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ARTICLE I. 
PRESENT STATE OF BIBLICAL SCIENCE. 
By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 


Ir may not be altogether inopportune at the commencement of an- 
other year of our labors, and at the beginning of 1850, to refer briefly 
to the existing position of Biblical Science, or to survey, cursorily 
though it may be, a part of the field which we attempt to occupy. 
Such a survey, also, has been suggested by the recent decease of Dr. 
De Wette, the patriarch of biblical critics and commentators. His life, 
though passed, for the most part, in the retirement of the study, is not 
without impressive lessons. The passing away of a man 80 active’ 
who, for twenty or thirty years, has been a leader in certain great de- 
partments of knowledge, constitutes a kind of epoch in the career of 
who are devoted to similar pursuits. 

We speak of biblical science. Perhaps the propriety of the term - 
may be doubted. In the view of some it can hardly lay claim to an, 
appellation so dignified. In every part of Christendom, where there is 
any freedom of investigation, views are propounded and methods of in- 
terpretation practised which are indicative of anything but science. 
We meet with heterogeneous or contradictory expositions, the use of 
the same texts to support perhaps a score of conflicting opinions, and. 
even a want of agreement in regard to the most simple and fundamental’ 
roles of interpretation. In the country where there has been the most 
pretension to rigid science in the pursuit of biblical studies, there has’ 
often been a sad deficiency of truly liberal and comprehensive views. 
A criticism has had wide currency, which has been rightly named de- 
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structive, which substitutes theory for judicious investigation, which 
violently dislocates ancient history, and attempts to reconstruct it by. 
an arbitrary subjective opinion ; which has, in short, adopted a method 
of handling the Scriptures which, if carried out, would annihilate all 
ancient history, and render anything like rules of evidence impossible. 
A criticism may well be called destructive that refuses to receive a 
document as true which would be admitted without gainsaying, on one 
half of the evidence which it offers, in any court of justice on earth.! 
We do not here refer to such men as Strauss and the later Tibingen 
school, but to professed defenders of biblical truth, to those who would 
possibly shrink from being named skeptics. 

Again, there may seem to be little of true science in a department 
which appears to run counter so often with the discoveries of the natu- 
ralist. That should seem to have poor claims to a settled interpreta- 
tion which is liable to be jostled or overturned at any moment by the 
revelations of the natural philosopher or antiquarian. The positive 
declarations of the Bible come into direct collision with the unimpeach- 
able testimony of sienite or the colored walls of a tomb. Either Eth- 
nography or Moses must be mistaken. But the evidence of visible and 
tangible forms cannot be set aside, it is said, by a few dusky characters 
in a dead language, copied, it may be, no one knows when, from a monk- 
ish, mouldering parchment. What is written on hard granite, or is dug up 
from a mummy chest must be true, however it may fare with a Jew- 
ish historian. At least, we must wait till science has unfolded all her 
mysteries, before we can affirm that sacred philology has fixed and 
established laws. In other words, the test of the truth of a written reve- 
lation is to be found in nature. 

It may be thought preposterous, also, to speak of biblical science, 
when there is so little agreement, or rather so wide a disagreement in 
respect to the exposition of the prophetical and symbolical portions of 
the Scriptures. Many in this department run to and fro, but know- 
ledge is not increased. Arbitrary systems of rules are laid down as if 
they were the axioms of geometry. All preceding interpreters have 
totally mistaken their vocation, and darkened the counsel of Jehovah 
by words without knowledge. Events, which an indefinite futurity only 
can disclose, are laid off and marked out with the precision of a chart. 
A position is first confidently assumed, and then the innocent text is 
interpreted or wrested so as to sustain it. It is sad to know that many 
‘excellent men, especially in Great Britain, are poring over the pro- 
phetic Scriptures with a zeal which is not according to knowledge, 





' See Prof. Greenleaf's Examination of the Four Evangelists. 
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with a labor which satisfieth not. They take no warning by the fate 
of many analogous theories, and indulge in empty dreams, to which 
almost every- preceding century of the Christian era has given birth. 
How can science dwell in such confusion? How can we speak of fun- 
damental principles, methodical arrangement, systems of rules, when so 
many prophetical theories, alike unsatisfactory, and often mutually de- 
structive, abound ? 

Still, notwithstanding this diversity and apparent confusion of views, 
there are certain fixed principles which are now generally acknow- 
ledged among the biblical students of all Protestant countries. There 
are rules of procedure, methods of interpretation, which command the 
confidence of most if not all intelligent students of the Scriptures. 
Let us name some of them. - 

1. One of these leading principles is, that all true interpretation is 
founded on grammar and lexicography. We use a lexicon to ascertain 
the meaning of single words, and a grammar to ascertain their meaning 
when combined in sentences. An honest and careful use of a good dic- 
tionary and grammar of the Greek and Hebrew languages lies at the 
foundation of biblical study. The Greek of the New Testament is to 
be subjected to the same processes precisely as that of the classical dia- 
lects. It claims no exemption from the same rigid, scientific analysis. 
The sacred character of the Hebrew does not take it out of the catego- 
ry of languages. The laws of syntax are no more to be violated in Isai- 
ah than they are in Arabic. We are to support a doctrine of the goe- 
pel, if at all, by the strictest grammatical exposition of a text. If the 
divinity of the Logos, in the first verse of John’s Gospel, can-be de- 
fended only by a violation of the laws of Greek grammar, then it can- 
not be defended at all, so far as relates to the testimony of that passage. 

Adherence to this method of interpretation implies, first, the avoid- 
ance of conjectural emendations of the text. We are to take the 
text as it is, except as emendations are borne out by the adequate tes- 
timosy of manuscripts. We are to leave a difficulty unsolved, rather 
than to cut the knot by doing violence to the text. The harsh method 
pursued by Lowth in Isaiah in this respect, would find few advocates 
now. It is evidence of the weakness, mistakén ingenuity, or erroneous 
views of an interpreter, to tamper with that which he is simply called 
upon to explain. This rule implies, secondly, that the main source of 
explanation is the language itself. It furnishes its own definitions, re- 
veals its own laws; its usages are to be learned ftom its own literature. 
Recourse is to be had even to a kindred speech only in cases of clear ne- 
ceasity. We are not to seek the aid of the Arabic or Syriac, or of classical 
Greek, while there remain sources of comparison in the language itself. 
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Only a spare and cautious use of kindred dialects would now be recom- 
mended. No one would be disposed to repeat the experiments to 
which Albert Schultens subjected the book of Job. The rule, in the 
third place, would dispense with all the ambiguities and trifling of the 
double sense. Grammars and lexicons would be of little use, were there 
one simple and another occult meaning to be attached to a narrative or 
the statement of a doctrine. The Bible is by eminence a book ad- 
dressed to the common apprehension, to the rules and laws of popular 
discourse. It is nota collection of enigmas. Its aims are too serious 
for that. It may prefigure and foreshadow. Events, usages, ceremo- 
nies may point to some great fulfilling hour in the distant futare, but 
its words have one and but one signification. 

It may be here proper to allude to the apparatus which is now far- 
nished for the grammatical and lexical study of the Bible. Perhaps it 
is not too much to affirm that neither of the classical languages is bet- 
ter, if it is so well furnished, as yet, with helps of this nature. We have 
the New Testament Grammar of Winer, which, especially in the last 
edition, is marked by a clear analysis of the more difficult texts in illus- 
tration of various principles, by a thorough digest and application of the 
most recent and able investigations in Greek syntax, by a fine gram- 
matical tact, by a wary and sound judgment, and by copious stores of 
knowledge. We have also the prospect of soon possessing a New Tes- 
tament Lexicon, worthy of the present advanced state of knowledge. 
In Hebrew we have the copious and philosophical grammar of Nord 
heimer, the original, ingenious, and often profound discussions of Ewald, 
‘especially in his “ Copious Manual” of 1844, the long known and 
standard grammatical work of Gesenius, enriched by the remarks of 
Rodiger, and the Lexicon of the same prince of Hebraists, which 
would be superfluous to praise. So admirable are these various helps, 
that professed commentaries come to be of quite secondary importance. 

2. Biblical Science recognizes the fundamental importance of histe- 
rical interpretation. The value of history as a means of ascertaining 
the sense of the biblical records, has indeed ever been more or less at- 
knowledged. At the same time, history has not unfrequently been made, 
in fact, to yield to abstract reasoning or to logical deductions. Systems 
of divinity have been constructed, to a large extent, from passages of 
‘Scripture perverted or forced out of their historical and obvious mean- 
ing. But it is now practically acknowledged, to a greater extent than 
ever before, that the Bible is, for the most part, a series of detached 
historical records, notices of God's dealings with men, astatementy 
more or less connected, of their condact in relation to Him and to one 
another. What an enigma would the Epistle to the Hebrewa be with» 
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out the historical records of the Old Testament! How dark would be 
Many passages in Paul’s doctrinal epistles, were it not for the history 
by Luke! How vitally connected is every part of the Bible with the 
Pentateueh! In how many hundreds of instances is the historical trath 
of those five books taken for granted in the subsequent narratives ! 
To dislodge them from their present form, or to reduce them to the 
category of myths, would make the Bible a great Torso fragment, an 
enormous trunk without its head. To interpret the prophecies success- 
fully, how indispensable is a minute acquaintance with the historica? 
records of the earlier portions of the Bible and of contemporary pro- 
fane accounts. History is the key to all fulfilled prophecy, and it sup- 
plies essential rules for the comprehension of those portions that remain 
unaccomplished. A searching examination into the remains of antiquity, 
and a luminous exhibition of the results are indispensable for one who 
would be a truly able interpreter of the prophets. In this field the Ger- 
mans have labored with distinguished succeas. One leading excellence 
of the Commentary on Isaiah by Gesenius, is the fresh and clear light 
which his accurate historical researches throw upon the sacred page. 
The same is true, perhaps in a higher degree, of the work of Knobel. 
“ The prophets of the Old Covenant,” he truly remarks, “have to do, 
mot so much with general ideas which as teachers they follow, as rather 
and predominantly with the special relations of the times and of the 
people for whom as practical orators they point out and inculcate the 
right course of conduct; by these relations were their prophecies occa- 
sioned, and to these were they specially directed. Therefore is it a main 
point in the interpretation of the prophets to unfold, as fundamentally 
as possible, all the contemporary relations of which they treat, and to 
define them exactly, in order to make the reader at home in the field 
on which they move. Without this knowledge, which must be obtained, 
partly from the historical books, partly by the combination of the his- 
torical notices contained in the prophetic writings, a sure and full un- 
derstanding of the prophets in general, or a thorough acquaintance with 
particulars, is not possible.” 

In connection with the historical is what may be called the antiqua- 
rian interpretation, i.e. an employment of the stores of information 
farnished by modern researches into Oriental life, manners, and antiqui- 
ties. It is but recently that the Oriental world has been laid fairly open. 
We had, indeed, the accurate and conscientious explorations of Niebuhr 
and Burckhardt. But they were limited to some portions of the East, 
and their reports of some districts which they visited were necessarily 
harried and imperfect. But within the last few years, the number of 
able and accomplished travellers has been greatly increased. In 
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Western Asia the incidental labors of American niisstonaries have 
contributed largely to the stores of biblieal seience. To their other fe 
cilities they have added an accurate acquaintance with the languages 
spoken in the countries where they sojourn: The names of Smith, 
Dwight, Perkins, Thomson, Van Dyck and others, will readily occxfr. 
The Researches of Dr. Robinson has become a classical work through- 
out Protestant Christendom. In Egypt the investigations of Rosellini, 
Wilkinson, Lane and others, have enabled the inquirer to reap a rich 
harvest. The indefatigable labors of Lieut. Lynch have given us ex- 
aet information in respect to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. At the 
same time, Layard and others are unveiling the long buried secrets of 
the Mesopotamian Plain, and throwing new light on the Moeaic and 
prophetic records. 

These antiquarian treasures which serve to illustrate so many obscure 
paseages in the Scriptures, are characterized, first, by their extraord 
nary amount; secondly, by their comprehending all, or nearly all, the 
countries to which much reference is made in the Scriptures ; thirdly, 
by, in general, exactness of investigation and scientific accuracy in 
statement; and fourthly, by their vivid presentation to the eye through 
the admirable maps, facsimiles, drawings, or actual specimens of va- 
rious objects. ‘The result is, accordingly, not the mere correction of 
errors and mistranslations, but the ability which one acquires to look at 
the whole Bible in a new light. We can see all objects, in a measure, 
under an oriental sky. It requires less effort of imagination than for 
merly to transport ourselves to the East. We are enabled by clear 
descriptions and exact drawings to gain an accurate conception of an 
eriental city, of the dress and manners of the people, of life in the 
desert, and thus we may mingle more familiarly with the patriarchs as 
they wandered, “seeking a better country,” or with kiags and prophets 
in the “ city beautiful for situation,” or with that great Teacher whoee 
footsteps made it indeed the Holy Land. 

8. Another principle of biblical interpretation relates to the harmony 
of the Scriptures with the discoveries of natural science. Such pro- 
positions as the following would now be undisputed: There can never 
exist any abselute discordancy between a law of nature and a disclosure 
of Divine Revelation, because the same Being is the author of both 
If there seems to be a real discrepancy, it is owing either to the misin- 
terpretation of the written record, or to the fact that the alleged scien- 
tific discovery has no foundation. It is a hasty generalization, or a 
position assumed without sufficient evidence, or in the progress of dis- 
covery it will admit of an explanation which is consistent with the law 
of philology. A natural science, while in its infancy, when but par- 
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tially developed, while some of its main features are still under dhecus 
sion, is not to be placed on the same footmg with rciences whose laws 
have been long established. It earliest revelations, though seemingly 
adverse to biblical truth, need not occasion alarm or anxiety. The 
laws of philology are to be admitted as unhesitatingly as these of any 
physical science. There is the same certainty that the Bible came 
from God as that the solar system did. It would be no greater mark 
of folly te reject the evidence on which the facts of the material scien- 
ces rest, than that by which spiritual trath is supported. The laws of 
danguage, the principles of philology, are not to be summarily set aside 
when they come into apparent conflict with the discoveries of nature, 
as if leas confidence were necessarily to be placed im them. Skepti- 
cism may be as really produced by the representation that the princi 
ples of language, or of intellectual science, are shifting and uncertain, 
us by making the same representation in regard to chemistry or geolo 
gy. The laws of human belief, the usages of language, the records of 
history may come to us with testimony irresistible and unimpeachable. 
One thing is certain ; no absolute contradiction between physical and 
biblical truth bas yet been pointed out. The monuments of Egypt do 
mot convict Moses of falsehood. The valley of the Nile has not yet 
<onverted the Pentateuch into a myth. Ethnology still leaves the doe- 
trine of the unity of the human race intact. The various configura- 
tions of the skull, or the various colors of the hair upon it, as found 
four thousand years ago, have not thus far been proved to require a 
plurality of the original race, or an indefinite extension of the life of 
aman on earth. Geology rather testifies to the comparatively recent 
creation of man. With seach propositions, we suppose the most intelli- 
gent biblical philologists would accord. While ready to welcome truth - 
in all the realms of physical nature, and by whomsoever brought to 
light, while entertaining the most enlarged conceptions of the glory of 
the Creator in the material universe, they are not disposed to lower the 
‘elaims of their own science, orto be in haste to explain away a biblical 
truth, lest it may come into collision with a material phenomenon. 
Miracles, a supernatural revelation, may be supported by a weight of 
‘evidence so convincing, that not to believe in them, would be the great- 
est miracle of all. 

4. Again, the Bible is to be interpreted in perfect consistency with 
the laws of the human constitution. This complete harmony has never, . 
perhaps, been acknowledged so fully as it is now. The law of the 
Sabbath, e. g., is not merely Jewish or Christian. It seems to be the 
Jaw of man’s physical and moral nature. It appears to be made out 
by experience, er by a sufficient namber of facts, that man needs ‘a 
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stated portion of the week for rest, by virtue of the same natural laws 
that enforce upon him the repose of night. . If se, we need not hesitate 
to give the widest extension to our exposition of the Sabbath law an- 
nounced at the creation. 

When a comment does not receive its justification from man’s uni- 
versal nature, it still may be vindicated from the human constitution as 
modified by climate, and physieal and mental peculiarities. Hence, 
the main internal objection to the reception of the Canticles into the 
‘Canon, is removed. The book is precisely fitted to the eastern taste. 
Its method of instruction is indigenous in Arabia and Persia. Meta- 
phorical language in all its forms is the language of every day life 
there. Provision is made by the enticing forms of parable and allego- 
ry for the spiritual sustenance of half, it may be, of the human race. 
There is no more objection to the spiritual interpretation of this book 
in principle, especially as it appears in the original, than there is to that 
‘of the forty-fifth Psalm, or to the allegory which Panl adduces in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Our refined and fastidious taste is not to be 
the rule for the millions of Asiatics. They have the same necessity as 
the polished European that the Scriptures should be adapted to their 
idiosyncracies. The recognition of this fitness of the Bible to the na- 
ture and intellectual cultivation of the nations to whom it was first ad- 
dressed, removes many difficulties, and justifies the Divine procedure, 
on points where it has been often impugned. 

Another illustration may be found in the interpretation of the poetic 
and prophetic Scriptures. Here it is eminently necessary to study the 
laws of the imagination. The interpreter ia ill fitted for his vocation 
who has not quick and delicate sensibilities, a true taste, some power 
of imagination, who has not thoroughly studied the laws and recorded 
operations of this part of man’s nature. In the Hebrew poets and 
prophets, there are not a few passages which, so far as grammar, the 
context, the scope, etc., are concerned, will admit of two or three inter- 
pretations. ‘The only key that will unlock the mystery may be in that 
power which takes exquisite delight in reading Homer and Milton. 
The logical faculty cannot solve the doubt. The industrious collection 
of parallel texts will throw no light upon it. It appeals to the highest 
endowment of man’s intellectual nature, and, in addition, it may be, to 
a simple and liberal taste. The presence of these powers of imagina- 
tion and taste gives peculiar value to Lowth’s biblical works, and to 
De Wette’s German translation of the Bible. 

5. We may briefly advert to one more acknowledged fact of Biblicaj 
Science. The interpreter must feel some real sympathy with the truths 
which he is studying. All other gifts and facilities are not a substitute 
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for this. A man may pessees exact and extensive learning, the sound 
est judgment, the nicest critical tact, and still fail to recognize the true 
aad full significance of the more spiritual portions of the Bible. He 
may be an honest man, and sincerely desirous to explain the Bible cor- 
‘rectly, but without a spirit in some degree accordant with that whieh 
reigns in the Scriptures, he will not accomplish hisend. The Bible oa 
one essential point is not analogous to other books. It reveals truths 
which are to be believed, prescribes duties which are universally obliga- 
tory. it speaks with authority to the interpreter himself. It is as im- 
possible as it is undesirable for him to approach his work with an in- 
different state of mind. What is sometimes vaunted as perfect impar 
tiality in a biblical critic, never had existence. The student has the 
deepest personal stake in the pages which he is pondering. Its truths 
touch his moral nature at innumerable points. His mind cannot be in 
a perfect equilibriam. Entirely to segregate his intellectual from his 
moral natare is an impossibility. Feelings will course through his soul 
in a thousand directions, and must modify and color his mental desis- 
jons. Besides, no one can interpret the writings of another, without 
entering into bis spirit. The apostle Paul possessed great fervor of 
feeling, a tender and ardeat love to the Saviour, comprehensive and 
profound views of the scheme of redemption, and a desire that men 
should experience its efficacy so great as almost to absorb every othr 
er emotion. These characteristics pervade every epistle which he has 
left. They shine out in all his discourses. They tinge all his lan- 
guage. They account for many peculiarities of his style and diction. 
Now one who has little or no sympathy with the pure and profound 
spirit of this great evangelist cannot adequately expound his language. 
He is deficient in one of the essential qualifications. In his method of 
handling, the glowing words lose their fire. The parenthesis becomes 
inextricably involved. He does not see that feeling lies at the bottom 
of the interjected clause. A rational interpreter, e. g., Grotius, with but 
little emotion, will explain away or dilute words which came from the 
depths of the heart, vital and overflowing with truth. Interpreters 
like Melancthon, Calvin, Olshausen, Tholack, possess a qualification of 
fundamestal importance, which is denied to the whole neological echool. 
This sehool farnighes many most accomplished critics and philologists, 
but they would find a more congenial home in Greek and Roman lit- 
erature, than among the practical and profound truths of the New Tes- 
tament. There is aleo a fine and delicate spiriaal apprehension, which 
is a result of a sympathizing study of the Gospel, and which detects a 
thousand nice shades of thought, almost invisible graces of language, 
‘t which a common critic, or a:man of mere learning is blind. The 
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great current of thought has numerous tributary rivulets, little springs 
that send in their contributions, which will be wholly unobserved by 
the gross and worldly sense. It is only to the “ pure in heart” to whom 
those finer lineaments of Christian truth stand revealed. We need not, 
however, expand these thoughts. They are happily recognized by 
biblical scholars throughout this country and Great Britain, and to a 
gratifying extent, in other lands. 


In bringing these remarks to a close, we will briefly advert to cer- 
tain desiderata in biblical science. There are aspects of it which can- 
not be contemplated with entire satisfaction. We are still reminded of 
painful deficiencies. 

In the first place, the educated and Christian community fail to en- 
tertain adequate conceptions of the importance of sacred philology, 
and of the necessity of pecuniary means for the attainment of its ob- 
jects. The channels of benevolence are too circumscribed, from the 
want of enlarged ideas of the value of money. The streams of be- 
neficence do not flow too much, but too exclusively, in certain practical 
directions, or for the accomplishment of results which are immediately 
useful. Benevolent and wealthy gentlemen have not yet learned to 
bestow of their abundance upon fields where the richest: harvests may 
be ultimately reaped. Public notoriety, popular sentiment, determine 
too much the destination of charitable bequests. It is not sufficiently 
considered that the happiest results often flow from obscure and almost 
impalpable causes. Physical science may recéive a greater impulse 
from timely aid rendered to a periodical journal, which from its scien- 
tific character is addressed to but few readers, than by the founding of 
a professorship. A few hundred dollars seasonably bestowed upon a 
young man of decided genius in the walks of science may result in a 
most useful discovery. The donation to the library of a college of the 
most important books in the department of sacred literature might keep 
the flame of divine knowledge ever burning brightly there. A young 
man in one country of Europe, who discovers an extraordinary apti- 
tude for music, is generously supported several years at the public ex- 
pense, till he has laid a broad foundation for his profession. But in 
intellectual and sacred science, works of the fairest promise are left to 
Janguish and die, for want of a little timely encouragement. A journal 
of acknowledged value, and, from the natare of the case, of very lim- 
ited circulation, is left to struggle for years, unable to avail itself of the 
aid of invaluable illustrations, and of other costly contributions. An 
enlarged philanthropy would surely prompt to a different course. A 
comprehensive charity would apply its means where the vital forces ane 
most concentrated. 
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It is essential, in the second place, to the prosperity of biblical sci- 
ence, that its elements should be studied at an earlier period of the 
student's life than is now common. Hebrew is a part of the required 
course in the German gymnasia. There is no adequate reason, so far 
@s we can see, why it should not be required as a part of the college 
course in the United States. The study of it is indeed optional for a 
small portion of the senior year, at some institutions. But it has shared 
the same fate, doubtless, with fluxions, and other optional studies. It 
has either been wholly neglected, or pursued under great disadvanta- 
ges. What is not a part of the required system will find but few ear- 
nest students. The result is that an invaluable part of the theological 
course is consumed in imperfectly studying that which might be ac- 
quired in half the time a few years earlier. Viewed in the light of 
philology, as elementary grammatical principles, as an important an- 
cient dialect, the Hebrew does not pertain to professional education. 
It belongs to those general studies which are appropriate to the college. 
Could one lesson a day for three months of one of the college years 
be devoted to a Hebrew grammar and Chrestomathy, a foundation would 
be laid for the subsequent mastery of interpretation, and for a far 
more useful ministry. We cannot imagine why a sacred language, in 
a Christian country, settled by a race almost passionately attached to 
the Old Testament, and that founded the first colleges for the glory of 
God and the good of the church, should be so sedulously excluded from 
the collegiate curriculum of later times. 

We may advert, in the third place, to certain desiderata in the way 
of helps for biblical study. The Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment has as yet received but slight attention compared with its impor- 
tance. A fundamental work on that version has long been needed, 
which shall give us a carefully revised text, which shall sift all the facts 
and traditions in regard to the history of the translation, which shall 
determine, as far aa possible, the relative value and character of the 
different parts, how far the language coincides with the New Testament 
dialect, with Josephus, and with the later classical Greek. We need 
also a carefully discriminated treatise on the Synonymes both of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. The materials for such a treatise may 
be found, in a measure, in the Lexicons and in commentaries, but, for 
the most part, they must be collected from an independent and careful 
reading and comparison of the original. A book of synonymes, such 
as we have of the German and Latin languages, would be an inestima- 
ble acquisition. Again, the Hebrew Syntax has not yet been investi- 
gated with that completeness which the subject demands. Invaluable 
as the labors of Gesenius, Nordheimer and Ewald are in this depart- 
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ment, yet every intelligent stadent must perceive, that in certain tdp- 
ics, e. g., the article and the tenges of the verbe, much yet remains ob- 
scure and unsettled. The eame remarks apply in a measure to the 
Compound Verbs of the New Testament. Winer, in his Programmes, 
has given an earnest of what yet remains in this hitherto neglected part: 
of the language. Finally, we need Commentaries of a different char- 
‘acter from what can now be found, with a few exceptions, either in the 
German or English languages.. An adequate commentary deals both 
with the letter and spirit; it has its basis on the sure principles of. 
grammar; but it does not rest in a jejune analysis of the outward 
form ; it seeks to unfold whatever is in the text, however profound and: 
Spiritual it may be; it lays out its strength on the really difficult texts, 


and passes lightly over what is obvious to the cursory reader ; it makea- 


no display of the details of interpretation, or the formulae of science ; 
it goes into these details only when the exigencies of the interpretation 
which is adopted, require ; it chooses rather to give the results than 
the process of an inquiry ; it directs its most strenuous efforts to present’ 
_ the exact idea of the original, and in that form, neither so compressed 
as to become obscure, nor so diffuse as to be wearisome, which will be 
most satisfactory in giving the full impression of the text. We have 
many commentaries which are marked by a great ability in a particu- 
lar direction. They have prominent and characteristic excellencies. 
But we have few which are symmetrical, well adjusted, which meet 
the precise demands of the intelligent and Christian reader. The ma- 
terials for a commentary, somewhat approximating to this ideal, are 
now liberally furnished. A combining and moulding hand only is 
required. : 
Again, there is needed a profounder faith in the reality and harmony 
of all truth, The student of God’s word should proceed in his inqui- 
ries with quiet confidence, though the waves of skepticism may rise 
around him. He may rest assured that ultimately the apparent dis- 
corduncy shall vanish. Physical science, reverently and earnestly 
prosecuted, will do homage to that which is divine. Anxiety as to the 
final verdict of the two great classes of testimony is, in the highest de- 
gree, unreasonable. He has no occasion to shun an examination of. 
any of the results of geology or astronomy, ethnography, history, or 
antiquities. He may admit every fact and just conclusion established 
by these sciences. They cannot shake the rock on which scriptural 
truth rests. They cannot impugn the Bible as a literal, simple, credi- 
ble history. At least no contradiction, no irreconcilable discrepancy 
has as yet been pointed out. Neither may he shrink from any of 
the demands of philological criticism. He may subject the records of 
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Christianity to the sharpest tests without any fear. They will come 
out unimpaired from the severest cross questioning. After all the ef- — 
forts of the most sagacious and clear sighted critica of the present day. 
the life and works of our Saviour, as recorded by four independent 
witnesses, appear in beautiful harmony. After the fiery ordeal whieh 
the Gospels have gone through at the hands of many of the later crit- 
ics; and after the strenuous efforts of a number of able scholars to 
break up and rearrange the earlier portions of the Old Testament, it 
is delightful to find that the integrity and historical value both of the 
Gospels and the Pentateuch are, in various forms, receiving fresh con- 
firmation and support. The monuments of Egypt, the disentombed 
cities of Assyria, the searching investigations of accomplished travel- 
lers in Palestine, the voice of profane history, the last and severest 
critical inquiries, all testify that “the foundation of God standeth sure.” 


ARTICLEII. 


EXEGETICAL AND THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF JOHN 
1: 1—18. 


By M. Stuart, late Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. 


[TuE title which is given above to the disquisition that follows, is not 
perhaps exactly descriptive of it. My design is not simply that of a 
philologist or interpreter, nor merely that of a theologian. My ulti- 
mate object is indeed to develop, if I can, the sentsments which the 
words of John were intended to convey; and these, if they can be 
made manifest, ought, in my apprehension, to be regarded as truths 
deeply concerned with theology. But this development I do not un- 
dertake to bring about by theological argument and reasoning, except 
in quite a subordinate manner. When the inquiry is made: What has 
John taught? I know of no satisfactory way of answering this ques- 
tion, except by a resort to the fundamental and well established princi- 
ples of exegesis. In the present disquisition it is my aim, on all deca- 
sions where it is feasible, to pursue this method. 

I need make no apology to the well informed reader, for an endeayv- 
or to cast some light on John’s introduction to his Gospel. It has been 
hitherto regarded, by most interpreters and many theologians, as one 
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of the most difficult portions of the New Testament; perhaps I might 
even say, as the greatest problem in it which yet remains to be fully 
solved. Certain it is, that there are many readers who still find doubts 
springing up, and meet with difficulties, which they feel unable to solve. 
May I not venture to believe, without any assumption on my part, 
that these will be ready to welcome any serious attempt to aid them in 
the removal of their embarrassments? Having in a great measure sat- 
isfied my own mind, it is natural for me to hope, that I may do some- 
thing in the way of assisting others to satisfy their minds. 

That I have been wholly impartial in my investigations and decis- 
ions, and have never dogmatized, is not for me to assert. I can only 
say, that I have aimed to be what the first requires, and not to do the 
last. So far as partiality or dogmatism may cleave to my performance, 
so far I can reasonably expect nothing but injury to the efforts I have 
made in order to convince others. With such views, I could not well aim 
to admit the one or practise the other. It is however for the reader to 
say, after all, whether I have in fact admitted or done what is contrary 
to my intention. If he shall acquit me in both respects, I would hope 
that he will lend me a listening ear, and weigh seriously what is ad- 
vanced, like one who feels that he must give an account, before he 
comes to conclusions opposite to those which seem to me at least to be 
deducible, in a fair and direct manner, from the teachings of the be- 
loved apostle. 

The nature of my undertaking has led me to indulge in various re- 
marks on several topics, which rigid order in exegesis or scientific 
theology might be bound to exclude. But if these are not irrelevant, 
nor unmeaning, the reader I hope will cheerfully concede me the priv- 
ilege of such an indulgence. I may perhaps reasonably ask, that, 
with such objects as I have in view, I may not be confined within the 
stricter rules of mere philological or theological discussion. 

The closing part of the present disquisition may be regarded, by 
some, as uncalled for and inapposite. I can only say, for the purpose 
of vindicating it, that its design is to point out what connection, in my 
view, the great truths which John teaches have, with the Christian’s 
highest spiritual experience and his most pressing wants. The num- 
ber of those who will assent to the views there expressed, I am confi- 
dent is very great. From those who may dissent, I would solicit an 
indulgent lenity toward me, in regard to the expression of feelings 
which I could not well suppress. My earnest hope and wishes are, 
that it may not, in their minds, impair in any measure the force of 
what is said in the pages that precede the close. | 
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"Ev deri 4v 0 Adyos, xai 6 loyos yy mod tow Geox, xai Deady 79 
& Adyos. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. 


"Ey cdoyy is an exact translation of rvdx.n in Gen. 1:1; and this 
last verse is plainly the prototype and exemplar of John 1: 1—3, with 
the exception that a new personage, viz..the Logos, is introduced by 
the apostle. Strictly speaking, the word mwx1n designates the exact 
point when time began. But in John the assertion is, that at that point 
the Logos was already in existence, 7». In the sequel we have the 
assertion, that the Logos created all things without any exception, 
which have been created. Of course the Logos himself is assumed to 
be an uncreated being. In effect, therefore, ¢» agyy in such a con- 
struction is equivalent to the phrase ago tov ty» yq¥ nowoat, Prov. 
8: 22, which there is parallel to and explains é» agyz- It is also equiv- 
alent to 2g0 tov so9 xoapoy sivas, in John 17:5; to ago xataBodzy 
xogpov, in John 17: 24 and Eph. 1: 4; also to mgo row aiovog in Prov. 
8: 23. And although in strictness of speech &» agyy does not of itself 
directly indicate eternity, yet in consequence of its connection here, 
and by implication, it necessarily designates, or rather implies, this idea. 
What is uncreated must be eternal ; that which existed before all things, 
or (to use the language of John) before any one created thing, must be 
eternal; the author of all created things, must of course be self-existent. 

The affirmation that agyj, here means the beginning of the Gospel- 
dispensation (Crellius), is so plainly against the tenor of the context, 
that scarcely any critics have been found to patronize it. The creation 
of all things is said (v. 3) to have been accomplished by the Logoe; 
and in v. 10 it is affirmed that the world waa created by him. In nei- 
ther case can the Christian church be meant,(as Crellius would have it). 
Not in the first, for zavra never has such a meaning; not in the 
second, because the assertion is made by John, that this same world 
which the Logos created dsd not know him, while the special charac- 
teristic of Christians is, that “they know the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent.” 

In a grammatical respect, the word agyj, as here employed, would 
seem to demand the article. So our version: “In the beginning ;” 
and so in most languages that have the article. But in Greek, this 
word is one of those which by usage and special license frequently 
omit the article,even when (as in the present case) they have a mean- 
ing that is monadic and specific. Accordingly, aa agyiys, & agyys 
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and éy cey7q (all without the article), are frequent both in the N. Test., 
the Sept., and in the Greek classics. (See Win. N.T. Gram. § 18.) 
It should be noted, moreover, that our idiom would employ a mode of 
expression somewhat different from that of the text. We should say: 
“ At the beginning,” (not tn). But sn has become familiar to us, by 
reason of the biblical mode of expression. 

#77, eas, i.e. existed; or, to translate more exactly according to the 
Imperfect tense, was existing. This is the nearest we can come to giv- 
ing the relative sense of the Greek Imperf. in our language. The rela- 
tive sense in this case has respect to something else in the past, which 
existed or was done. This is designated in v. 9 and the sequel, which 
exhibit the Logos in his tncarnate condition. His antecedent condition 
is contrasted with his incarnate one; and as both belong to the past 
time, the Imperf. 79 is employed in its proper sense, viz. that of de- 
noting action or being in the past, antecedent to something else that was 
or was done in the past.. To say, as some have said, that 7 of itself 
denotes timeless existence (like eozi in Oeog tor’), seems not to be well 
founded in the laws of grammatical usage. The assertion of the eternity 
of the Logos depends not on the use of 7, but on the nature of the 
declarations respecting him. Our simple English preterite (was) fails 
to give here the relative sense of the Greek, as already remarked; nor 
can we easily remedy this difficulty in our language, for the expression 
was existing would seem to be in a measure unusual and cumbrous. 

‘O Aoyos, the Word. According to the general usage of the Greek 
language, Aoyos may designate either word or wisdom (reason). But 
in the language of the O. Test. and of the New, Aoyog never has the 
meaning of reason, understanding, or wisdom, in God. The usual form, 
in relation to God, is o doyos tov cov. But with such a limitation, 
the meaning of Aoyos is quite diverse from that in our text, (Rev.13: 
19 only excepted). God's word means, in both Testaments, something 
spoken by him, or some communication or message from him. Bat 
in what possible sense could it be said, that such a word was “ with 
him,” or that it “became flesh and dwelt amongst us ?” 

Equally remote from the sense of Aoyog, here in John, is that of wis- 
dom or reason; for (1), such a meaning of Joyoo is without any ex- 
ample in the Scriptures, which usually express it by cogia rov Oeov, 
and sometimes by xagdia, vous, or nvevua. It cannot well be sup- 
posed that John has here departed from the elsewhere universal usage 
of the Scriptures. But (2), if this could be supposed, then in what poe- 
sible sense can it be said of wisdom or reason, that it “became incar- 
nate and dwelt among us?” (v. 14.) 

From whatever source the appellation now in question may have 
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been derived, it is plain that the word is not employed in any of its 
ordinary senses. If it could be shown that John meant to employ it 
merely in the way of persons fication, then, whether we give the mean- 
ing of word ur wisdom to it, we might easily interpret it in reference 
to merely a creating or enlightening and saving power; for we have 
parallels in the O. Test. of the like nature, e. g. Pa. 38: 6. Prov. 8: 22 
seq., where, to the word of God and to wisdom, creative power and 
saving influence are ascribed. But the assertion of the incarnation of 
the Logos (v.14) forbids us to regard it as a personification here either 
of word or wisdom. A hypostasts it must be. Even the very first asser- 
tion respecting it, viz. that it was with God, indicates this; for what 
could be the design of the writer in asserting here, that God’s wisdom 
(as an attribute) was with him? Did any one ever doubt, or need to be 
informed, whether the wisdom of any being is with him? And even if 
information of this kind were intended to be given, would not the 
writer have said: é» avrg, and not 2g90¢ avroy? As to word, such an 
assertion would be unintelligible and unmeaning. Besides, to this Logos 
is ascribed both Wife and Aight (v. 4), where the form of expression (é» 
avrg indicates more than that the Logos was merely the instrumental 
cause of life and light, for it fully expresses the idea that he was the 
source of both. John even goes farther than this in the strength of his 
expression. In 1 John 1:1, 2, he calls him, first, the Logos of life; 
and then he declares that “the Life ... the eternal Life that was with 
the Father (2g0¢ roy marépa), was exhibited to us in a visible and 
tangible shape.” So in John 1:9 he is called the true Laght of men, 
and in 8: 12, the Leght of the world. 

If now we compare these and the like expressions together, and give 
them their proper force, how can they be supposed to indicate less, than 
that they are intended to designate attributives which belong to a hy- 
postasis? And in this, indeed, nearly all classes of interpreters appear 
at present to be united. But in respect to the nature and rank of this 
hypostasis, there is, as there long has been, a great diversity of senti- 
ment. But our present concern is merely with the appellation Logos, 
and not with the rank which the being so named holds. In accordance 
with this we ask: Why did John so name him? And in giving him 
such a name, what was the special signification which he attached to it ? 

One thing, at least, seems to be quite probable, if not certain, in re- 
spect to this matter. Every rational and sober writer wishes and ex- 
pects to be understood by hia readers. Consequently he employs lan- 
guage which he supposes will be intelligible tothem. On this ground we 
must suppose, that John employed the word Logos here in a sense which 
his contemporary readers would be able to understand, There must 
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then have been something in the linguistic usage of that period, among 
the Hebrews or the Hebrew Greeks, which led the apostle to employ 
the appellation in question, or, at all events, which led him to suppose 
that it might be understood. Do the Scriptures, or does the history of 
the Hebrew usus loquendt of that period, cast any light on this subject ? 

A careful examination of the Scriptures will lead us to see, that the 
Hebrews were accustomed to speak of the word of God in a manner 
which not unfrequently led to personification ; and at times they ex- 
pressed themselves almost as if it were a Aypostasts. The foundation of 
this seems to be laid in Gen. 1: 3, God satd: Let there be light; and 
there was light.” This is equivalent to a declaration that the word of 
God has in it a creative power. Expressly after this tenor is Ps. 23: 
6, “ By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host 
of them by the breath of his mouth.” There can indeed be no reason- 
able ground to doubt, that all this is figurative, or (in other words) that 
it is a symbolical representation of God’s executive power or energy. 
The analogy, which leads to and forms the basis of such representations, 
is easily explained. Words are with us the signs of internal ideas, feel- 
ings, desires, purposes, etc.; and, consequently, they are as it were the 
outward development or representation of the internal man, or of the 
energies of the soul. Words are the means or instruments by which 
we make our desire or will known, and cause it to be executed. Nay, 
so closely connected are they with us, that they become the usual medi- 
um by which we carry on the process of thinking. Carrying over now 
to the Godhead, (as is usual in cases of representation without num- 
ber), the analogy drawn from human things, the sacred writers have 
represented his word as accomplishing the purposes of his will. Hence 
a creating power, a life-giving power, a regenerating power, an enlight- 
ening power, and the like, are ascribed to the word of God. Not un- 
frequently is it spoken of in such a way as would seem, at first view, to 
indicate that it is regarded as a being, a hypostasis, which possesses and 
exercises attributes of its own. It is easy to illustrate and confirm this 
view, from both the QO. Test. and the New. 

Thus, in accordance with Gen. 1: 8 and Ps. 33: 6, it is said in Heb. 
11: 3, that “the worlds were framed by the word of God.” So in 2 Pet. 
3: 5,“ By the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth.” 
This werd is a life-giving power: “ Man doth not live by bread only, 
but by-every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord,” Deut. 
8:.8. Matt. 4: 4. Luke 4: 4. It gives spiritual as well as physical life : 
«Thy word hath quickened me,” Ps. 119: 50; and so 1 Pet 1: 23, 
«Born of incorruptible seed ... by the word of God which liveth and 
abideth forever.” It has attributes or qualities ascribed to it; e. g. 
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“ Forever thy word is settled in the heavens,” Ps. 119: 89, i.e. thy 

word is established and eternal. “The word of our God shall stand for- 
ever,” Isa. 40:3 and 1 Pet. 1:23. It is an agent in the execution of 
the divine commands: “He sent his word and healed them,” Ps. 107: 
20; “ His word runneth very swiftly,” Ps. 147:15; “He sendeth out 

his word and melteth them,” Ps. 147:18; “My word that goeth out of 
my mouth ... it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall proe- 

per in the thing whereto I sent it,” Isa. 55:11. It is a messenger, 

going and imparting admonition: “The word of God came unto She- 

maiah, saying,” 1 K. 12: 22; “The same night, the word of God came 

to Nathan, saying,” 1 Chr. 17:3; “This word from the Lord came to 

Jeremiah, saying,” Jer. 27: 1; and so in Jer. 34: 8. 36:1. To the 

word of God is ascribed the power of searching and discerning the most 

secret thoughts of men: “The word of God is quick and powerful, and 

sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asun- 

der of soul and spirit . . . and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 

‘of the heart,” Heb. 4: 12. 

In addition to the many vivid representations of this nature in the 
Scriptures, it should be specially considered, that the word of God, in 
the form of precept, prohibition, law, doctrinal instruction, prediction, 
and the like, is everywhere brought to view in both Testaments. It is 
the peculiar medium of all that may be called revelation in a specific 
sense. It is the principal instrument of all the communications that 
have been made from above to ignorant and erring man. Well may 
we exclaim, with the Psalmist: “Thou hast magnified thy word above 
all thy name.” 

- We must not suppose, however, that an enlightened and spiritual He- 
brew regarded the word of God as a real hypostasts or substantial being, 
notwithstanding the strong language thus employed respecting it. Ina 
primary and literal sense, word means something spoken or uttered by 
means of the lungs, the tongue, and other material organs. God, who 
is a spirit, possesses no material organs; and the Hebrew, who well 
knew this, can hardly be regarded as literally interpreting descriptions 
of this nature. That on some occasions, when God, or his angel, as- 
sumed the form of man in order to hold converse with his servants, 
words audible to the outward ear may have been uttered, need not be 
denied. Indeed, this seems to be clear from such an account as we have 
in Gen. xviii, and from some others of a similar tenor. So at the giv- 
ing of the law on mount Sinai, Ex. 19: 19 seq. Heb. 12:19. But in 
general, when God is represented as speaking, we must, in accordance 
with his spiritual nature, suppose him to communicate with the inter- 
neal man, speaking to the mind by the influences of his Spirit. The 
" Hebrew who understood this, would of course regard the phrase word 
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of God, as simply designating for the most part the idea of a commu- 
nication from him, and not as conveying by any necessity the idea of an 
audible word, and still less that of a real and hypostatical existence. 
The vivid personifications of the word of God, like those above pro- 
duced, are, however, very striking and expressive; and we cannot but 
admit, that the high importance attached everywhere in the Scriptures 
to God’s word, has given birth to a variety of figurative, animated, and 
intensive representations of it. And I may now add, that if communi- 
cations of such a nature are honored with the appellation word of God 
in such a high sense, then it is nothing strange, that he who is the me- 
dium and the author of all saving communication between God and 
men, should be called the Logos of God. But of this more in the sequel. 

Another important circumstance, pertaining to the usus loguend: of 
the Jews at the time when John wrote his Gospel, deserves to be brought 
distinctly into view, at the present stage of our inquiries. When the 
Jews returned from Babylon, the mass of them spoke the Chaldee lan- 
guage, modified in some degree by the ancient Hebrew. Hence it be- 
came necessary that this same mass should have the Scriptures trans- 
lated into the Chaldee or Hebraeo-Chaldaic dialect. In the time of 
Ezra, such an tnferpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures seems to have 
been made viva voce to the people at large, who were assembled to- 
gether, Neh. 8:8. But not far from the beginning of the Christian era, 
the Targums or translations into Chaldee of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
were made and committed to writing; of the Pentateuch by Onkelos, 
and of most of the remaining books by Jonathan ben Uzziel. In these 
works, and in other Targums, a special idiom prevails, to a wide extent, 
respecting the use of the phrase word of the Lord; and it presents 
some views of the usus loguendi of the Jews of that period, which are 
not only remarkable but very striking. In my own apprehension, they 
have an important bearing upon the use of Logos in our text; anda 
brief statement, therefore, respecting the usage in question seems to be 
necessary. 

The Chaldee word for Logos is x32"2, a noun with formative 3 
derived from 72x, deztt. To this noun the Targumists subjoin the 
Gen. nin: "7 (abridged 1), which then is exactly equivalent to 0 
Aoyog rou eos. This expression is employed in the Targums, in cases 
almost without number, instead of the simple nin= or pr ridx of the He- 
brew text. In particular, wherever the Heb. represents the divine 
Being as in action, or as revealing himself by his works, or by com- 
munications to individuals, in a word, whenever God operates ad extra 
and thus reveals himeelf, it is common for the Targumists to say that 
his word operates, or makes the revelation. A few examples are neces- 
sary to show the manner of this. , 
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In Ex. 19: 17, the Hebrew runs thus, “ And Moses brought forth 
the people out of the camp fo meet with God ;” in the Targum, “To 
meet with the word of the Lord.” Job 42:9 (Heb.), “The Lord ae- 
cepted Job ;” in the Targum, “The word of the Lord accepted Job.” 
Ps. 2: 4 (Heb.), “The Lord shall have them in derision ;” in the Tar- 
gam, “The word of the Lord shall deride them.” Gen. 26: 8 (Heb-), 
“I will be with thee;” Targum, “My word shall be thy helper.” 
Gen. 89: 2 (Heb.), “The Lord was with Joseph;” Targum, “The 
word of the Lord was with Joseph.” Lightfoot, that great master of 
Rabbinical learning, says of these and the like cases; “So, all along, 
that kind of phrase is most familiar amongst them,” Hor. Heb. in Johan. 
1:1. Specially is this the case, when God is represented as transact- 
ing affairs of moment between himself and his people. Thus in Lev. 
26: 46 (Heb.), “ These are the statutes which the Lord made between 
him and the children of Israel ;” Targum, “ Between his word and the 
children of Israel.” Deut. 5: 5 (Heb.), “I stood between you and 
the Lord, at that time ;” Targum, “I stood between you and the word 
of the Lord.” Deut. 20: 1 (Heb.), “ The Lord thy God is with thee ;” 
Targum, “Jehovah is thy God, his word is with thee.” 

Such is the striking usage of the Targumists, in respect to the phrase 
word of God. They carry it indeed still further, and often express by 
wr" the emphatic pronouns myself, thyself, himself. Thus instead of 
the Heb. (Gen. 6:6), “It repented Jehovah,” the Targum has it, “Je- 
hovah repented himself,” or lit. “repented in his word,” i. e., in him- 
self. Gen. 8: 21 (Heb.),“ And Jehovah said in his heart ;” Targum, 
“ And Jehovah said in his word,” i.e., within himself. Strikingly is 
this idiom illustrated in a later Targum of 2 Chron. 16: 3, where the 
Hebrew runs thus, “ There is a league between me and thee ;” Targum, 
“between my word and thy word.” Thus xy~9 came, by usage among 
the Jews, to be employed not only to designate God as acting or ma- 
king some revelation of himself or of his will, but to be employed as 
a kind of intensive periphrastic pronoun to designate God himself. 
The transition was not unnatural. That which is often employed to 
express God revealed, may easily come at last to express the idea of 
God simply considered. 

What now are we to say, as to the real nature and design of the id- 
iom in question? Is it persontfication, or does it amount to the asser- 
tion of hypostasis? If we were to judge of this matter, only in view 
of the leading instances produced above, we might be ready to say, 
that it amounts to asserting hypostasis. But when we compare the id- 
iom in ite whole extent, we cannot view the matter in such a light. 
Even those cases which present word in the sense of the reciprocal 
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pronoun, cannot be regarded as hypostatically designating a being dif- 
ferent from God. But if those cases first produced above do indeed 
imply hypostasis, they must be understood of a being distinct and sep- 
arate from God. Had the ancient Hebrews any idea of this nature ? 
The Old Testament every where ascribes creative power and other di- 
vine attributes to God alone, in distinction from all inferior and subor- 
dinate beings. If John’s doctrine of the Logos was understood by the 
ancient Jews, it cannot be well affirmed that it is any where fairly de- 
veloped in the Heb. Scriptures. Indeed it seems to be plainly asserted in 
John 1: 18, that Christ, the Light of the world, was the first who fully 
developed the Godhead: “No man hath seen God at any time, the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
kém.” In the connection in which this passage stands, the implication 
is, that neither Moses, nor any other Old Testament writer, has made 
a full disclosure of the gospel-doctrine respecting God. “Grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ,” (v. 17.) 

In very late Targums, there are indeed passages which plainly imply 
a hypostatic use of xxt"2, i.e. word. But in those that were extant 
in the time of John, we find none which necessarily convey such a 
meaning. A sufficient explanation of the usus loguend: in question 
may be found, by resorting to personification, or (in other words) to 
symbolic representation. The words of men are the expressions of 
their desires, feelings, and wishes. They represent or symbolize the 
internal man. So when the word of God has efficiency, action, devel- 
opment ascribed to it, this ascription is made because it is the symbol 
or representative of the will or mind or energy of the Godhead. In 
this light we ought to regard the idiom of the Targums in question. 
A hypostasis, such as John presents, cannot well be found in them. 

For what purpose, then, do we resort to them? My answer would 
be, that we do so in order to show how the way was already prepared 
for John to apply the name of Logos to Christ. The word of God in 
the Old Testament, and the same word in the Targums, is a symbol of 
God in some way revealing himself, or making himself known to men. 
Was it not easy and natural for the apostle to name him Word, “who 
alone has fully declared God,” and “brought life and immortality to 
light ?” 

Still more easily may we conceive of this, in case the context in the 
prologue of John, and also the general tenor of his works, unite in 
showing that Christ is the true light of the world, and the great medi- 
um of all saving communication between God and man. Let us see 
if this be not the. predominant idea in the introduction to John’s gos- 
pel. 
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First of all, the Logos is with God, and is God; next he is the Cre- 
ator of all things; then he is the source and author of all life, specially 
of that which is spiritual; and lastly he communicates this higher life 
to men, by becoming the hight of men, a light shining on the darkened 
world of the ungodly, although not comprehended by the mass of them. 
John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, is next introduced. He 
came, not as the great light that was needed, but to bear witness re- 
specting it, that so he might induce men to regard it. The true light, 
in distinction both from all false ones and from all inadequate ones, 
was Christ. He who made the world came into it, but it rejected him ; 
he came even to his own peculiar people, and they in general did not 
receive him. ‘The Logos became incarnate ; his glory, as of the only 
begotten of the Father, was seen by his disciples, and it was because 
he was “full of grace and truth” that his disciples wondered and ad- 
mired. The Law, indeed, existed before. There was an Old Testa- 
ment revelation respecting God and our duty. But this was only a 
preparatory step for the complete illumination of the world. No legis- 
lator or prophet preceding the incarnation could accomplish this in an 
adequate manner, for no one had penetrated the secrets of the Divine 
bosom. “The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him,” v. 18. 

Such is the tenor and substance of the prologue before us. It lies 
now upon the very face of it, that Christ, as the light of the world, is 
its main subject. Ido not indeed consider this as indicating, that the 
instruction given by Christ was of itself the most important of all the 
thinge that he did, in order to secure our salvation, but as indicating 
that the light of truth must precede the conversion of men, and that 
without this, we should neither know the nature and extent of our 
malady, nor where we are to seek for adequate relief. The first thing 
which Christ did, was to trstruct ; after that he became the holy vic- 
tim, the expiatory sacrifice, which was necessary to complete his work 
and secure the great end of all the light which he had diffused. As 
“the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” John bas 
everywhere exhibited him, almost beyond any other New Testament 
writer. But while he exhibits this truth in all its extent and excel- 
lence, he insists, perhaps more than any other sacred writer, on the 
work which Christ performed in fully revealing God, and in bringing 
life and immortality to light. 

I must glance at a few passages out of his prologue, as specimens of 
John’s views in regard to this subject. 

The work of the Redeemer, while on earth, was to ‘make known 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent; which work 
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he performed,’ John 17: 8, 4. “To his disciples did he manifest the 
name of God, for their salvation,” 17: 6, 26. “We know that the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true,” 1 John 5: 20. “Ihave given unto them the 
words that thou gavest me; and they have received them,” John 17 :8. 
« As the Father hath taught me, I speak these things,” 8: 28. So 
12: 49, 14:10. “Thou hast the words of eternal life, 6:68. “The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life,” 6 : 68. 
“JT am the light of the world... the light of life,” 8: 12, and again in 
9: 5. “ Yet a little while is the light with you,” 12: 85, 36. “Iam 
come a light to the world,” 12:46. “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life,” 14: 6. “The anointing which ye have received of him... 
teacheth you all things, and is truth,” 1 John 2: 27. 

These are only specimens, and they might be greatly enlarged. But 
Ideem this unnecessary. The prologue itself is so replete with the 
idea of Christ as the light of the world, as the grand medium of com- 
municating divine and saving knowledge, that it seems to offer a plain 
and ready solution of the question, why Christ is styled the Logos. 
Oommunication to men of the will of God, of the doctrines of truth, 
of the way of salvation — the making known the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent — the bringing of life and immortality 
to light —are all significantly implied in the word Logos. That the 
word is an abstract and not a concrete one, is not a matter of chance 
or of insignificance. A concrete appellation here, e. g., 6 Aeyoov, 0 dt- 
8doxadog, or any like word, would be much tamer and lese significant 
than the word now employed. John abounds in this kind of idiom. 
“JT am the resurrection and the life,” 11:25. “Iam the door,” 10:9. 
“T am the way, and the truth, and the life,” 14:6. “The words that 
I speak, they are spirit, and they are life,” 6: 63. “God is light,” 1 
John 1:5. “God is love,” 1 John 4:8. Can any one, who enters 
into the spirit of the Hebrew writers, fail to discern the intensity of 
expression which such an idiom presents? God ts love is surely more 
impressive, yea more comprehensive, than God is benevolent, or God 
is kind. It implies not merely that he loves, but (if the expression 
may be allowed) that his very essence or nature comprises the element 
of love in itself. Christ ts the way, and the truth, and the life, implies 
more than to say, that he points out the way, that he teaches the truth; 
and that he bestows life. As there is no other name under heaven» 
given among men, whereby we can be saved; as none can come to the 
Father except by him; Christ is himself most significantly named the 
way of salvation, not merely him who points it out. And so of the 
truth ; for all essential and saving truth concentres in him. As to &fe, 
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be does not merely bestow it. “The Father has given the Son to have 
life in himself,” (5: 26) ; “In him was life,” (1: 4); i.e., the life-giv- 
ing principle pervades him, and makes a part of his very nature. In 
like manner Paul: “Christ is of God made unto us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” 1 Cor. 1:30. Will any 
one say, then, that the abstract word Logos is not the most significant 
of all that could be chosen to designate Christ as the great medium of 
communication between God and man, as the revealer of the myste- 
ries of God, as the discloser of all that pertains to our duty or our 
happiness? In a word, the essential meaning of Oeog Aoyos, is God 
revealed — God who communicates with his creatures, and discloses to 
them the way of salvation. What more appropriate appellation could 
be given, than that which John has chosen ? 

If now this process of reasoning and illustration seems in any good 
degree satisfactory to the reader, it may help to augment this satisfac- 
tion, if he reflect that the principle of interpretation, which I have now 
endeavored to follow out, is altogether plain and of a fundamental na- 
ture. It is simply grammatico-historical. First of all, if possible, we 
must interpret a writer by the aid of his own writings. Next, when 
this fails, or is not entirely satisfactory, we may then resort to the uses 
loquendi, to the circumstances, the usages, the opinions, and the like, 
of the time in which the writer lived. I have, in the preceding pages, - 
endeavored to do both. I have mainly relied on the leading views, 
which John’s prologue and gospel present, of him who came to redeem 
lost man. In these I have found, as it seems to me, a good reason for 
choosing the appellation Zogos. In resorting to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and the Chaldee translations of them, and the idiom which 
pervades these in regard to word of God, I have endeavored to 
show, that the way was fully prepared for John to apply the appella- 
tion in question with great significance, and (taking his own explana- 
tions of the word into view) with little danger of mistake as to his de- 
sign in giving to Christ such an appellation. 

If the preceding view of the appellation Logos is well grounded, it 
follows that the solution of the question by Beza, Tittmann, and oth- 
ers, viz., that 0 Adyog is equivalent to o Asyouevoc, and that this means 
the promised one, is not entitled to our assent. ‘O Aeyopevos is not em- 
ployed in such a sense in the Scriptures; nor does the context show 
that the subject-matter of the writer here is prediction or promise re- 
specting the Messiah. We have already seen that 0 Aeyoor cannot be 
substituted for o Aoyos, without greatly impairing its significant empha- 
sis. The opinion of Doederlein, Storr, and others, that Aoyog stands 
for author of the word, is somewhat nearer to correctness than ether 
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of the preceding ones. But even this view of the appellation is de- 
fective. These critics defend it by alleging, that qos applied to Christ 
means author of light ; and {wy applied in like manner means author 
of life. But we have already seen that these abstract nouns mean 
more than this. They designate the idea, that light and life concentre 
in him as their source and essence. 

But other views different from these, and from any that have here 
been exhibited, have been taken by many of the later and recent crit- 
ics. They compare the Logos of John with the representation of ewts- 
dom, as made in Prov. viii. and ix. 1—12. There wisdom is personi- 
fied, and is represented as the first-born of God, as being with him and 
being his delight, as assisting in the creation of the heavens and of the 
earth, as rejoicing in the habitable parts of the earth and taking delight 
in the sons of men, as instructing and enlightening and guiding men, 
specially kings and princes and nobles, and in a word as opening the 
way, by counsel and the communication of knowledge, to all peace and 
prosperity and happiness. 

Very easy, it must be confessed, would it be to apply all this to the 
Logos. But it should be remembered, first, that wisdom is poetically 
personified here as a divine attribute. Such an attribute the Logos is 
not, inasmuch as it became flesh. Next, it is clear that Aovog, in scrip- 
tural usage, never means twrsdom or reason. If now John meant sim- 
ply to follow in the steps of Solomon, why did he change the appella- 
tion? Christ is more than once called wrsdom in the New Testament, 
Matt. 11: 19, Luke 7: 35, 1 Cor. 1: 80. Why should John scruple 
to name him in the same way, specially since he has predicated so many 
things of the Logos which are also predicated of Wisdom? Plainly, 
I should reply, because wisdom in Prov. viii. is a divine attribute, and 
this could neither be represented as becoming incarnate, nor be called 
God. Lastly, John’s view of the Logos is given in prose, plain his- 
torico-didactic prose, while wisdom in Prov. viii. is manifestly a poetic 
personification of the highest and most imaginative stamp. That John 
has merely, or even at all, imitated or copied this, there is no good evi- 
dence in the prologue before us. The manner and style of the com- 
position are palpably different from that which we find in the work of 
Solomon. 

In the book of Jesus Sirach, one of the apocryphal works composed 
not long before the Christian era, there is a copious evlogy of Wisdom, 
(in chap. i. and xxiv.), which corresponds to that in the book of Prov- 
erbs, and doubtless is grounded on it. In chap. i., wisdom is declared 
to be “unsearchable; to bave been created before all things; to be 
poured out over all the works of God; as given to all who fear God; 
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and the beginning of wisdom, her crown, her fulness, her root, is the 
fear of the Lord.” Thus far there is scarcely any palpable personifi- 
cation ; and the latter declarations respecting it, show that it is spoken 
of as a virtue or grace, and not as a hypostasis. But in chap. xxiv., 
wisdom is represented as ‘proceeding from the mouth of the Most 
High, before time and from the beginning (vs. 3,9) ; as having sought 
after a resting place, and fourrd one in Israel, at Jerusalem, in Zion, 
among the people of God, where she flourished like the cedar of Leb- 
anon, etc., and produced abundant fruit. In the law of Moses she de- 
veloped herself in great fulness and abundance, like an unfathomable 
stream sending forth divine revelations, prophecies, knowledge, and 
love, for all generations.’ 

All this falls far short of Prov. viii. as to boldness and lofty concep- 
tion. The detail of the imagery, moreover, shows an anxiety on the 
part of the writer to appear ornate and imaginative, and exhibits much 
more of tinsel than of taste. Indeed one cannot for a moment sup- 
pose, after comparing the prologue of John with the chapters before 
us, that the apostle had before his mind at all, while writing the pro- 
logue, the picture drawn by the Son of Sirach. The personification 
even of wisdom, in the apocryphal writer, is on the whole but feebly 
developed; and far, very fur indeed, is this author from representing 
wisdom either as being God, or as having become incarnate. 

I do not see how the probability is to be made out, indeed, that any 
of the New Testament writers, either John or any other of them, was 
familiar with the apocryphal writings. It is remarkable, that nothing in 
all the New Testament is built on them, either of sentiment or of 
style. That some of the apostolic writers may have met with those 
apocryphal books, and read them more or less, I would not deny. But 
where is the passage in all the New Testament that copies after them, 
or is even modified by them? At any rate, John 1: 1—18 is as dis- 
crepant from what Jesus Sirach has written as we can well imagine, 
when we consider the kindred nature, or rather the kindred offices, of 
Aoyog and cogia. 

In the book of Baruch, 3: 1—4: 4, is a similar but much more in- 
distinct representation of cogia or georyoty. But it is not sufficiently 
prominent to require special notice now. 

The so-called Wisdom of Solomon is throughout an eulogy of wis- 
dom. Most of the book is occupied with showing how wisdom is to be 
sought, and what have been the fruits of it among the people of God, 
in securing their happiness and advancing the interests of true relig- 
ion in the world, in contrast with the folly, i.e. the idolatry of the 
heathen. But in 6: 22—9: 18 is a particular-and descriptive eulogy 
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of wisdom. The writer says that it is the sum of all knowledge and 
virtue, etc.; it is the gift of God bestowed only on the pious through 
their prayers; and then, 7: 22 seq., he describes it in the following 
manaer: “ Wisdom isa spirit intelligent, holy, simple, manifold, subtile, 
very mobile, piercing, undefiled, clear, invulnerable, benevolent, keen, 
unrestrained, beneficent, man-loving, steadfast, never-deceiving, care- 
freed, almighty, all-seeing, and pervading all intelligent, pure, and ten- 
der spirits.”. He then exhibits it as “the breath of God, the pure em- 
anation of his majesty, incapable of defilement, the radiance of eternal 
light, the spotless mirror of the divine activity, the reflection of his 
goodness. It is but one, and yet does everything ; itself changes not, 
while it renews all things ; it descends, from age to age, into the souls 
of the friends and prophets of God, and these only are loved by God. 
It is more resplendent than the sun, dwells above all the stars, and is 
to be preferred before the light. Its power reaches from one end of 
the world to the other, and it directs all things in the best manner.” 

Here then wisdom is not only called a spirit, but divine attributes 
are seemingly ascribed to it. It is the organ of God in creating, pre- 
serving, governing, and enlightening the world. At times, in this 
work, wisdom seems to be neither more nor less than the Holy Spirit 
of God, in the sense of his efficient agency; see 1: 4—7: 7, 22, and 
comp. 9:17. 7:7. 12:1. In chap. x. seq,, it is sometimes exchanged 
with Kvovos, and the same things are predicated of it. 

Is this persontfication, or is it hypostasis? It seems indeed to be 
something more than the first, but clearly it is not the last, at least not 
in the sense of making this hypostasis a being separate from God. It 
is sometimes presented as a kind of emanation from God, tantamount 
to a species of spiritual substance everywhere diffused, and every where 
irresistibly active. In 8: 2—9: 18, the mode of representing wisdom 
is merely one of personification. In x. seq.,a different view seems to 
be taken, for cogia is sometimes the equivalent of Kvgos. But the 
writer is so diffuse in many parts of his work, and so prodigal of epi- 
thets and imagery, that one would find it difficult indeed to make out 
from him a view both consistent and intelligible. At all events, the 
manner and matter are, for the most part, widely different from those 
of John.. No trace can be found in the latter of leaning upon the for- 
mer. The pictures drawn by each, are as diverse as the nature of the 
case well admits. 

But there is another Jewish writer, Philo of Alexandria, a contem- 
porary of the apostles, from whom, as some eminent critics of late 
affirm, John may have borrowed. Liicke, in his commentary on John 
(edit. 2), has strenuously labored to prove, that John’s views were in 
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fact moulded and modified by Philo’s speculations on the Logos, if not 
directly derived from them. To this De Wette assents, in his Hxreget- 
tcal Manual. These critics profess, indeed, not to be wholly satisfied 
that John drew directly from this source; but they think that at all 
events he must have been acquainted with Philo’s speculations, and 
influenced by them. 

The same thing has often been asserted before, and many have 
labored to establish the probability of the assertion. The numerous 
resemblances that are found in Philo, between his Logos and that of 
John, are the main sources of argument to which all theze critics re- 
sort. Some of these resemblances, at first view, appear to be very 
striking. Buta careful examination and comparison of the whole, 
leads to a conclusion very different from that which a hasty or a su- 
perficial reader might make. Dorner has recently made such an 
examination. He has shown, as it seems to me every unprejudiced 
reader must now acknowledge, that the Logos of Philo is not a hypos- 
tasis; that nothing was farther from Philo’s mind than the union of 
God and man in one person; that he had no belief in the need of any 
special atoning mediator like Christ, and no expectation of a Messiah 
like him who is described by John. “But,” to use the words of Dor- 
ner, “blinding as the resemblance between many of his ideas and 
modes of expression and those of Christianity may be to the superficial 
reader, yet the esgential principle of the two is to its very foundation 
diverse. Even that which sounds like [the expressions of John] has, 
in its entire connection, a meaning altogether diverse. . . . His system 
stalks by the cradle of Christianity only as a spectral counterpart. It 
appears like the floating, dissolving Fata Morgana, on the horizon 
where Christianity is about to arise.” (I. s. 56.) 

Such is the conclusion of the ablest writer, who has yet treated of 
the matter before us. It would detain me too long were I to produce, 
in this place, the views of Philo and the reasoning of Dorner respect- 
ing them. My intention however is, considering the importance of 
the subject, to exhibit them in the way of appendix, at the close of 
the present examination. 

I must add a few general remarks, before quitting the subject of the 
various productions which I have already brought to view, on the 
efforts that have been made to show that John drew his views of the 
Logos from them. 

Every one who is acquainted with the prejudices of the Palestine 
Jews against the foreign and the Grecian literature, during the apoe- 
tolic age, will be slow to believe, that a fisherman from the lake of 
Galilee was conversant with the philosophy of Philo, or even that of 
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the apocryphal books of the Old Testament. John might indeed, while 
at Ephesus, have formed an acquaintance with the writings of the 
Egyptian Hebrews. But were they in any repute at that time, or re- 
garded at all as authority, among the Palestine Jewa? The Sept. version 
of the O. Test. might be, and seems to have been, favorably regarded, 
by all the Jews acquainted with Greek. But the reason of this is 
plain. It was still the O. Test., although its costume was changed. 
But that Philo, or the apocryphal writers, were sources to which a 
genuine Hebrew would resort, in order to obtain his religious views, 
is a thing of which the N. Test. affords no good and certain evidence. 
John could not expect to commend his gospel to his countrymen in 
this way. The evidence, then, that he drew from such a source, ought 
to be very strong, in order to justify us in giving credit to it. 

One more general remark, and I shall pass on to the sequel of the 
verse before us. This is, that when so many resemblances of the cogia 
of Philo and of the Apocrypha to the Logos of John are produced, 
we must consider the obvious coincidence of these two words, in a 
variety of respects. In speaking of cog/a, a writer like Philo, or 

. Jesus Sirach, or even like the author of the book of Proverbs, might 
naturally say very much like that which John has said of the Logos; 
for all of the first named writers personify the wisdom of the Godhead, 
and in this way of course they say much that may be appropriately 
predicated of the Logos as represented by John. The former extend 
the idea of wisdom to all the manifestations of the Godhead. They 
represent it as a creative, life-giving, governing, enlightening, sancti- 
fying power. John has predicated the same things of the Logos. 
Hence the apparent similarity. But the discrepancy, after all, is strik- 
ing and fundamental. They evidently, for the most part, merely per- 
sonify, or, when they go beyond this (if indeed they do), they employ 
the word wisdom as a mere periphrasis for God himself; just as we 
use Omnipotence or Omntsctence to designate him who possesses these 
attributes. But with John, Logos is not an attribute. It is a hypos- 
tasis in some respects diverse from God, while still itis God. Withal, 
it “became flesh and dwelt among us.” This last circumstance, in a 
most special manner, widely distinguishes the Logos of John from the 
cogia of the other writers. Plainly, therefore, when the whole devel- 
pment in both cases is taken into view, and the nature of the subject 
in each is duly considered, the resemblances in some respects do not 
prove the derivation of John’s views from those of the former writers, 
inasmuch as the discrepancies are so wide and so palpable as to pre- 
clude any supposition of such a nature. Indeed I cannot resist the 
impression, that John pyrposely chose the word Adyog, in preference 
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to cogia, in order that he might avoid representing a divine attribute 
as becoming incarnate, and also avoid being confounded with the other 
writers who had treated of wisdom. 

IIeos tov Ozov — with God. So our version, and go the nature of 
the case obliges us to translate. The more usual meaning of 2go¢ with 
the Acc., is towards, to, unto. But the sense of the passage here would 
be marred, and indeed unintelligible, if we should so translate it. ITpo¢ 
has a multiplicity of meanings, and may stand before the Gen., Dat. 
or Accusative. In all these cases, it designates, among other things, 
space-relations ; and with either of the cases mgog may denote proxim- 
sty, nearness. That the idea which we express by at, with, near by, 
close to, is sometimes designated by wgog with the Acc., both in the 
classics and in the N. Test., ia plain from abundance of examples; see 
Mark 6: 3, ao0¢ suas, with us; Matt. 13: 56 id. Mark 9:19, 2go¢ 
wuds, with you; Matt. 26: 55. 1 Cor. 16: 6,7. Gal. 1:18. 4: 18. 
Mark 2:2. In such cases zgdy is equivalent to maga with the Dat. 
as Winer has abundantly shown in his Grammar, and as any good 
lexicon will demonstrate. Indeed John himself has decided this by 
his naga ceavr@ and waga coi in 17:5, where the very same con- 
nection of the Son with the Father is expressed as here, viz. one that 
preceded the creation of the world. The same idea is also expressed 
(in 1: 18) by the phrase, Who ts tn (or on, eig) the bosom of the Father. 
Nearness, intimate communion or the most intimate union, of the doyos 
with God, seems plainly to be the idea aimed at by mgo¢ soy Beor. 
Still it differs from what would be expressed by ey rm Dep. The lat- 
ter would carry with it the idea that the Aoyog was (80 to speak) a 
part or portion of the Godhead, as an attribute, etc. if metaphysically 
considered ; or if morally understood, it would designate a moral union, 
harmony, or agreement. IIgos zow Oeov expresses neither of these 
ideas, but designates an ontological connection and communion, with 
the implication, moreover, that in some respect or other there is a di- 
versity. We should not think of saying, with any intelligible meaning, 
that God ts with himself, when simply and absolutely considered. To 
say, then, that the Logos ts with him, must mean, that there is a di- 
versity of some kind between the Logos and God; although the wri- 
ter has not undertaken to define in what that diversity consists. I 
have named the connection ontological, because it is evidently of a 
nature different from that which is designated in such passages as as- 
sert the moral union of God and Christ and believers; e. g. John 17: 
21—23, comp. vs. 10, 11. 

But, after all, the inquiry remains: What is the exact idea which 
John means to designate? The word sgo¢ designates, in its primary 
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and literal sense, a space-relation, viz. the proximity of one thing to 
another. It may also have a kindred secondary and tropical sense ; in 
which case it means tn respect to, as to, tn reference to, according to, on 
account of, and the like. But plainly none of these or the like tropical 
senses fit the passage before us. We must return, then, to the onto- 
logical view, and ask: What in this respect does sgog mean? 

At the outset of this inquiry, some things appear to be plain and 
certain. An actual literal space-relation is out of the question, as has 
already been hinted, for the Logos and God are spiritual beings, yea 
purely spiritual. Now space-relations can belong only to material things, 
and cannot be literally transferred to spiritual ones. To say that the 
Logos was literally near to or with God, would therefore convey no 
intelligible and rational meaning. It would imply that both God and the 
Logos are of limited extension ; an idea incompatible with the omnipres- 
ence of both. John could not have meant to teach such a doctrine; for 
his views of the Godhead are evidently and palpably of the most spiritual 
kind. Something different from this he surely designed to express. But 
what this was, can be discovered, if indeed it is capable of being de- 
veloped, only by an accurate and careful survey of the nature of lan- 
guage, when applied to beings spiritual and divine. To do this effectu- 
ally, we must glance at some of the fundamental principles that belong 
to the nature of language, and to its application to the Godhead. 

(1) All language is the expression of thought and feeling. Beyond 
this circle it cannot go, and yet retain any definite meaning. What- 
ever it originally expresses, must be ideas within the circle of sensa- 
tion, reflection, or consciousness, for in one or other of these ways we 
obtain all our ideas. 

(2) No nation or people coin words beyond their necessity. They 
have no store-house where they are laidup. The power of coining is all 
they need; and this they poesess. Hence it is, that in neither Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin, can we find any words appropriate to express ideas or 
things, beyond the circle of knowledge among the nations who spoke 
these languages. For example, nearly all the modern technics of the 
arts and sciences, also all such words as designate objects that were 
unknown to them, whether they have relation to government, manners, 
customs, manufactures and instruments of various kinds, or to plants, 
trees, minerals, animals, and the like —all such words, which now 
make up one half of our language, are entirely wanting in the ancient 
languages. It is easy to illustrate this, by a moment's delay. Let us 
choose, as an example; things now connected with the art of carrying on 
war by land and by sea, a matter so well known and so often practised 
by the ancients. How would any one translate into Hebrew or Greek, 
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words expressive of the common implements of war at the present day ? 
Let him be called on to translate gunpowder, gun, rifle, swivel, bomb, 
cannon, Congreve rocket, and many other instruments of destruction ; 
can he do it? Or if we transfer the scene of contest to the waters of 
the ocean, we may then ask him to translate this (to us very intelligible) 
sentence: “The brig was hulled by a broad-side from a frigate, and 
blown up by a Congreve rocket from a man of war.” What is the rea- 
son, now, that in not one of the cases in question, or ina multitude more 
of the like tenor, not a single portion of this sentence can be expressed 
in Hebrew or Greek, in a manner like‘hat in which we express our- 
selves, or even at all, except by diffuse and inadequate circumlocution ? 
The reason, I answer, is plain enough. All these and the like objects 
were never within the circle of Greek or Hebrew cognition, and of 
course they have no names in the respective languages. This exempli- 
fies the position, that no store-house of words was furnished in ancient 
times for future use, and sufficiently illustrates our assertion, that the 
coining of words is limited by the need of them. 

Let us pause here, for a moment, and reverse the case. The He- 
brews and Greeks were cognizant of many objects natural and artifi- 
cial, which are entirely out of the circle of our acquaintance, and for 
which we have no names. How then can we translate many things 
named in the Scriptures of both Testaments? We cannot do it with 
any exactness. We must either transfer the words of the original, and 
explain as we best may, or we must employ a diluted and feeble cir- 
cumlocution. 

(3) We have seen that no people form words to designate things out 
of the circle of their cognition. So long then as the tnvisible world is 
known to them neither by experience nor intuition, men do not form 
words intended specifically to designate the objects of that world. But 
before a revelation, the true spiritual nature of God, and of heavenly 
beings, was wholly unknown to men. An imaginary future, and imagi- 
nary gods, the heathen nations indeed thought and spoke much of. But 
all they said and thought, in regard to these, is deeply tinged with 
their supposed resemblance to material and earthly objects. Their gods 
are of course full of human passions and infirmities. Their heaven and 
hell are but copies of terrestrial scenes of happiness or of misery. 
They were unable to go beyond this, in their conceptions or their ex- 
pressions. And it was by men of such a cast, that the Hebrew and 
Greek languages were moulded. Joshua tells us that the ancestors of 
Abraham “ served other gods,” 24: 2; and we know what was the state 
of the Greeks. When prophets and apostles, then, were called to de- 
liver inspired messages, they were compelled to employ languages 
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formed and fashioned by heathen polytheists and idolaters, who had no 
true idea of a spiritual Godhead, or of heaven, or hell. They must 
needs take the language as they found it, or else make a new one. 
But a new one would be intelligible only to the inspired, and of course 
it could make no revelation at all to the mass of men. What could 
they do, what did they do, in such an exigency as this? 

They did what the necessity of the case constrained them to do. 
In a few cases they formed new designations, by compounding words 
which bore a sense in some respects similar to the one they wished to 
express. They gave to some words a more prolonged or a shorter 
form, to indicate some discrepancy from former usage. But in far the 
greatest number of cases, they assigned to the old words a sense in 
some respects new, leaving it to the context and the nature of the case 
to point out the meaning of them. Nothing ig plainer, than that, so far 
as the invisible world is concerned, all the words, which designate ob- 
jects there, have a meaning in some respects quite new attached to them. 
Take, for example, feog, xugins, ayyrAo¢, SiaBodog, ovgavos, and the 
like, and a moment’s reflection will show, that not one of all these 
words was ever employed by the heathen Greek, before the Christian 
era, in the N. Test. sense. But the sacred writers did not, and could 
not, stop to define in all these cases. The context and the pervading 
tenor of the sentiment of course define the meaning of nearly all such 
words. 

But beyond the objects of the invisible world, the like usage was 
necessarily extended. Of some of the Christian graces and virtues, 
and of all the peculiar truths of Christianity, the heathen were igno- 
rant. How then can they be supposed to have formed words to ex- 
press those things of which they had no cognizance? The Christian 
grace of humility, for example, which is expressed by the newly coined 
word ranevoggocurn, they regarded only as pusillanimity. “Agéry 
was with them the name of bravery, courage, martial spirit, a word 
kindred to “Agns, Mars. In like manner, they assigned to motte, 
Sixasooven, yaors, and other like words, a sense quite discrepant from 
the evangelical one. There is not a page, nor scarcely a paragraph of 
the N. Test., which is not stamped with that character which a new 
revelation of necessity assigns to words. Scarcely ever has a greater 
error in philology been committed, than that of the Purists, who main- 
tained that the Greek of the N. Test. ia entirely classtcal. If it were so, 
then we should find only classical, i. e. heathen ideas in it ; and then, 
moreover, such a style would afford demonstrative evidence to the critic, 
that these books were not written by Hebrews. 
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We have now taken a view of the general nature of the case, which 
has respect to the invisible world. Leaving this general view, let us, 

(4) Make some more special investigation of the manner in which 
the Scriptures of both Testaments have disclosed to us the nature and 
developments of the Godhead. 

In the expression of all our views of God, we borrow analogies 
drawn from ourselves; and abstracting from them all that savors of the 
finite and the imperfect, we arrive at the idea of the infinite and the 
perfect. So we do now, and so we are compelled to do, notwithstand- 
ing all our advantages of an improved philosophy. The ancients went 
all lengths in these analogies. To God is assigned by them all the mem- 
bers of the human body, eyes, mouth, ears, arms, hands, feet, breast, etc. 
To God are assigned all the passions and emotions of the human mind, 
sinful ones only excepted. God loves, hates, is jealous, is grieved, 
mocks, scorns, derides, is angry, avenges himself, and the like. He 
ascends, he descends, he sits enthroned, he puts on dazzling costume, 
he makes war, he employs the bow and arrows, the spear, the helmet, 
and the breastplate. In a word, all that man ts or does, with the excep- 
tion of what is degrading or sinful, is ascribed to God in the Scriptures. 
How comes it, then, that no enlightened mind ever commits mistakes 
in regard to the interpretation of all such passages? The answer is easy. 
God isa spirit. This is the essence of his nature. An innumerable mul- 
titude of texts in the Scriptures exhibit him in this light, and predicate 
of him what can belong only to an infinite and perfect spirit. At once 
we say, then, that all such representations as are borrowed from our 
material nature and outward actions, are to be tropically understood. 
They are mere costume, not person. They are nothing more than sym- 
bols drawn from well known and familiar things, to indicate what we 
have no language to express in a direct and literal manner. Those 
representations, indeed, which are borrowed from the operations and 
affections of our own minds, comprise somewhat more of real analogy ; 
but most of them must, when we interpret them, be greatly modified 
and limited. God repents means that he changes the course of his 
providential action. When we repent of anything, we refrain from it, 
and alter our course of action. The change in the course pursued, ia 
applicable to the divine dealings; but the state of mind, in God and in 
us, is far from being the same. Anger in God must be a very different 
thing from what it is in us; but disapprobation or aversion, which lie at 
the basis of anger, may truly be predicated of the Divine Being. When 
he is said to be angry, the phraseology expresses his strong disappro- 
bation. In saying that God derides or laughs at the attempts of his 
enemies, there is a vivid designation of the utterly vain and futile na- 
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ture of those attempts as viewed by him. And the like may be said of 
most of the mental operations and affections ascribed to the supreme 
Being. Even loving and hating must be understood in a sense that 
divests these affections of all imperfection and weakness. Our exegeti- 
cal guide, in all such cases, is the nature and perfections of God. We 
cannot reasonably apply anything to him, which shall be so understood 
as to derogate from his spotless and all-perfect being. 

In all the ontological descriptions of the Godhead, moreover, there 
must of course be much of modification applied to the interpretation of 
the language. What pure spirit is in itself, we do not know ; much less, 
what an infinite and uncreated spirit is. When we say : ‘ God is omns- 
present, we do not mean, at least we should not mean, that he is every- 
where diffused, like the original fiery vapor of some geologists, or like 
some subtile and etherial fluid. If we say: ‘God is mighty, we must 
not conceive that his might, like ours, implies compactness and vigor of 
muscle and sinew, and of corporeal frame in general. Even when we 
speak of the operations of,the divine mind, we must be careful how we 
compare them with our own. God remembers does not imply that he 
makes mental effort to recal past occurrences or impressions. God 
knows seems, at first view, to be literally applicable. But it is not ex- 
actly so. We study, compare, reason, judge, and remember, in order 
to know. But through these processes the divine mind does not pass. 
We must abstract from the application to him all the efforts and 
methods of acquiring knowledge, and retain only the simple idea of per- 
fect cognition. 

It were easy to extend this examination to almost everything that 
we ascribe to God, in respect to his ontological nature, to his thinking, 
or his acting; and we should find, nearly without exception, that we 
must use and understand language in a modified sense. The modus tn 
quo must be left out of the account. We, when speaking of ourselves, 
of necessity include this. But as God is a spirit, uncreated, perfect, 
eternal, without parts or passions, whatever is predicated of him should 
not partake of what belongs to us merely as human, mortal, progressive, 
and never perfect. 

I have said that what we affirm of the Godhead must be modtjfied in 
the interpretation of it. I prefer this mode of characterizing the inter- 
pretation, to that of saying that the language is always tropically used. 
The latter would imply too much. When we say, God knows, it is no 
trope. There is the assertion of cognition in the phrase. But to apply 
knowing to God in the same sense as we apply it to ourselves, with all 
the implications that it necessarily suggests to our minds when affirmed 
of ourselves, would be altogether an erroneous application. As has 
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already been said, we must abstract from this, and from most other ex- 
pressions that have respect to the divine actions and emotions, the 
modus in quo throughout. Otherwise, we overlook the nature of an 
infinite and perfect spirit. 

Let us now return, after this long but I would hope sok useless di- 
gression, to zg0¢ tov Sedov. Clear it is, if the principles that have now 
been brought to view are well grounded, that a proper space-relation or 
proximity is out of the question. Oedg and oyog are spiritual beings, 
and therefore such an idea is irrelevant. The allegation that the Logos 
cannot be God, because he is said to be with htm, and therefore must 
be different from him with whom he is, seems often to be founded 
mainly on the conception of a space-relation ; and so far as it is so, it 
is not well grounded. The with, in this case, is something diverse from 
local proximity. 

What then is it? A positive and direct answer, except in a modified 
sense, we cannot make to this question. But we may say thus much, vis. 
that an intimate unton or connection between the Logos and God is as- 
serted ; and, as the case is, a connection of an ontological nature; for 
it is evidently the design of the writer to say something concerning the 
nature of the Logos. The fact then of an intimate connection is aver- 
red by him. But the manner of this, is not the subject of affirmation. 
. When we assert that God is omnipresent, we assert a plain, simple, 
credible truth or fact. But do we assert or know anything of the man- 
ner in which he is so? When we assert his self-existence, is the manner 
of it brought into view? Or, (to come nearer to objects with which we 
are conversant), when we assert the union of soul and body, which 
makes a human being, do we even pretend to know anything of the 
manner of this? It were easy to extend the same inquiry to ten thou- 
sand thousand things, that we assert and believe as facts or truths, 
where the modus tn quo is utterly beyond our reach. Even the blade 
of grass beneath our feet puts at defiance all our powers of knowledge, 
in regard to many particulars respecting it. 

The fact, then, of an intimate connection between God and the Logos, 
may be asserted, and be credible, without any explanation of the manner 
of that connection. Indeed, an explanation in human language may be, 
and probably ia, utterly impossible. Of course, then, we are not able to 
allege that the unity of the divine being is infringed by such a connec- 
tion. We must have something that is inconsistent with that unity 
positively disclosed, before we can come to such a conclusion. But this 
cannot be said of the allegation before us. There may be a diversity, 
in some respect or other, in a being, which does not destroy its unity. 
Some diversity, indeed, we are constrained to acknowledge, in the 
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present case. Connection or community necessarily implies some di- 
versity or other, between the objects connected or in community. 
There is a ézepor7¢, as the Greeks expressed it, i. e. lit. an otherness, 
in some sense or other. And is not this what all believe, who main- 
tain the doctrine of the Trinity? The Father is not in all respects 
the Son, nor the Son the Father. But whether the diversity in ques- 
tion is such as to forbid us to believe that the Son is truly divine, that 
is another question, and one to which our context affords an answer. 
For the present, I have only to add, that we must rest content with 
this idea of the meaning of our text, viz. that it imports the most inti- 
mate connection between God and the Logos, with the implication, at 
the same time, of some diversity between them. The spiritual and 
uncreated nature of God and the Logos, and the consequent incapacity 
of human language specifically to describe their nature and connection, 
forbid us to go beyond the generic idea of the simple fact presented to 
our view. 

One other question remains, respecting the object or design which 
John had in view, when he made the declaration before us. That it 
was important in his view, is manifest from the fact, that he has im- 
mediately repeated the assertion that the Logos was with God, in the 
second verse. Why this repetition? And specially, why does he not 
also repeat, at the same time, the declaration that the Logos is God ? 
The earnestness of his affirmation, manifested by the repetition, is pal- 
pable indeed to every reader; but the reason or ground of that ear- 
nestness is a matter not so obvious. In fact, I know not where to 
look, among the commentators, for an entirely satisfactory explanation. 
The whole passage seems plainly to wear the appearance of opposi- 
tion to some prevailing error of the times, in regard to the Logos. 

That Cerinthus was a contemporary of John, and that he taught his 
Gnostic doctrines at Ephesus, and was opposed by the apostle, the 
voice of antiquity has proclaimed. ‘The Gnostics ascribed the creation 
of the world to an inferior on, as they named their imaginary spirit- 
ual emanations from the great Supreme. With them all matter was 
@ production of an evil-minded being, and was in itself evil and a 
source of evil. Hence they denied the possibility of a real union be- 
tween the Logos and a human fleshly nature. That John has contro- 
verted this heresy, in his epistles, there can be no good room for doubt ; 
indeed it is now generally conceded. In 1 John 4: 2, 8, and in 2 John 
v. 7, are found plain and explicit declarations of an opinion opposite 
to that of the Gnostics respecting the Logos. Various passages, more- 
over, in John’s epistles are of a like tenor, and are to be interpreted 
hy the aid of these explicit texts. And in respect to the Gospel of 
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John, there seems to be no good reason to sappose, that the heresy in 
question is entirely out of its view. Doubtless we are not to regard 
the apostle as having intended, in his great work, principally to con- 
tend against Cerinthus, so as to take the attitude of a polemic through- 
out. But that he had in his mind, when he wrote the prologue before 
us, some of the errors of the Gnostics, in regard to the A®ons, and 
specially in regard to the Zon whom they represented as being the 
Logos, eeems to be altogether probable. They regarded and repre- 
sented the Logos a3 only one of the seven primary ‘ons, all of which 
were emanations or secondary beings, separate from God and liable to 
change. They maintained that this Logos neither created the world, 
nor in reality became incarnate. The visible creation sprung, as they 
averred, only from the lowest of the A%ons, who was apostate and de- 
generate; and the union of the Logos with the man Jesus they re- 
garded as only temporary and apparent, not lasting or real. In oppo- 
sition to these and the like views we may very naturally suppose John 
to have asserted, that the Logos was the creator of all things; that to 
be so, he must of course have been in union with God before the cre- 
ation, and not merely one of a separate and inferior order of emanated 
beings; and that this same Logos became incarnate and dwelt among 
men. All this stands opposed to the heretical doctrines in question ; 
not (so to speak) individually and polemically opposed to Cerinthus, 
but still asserting or declaring what, if admitted, would undermine the 
whole structure of the Gnostics. That there must have been some 
special call for the expression of sentiments like those in the prologue 
before us, every considerate reader will naturally see and feel. That 
the Gnostic views in question were already prevalent in a considerable 
degree, at the time when John wrote his Gospel, there is no good rea- 
son to doubt. Is it not natural, then, to suppose that John meant to 
oppose and undermine those views? Not that this was his sole or 
even his main object; for besides opposing Gnosticism, he was incul- 
cating or developing truths very important. 

If now the Logos was with God before the creation, and was eternal, 
then might he be the Creator of all things. But if he was a subsequent 
emanation, or belonged to a separate and inferior order of emanated 
beings, then he could not have been Creator, nor Redeemer in that high 
sense in which John speaks of him, viz. as the povoyevyg tov margoy. 
Hence the three declarations contained in the verse before us, that he 
was eternal, was with God, and was God. In the repetition of the 
assertion that the Logos was with God (vs. 1, 2), there is, as has 
already been remarked, beyond all doubt an emphasis. But it does 
not follow, that the sentiment of this clause is in itself more important 
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than the assertion which is’ not formally repeated, viz. that the Logos 
is God. ‘The reason for omitting here a direct repetition of this last 
idea, seems to be offered to our view by the subsequent context, where 
the Logos is represented as the Creator of all things. Is not this virtually 
a repetition, even with intensity, of the idea that he was God? So 
it must appear to most readers; for why may we not suppose them to 
believe, with Paul, that “he who made all things is God?” Heb. 3: 4. 
Creatorship is the highest evidence we can have of the being and 
power of God. 

Had we the religious history of the times and of the place, when 
and where John wrote his Gospel, there can be scarcely a doubt, that 
the entire meaning and design of the clause mgog tov @edv would be 
made plain to our apprehension. But as we have it not, we must con- 
tent ourselves with such an approximation to the object desired, as the 
nature of the case at present admits. To sum up all in a word: 
Gnosticism maintained, that the Logos was an emanation from God, 
which not only became a separate being, but belonged to an inferior 
and secondary order; while John asserts that he was ever in the most 
intimate union with God, and moreover was truly divine. Viewed in 
such a light, our text is full of appropriate and apposite meaning. 

We may now advance to the clause that follows mpo¢ cov Seer ; 
which is, xai Geog 79 0 Aoyos. 

The first question is, Which is the sudject of the clause, #eog or 0 
Acyos? The fact that Aoyog has the article and @eo¢ omits it, is not 
decisive, although this is the more common and classical usage. But 
still, a predicate may, and not unfrequently does, have the article; e. g. 
v. 4 here, 7 Zon iv 10 pas. 2 Cor. 3:17, 6 xvgiog tO mvevpa éott. 
1 John 3: 4, 7 auagzia eazy 7 avopia, and so elsewhere in many 
cases. On the other hand, that @zo¢ lacks the article, would not de- 
cide that it may not be the subject of the sentence; for it is one of 
those words which by usage often dispense with the article. (See 
Win. Gram. N. Test. on the Article.) It is the nature of the case, 
therefore, to which we must here appeal, in order to decide the ques- 
tion. If Seog be the subject, then the affirmation would be, that God 
ts the Word; which would make no sense, unless word be made to 
mean an attribute equivalent to wesdom or reason. This, however, is 
contrary to all the scriptural usage. Moreover, this would remove 
the diverstty between God and the Logos, which the preceding clause 
implies, as it would make Aoyoy merely an attribute of God. To all 
this we must add, that 2oyoy is, throughout the passage, the dominant 
subject. Like constructions in John may easily be found; e. g. 2vev- 
pa o Geos, John 4: 24. 0 Peog ayany éoziv, 1 John 4: 8,16. That 
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the predicate (@s0¢) should hold the first place in the clause before us, 
is altogether in accordance with what usage permits and sanctions. 
Such a position indicates of course that the word is emphatic, i. e. that 
special stress is laid upon it. 

But in what sense is @eo¢, as a predicate, to be taken? Origen sug- 
gested, in accordance with his views of the inferiority and dependence 
of the Son, that “the name @eog has the article, when it means the 
unbegotten God, but omits it when the Logos is called @eo¢.” It is 
somewhat difficult to account for such an assertion, on the part of Ori- 
gen; for even in this very prologue, the unbegotten God is twice 
named without the article, vs. 18, 18. Often is the same usage found 
elsewhere, as any Concordance will show. Besides, if @o¢ had the 
article prefixed, in this case, the sense of the passage would be entirely 
marred; for then there would be an assertion of the entire identity of 
the Logos and of God, while the writer is in the very act of bringing 
to view some distinction between them. De Wette has seen and can- 
didly acknowledged this. “The omission of the article,” says he, “ig 
designed ; : and it is full of meaning; for such a clause as 0 Aoyos 
nv 6 Seog would take away all definitive idea of the Logos, and yield 
only the senseless meaning (sinnlosen Sinn) that the Son ts the Father.” 
(Exeg. Handbuch in loc.) Liicke, in his Commentary, has ventured to 
suggest, that if John meant to assert of the Logos a nature truly di- 
vine, he could not well have omitted the article, for this would prevent 
all ambiguity. Had he inserted it, however, instead of making his 
meaning plain, he would, as we have seen, have presented his readers 
with the very unmeaning or paradoxical sentiment, that the Son is 
the Father, or that the Logos is in all respects the very same as the 
God with whom he is. Well might De Wette say, then, that the 
omission of the article here is designed, and full of meaning. By the 
very nature of the case, when #209 becomes a predicate in a sentence, 
it attains a predicative, i. e. attributive or adjective meaning, designat- 
ing some essence or quality inhering in the subject with which it ia 
connected. From the very nature of the case, also, it cannot mean, 
that one person, strictly considered, is another person, or that one be- 
ing is another being ; for this is a palpable impossibility. Oeog, there- 
fore, must be understood as designating a nature or quality which may 
belong to the Logos, e. g. divine essence or attributes. But whether 
it means a divine nature, divinity, Godhead, in a higher or lower sense, 
remains to be investigated in the sequel. Yet so far as the nature of 
a predicate is concerned, in the present case, we are obliged to suppose 
that it indicates something which belongs to, or is inherent in, the Lo- 
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gos which is the subject of the sentence. That something we can rea- 
sonably make out, only in the way that has just been indicated. 

I must remark however, in this place, that although the predicate, 
in thia and the like cases, obtains a kind of adjective meaning, it does 
not follow that Geog can here be exchanged for @eing, divine ; for this 
adjective is not unfrequently employed in a wider and less intensive 
sense than that which the noun @e0g designates in the present case, 
when interpreted according to its scriptural usage. Nor can we trans- 
late Oeo¢ a God; for this would designate the Logos only as ong 
among other gods, i. e. a particular individual among other individuals 
of the like rank. It would moreover be at variance with the adjecteve 
or attrindive meaning of @eo¢ as a predicate here, and present John 
as asserting, or at least assuming, the existence of a class of inferior 
divinities, which he surely did not admit. 

If the view of the omission of the article, which has been given 
above, be correct, it follows that what has been affirmed of this omis- 
sion, viz. that it indicates of itself the inferior nature of @eo¢, has no 
ground that is stable. John has done just what the nature of the case 
required him to do; and had he done otherwise, the whole tenor of v. 1 
would have been inexplicable, and the design of the writer marred 3 
for he would eitber have said, that the Logos was the identical God 
with whom he was, or that he was the only supreme God, exclusive 
of the Father and of the Holy Ghost. Neither of these has John affirmed. 

The question whether &e0¢ indicates a divine nature in its highest 
or in a lower sense, has often been raised, and is argued with much 
ingenuity and ability by Liicke. As he has exhibited the argument 
in favor of the lower sense in its best form, it becomes expedient to 
examine his positions. 

He says that two views may be taken of the clause xai Gs0¢ 79 d 
Aoyog. Its design may be to limit and restrain the preceding 2go0¢ ror 
@eov ; or it may be merely a further unfolding of the idea of commu- 
nity with God, “so as to prevent its being taken in a sense either too 
wide or too narrow.” He regards these two positions as quite distinct, 
and in some measure opposed to each other. I am unable to see this. 
In either case, something is added which prevents a wrong interpre- 
tation of zpo¢ zor Seor. In the first case, the writer would say, that 
being with God is not to be so taken as to exclude the Logos from 
possessing a divine nature ; in the second he would say, that in addi- 
tion to the idea of being with God, we must also include the idea that 
he was God, so as not to take the first assertion “in a sense too broad 
or too loose.” It comes to the same thing, at last, in both cases; for 
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both turn on preventing a misconception of 2gos ros Ssov. The whole 
must depend, then, on the meaning of @z0¢. 

Liicke further argues, that in the first case, the diversity of the wri- 
ter’s design would have required a dé or an adda before the last clause, 
instead of a xai. To this we might reply, by alleging (what is well 
known and quite frequent), that xa: often has an adversative sense — 
and yet, and sitll; e. g., in v. 10, last clause. So also in John 6: 70. 
7:19. 9:30. 17:25. 1 John 2:4, et al, see Lex. It even expresses 
the stronger adversative, viz: but; e. g., Matt. 12: 89. 13: 14, 17. 26: 
60, al. The Classics themselves occasionally exhibit this idiom; and 
above all, the Heb. } is very often employed in an adversative sense, 
as any one may see by consulting a good Lexicon. If necessary, we 
might resort to this answer, in a way merely philological. But it seems 
to be unnecessary. The true solution lies in the aphoristic style of 
John, which is quite remarkable. The nicer connecting particles, 
which cast such exquisite light and shade over the Attic Greek, are 
very often neglected in the New Testament, and the more simple Heb. 
structure is followed. So in the case before us. The Logos was thus 
and so, and the Logos was also soand so. Now if the latter addition 
in reality explains and limits the former clause, and does this by virtue 
of the sentiment which it contains, it is not necessary to put it in an 
adversative costume. The sentiment answers a double purpose; it 
teaches a truth or doctrine of high importance, and this truth at the 
same time prevents an erroneous conception ef what had gone before. 
An adveraative form would show that the principal design was mere 
explanation or limitation of what precedes. But this would not do 
justice to our text. John’s views extend beyond mere epexegesis. 

Liicke further asserts, that the last clause cannot be regarded as a 
new thought, because it is not repeated in v. 2, as the rest of the verse 
is. But it has already been suggested, that v. 3, which asserts crea- 
torshtp of the Logos, virtually and energetically repeats the idea that 
the Logoe is God. He adds, that the article before 8ed¢ would be 
necessary, if it meant true Godhead. But to this, an answer has al- 
ready been given. 

Last of all, he takes it for granted, that John drew his ideas of the 
Logos from Philo Judaeus. Philo asserts of the Logos, that he wag 
Ssvrepoc Geos, and Deog ... & xztazence. Now, says he, if Philo 
thus modifies #aoc, with such loose views of the Godhead as he had, 
must not John, who had so much purer and more exalted ideas of God 
than Philo, of course be understood as applying the epithet zd¢ to the 
Logos, in a modified and inferior sense ? 

In reply to this I can only say, at present, that it takes for granted: 
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far more than can be proved, or even rendered probable. That John 
studied the speculative works and borrowed from the store-house of 
the half Gentilizing, Platonizing’ Philo, seems to me altogether improb- 
able. In the sequel, by the aid of Dorner, I trust it will be satisfacto- 
rily shown, that an assumption like that of Liicke has no stable foun- 
dation. 

Here Liicke has left the subject before us. But why? Has he 
given us any fair view of the usage of the sacred writers, in both Tes- 
taments, with regard to the word eds, or its equivalent in Hebrew ? 
None. It becomes necessary, then, to make some suggestions in re- 
gard to this matter. ’ 

The sum of all may be expressed in a few words. Never, in all 
the Scriptures, is an individual called God simply, as the Logos here 
is, unless there is something in the context to show that the word is to 
be taken in a qualified sense. In Ex. 7:1, the Lord says to Moses: 
“‘T have made thee a god to Pharaoh.” In 4: 16 it is thus expressed « 
“Thou shalt be to him [to Pharaoh] instead of God.” In both cases 
the meaning is plain, viz: ‘Thou shalt address Pharaoh, and work 
miracles, in the place of the God who commissions thee.’ When mag- 
istrates are called gods (o*ri>x ), or angels are so named, the context 
always develops what will prevent mistake, on the part.of any intelli- 
gent reader. When idols are called gods, or a single idol is named a 
god, there never can be any doubt in what sense the words are em- 
ployed. They are spoken of, as their worshippers speak of them. 
Jehovah they are never named. There is but one alone, to whom this 
name belongs. And in the New Testament, beyond all doubt, the 
word @ed¢ predominantly designates the same being. 

At all events we challenge a single instance of the application, in 
the New Testament, of the name @eo¢ to any individual, excepting to 
God and Christ, or to the Holy Spirit. There is no accommodation 
here. The usage is uniform; it pervades the whole New Testament ; 
and it is withal a thing so plain, that he who runneth may read. 

But this is not all; for John has not only added nothing to soften 
the force and natural meaning of éed¢, but he has immediately sub- 
joined predicates of the Logos, which render the sense of @eo¢ here 
quite plain and inevitable. The Logos was not only eternal and with 
God, but he was the &ed¢ who created all things ; and this in so high 
and absolute a sense, that not even one thing was made which he did 
not make, v. 3. Now Paul says, that “the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen by the creation of the world, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead,” so that the very 
heathen are without excuse for unbelief, Rom. 1:20. Again he has 
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said, that “he who made all things, is God,” Heb. 8: 4. Throughout 
the Old Testament it is everywhere asserted and declared, that “the 
everlasting God, Jehovah, is the Creator of the ends of the earth,” 
Isa. 40: 28. When the ancient prophets bring to view the claims of 
idolaters for their idol gods, they never fail to put them in comparison 
with the exclusive claim of Jehovah to have created all things. They 
all perish ; their gods are the work of men’s hands; but he endureth 
forever, and is the eternal and self-existent God, from whom alone came 
all created things. The fact that the heathen gods are not creators, 
shows them to be no gods. There is no act of the Godhead, which is 
80 high, so striking, so exclusively his, as that of creation; and conse- 
quently the author of creation is at all events God to us. 

If this view is scriptural and correct, then bas John, who not only 
calls the Logos God but declares that he made all rings, taught us that 
he is true God, supreme God, and not a mere @ed¢ devtegos, or a Be0¢ 
.- + &y xazayoyor. That John and Paul agree in their leading views 
of Christianity, will not be questioned, I presume, by any serious and 
considerate inquirer. But Paul has directly asserted, that Christ is 
supreme God, 0 oo» éi navtor Peg, i.e., the existing God over all, 
Rom. 9:9. And to make this atill more strong, he adds, blessed for- 
ever, Amen. Paul also has told us, that “all things in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible, were created by Christ,” Col. 1:16; and 
again that “ God made the worlds by his Son,” Heb. 1: 2; and in Heb. 
2: 8—10, he has directly ascribed creation to the Son. Paul also 
speaks of “the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” Tit. 2:13; where the circumstance of appearing seems 
plainly, according to New Testament analogy, to indicate that Christ 
is spoken of. John himself has called Christ the true God and eternal 
life, 1 John 5: 20; forthe ovrog here (“ thts is the true God,” etc.) can- 
not grammatically relate to any antecedent but the immediate one, and 
this is Jesus Christ. Besides the 7 (007 aiostog, in this case, belongs to 
ovros as a predicate, and this is the name which John unquestionably 
gives to Christ, and not to God the Father, Jobn 1: 4. 14: 6. 1 John 
1:1,2. Now if the same being who is eternal life is also true God, 
(and this the construction of the sentence most plainly declares, for 
avros belongs to both predicates), then does John here call Christ the 
true God. If so, can any words show more plainly, that John did not 
regard Christ as merely a secondary or subordinate God? 

I am aware that Licke and De Wette give a different exegesis of 
the last two texts, as others before them had done. But I cannot help 
dissenting from them, on grounds that are grammatical and philologi- 
cal. De Wette himself ingenuously states, that, as to Tit. 2:13, the 
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New Testament Christology, which represents Christ as making his 
appearance, and not God the Father, is somewhat against his view. 
He also acknowledges, that where God the Father and Christ are both 
spoken of, it is usual for Paul to insert something which makes the 
line of separation clear; e. g., Tit. 1:4. 3:4—6. 1 Tim. 1:2. 2:35. 
2 Tim. 4:1, and often elsewhere. All this is well, for it is plainly a 
matter of fact in regard to the usage of Paul. Why then, in the case 
before us, viz: Tit. 2:13, did not the apostle put the article zou before 
awzyeo¢? Iam aware that where several nouns follow each other in 
succession, and specially when they are of the same number and gen- 
der, the article may be, and often is, omitted after the first noun ; even 
in cases where the sense implies the presence or rather the necessity 
of an article. This practice, however, is for the most part limited to 
particulars belonging to one whole. But wherever diversity is to be 
marked, or the sense becomes emphatic, the repetition of the article is 
necessary. In the case before us, if the great God is, as he maintains, 
to be separated from the Saviour, we may then well ask, why was not 
the article inserted after it? This consideration has appeared so weigh- 
ty to most minds, that from Chrysostom down to the present time, the 
great mass of interpreters have been guided by it. The cases appealed 
to by De Wette, in support of his allegation that the article is not neces- 
sary, (2 Thess. 1:12. 2 Pet. 1: 1), are diverse from the present one; 
for there yoy follows @eov and precedes xvgiov in the first case, 
and so before azzo0¢ in the latter. This of course makes the distinc- _ 
tion that is necessary to the sense required, without the aid of the arti- 
cle. He also appeals to Jude v. 4, “ Denying tov povoy Seanoryy xe 
xvotoy yucv I. Xgiorov; where, he says, the only Lord means God 
the Father. But this is the only example, in all the N. Test., which is 
of the same construction as the one before us in Tit. 2:13; and in re- 
spect to the meaning of this clause, I cannot accede to his view. Aeazo- 
tng, a8 applied to the divine Being, is a word of very rare occurrence 
in the N.Test.; but a case occurs in 2 Pet. 2: 1, where this apostle speaks 
of some “who deny the Lord (Seczozyy) who bought them.” From 
the striking resemblance of’ Jude, in style, to the second epistle of Pe- 
ter, we may argue with great probability, that decxory» is applied by 
the former to Christ, in the passage under consideratiun. The absence 
of the article before the second clause, renders this almost grammati- 
cally certain. If so, then De Wette has merely argued in a circle. In 
both cases, we seem to be grammatically and philologically obliged, to 
apply the highest epithets to Christ. He is the great God, and he is 
the only Lord. 

I have already said what I deem to be a sufficient vindication of the 
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sense given above to 1 John 5: 20. Liicke has argued at great length 
against this view, but not in any good measure to the satisfaction of one 
who seeks after a clear, intelligible, and grammatical meaning in John. 
He accuses the orthodox of strong prejudices in regard to the exegesis 
of it ; but he seems to me to be under opposite influences quite as strong. 
The main objection of De Wette is, that John does not elsewhere ap- 
ply @eog with the article to Christ, (he means in John 1:1). True; 
but in this latter case, De Wette himself has shown that the article 
was omitted by design, and because it would have made nonsense 
if it had been inserted. Besides this, his statement seems not to be 
quite exact. In John 20: 28, Thomas is represented as saying to Christ : 
“My Lord, xaio Pe pov.” If John did not utter this himself, it is 
clear that both he and the Saviour assented to and approved of it. 
The trpth is, that as Geog is often applied to God the Father, or (if one 
will so have it) God supreme, both with the article and without it, we 
may well ask: Why cannot the like usage take place in respect to 
Christ, when he is called eo¢? And if so, we can found no solid ar- 
gument against his true divinity, upon the absence of the article in any 
case. I would merely suggest, in addition to what has been already 
said on 1 John 5: 20, that if o alyOivog Bos is to be applied to God 
the Father, then is the course of the writer’s thought both singular and 
tautologous. He had just said: “We are in the true one, [i. e. the true 
God, or the Father], tn his Son Jesus Christ.” He then subjoins: 
“ The same (ovrog) ts the true God...” That is, according to Liicke, 
De Wette, and others, the apostle says: “ We are in the true [God], 
... the same true God (ovzo¢) is the true God.” This seems not to 
be making much progress. But quite different is the case, when (fol- 
lowing the laws of grammar) we refer ovzos to Jesus Christ. We have 
then an assertion full of meaning. And what more of difficulty is there, 
in supposing that John calls Christ the true God, than in the fact that 
he calls him God, and representa him as eternal, and then most ex- 
plicitly declares him to be the Creator.of the universe ? Again, we may 
well ask: Can any but the true God be eternal and the Creator of all 
ings ? 

But I must desist. My only apology for this unexpectedly pro- 
longed discussion, is the importance of the subject. I shall content my- 
self, for the rest, with much briefer hints. 

I might add to the N. Test. usage of calling Christ God, the passage 
in 1 Tim. 3: 16, “God was manifest in the flesh.” I am fully aware 
of the controversy about. the reading here, viz. og instead of adc. 
Bat I take it to be now settled, beyond all fair controversy, that #e0¢ is 
the true reading; and only Griesbach and Lachmann have ventured 
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on the other, in their critical editions of the N. Test. Dr. Henderson, 
in his Essay on this text, (reprinted in the older Bib. Repository), has 
placed this matter beyond fair critical objections. 

I might also appeal to Heb. 1: 8: “ But unto the Son he saith : Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever;” and that the true God is here 
meant, appears from the sequel, which ascribes the creation of all 
things to this same God. But as my purpose is not to exhaust the 
subject, but only to give leading touches and outlines, I must turn the 
reader's attention to a somewhat different view and illustration of the 
matter before us, by asking the question, Whether the general usage 
of the N. Test. will justify us in ascribing to Oedg a secondary, subor- 
dinate, catachrestic sense ? 

As John will best explain himself, we will proceed still further with 
him. In John 5:17, Jesus says, in order to justify himself against the 
accusations of the Jews that he had violated the sabbath, by healing 
the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda on that day: “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work ;” i. e. I have the same authority that he 
has to supersede the law of the sabbath. In 14:9 he says: “ He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” In 10: 80,“I and my Father 
are one ;” which does not seem here to mean a unity or harmony of a 
moral nature, as in 17: 11, 22. In 17: 5, Jesus speaks of “the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world was,” i. e. from eternity. 
Glory from whom? Not from creatures. It must then have been 
essential glory. In5:19,he says: “ Whatsoever things he [the Father] 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” In 5: 21, “The Son quick- 
eneth whom he will;” v. 25, “The dead shall bear the voice of the 
Son of God and live;” vy. 26, “The Son hath life in himself.” In 5: 
22, 23, “ All judgment is committed to the Son, that all men should 
honor the Son, even as they bonor the Father. 

These are only a small selection out of John’s many declarations 
respecting Christ. If we follow him to the Apocalypse, we open (1: 6) 
with the ascription of “glory and dominion to him [Christ], forever 
and ever, Amen ;” and in 6: 8—14, the whole of the heavenly world 
are represented as ascribing to “the Lamb that was slain, power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing ;” 
and then, again, as repeating this doxology by once more ascribing 
“ blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, to him that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Zam), forever and ever ;” to which a solemn Amen 
is responded. If any greater honor and praise are ascribed to God 
than this, I know not where to find an account of it. 

In four different places does John represent, in the Apocalypse, the 
Saviour as saying of himself: “I am the first and the last ;” and (with 
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a variation of phraseology) as declaring the same by saying repeatedly 
of himself, that he is “ the Alpha and Omega,” and “the beginning and 
the end;” vig. in Rev. 1: 11, 17. 2: & 21: 6 22:18. The very same 
description of Jehovah is given by Isaiah, in Isa. 41: 4, 44: 6. 48: 18. 
In Rev. 7: 15, the Lamb is spoken of by calling him 6 xa@spevos dui 
tev Seornv— an appellation often employed in the Apocalypee to de- 
signate God supreme. 

That the Lord our God is to be worshipped ia a spiritual manner, 
and that he alone is entitled to such homage, is as much a doctrine of 
the N. Testament as of the Old. Indeed, it lies upon the face of both 
Testaments. Yet that spiritual homage, prayer, and praise, are spokes of 
as directed and given to Christ, and as being due to him, lies alee om 
the face of the N. Test. writings. When Judas fell, and the apostles 
were about to select another apostle, they appealed in prayer to Christ, 
saying: “ Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men,” etc. i.e. de 
thou, who art omniscient, direct us to a right and proper choiee, Acts 1: 
24, The dying Stephen said, with his last breath, when filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and looking up to heaven: “Lord Jesus, receive my spi- 
rit” Actes 7:59. Christians are familiarly spoken of as “those who call 
on, i.e. invoke, the name of Christ.” So Ananias, Acts 9:14. So Paul, 
1 Cor. 1: 2. 2 Tim. 2:22. Even a heathen writer (Pliny) has noted it 
a8 @ prominent characteristic of early Christian worship, that in their 
public assemblies, “they sung a hymn to Christ as to God.” Paul 
prayed thrice to the Lord, i. e. Christ, that the thorn in his flesh might 
be removed, 2 Cor. 12: 8. He has assured us that “ whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord [Christ] shall be saved,” Rom. 10: 18. The 
fragments of very ancient Christian hymns, moreover, are filled with 
praises of Christ. But the most magnificent and ample of all that is 
said, in any one place, of the worship and glorification of Christ, is that 
sublime passage of John in Rev. v., which has already been quoted, 
and which leaves no question whether the worship is spiritwad In 
heaven, what other worship can be rendered? 

But I must refrain from further pursuing the subject of Christ’s 
true and proper rank, as it is presented by John himself, or by thre 
other writers of the N. Test. The uswe loquends of the apostles and 
primitive Christians, with regard to their manner of speaking in re- 
spect to Christ, and also the manner in which Christ spake of himself, 
are now, I would hope, sufficiently before us to enable us to decide, 
whether John has probably called Christ Seog in merely a subordi- 
nate and secondary sense. And now what says consctence ? I ask not 
merely for what an ordinary Christian conscience may say, but I would 
appeal, in all sineerity and honesthess of heart, to the enlightened aad 
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candid eritical consctence. I am aware of the many objections which 
philosophy can raise against the doctrine uf Christ’s divine nature. I 
am also aware, that very many objections have been and may be raised 
from declarations respecting Christ, which have their foundation en- 
tirely in the fact, that he was possessed of a nature truly human. But 
can all these change our opinion, as to the plain and obvious meaning 
of such texts as have now been brought to view? Can they furnish us 
with any satisfactory evidence, that John has left his readers to make 
out, as they can, the probability that he employs Geog in a sense for- 
eign to that of all the Bible besides ? 

It.is not my duty nor my province, to decide these questions for 
others. For myself, I cannot see good reason to doubt, that John be- 
lieved, and meant to teach, the real and essential divinity or godhead 
of the Logos. I cume to the present investigation, with an effort to 
lay aside, for the time being, all my previous convictions and views. I 
have done my best to pursue the investigation in the simple way of phi- 
lological and historical exegesis. I know of no ultimate appeal but 
this, and no higher one than this, when the question is made: What 
does the sacred writer mean? Did we possess the gift of inspiration, 
or had we an a priors knowledge of all that appertains to the mysteries 
of the Godhead and of the incarnation, we might then decide in an 
easier and more certain way, and with more authority. But as I make 
no claim to either of these, I have felt bound to follow the simple path 
of historico-exegetical inquiry. I have, after repeating the study of this 
portion of Scripture, and lecturing more or less upon it every year 
for the last forty years, gradually settled down upon the views which I 
have now given, and can sincerely aver, that my understanding, my 
heart, and my conscience, are satisfied with them. Others, of course, 
must judge for themselves. If I could, I would not refuse to them the 
liberty that I have myself taken. 

I must confess, however, that it is not without pain and the most sin- 
cere regret, that I see such men as De Wette and F. Liicke virtually 
rejecting conclusions such as those to which I have come. The exten- 
sive critical knowledge of these writers, their general sobriety and can. 
dor and ingenuousness as interpreters, and their kindness of feeling 
toward those who differ in opinion from them, all commend an attentive 
and respectful perusal and consideration of what they say, on any topic 
of such a nature as that before us. But after all, when I find that 
Litcke, in his Commentary, depends principally on the alleged resem- 
biance of John’s views of the Logos to those of Philo Judeus, in order 
to make out a secondary and lower sense of #ed¢ in the case before us, 
I am not prepared to follow him. He does indeed assign some other 
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reasons for his conolusion (I. s. 266) ; but these have already been ex- 
amined, and shown, at least as it seems to me, to be altogether unsatis- 
factory and inadequate to establish it. His last argument, and the one 
on which he appears to have moet relied, I have already briefly stated 
on p. 43 above. I bring it to view again, merely for the sake of some ad- 
ditional remarks not there made. It runs thus: ‘If Philo, with his 
looser and indefinite conceptions about the divine unity and attributes, 
deemed it necessary to caution the reader against taking @eog in its 
usual and proper meaning, when applied to the Logos, how much more 
must we suppose such a strenuous assertor of the divine unity as John, 
intended to employ the same word in a qualified sense, when applied 
by him to the Logos?’ 

But what now, I ask, is this, except to transfer Liicke’s own difficulties 
about the infringement on the divine unity to the mind of John? At 
all events, however, the argument on this score can be turned strongly 
against Liicke. In our turn we have a fair claim to ask: How came 
John, with his high and pure and strenuous views of the divine unity, 
to neglect doing what even thé looser and less accurate Philo has not 
ventured to leave undone? The latter, it is admitted, has specially 
cautioned and guarded his readers against giving to @eog its full and 
obvious meaning; and so he has saved them from mistaking him. But 
where has Jobn done this? Nota word of the kind; nay, he has taken 
a course directly the contrary. In the next breath, after he has declared 
the Logos to be soy, he tells us that he was the very @eoy who crea- 
ted the Universe, and who is the original author of all life and light 
We have moreover seen, above, how fully all his writings confirm this 
view. And why may we not, or rather, why must we not, believe with 
Paul, that “be who made all things is Gop?” 

De Wette takes a course somewhat different. He first brings together 
the prominent attributes and powers of the divine word, as developed 
in both Testaments. He then suggests, that inasmuch as Christ was 
fully commissioned to dispense this word so powerful and even creative ; 
since, moreover, he rose from the dead, was exalted to heaven, and 
made Lord and Governor of the Universe; it is‘no wonder that John 
was led to represent Christ as having borne a part in the creation of 
the world, and as now sustaining a part in the preservation of it (s. 12). 
He moreover deems it probable, that Philo’s works had an influence 
upon John. But he does not think it would be correct to say, that 
Jobn had Artan views of the Logos; yet he cautions us ugainst ascrib- 
ing to him Zrinttarian views. He says: “The half-Athanasian idea 
of a person, who has a separate subsistence, and yet forms no proper 
being for itself, but partakes of one in common with other persons, we 
must not ascribe to John.” (s. 14). 
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According to the first of these two representations, then, it was only 
the fervid and exuberant love and wonder of the apostle, which led him 
te make the lofty ascriptions of attributes divine to Christ. We, of 
eourse, must not interpret them in plain and sober earnest, but with all 
due regard to the rhetorical language and hyperbolical nature of the 
expressions employed. In the second case, where it is averred that 
John probably borrowed from Philo, we are admonished that we must 
be cautions, how we make out any 7rinséarian deductions from him; 
for Philo Knew nothing of a Trinity. 

What then, I would respectfully yet earnestly ask, are we to make 
owt from John, as to the Logos? De Wette has not told us what we 
ought to think or believe concerning him; at least I cannot make out 
from him any explicit answer to this question. The suggestions which 
he has made, partake so largely of the quality of surmises and conject- 
ores, that I can find no punctum stans ; and on this account, I deem it 
unnecessary further to canvass them. 

With a deeper interest still, then, I now return to the question : 
What says conscience? conscience both critical and Christian. The de- 
mands of criticism I have endeavored to meet. The usus loguends of 
the Scriptures throughout, in regard to Gacy, admits of no doubt in any 
other case. Why should we doubthere? Owr philosophical or specu- 
lative difficulties are not to be obtruded upon John. The simple ques- 
tion is: Has he been his own interpreter? That question has been 
discussed. If we act the part of critics and simple interpreters, we 
eannet find good reason for doubt. Is there, then, any other satisfacto- 
ry reason, why we should refuse our assent, to what he has so plainly, 
and (may I not now say ?) unequivocally asserted ? 

If the appeal may now be made toa conscience both cnttical and 
Christian, then I would ask, in all serious earnestness, why we are not 
to give credit to that apostle whom Jesus specially loved, on whose bo- 
som he leaned, and to whom he seems to have imparted more of the 
secrets of his bosom, than to any other man? I am aware of the re- 
peated and violent efforts that have been made to destroy the credit of 
John’s Gospel, by impeaching its genuineness. But it has stood the 
fiery trial; it has passed unscathed through the furnace that was seven 
times heated. The time is now near, if not already arrived, when no 
sober critic will venture on such an impeachment. A reader intelli- 
geat, feeling, and devout, cannot well study attentively the Gospel of 
John, without a deep conviction, that he has developed more minutely 
and exactly the manner of his Master’s peculiar thoughts and exprese- 
ions, than any other New Testament writer. Why then should we not 
give him full credit? Why not anxiously ask of him, what He who 
leaned upon his bosom disclosed, respecting his person and his work ? 
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A deep Christian feeling must naturally be inclined todo this. It is 
' easy, indeed, to speculate as philologists and philosophers, on any and 
every part of John’s writings, with great coolness, or even with icy in- 
difference. In the midst of the literary and intellectual, it is easy, and 
even natural, to become exclusively mtent on the pursuit of what be- 
longs to these respective domains. But let him, who is descending to- 
ward the grave, and has renounced the expectation of returning to the 
active pursuits of life, or let any one under a deep conviction of sin, of 
his accountability, and of the frailty of human life, once urge on himself 
the questions: What am I? And whither am I going? and conscience 
will press upon him inquiries of awful moment. That will tell him 
that he is a sinner ; a sinner against light and love. It will tell him, that 
although, through divine mercy, he may have shunned the vices that 
bring on him who commits them the reproaches of men, yet that every 
passing day and hour of conscious action has been adding to the num- 
ber of his sins; yea, that even his. most holy acts and desires have 
been attended with much imperfection, since they have fallen short of 
that measure of intensity and entireness which both the law and the 
gospel demand. Where then, and to whom, is he to look? How is he 
to meet in judgment that God who is of purer eyes than to behold in- 
iquity, before whom the heavens are not clean, and who has said that 
the soul which sinneth shall die? He cannot atone for one sin. He 
cannot avert the sentence of condemnation. If there be any deliver- 
ance for him, it must be through him who came down from that throne 
where he had glory with the Father before the world was, who became 
fiesh and dwelt amongst us, who died that we might live, and who pur- 
chased eternal redemption for us. 

And that Glorious Being, full of grace and truth, who has done all 
this, and will do all that we can ask or need —in what light shall the 
dying sinner view him, that he may obtain the peace which he 
needs? Will he not feel constrained to say, as did an eminently devo- 
ted minister of Christ: “ Whatever others may think or feel in regard 
to their sins and their need of a Saviour, I am fully persuaded, that no- 
thing less than an almighty Saviour will do for me.” 

At such an hour, and in such a condition as has now been described, 
I cannot well conceive how a Christian conscience can refrain from 
grasping with a strong hand, on those precious truths which John has 
so often and so strikingly set forth, and specially in the introduction to 
his Gospel. Here the trembling sinner may see the almighty, the ev- 
erlasting Saviour that he needs. Here he may learn, that when look- 
ing to Christ as his only and all-sufficient Saviour, he may confidently 
direct his hunble supplications Po him. He may come even with 
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boldness to the throne of grace on which: he is seated, and lift up his 
voice before him, while pleading for mercy, and say: “QO thou, who 
wast from everlasting with God, and wast God; thou, who art God 
manifest in the flesh; who art the great God and only Saviour; who 
art the true God and eternal life; who art the King of kings, aad Lerd 
of lorda; who hast all power in heaven and on earth; who art God 
over all and blessed forever; who art therefore ghle to save, even to 
the uttermost, all who come to thee; thou Lamb of God that takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon me!” And ina dying 
hour, what shall be do and say as his last decisive act, before he appears 
in the presence of his Maker? If he be fall of the Holy Ghost as the 
dying Stephen was, he will look up to heaven, and see Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God, and like that martyr with his latest breath 
exclaim: “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” 

Let me be one of those truly righteous, who thus feel and thus pray ; 
and let my last end be like theirs ! 

[The remaining verses, 2-18, will be commented op Ina much more brief and sammary 


menner, in the naxt No. of this Miscellany, in case a kind Providence should perssit. the, wai- 
ter to continue his labors. } 


ARTICLE III. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHURCH HISTORY AS A SCIENCE. 
By Profeaser Philip Schaff, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Cxurca History, like every other branch of learning, has its own 
history, serving to bring its true object and proper method gradually 
more and more into view. It may throw some light on the nature of 
the science, and at the same time assist our sense of the necessary 
qualifications of a church historian, to trace its progress from the be- 
ginning down to the present time. In this sketch we shall pay par- 
ticular attention to the Protestant historians. 


L Hisrorianws BEFORE THE RerorMATION.. 


$1. Tha Fathers. 


Here, as in all other departments of theology, the. Gresb chureh 
leads the way. Leaving out of view the Acts of the Apostles by 
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Luxe, and the five lost books of Koclesiastical Memoirs by Hecesir- 
pus, a Jewssh Christian writer of the second century, the title ‘father 
of church history’ belongs undoubtedly to Euszsrus (f 340), the 
learned and trath-loving bishop of Caesarea. In his church history, 
which reaches in ten books to the year 824, he has made faithful use 
of the libraries of his friend Pamphilus of Caesarea and Alexander bishop 
of Jerusalem, the canonical and apocryphal writings, the works of the 
disciples, of the apostles, the apologists and oldest church fathers, inchad- 
ing many valuable docaments which have since perished.”! Less worthy 
ef confidence is his biography of Constantine the Great; he was too 
much blinded by the favors which this emperor had shown towards 
the church, not to sacrifice the character of the historian frequently to 
that of the panegyrist. He was followed and continued in the fifth 
century, first by two jurists of Constantinople; Socrates, who ear 
ried forward the history of the church, in seven books, from the be- 
ginning of Constantine’s reign (306) to the year 439, in unpretending, 
often careless style, but without prejudice and with more critical tact 
than Eusebius; and Hermas Sozomenvs, of Palestine, whose nine 
books embrace the same period (823—-423), but have more respect to 
monasticiem, of which he was an enthusiastic admirer. Then comes 
THEopoast, bishop of Cyrus, who wrote his work, in five books 
(from 825429), about the year 450, and excels both the last named 
im style and richness of matter. In his Lives of Thirty Hermits how- 
ever (giloPeos icrogia), he relates in part the most marvellous events 
ef hie heroes, without leaving the least room for doubt. While all 
these writers belonged to the Catholie church, PHiLosToneivs on 
the other hand wrote in the interest of Arianism; of his twelve 
books, however (from 800—-425), we have only extracts, in the Bib- 
liotheca of Photins. From the sixth century are to be named, THEO- 
porRus of Constantinople, who continued the history to the year 518, 
and the Syrian lawyer, Evacaivs of Antioch, who brought it down to 
594, Photius boasts of him, that he wae more orthodox than all his 
predecessors.27 The later Greek church, whoee life altogether since 
its separation from the Latin may be styled a progressive stagnation, 
has accomplished but little for eur science. In the fourteenth century 
NicerHorvus CaLvisti, a monk of Constantineple (about 18383), com- 
piled out of two older historians a new church history in twenty-three 





1 A detailed account of his sources, sixty in number, is given by Flagg, Veveneh 
einer Geschichte der theolog. Wissenschaften, Halle. 1797. Part II, P. 321 ff. 

* All these seven historians have been published together, in Greek and Latin, 
with notes, by Varsius, in three volumes folio (Par. 1659—1677, also Amste- 
lod. 1695, and Cantabr. 1730). 
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books, of which, however, only eighteen (to A. D. 610) are preserved in 
a single manuscript of the Vienna library. From the close connection 
of church and State in the Byzantine empire, however, the so called 
Scoriprores Brzanrini may also be reckoned in part to the literature 
of church history. 

The Latin church historians were wholly dependent on Greek mo- 
dels. Rurinus, presbyter of Aquileia ( 410), translated the work of 
Eusebius, and added two books, carrying it on to the death of Theo- 
dosius the Great (395). Suxricius Severus (t about 420) wrote 
a Historia sacra from the creation of the world to the year 400, which 
however hardly deserves the name of a history. CassioDORUS, consul 
and monk (f about 562), towards the end of his life, from the works of 
Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret, which he had translated for him 
into Latin by his friend Epiphanius Scholasticus, composed his Histo- 
ria tripartita, in twelve books; and this extract served the Latin 
church as a manual through the whole period of the Middle Ages. 


- 


§ 2. The Middle Ages. 


This period furnished no independent exhibitions of general church 
history. For the Historiae ecclestasticae of Haymo, bishop of Hal- 
beratadt (+ 853), in ten books, are a mere extract of the translation of 
Eusebius by Rufinus ; and the Astoria ecclesiastica, or Ohronographia 
érapartita, of the Roman presbyter and librarian Anastasius (ft about 
886), is partly a translation of the Chronography of Nicepliorus, and 
in part an extract from the works of Syncellus and Theophanes. On 
the other hand, we have from this time a multitude of chronicles, 
biographies of saints, histories of single convents and monastic orders, 
which are mostly indeed simple, often uncritical narrations, but full of 
valuable material; and then, works on single national churches, as the 
church history of the Franks by Greeory or Tours (tf 595), the 
old British and Anglo-Saxon church history by VENERABLE BEDE 
(T 7395), to the year 731, the four books of the canon, Apa oF Bre- 
MEN, on the period from Charlemagne to the year 1076, which is im- 
portant for the spread of Christianity among the Saxons and in Scan- 
dinavia, in particular for the archbishopricof Hamburg-Bremen. The 
revival of classical studies roused here and there the spirit of critical 
inquiry ; of which we have an example in the Roman canon, Lav- 
RENTIUS VALLA (f 1457), who ventured to prove the utter ground- 
leasness of Constantine’s donation to Pope Sylvester, and combated 
also the traditional opinion that the apostles had each composed a part 
of the Apostle’s Creed. 
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In all these worka from the time before the Reformation, invaluable 
as they are in their way, we have charch history in its infancy or 
childhood. The eburch was not brought yet to reflect on her own ex- 
istence, the power of tradition was unshaken. For this reason, the 
spirit of free inquiry and genuine scientific method, were almost es- 
tirely wanting. The whole apprehension of what history is was one- 
sided, as it embraced properly only facts, or the activity of the spirit 
in its outward direction. No real history of dogma had place at all, 
as implying the idea that the doctrine of the church itself goes through 
a living process of development. The only form in which this most 
important branch of historical theology existed, and made its first ap- 
pearance, was the history of heresies, as may be seen in the principal 
works of ecclesiastical antiquity on this subjeet by ErreHanius and 
THEODORET. 


II. Roman CATHOLIC HISTORIANS 8INCK THE REFORMATION. 


§ 3. General Character of Roman Catholic Historiography. 


From the old Catholic church historians, we pasa forward directly te 
the Roman Catholic since the Reformation, as most nearly related to 
them in spirit and teadency. With these two the idea of development 
ia wanting, and along with it all free and unbiassed criticum. Their 
position is settled for them beforehand; it ia the position of fred 
orthodoxy and exclusive churchdom. Their doctrine of the infallible 
authority of the papacy cramps inquiry on all sides, and since the con- 
ception of the church is for them that of the Roman church, they look 
upon all variations from this of course as apostasy and corruption, as 
damnable heresy and schism. Hence no justice is to be expected 
from them towards non-Catholic movements, and this exclusiveness 
stands out most harshly in the treatment of the last three centuries, 
which it is plain have been ruled predominantly by the spirit of the 
Reformation. The pure historical charaeter is here troubled and dis- 
tarbed by apologetic interest for the papacy, and polemic zeal against _ 
all that is anti-Roman. The endeavor is everywhere to carry up the 
Roman doctrines and institutions into the most gray antiquity, and to 
vindicate for them if possible apostolical authority, which of necessity 
involves the greatest violence in many cases to history. Still the Ro- 
man Catholic historians are not wanting in extensive learning. On 
the field of their own church they have gone into the most searching 
and profound investigations, moved to them mainly by the antagonistic 
foree of Protestantism itself, and altogether deserve well, in many 
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ways, for what they have done to promote our science ; in the nature 
of the case too they could not fail, particularly the most influential 
among them, to proceed more cautiously, giving up many manifest fables 
and superstitions which had been received before without question as 
historical facts, and accommodating themselves more to modern taste, 
both in matter and manner. 


td 


§ 4. (1) Lalian Historians. 


The first Protestant church history, the Magdeburg Centuries, crea- 
ted such a sensation, that the Roman Church was forced to bestir itself 
earnestly for its counteraction in the same form. This service was un- 
dertaken by the Neapolitan, Carsak Baronivs, properly Baronio, 
at the instunce of his teacher, Philip Neri, in a very learned and acute 
work, on which he labored for thirty years, till his death, (A. D. 1607,) 
with unwearied diligence, and for which he was rewarded with the 
dignity of a cardinal. His Annales ecclestastici, which appeared firat 
at Rome (1588—1607), and which have been since many times re- 
printed, as well as excerpted from, translated, and continued by other 
Italians, though with small skill, embrace in twelve folio volumes as 
many centuries, from the birth of Christ to the year 1198. They fur- 
nish from the papal archives, and from many libraries, in particular 
from the Vatican, a multitude of documents and public papers which 
were previously unknown, and contain so much that is valuable, with 
all their faults, that to this day it is not easy to dispense with them in 
a thorough course of study. The cardinal came forward with the feel- 
ing, that the first true church history was that offered by himself. He 
complains of Eusebius that he had favored the Arians, of Socrates and 
Sozomen that they bad favored the Novatians, and of all his prede- 
cessors that they had gone to work without critical discrimination. 
The Magdeburg Centuries he styles up and down Centuries of Satan. 
He wrote in the interest unconditionally of the absolute Papacy, and 
endeavors to show that it was instituted by Christ, that it has remained 
always the same in doctrine and constitution, that the Reformation ac- 
cordingly was an apostasy from the true Church, and an insurrection 
against the order of God. This purpose required however the help of 
many fictitious or corrupted facts and spurious documents, as well as 
the suppression or distortion, on the other hand, of important records. 
Hence he found opponents, not only among the Protestants, but among 
the Catholics also, above all in the profoundly learned French Fran- 
ciscan ANTON PaGI. 

For single portions of church history, valuable collections of docu- 
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ments and editions of older writers, distinguishing credit is dae among 
the Italians to Muratori, ZAccAQNI, ZACCARIA, Manst and GaL- 
LaNDI. The most genial and free-minded among the Italian church 
historians, is Paoto Sarpt, (1623) from whom it is to be regretted 
that we have only a history of the Council of Trent. 


§ 5. (2) French Eistorians. 


The first merit, among the Catholic writers in this department, be- 
longs collectively to the Hrench, whose free position over against the 
Roman See has here been in their favor. The defence of the Galli- 
can church freedom indeed served itself to call forth, in part, the most 
interesting and thorough investigations, In this view wrote first Bish- 
op Gopeav, of Vence, in popular form, (1635) coming down howev- 
er only to the end of the 9th century, then the far more learned Do- 
minican NaTALIs ALEXANDER (JVoél), whose work, in twenty-four 
volumes (1676—86) comes down to the year 1600. He defends, in 
direct opposition to Baronius, the rights of the Church and of the sec- 
ular princes against the Popes, and declares the reformatory councils 
of Pisa, Constance and Basel to be cecumenical ; justifies still however 
the cruel persecutions of the Albigenses, and is full of zeal against the 
Protestant heretics. Innocent XI. prohibited this work, in 1684, un- 
der pain of excommunication ; but thirty years later, Benedict XIIL, 
also a Dominican, set it free again. In the year 1690, CLaupE FLEv- 
RY, confessor of Louis XV., who lived however as an anchoret at court, 
began the publication of his Atstotre ecclesiastique, which reaches in 
twenty volumes to the year 1414, and was continued by Fasre, though 
with no inward vocation, down to the year 1595. Fleury writes dif- 
.fusely and in the spirit of a monk, but with taste and skill, in mild 
temper and strong love for the Church and Christianity, and with a 
view always to edify as well as to instruct. He follows the order of 
time, though not slavishly, prefacing some of his volumes with general 
characteristics. He also defends antiquity and the Gallican ecclesias- 
tical constitution, without however surrendering at all the credit of the 
Church, its general tradition, or the necessity of the Pope as its head. 
His principal concern is with doctrine, discipline, and practical piety. 
The spirited and eloquent bishop, Bossvet, in his universal history, 
(Discours sur l'histoire universelle, 1681), which reaches from the 
creation to Charlemagne, exhibits religion and the Church as the soul 
and centre of all history. The Jansenist TILLEMONT pursued a new 
plan, composing a church history of the first six centuries, in sixteen 
volumes, (1693—1712), from original sources purely, with the most 
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accurate and conscientious: fidelity, and adding his learned investige- 
tions in the way of notes. 

In addition however to these general works, great pervice has been 
rendered to the science by the learned monastic institations of France, 
in single departments of church history, costly edittons of the fathers, 
and other auxiliary apparatus. Special mention here is due to the St. 
Maur Benedictines, D’AcHERY, RUINART, MaBILLON, Martene, 
DuranD, Montravcon,? and to the Jesuits Srrmonp and Petrau 
(Petavius), who by his celebrated work de theologiete dogmatibus 
(1644—50) forms an epoch in dogmatic history. 


§ 6. (3) German Historians. 


Among the Catholics of Germany, an independent and free mtetest 
in church history began to show itself first in the Josephine period, but 
still more through the stimulus of Protestant theology; so that the 
most has been done there for the science recently. General works, 
though in part unfinished, have been furnished by Rorxo, DANNE- 
MAYR, the well known convert, Count Stotsera,* Rirrer, Locw- 
ErrER, Hortie, ALZ0G, D6LLINGER; valuable monographs, by Hur- 
TER, 5 Herece, and others. The fullest inward cal] must be allowed in 


— 


* In the congregation of St. Maur, a complete system of studies prevailed. The 
general was authorized, in extensive literary enterprises, to assign their parts to 
the different members according to their talents and tastes, so that one collected 
material, another arranged, a third manufactured, a fourth finished off, a tifth took 
charge of the press, etc. Each was required to labor, without regard to his own 
credit, for the benefit of the world only, and the honor of the order. In many ca- 
ses, the authors are not cven named. By this codperation of different scholars, 
who were at the same time free from all secular cares, and favored with wealth 
and the most ample literary helps, vast works were produced, such as an academy 
of sciences even could hardly undertake. The best edition of the church fathers, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Athanasius, Ba- 
sil, Chrysostom, Gregory the Great, Bernard of Clairvaux, etc. we owe to the 
diligence of the St. Maurists, which was not equalled, in a literary respect, by the 
Jesuits. 

‘ Hass says of him strikingly, that he has written and composed (gedichtet) the 
history of the Jewish nation, as well as of the ancient Church, with the seal, the 
unction, and unreserved devotion of a proselyte, but with a heart also full of ef- 
thusiasm and love. 

® Hourter, it is true, when he wrote his learned and skilful work, (in four vol- 
umes) on Innocent III., was nominally still Reformed antistes in Schaffhausen ; 
but the Roman Catholic tendency already shows itself, beyond all mistake, in his 
unqualified praise of his hero, and of the age to which he belonged, as aleo in bis 
strongly marked partiality fur a brilliant hierarchy and pompous ceremonial. it 
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favor of the ingenious and pious MouLER, (f 1838), the greatest Ro- 
man Catholic theologian since Bellarmin and Bossuet. He has helped 
his Church again to self-consciousness, and breathed into it a new po- 
lemic zeal against Protestantism ; although he betrays himself in truth 
throughout the influence, which the study of Protestant theology, es- 
pecially that of Schleiermacher, and the whole modern culture, have ex- 
ercised over his own idealistic apprehension and defence of the Roman 
dogmas and usages. He wrote indeed no church history; but his 
larger works (Symboktk, Patristik, Athanasius M.), and shorter tracts, 
(as that on Anselm, the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, Gnosticism, Mo- 
nasticism, etc.,) have to do almost all more or less with the historical 
sphere, particularly with the history of doctrines, and in freshness of 
spirit and vigorous animated style surpass all the writers now men- 


tioned. 
Il. Protestant Historians. 


§ 7. General character of Protestant Historiography. 


With the Reformation of the sixteenth century commences a new 
era, as for the Church and theology in general, so also for our science 
in particular; yea, we may say that church history first became a free 
and independent science only by its means. The historian before was, 
80 to speak, of one growth with his subject ; but now he raised himself 
by reflection above it, and instead of accepting on mere authority what- 
ever was catholic as at once true, and condemning everything non- 
catholic as false, began to subject the whole development of the Church 
itself to critical trial, making the word of God and common reason the 
measure of judgment, without regard to Papal decrees. This involved 
the possibility of a negative tendency, the contempt and rejection of 
all history, such as we meet with in Rationalism and among Sects ; but 
at the same time the possibility also of such unprejudiced inquiry and 
free conviction, as should reconcile the subject in full with the objective 
course of God’s kingdom, causing him to see in it the rational and 
necessary evolution of its inward sense or plan ; and to this result the 
most important recent labors in church history, would seem continually 
more and more to lead. 


is plain everywhere, that with the author, in his blind infatuation for the Middle 
Ages, the dome of St. Peter stands higher than the manger of Bethlehem, and the 
decretals of the Popes than the word of God. His dissatisfaction with the moral 
insecurity of the present age, and the politico-religious distractions of his own 
country, decided and justified to his conscience finally a transition which was in- 
wardly complete long before. 

Vou. VIL No. 28. 6 
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It required considerable time however to bring the Protestant sci- 
ence here to a clear perception of its mission, and it had itself to pass 
through different periods, which fall widely asunder from one another 
in the view taken of its object and proper method. We may distinguish 
five such periods, the orthodox-polemic, the unchurchly pietistic, the 
pragmatc-supranaturalistic, the rationakstic, and the sctentific. Among 
these, the first and fourth are related to each other as extremes, the 
second and third as stages of transition from the position of church 
orthodoxy over to that of rationalism, while the fifth seeks to unite the 
advantages of all before, without their errors ; falling itself again, how- 
ever, into different schools, which makes it difficult to bring it under 
any general character. 


§ 8. (1) The Period of Polemic Orthodoxy. 


This embraces the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Re- 
formers themselves did nothing directly for church history, save only 
as they gave it new interest and roused a new spirit of inquiry ; which 
however must be allowed to be itself a very great merit. They were 
mainly occupied with the settlement of points of faith and the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures. Argument from the Scriptures alone, however, 
could not permanently satisfy. As the Catholics appealed continually 
to the Fathers, and declared the Reformation ‘to be a novelty, which 
had no ground whatever in the past, it became an object with the Pro- 
testants to wrest the historical argument out of their hands, and to draw 
ecclesiastical antiquity to their own side. For that pure Christianity 
had disappeared from the earth, and again come to light only in the 
sixteenth century, they could not admit, in face of their Lord’s promise 
to be with his church to the end of the world; and they wished to be 
counted also, not heretics, but true catholics. It was an apologetic in- 
terest, then, and their conflict with Rome, that urged the Protestants 
into the study of history. Of course their first productions bore through- 
out, directly or indirectly, a polemic character. 

The Lutheran church takes the lead; here too, not the moderate 
and irenical school of Melanchthon, but that section which set itself stiffly 
against all attempts to come to an agreement with the Catholics and 
the Reformed, and which came to its symbolical expression afterwards 
in the Form of Concord. Matruias Fiacivs, one of the most zealous 
controversialists of his age, composed, A. D. 1552 and onwards, while set- 
tled at Magdeburg, in connection with several rigid Lutheran divines, 
(Wigand, Judex, Faber, Holthuter,) and younger assistants, the cele- 
brated Centurtae Magdeburgenses, as the work is called, making use of 
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published and unpublished sources for the purpose, with the liberality 
of princes and cities to support his undertaking. This work, which forms 
an epoch, exhibits in thirteen volumes as many centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, each century in sixteen sections, with the express design of 
justifying the Reformation and confuting the Papacy. The Centuries 
found such approval, that for a hundred years after, it was counted 
sufficient to compile text-books out of their material and in their spirit. 
In the dogmatic works of the seventeenth century however, particularly 
in Geruarp’s Loci theologict, and in QuENsTEDT’s Theologia dogmat- 
tco-polemica, we find collected, under the same controversial view, a 
vast mass of material for dogmatic history, which is still in part of great 
worth; while among works treating of single periods, the most impor- 
tant place belongs to Seckenporr’s History of the Reformation. 

In the Reformed church, Jonn H. Hottineer of Zurich, pro- 
posed to furnish a counterpart to the Centuries. His work® shows 
great knowledge, particularly of the East, also order and love for truth, 
but is unequal, five volumes being given to the sixteenth century alone, 
and drags in much foreign matter according to the taste which then 
prevailed, the history for instance of Jews, Pagans and Mohammedans, 
notices of remarkable natural phenomena, as foretokening the fortunes 
of the church, earthquakes, locusts, famines, floods, monstrosities, 
eclipses of the sun and moon, etc. FREDERICK SPANHEIM, of Leyden, 
grounded his Summa historiae eccl. (A. D. 1689) on an accurate use of 
sources, and searching criticism, having in view also the confutation 
of Baronius. The two Frenchmen, JAMES BASNAGE,’ minister at the 
Hague, and Samvet BasnaGes minister in Ziitphen, wrote with con- 
troversial reference, the first to Bossuet, the last to Baronius, both 
proposing to show, but especially James, that the true church of Christ 
has never failed, and that it has had true witnesses at all times. 

With far better success, however, the Reformed church, the French 
especially, cultivated during the seventeenth century, in controversy 
with the Roman Catholic theologians, particular parts of history, shed- 
ding light on patristic antiquity, the course of the Papacy, and the 
period of the Reformation, with profound learning and keen penetra- 
tion, though not indeed without some controversial bias. Such monog- 
raphies, still of great value in part, reflect credit on the names of Hos- 
PINIAN and HEIDEGGER among the German Swiss; Beza, Du PLEs- 
sis Mornay, Peter pu Moutin, Davin BLonpEL, JEAN DaILLu 


¢ In 9 voll. Tig. 1655—67. 
7 Histoire de leglise depuis Jésus Chr. jusqu’ & present. Rotterd. 1699. 
® Annales politico-ecclesiastici, etc. 1706, 3 voll. (reach only to A. D. 602). 
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(Dallaeus), Cr. Saumarse (Salmasius), JEAN CLAUDE, Isaac Brav- 
SOBRE, among the French; archbishop UsHer, H. Donwe tt, J. 
Pearson, W. BeveripGeE, GILBERT Burnet, JosEPH_BINGHAM, 
GeorGE Buti, W. Cave, J. E. Grase,? and later the Dissenter 
NatH. LARDNER, among the English, who directed their main atten- 
tion to the government and antiquities of the church, with an eye to the 
Presbyterian controversy, as well as to that with Rome. 


§ 9. (2) The Pietistic Period. 


The next epoch after the Magdeburg Centuries was produced by 
GoTTFRIED ARNOLD (1714), a friend and follower of SPENER, for a 
short time professor at Giessen, by his “ Impartial History of the Church 
and of Heretics from the beginning of the N. Testament to the year 
1688,” (Frankf. 1699 f.), which precisely reverses the principle that 
reigned before. Instead of the prevailing church, he made the sects 
rather to be the channel of progress for the Christian life, and is the 
historian accordingly of unchurchly separatistic religion. This grows 
out of the decided practical tendency of Pietism, and the resistance it 
suffered from Lutheran orthodoxy. Arnold placed the essence of Chris- 
tianity in experimental personal piety, which seemed to him at home 
with the oppressed and persecuted minority, while the reigning visible 
church, Protestant as well as Catholic, was felt to be more or less an 
apostasy. The orthodox church historians of the seventeefith century 
also took part, indeed, with the Albigenses and Waldenses, with Wick- 
liffe, Huss, and other “ witnesses of the truth,” in the Middle Ages, 
against the reigning Catholicism. Arnold, however, earried the same 
way of thinking back also into the first six centuries, or at least to the 
age of Constantine, as well as forward into the Protestant church ; 
which of course made a very material difference. Still he could not 
carry out absolutely his own principle. Being a pious man, and hold- 
ing fast to the essential doctrines of the Reformation, he stood more in 
harmony at bottom with the ancient church orthodoxy, than with the 
Gnostics, Arians, Pelagians, and other such sects, although he espoused 
their cause as far as possible. Thus bent on showing fair play how- 
ever, as no historian before, to all sorts of heretics and schismatics, par- 
ticularly to the Mystics, for whom he had a special predilection, Arnold 
fell into the most gross wrong towards the representatives of orthodoxy, 
ascribing to them the basest motives, and aspersing their character in 

® A German Lutheran originally, who passed over to the Episcopal church 
(t1711). 
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every possible way ; so that his work, in contradiction to its own title, is 
@ passionate party interest against the Catholics, and still more against 
the orthodox Protestants, most of all the Lutheran church. It makes 
& most gloomy impression, and is adapted to upset all faith in one holy 
apostolical church, to undermine confidence in God's presence in his- 
tory, and in the ultimate triumph of good, and to promote in this way 
a hopeless skepticism. Many Pietists indeed were highly pleased with 
the History of Heretics, and the celebrated THomasius of Halle, who 
stands halfway between Pietism and the “ Aufkldrung,” proclaimed it 
the best of books next to the Bible. SrrenreR however was by no 
means satisfied with it, and the orthodox Lutherans, CyprRIAN, for in- 
stance, VEIEL, Corvinus, Gorz, LoscHer, FaustKING, WACHTER, 
exposed a mass of perversions and errors in it, matching its intemper- 
ance in some cases however with the intemperate passion of their re- 
plies.t0 

Arnold at all events has the merit of having introduced a new way 
of looking at the sects, and of having laid special stress on the relation 
of church history to the purposes of piety. He was the first also, who 
wrote in the German language instead of the Latin, though in that 
tasteless periwig style, it must be confessed, full of half and whole Latin. 
isms, which characterizes the period after Mitz down to Bodmer, and 
makes it the most gloomy in the history of German literature. 

By the side of Arnold may be placed, in some sense, the later Eng- 
lish historian JosePH MILNER, (f 1797), a pious minister of the Eng- 
lish Episcopal Church. His Church History, in five volumes, reaches 
to the Reformation, on which he is specially full, and follows the cur- 
rent division by centuries. He too saw in the sects, even in the Pauli- 
cians and Catharists, the main bearers of piety, and in the Middle Ages 
accordingly, which find very poor favor at his hands, by far the most 
room is given to the Waldenses. He too wrote for edification, in the 
spirit of Methodistical piety, which is intimately related to that of the 
Pietists, though it has less sympathy with the inward contemplative life 
and the different forms of mysticism. Greatly surpassed by Arnold in 
learning and original research, Milner excels him on the other hand in 
popular style and in fairness towards the reigning Church of the first six 
centuries. Pope Gregory, the Great, for example, fares much better 
in his hands. His aim moreover is exclusively practical, leading him 
thus to pass over entirely all subjects that serve not the purpose of edi- 





10 These writings may be found quoted in the third volume of J. G. Waccn’s 
Bibliotheca Theologica selecta. Jenae. p. 129, sqq. They appear at large, with re. 
plies and illustrations, in the third volume of the Schaffhausen edition of Arnold's 
His 1742). 

tory (1743) ge 
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fication, after his own narrow view, such as church government, most 
theological controversies, the scholastic and mystical divinity, sacred 
art and learning. He proposes to exhibit only the spiritual fe of the 
invisible church.1! Milner’s work accordingly is almost entirely free 
from controversy, which abounds with Arnold, and is so far much better 
suited for practical and popular use, a work still worthy indeed of re- 
commendation. Nay, we may even say that it was the best church 
history of ¢hts sort, till NEANDER again raised into credit the interest of 
practical piety, the truth in Pietism and Methodism, only on a vastly 
more liberal scale indeed and with immensely greater knowlecge, with- 
out consigning other interests for this reason to omission or neglect. 


§ 10. (8). The Pragmatic Supranaturahstic Period. 


The third form of Protestant church history, here named, resulted 
from the conjunction of the two previous principles, the Old Orthodox 
and the Pietistic. By supranaturalism in the historical sense,!? we un- 





' Or as he himeelf says in his introduction: “ Nothing but what appears to me 
to belong to Christ's kingdom, shall be admitted, genuine piety is the only thing, 
which I intend to celebrate. He was right so far in styling his work, “ An Eccle- 
siastical History on a new plan.” How onesided his views of piety were, howev- 
er, may be seen in his judgment, for instance, of Tertullian, of whom he says: 
“ Were it not for some light which he throws on the state of Christianity in his own 
times, he would scarcely deserve to be distinctly noticed. I have seldom seen so 
farge a collection of tracts, all professedly on Christian subjects, containing so lit- 
tle matter for useful instruction.” (Vol. I. Boston ed. p. 220). When on the other 
haad, he exalts Cyprian so high, defends him against the reproaches of Mosheim, 
and places him far above Origen, he is inconsistent with himself, since Cyprian was 
formed throughout on Tertullian’s writings, making them his daily food, and con- 
tributed more than any of the older fathers to the development of the principle of 
Catholicism, the hierarchy in particular. He was in fact the first who saw in the 
Roman See the cathedra Petri, and the centre of church unity (unde unitas sacerdo- 
talis exorta est,) or at least the first who distinctly spoke of it in this way. Augus- 
tine, Anselm, and Bernard, Milner owns as truly pious men, and dwells upon them 
with delight; butstill he presents them only on one side, so far namely‘as they seem to 
agree with jzs own theory of religion; their decidedly Catholic features, he either 
overlooks altogether, or else treats them as accidental, merely outward appendages, 
which are to be excused in them on the ground of the reigning spirit of their age, 
whereas in truth they enter most intimately and influentially into their whole sys- 
tem of teaching and manner of life. 

18 For in the doctrinal and philosophical sense the old orthodoxy, and every 
Christian theology indeed, is also supranaturalistic; that is, it rests upon the view 
that Christianity is a supernatural revelation ; while Rationalism allows no such 
revelation, either declaring it impossible, or else in its undue estimate of man’s pow- 
ers, his reason in particular, holding it to be of no use. 
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derstand the last outshoot of the Protestant orthodoxy, that tendency 
namely in theology, which under the influence of Pietism and Liberal 
Christianity relaxed considerably from the strict and exclusive ortho- 
doxy of the seventeenth century, took refuge in the Bible simply in- 
stead of the church symbols, and in a number of its representatives 
approached itself, the very threshold of Rationalism. The church 
historians also of this period accordingly, including some who date be- 
fore the proper supranaturalism, show no longer the old stiffness and 
severity; confessional controversy and horror of heretics, in whum 
Arnold had found so much good to celebrate, fall more and more into the 
background, and make room for a conciKatory irenical spirit, of which 
an example had been previously given, in several monographies, by 
Cat1xtvs, that man so actively persecuted by the orthodox zealots of 
the seventeenth century. The effort prevails to do justice to all par- ~ 
ties; and in truth the works of a Mosheim, Schréckh and Walch, must 
be allowed the praise of an impartiality, which belonged to neither 
of the schools before noticed. This virtue however, it must be owned, 
loses itself at times in doctrinal indifference and latitudinarianism. We 
style the period Pragmatic, in view of its reigning method. It had 
come to be required of the historian namely, from the time of Mosheim 
and Walch, that he should proceed pragmatically ; that is, that he should 
not simply relate events, but investigate also their causes psychologic- 
ally in the secret springs and inclinations of the human heart, for the 
purpose of making history practically useful. This gave the treatment 
of it a very subjective character, especially in time under the hands of 
the Rationalists, the reference of events being for the most part to very 
external, accidental and arbitrary causes, as their supposed principle 
and reason. In the diligent explanation of these subjective factors, 
sight was lost of the claims of the objective idea, and in the end, of the 
highest and most sacred power in history, the all-ruling providence of 
God, the spirit of Jesus Christ immanent in his own Church. 

Here it is to be remarked, that since the middle of the last century 
our science has been cultivated and advanced almost exclusively in 
Germany, by the Lutheran or more lately the United Evangelical 
Church especially, whilst in other Protestant countries it has made no 
progress whatever. 

Among works of a universal character is to be mentioned first, Cur. 
E. We1smMann’s Jntroductio in memorabilia ecclestastica historia sacre 
N. T. ete. (Tubingen, 1718), distinguished for its pious, mild spirit, its 
quiet, moderate tone, its predilection for the school of Spener and the 
better Mystics, and its regard to practical ends in the selection of its 
matter. He was soon eclipsed however by the celebrated chancellor of 
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Gottingen, Joan LAWRENCE VON MosHeErm, (f 1755,) who holds the 
first place among the church historians generally of the -last century. 
His Jnstitutiones historia ecclesiastice (Helmatadt, 1755), in four books, 
translated into German also, and continued by SCHLEGEL and VoN 
EINEM, gained in England and North America a still greater authority 
than in Germany, being used even to this day as a text book in most 
Seminaries. But little known on the other hand out of Germany are 
his valuable monographies, on the Period before Constantine, on the 
History of Heretics, (the Ophites, Apostle-Brethren, Michael Servetus,) 
and his Instttutiones. H. E. Majores, of which however only the first 
volume (saec. I.) was published. Mosheim distinguishes himself in all 
these works, by his thorough use of sources, his critical acuteness, his 
large culture and knowledge of men, his bold combinatory skill, at times 
inordinate, his power of historical contemplation, and his mastery be- 
yond all his predecessors and contemporaries of a clear, tasteful and 
agreeable style, both Latin and German. The practical element, on the 
other hand, falls with him into the background. He too takes the side 
of heretics frequently ; not however by praising them enthusiastically and 
heaping reproaches on their orthodox adversaries, like Arnold, but with 
calm and dignified criticism, showing the sense and inward connection 
of their systems ; as he was the first, for instance, who felt in the Gnos- 
tic speculations the presence of the deep sense which they derive from 
the philosophy of an older time. It is strange that he did not abandon 
the current division by centuries, and that he should have adopted so 
-mechanical an arrangement, as that of external and internal, prosper- 
ous and adverse events. His contemporary, Prarr of Tibingen, was 
equally learned indeed, but his J/nstetuttones are not so clearly and in- 
terestingly written, and are too much burdened with citations. The 
indefatigable scholar S. J. Baumgarten brought down his “ Abstract of 
Church History” only to the end of the ninth century. Cortra’s 
“New Testament Church History in detail,” (1768 — 73), remained 
also incomplete. The most extensive work from this school, showing 
also its gradual transition over into latitudinarianism and rationalism, 
is the Church History of J. M. Scurocxn, Prof. in Wittenberg 
({ 1808), which makes with TzscuIRNER’s continuation forty-five vol- 
umes, and was published between the years 1768 and 1810. In spite 
of its wearisome diffuseness, its want of right proportion and its wholly 
injudicious method, it is still invaluable for its faithful transcriptions 
from the original authorities, and will long remain a real mine of his- 
torical learning. Smaller text books were published by Scurécka, 
SPITTLER and STAUDLIN, the last in the interest of Kant’s moral 
philosophy. J. F. Roos wrote popularly for a larger public. 
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After these general works, however, a number of others deserve 
honorable mention, produced by Lutheran theologians in the service 
of particular parts of church history. J. A. Cramer, chancellor, m 
the end, of the university of Kiel ({ 1788), in his continuation of Bos- 
suet’s Universal History, has thoroughly investigated the scholasticism 
of the Middle Ages, and was the next German after Mosheim who 
wrote history with elegance and force in his vernacular tongue. J. 
Georer Watcz, Prof. in Jena (f 1775), and still more his eon, W. 
Francis Watcu, Prof in Gottingen (f 1784), belong to the most in- 
dustrious, solid and honest inquirers who have ever lived. The last 
gave himself mainly to the history of heresies, divisions and religious 
controversies, and his work on this field, in eleven parts, is still indis- 
pensable. He occupies Lutheran ground fully indeed in his own 
mind, but shows no polemic zeal, being conscientiously intent through- 
out on understanding and representing his sources, in a critical prag- 
matic way, without sympathy or antipathy. The historical sense is 
already so far matured with him, that he cannot conceive of history 
without change, while he distinguishes properly between the immu- 
tability of the Christian truth itself and the changing form of its ap- 
prehension among men. He lacks however organic sense and graphic 
life. The elder Pianck ({ 1833), who has immortalized himself 
especially by his learned and able history of Protestant Doctrine,!3 
stands at the extreme end of this echool, where it is just ready to pasa 
over into Rationalism. He carries the subjective view, pragmatism, 
to its highest pitch, and sees in history already the dry theatre only of 
human interests and passions. To the contents of the doctrinal strifes 
which he relates, he holds himself quite indifferent; his interest in 
them is not religious or theological, but psychological only and formal.)4 
With such indifference to church doctrine, it is truly marvellous indeed 


3 Six volumes, 2nd ed. 1791—1800. 

4 Comp. e. g. his preface to Vol. IV., which brings him to the dogmatico-his- 
torical part of his work, where he candidly allows, p. 6, that the subject is one in 
which even the theological public of his time can hardly take any more a real in- 
terest, inasmuch as most of the doctrinal questions about which our fathers con- 
tended, “ have lost for our present theology not only the importance once attached 
to them on their own account, but even the negative interest which their history 
had for the spirit of our age formerly, in its gradually ripening and advancing 
aversion tothem. Ten years ago it might have dwelt upon them with some interest, 
since ten years ago it had not still cleared itself of their power. . . . Now, how- 
ever, this bond also is gone. A wholly new theology is founded. Not only those 
forms, but many also of the old fundamental ideas, are left behind. There is no 
fear besides that the spirit of our theology can ever return of itself, or be forced 
back thither, and they are viewed accordingly as an indifferent antiquation.” No 
Rationalist could well express himself more unfavorably on the doctrinal contro- 
versies of the church. 
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that such a man should expend so much toilsome stady and learned 
industry on subjects so “fully antiquated” as the theological contentions 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Of course this work, with all its great 
and enduring merits, could not fail to have a bad effect, in assisting to 
sunder the doctrinal consciousness of its age fully from the position 
of the older church orthodoxy, and to justify such rupture also as an 
imaginary progress or advance. 

The Reformed church produced, in this period, but one work of con- 
siderable size, the Jnstitutiones h. eccl. V. et N. T. of the learned Hol- 
lander, VENEMA, carefully drawn from the sources and reaching down 
to the year 1600. It had become the fashion in Holland, from the 
time of Cocceius, to place church history in close connection with the 
exposition of the Scriptures, especially of the Apocalypse, where the 
picture of Popery was seen clear as the sun, also with systematic the- 
ology, which of course destroyed its independence as a science and put 
an end to its progress. The popular and edifying work of the English 
MILNER has been already noticed. Smaller text-books, good in their 
kind, were furnished by the Genevan divine, TURRETIN, A. D. 1734, by 
P. E. JABLONSKY, professor in Frankfort on the O., A. D. 1755, and by 
MUNSCHER, professor in Marburg, A. D. 1804. The last has still more 
reputation from his Dogmatic History, but belongs rather of right al- 
ready, like Planck, to the Rationalistic school, to which we now pass. 


$11. (4) The Rationalistic Period. 


Arnold’s unchurchly view of history, and his defence of all sorts of 
heretics and schismatics, as well as the confessional laxness and doc- 
trinal indifference of the last representatives of the Supranaturalistic 
achool, had already prepared the way fully for Rationalism; so that 
we are forced to admit for this a certain historical necessity. While 
however Pietism loved the sects for their real or supposed piety, Ra- 
tionalism was pleased with them for their heresies, and the dogmatic 
indifference of a Planck and Miinscher advanced into formal hostility 
against the doctrine and faith of the church. 

Now Arius, with his denial of Christ’s divinity, was right against 
Athanasius, Pelagius with his doctrine of an undepraved human will 
against Augustine, the Paulicians, Catharists, etc., against Catholicism, 
the Socinians against the Reformers, the Arminians against the synod 
of Dort, the Deists against the English church. They were in truth 
only congenial forerunners of Rationalism, in its contest with the 
church doctrine, nay in the end with the revelation of God in the Bible 
itself. For the unprejudiced must allow that at least the main sub- 
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stance of the church doctrine is grounded in the Bible; and hence 
Rationalism in its last phases has rejected, consistently, not only the 
material principle of Protestantism, but its formal principle also, tak- 
ing for the source and measure of truth and faith, or of unbelief rather, 
instead of God’s word, human reason (thus Rationalism), and this not 
as it actuates history and the church, but the subjective reason of the 
reigning spirit of its own age, at bottom the every day finite under- 
standing, what we call “common sense” in its baldest form. This 
tendency is constitutionally unhistorical in full; it takes no interest in 
history as euch, but only the negative satisfaction of practising upon 
it its own destructive criticism. It denies the objective forces of his- 
tory, and expels out of it, not only Satan, who is for it the phantom 
only of a superstitious, heated fancy, but what is of course far more 
serious, God himself, changing it thus into an eyeless monster, a labyrinth 
of human perversions, caprices and passions. All is referred to a sub- 
jective ground. Rationalism fancies itself to have grasped the great- 
est and most lofty facts, when it derives them out of the most accidental 
and external, or even the most common and ignoble causes and mo- 
tives; the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, for instance, and of the Holy 
Trinity, from the active fancy and Platonism of the Greek fathers; 
the evangelical doctrines of sin and grace, from Augustine’s restless 
metaphysics; the papacy of the Middle Ages, from the trick of the 
false Isidorian decretals and the ambition of the “rascal” Hildebrand ; 
the Reformation from the pecuniary embarrassment of Leo X., and 
the impudence of Tetzel; Luther’s view of the Lord’s supper, from 
his own stiff and stubborn humor, etc. This way of looking at history, 
so supremely subjective, not only cast censure on God, as having made 
the world so badly that it went to ruin in his hands, or as having no 
more care of its history than a watchmaker for a watch long since 
finished and sold, affording rich matter thus for full skepticism and 
nihilism ; but it put at the same time the greatest possible dishonor on 
our human nature also, which was robbed in this way of all its dignity 
and higher worth. That so much diligence and learning should have 
been expended still on so heartless a work would be incomprehensible, 
were it not explained by the interest of opposing the church, and the 
indomitable tendency of the German mind to theory and speculation.!5 

And yet Rationalism, on the other side, has also its undeniable 
merits, in regard to church history. In the first place, it has exer- 


» The greatest English master of history, however, Gibbon (tf 1794), in his cele- 
brated History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, has also often noticed 
the history of the early church, and with a bitterness too towards Christianity, with 
which hardly any German Rationalist can be charged. 
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cised the boldest criticism, setting many things thus in a new light, 
and opening the way for a more free and unprejudiced judgment. 
Then again, it served to advance the'conception of history itself, 
though rather in a merely negative way. Almost all earlier his- 
torians, Protestant as well as Catholic, saw movement and change 
only in the history of herestes, while they regarded the church doctrine 
as something once for all done, fixed and unchangeable, a view which 
cannot possibly stand before impartial inquiry. For although Chris- 
tianity itself, the divine plan of salvation, is always the same and needs 
no change, the same thing cannot be affirmed at all of its apprehension 
in the different ages of the church, as is sufficiently shown at once by 
the great distinction of Catholicism and Protestantism, and in this last 
again by the differences of Lutheranism, Zwinglianism and Calvinism. 
Rationalism now saw, however, in the church as well as in the sects, 
change, movement, alteration, and prepared the way thus for that idea of 
organic development which lies at the ground of the latest German style 
of history. Still it went not beyond this vague notion of change. It 
overlooked in it wholly the truth contained in the old view, namely, 
that there is something enduring also with all this change, and that the 
church in the midst of it remains always in her inmost life one with 
herself. Church history became, under its hands, a storm-lost vessel, 
without helmsman or rudder, a wild chaos, without unity or living or- 
der, the play of chance, without any divine plan or definite end. It 
knew of no such development, as proceeds by necessary, rational lays, 
remains in its progress identical with itself, preserves the sum of every 
preceding stage, and though it be through many obstructions and 
much opposition, and in perpetual conflict with the kindgom of evil, 
makes its way still forward always towards a better state. Rather it 
took the course of history for a steady deterioration, or more accurately 
speaking for a process of continuous rarefaction and dilution, in which 
the church loses her doctrinal and religious substance more and more, 
till at last the age of Illumination makes the happy discovery that the 
whole of Christianity may be resolved at last into a few common-place 
moral maxims and notions of virtue. 

The man by whom this great revolution in the idea and treatment of 
church history was mainly brought about, and who deserves with full 
right the title, father of neology, was Joan SoLomon SEMLER, Profes- 
sor of Theology in Halle (f1791). He had been educated in the bosom 
of an anxious and pedantic Pietism, and retained from this his “ private 
piety,” which he held to be independent of all theory, and in virtue of 
which he opposed the appointment of the notorious Bahrdt, and wrote 
against the Wolfenbiittel Fragments. To Arnold’s “ Ketzerhistorie” he 
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was early indebted for a considerable amount of dislike to orthodoxy 
and partiality for heretics, to Bayle’s Dictionary for all aorts of doubts, 
and to his preceptor Baumgarten for the conviction, that the church 
doctrine as it then stood “had by no means carried always the same 
form.” His own studies showed him more and more, that all is flow 
and motion, all in transition or past, that every time has its particular 
veins and modes of thought, a consciousness of its own, into which a 
man must set himself beforehand in order to understand it. He was 
endowed with a rare inventive quickness, but without syatem or method, 
tasteless in style, unsteady and impulsive, the very embodiment indeed 
of his own favorite notion of change. With gigantic diligence and insa- 
tiable curiosity, he traversed the most retired works of history, particu- 
larly too the Middle Ages, everywhere trying to see if things might not 
be different from the common previous acceptation. Everywhere he 
made new discoveries, and roused the spirit of inquiry, without how- 
ever bringing anything selid and enduring to pass.'6 “ His whale ac 
tivity is merely preparatory, laying the ground, an agitation of all poe- 
sibilities, a perpetual raising of doubts and suspicions, conjectures and 
combinations, a vast working up of material. His writings on dogmatic 
history resemble an unbroken field that is yet to be tilled, a building 
place where, amid rubbish and ruins, the materials for a new edifice lie 
still in endless confusion.” 17 

The most characteristic and energetic work from Semler’s school, is 
Hewxe’s “ General History of the Christian Church,” in eight parts 
(1788. f£) He aims mainly to show the mischief, which religious des- 
potism and doctrinal constraint, as he supposes, have produced every- 
where through all ages, and presents a flaring, keenly sarcastic picture 
of enthusiasm, superstition, stupidity and wiekedness. VATER, in his 
continuation and fifth edition of the work, has softened considerably its 
sharp features, and breathed into it a more kindly spirit. 

After Henke and others had thus let out their hatred towards the 
ecclesiastical past, in full measure, there succeeded a complete indif- 
ference to the religious import of church history. In such spirit 
Scumaipt of Giessen compiled his instructive work, continued by Rett- 
BERG, purely from original sources. DaNz pursued a similar course. 

They were all surpassed, however, by G1ESELER, in the skill of his 

% Of his 171 works, hardly one is now read, except by historians of profession. 
They comprise, among much else, treatises also on the habit of snails in winter, 
and on making gold, his interest in which however was owing not simply to his 
literary errantry, but as Tholnck at least suspects. ( Vermuschte Schniften, Th. 1. 
8. 82.) to his devotion to the god Pluto. 

17 Thus is he described very characteristically by Dr. F. C. Bacr, who himeelf 
greatly resembles him in many things, (Lehre. d. Cire Depmeerent 1847: §. ~ 

Vor. VIL No. 25. q 
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extracts and his judicious criticism. In his indispensable, though yet 
unfinished Church History, Rationalism appears still more cool, and falls 
into the background behind the interest of learned inquiry and purely 
objective narration. 


$12. (5) The Scientific Period. 


As different causes, the English Deism, the French Materialism, the 
Popular Philosophy of Wolff, Kant’s Criticism, etc. conspired to raise 
the vulgar Rationalism, towards the close of the last century, into gene- 
tal power, so men like Herder, Hamann, Jacobi, the Romantic School, 
and still more Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel, contributed each 
his part to overcome it scientifically, and to make room for a theology 
fall of spirit and faith. ‘Thus begins the fifth and last period of Protes- 
tant church historiography, in which we ourselves still stand. This has 
done vastly more than any other for the advancement of the science, 
both materially and formally. In Germany, during the last thirty years, 
an active emulation has displayed itself in this sphere, as in science 
generally ; whoee results will yet long be felt, and redound to the ben- 
efit also of other nations.'8 Here we must distinguish, 1. Works em- 
bracing the whole range of church history, as besides that of GrIsELER 
already named, those of Neanper, ENGELHarpt, Hast, SCHLEIER- 
MACHER, (published after his death, from manuscript sketches,) Gus- 
RICKE, NIEDNER, GFRORER ; 2. Such as relate to dogmatic history, 
as those of BA UMGARTEN-CRUSIUS, ENGELHARDTJHAGENBACH, BAUR; 
and finally, 3. The almost countless monographies, devoted to a single 
dogma, or to some one branch of church polity, or worship, or Chris- 
tian life, or to an important individual, or to a particular period, or to a 
national church. The relation of the general works to the special is 
that of reciprocal completion. The first, as Dr. Khefoth strikingly ob- 
serves,!® have a double task: “first to go before the monographies and 
show the chasms that still need to be filled by such special labor; and 
then again to come after the monographies, and incorporate their re- 
sults properly into the living organism of history.” 





'S Wine, in the first supplement to his Manual of theological literature, men- 
tions not less than five hundred works pertaining to the sphere of church history, 
which appeared in two years only (between 1889 and 41). In addition to this, the 
theological journals of Germany, such as Ilgen’s “ Zeitschrift far historische The- 
ologie,” Ulimann’s and Umbreit’s “ Studien und Kritiken,” contain a multitade of 
historical tracts; while almost all the later exegetical and dogmatic works are in- 
terwoven with rich historical material throughout. More on this point may be foand 
in the first section of the author's tract : ‘ What is Church History ?” 

* In Reuter’s Repertorium for 1845, p. 106, where the reader will find several in- 
structive and spirited essays from the pen of Kliefoth, on and ae nee 
historiography of the German Evangelical Church.” 
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The latest style of history may be designated formally scientsfic, in- 
asmuch as its leading representatives at least, in distinction from the 
mode before prevalent, propose always to comprehend truly the events, 
ruling ideas and actions of a period, and to unfold them before the eyes 
of their readers just as they have had place. The object is not mere- 
ly to know what has been and come to pass, but also how it has come 
to pass. To be a historian, it is no longer enough to collect learned 
material, however faithfully, in an outward and aggregate way, nor yet, 
in the pragmatic style, to investigate psychologically the simply sub- 
jective causes and motives of events; but he is bound now to appre- 
hend history as spirtt and &/e, and this as rational spirit, the manifes- 
tation of eternal, divine ideas, and so to reproduce it also in a spiritual 
and living way. Only thus can the atudy or the exhibition of church 
history have a deep and abiding interest. For it is spirit only that can 
speak to spirit, and life only that can produce life. But all life is es- 
sentially process, development, which runs through different stages, as- 
cends always to a higher position, and yet remains identical with 
itself, so that the end is only the full evolution of the beginning. 
Church history thus becomes also an organism, springing from the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, as the author and progenitor of the new humani- 
ty, extending itself outwardly and inwardly always more widely, en- 
gaged in perpetual conflict with sin and error from without and from 
within, moving forward through all sorts of difficulty and hindrance, 
and still surely tending always towards a definite end. This idea of 
organic development unites what is true in the Orthodox notion of 
something constant and unchangeable in church history, with what is 
true also in the Rationalistic notion of a perpetual movement and flow, 
and is the only view that makes room for any deep apprehension of 
the life of Christianity in time. It is a rich gain, never to be given up, 
which we owe to the later German Philosophy since Schelling, and 
which the most opposite schools of our time, those of Neander and Baur, 
though under different modification, alike appropriate to their uge. 
With this view of church history, as an inwardly correct whole, per- 
vaded with a common blood and reaching towards a common end, is 
intimately associated as a farther characteristic of the works in general 
now noticed, the spirit of genuine catholicity and tmpartialtty. They 
show a like interest in almost all the portions of this vast organism, 
the fulness of whose inward life is thus unfolded in the flow of time; 
though with due subordination, of course, of the less essential and im- 
portant, always, to what is of main significance and weight. Chris- 
tianity is not shaped on the last of a fixed human formula; its own in- 
ward boundless and inexhaustible fulness is acknowledged. A Neander 
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kisses the footprints of the Lord, and bows before his Spirit, wherever 
he finds him, and he finds him of right in all ages and among all na- 
tions, though it be with widely different displays of his glory. Church 
history is now more regarded from a central and universal position, 
and is exhibited sine tra et studio, for *s own sake, and just as God 
has allowed it to come to pass. A onesided apologetic and polemic in- 
terest is no longer suffered to prevail, allowing only a troubled view of 
the Saviour’s majestic person through the colored spectacles of a par- 
ticular sect or party, but the spirit of trath ia followed without bias, 
under the conviction that the boundless life of the Church can be fully 
represented only through the collective Christianity of all periods, na- 
tions and persons, and with the persuasion that the truth finds its best 
justification in the simple dispassionate exhibition of jts own historical 
course. In this respect, in general, the spirit of the later evangelical 
theology of Germany is already raised, principally, above the existing 
divisions of Christendom, and occupies the position of a union, which 
carries in itself the pledge of its own full accomplishment in time to 
come. The later church history in fact, as is already shown by many 
works of the popular sort, among which Bourinerr’s Biographies 
are the most thorough, will win thus a practical influence on life, and 
from the old foundations of the Church sketch forth the plan for its 
new structure. 

These merits do not hold indeed of all later works, and still ites of 
all in the same degree. In a theological view especially the difference 
among them is considerable. Looking away from those theologians 
who present no distinct theological character,®? or who belong still in 
substance to a former period,?! we meet mainly two schools, which are 
related to each other partly in the way of complement, but still more 
in the way of antagonism, with equal claims to spirit and learning ; 
that namely of SCHLEIERMACHER AND NEANDER, to which belong in 
a wide sense such men as HossBacH, RHEINWALD, LIEBNER, VOGT, 
SemiscuH, HENRY, Piper, JacosBl, BINDEMANN, and others; and that 


* As for instance ENGELHARDT, who in his thoroughly learned historical inves- 
tigations makes it his business simply to report, with scrupulons exactness and 
monotony, from the sources, withholding all judgment of his own. NiEDNER'S 
“ Geschichte d. Christl. Kirche” too, (1846), with its strange terminology, offers us 
no clear theory. Its value consists mainly in the richness of its single views. 

*t As GUERICKE, where he is independent, falls back to the polemic method of 
the 17th century. GrroreEr is in the commencement of his work rather rational- 
izing, afterwards catholicizing. The manuals of Hass and Hacewsacu, fall of 
spirit and taste, remind us often of Herder’s humanism, the tinge of which is more 
aesthetical with the first, more practical with the other. 
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of Hraex, which however falls again into two essentially different 
branches, the one unchurchly and destructive, with Baur at its head, 
the other churchly and conservative, of which DoRNER may be taken 
as the most learned representative. In attempting briefly to charac- 
terize these tendencies, we will not forget the personal respect and 
gratitude we owe to their leaders, Meander, Dorner, and even Baur 
himself, who were all formerly our teachers, the first at the close, the 
other two at the commencement of our university studies. 
@ 


§ 13. Meander and his School. 


NEANDEE has himself admirably described his immortal work, 
when, on his first presentation of it to the public,2? he declared it to be 
the grand aim of his life to exhibit the history of the Church, “as a 
speaking argument of the divine power of Christianity, as a school for 
Christian experience, a voice of edification, doctrine and warning, 
sounding through all centuries for all who are willing to hear.” Like 
Spener and Franke, he looks upon theology as a business of the heart, 
and has chosen for his motto accordingly the words: Pectus est quod 
theologum facit. This causes the treatment of history of itself to as- 
sume a practical and edifying character, and to turn with preference to 
the revelations of the interior religious life, the actings of Christ's 
Spirit in his genuine followers, whilst those relations in which the 
Church touches the world and its politics are less, and often indeed 
quite too little, regarded. Neander has served thus by his writings to 
bring thousands of youth to Christ, and has contributed largely to the 
revival of religious life in Germany. His religion however is by no 
means of the narrow pietistic sort, but possesses rather a broad and 
liberal character, which owns sympathy with the most different forms 
of the Christian spirit, shows great leniency of judgment, often perhaps 
too great, even towards heretical aberrations, while however it finds 
moet delight in contemplative inward tendencies like that of John. As 
little is he opposed in any way to science, being distinguished rather 
for profound inquiry, and a great talent for the organic exposition of 
different theological systems. Hence dogmatic history fills a very con- 
siderable space in his work, especially in the patristic period, where he 
feels most at home and has been most extensive in his studies. His 
scientific position in theology may be characterized as that of subyect- 
tivity, which belongs to the Schleiermacherian system in general, ma- 
king it just the contrary pole to Catholicism, in which the individual is 


#2 In the Preface to the first volume, Ist ed. in 1825. 
qe 
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absorbed by the general spirit. We do not mean by this that Neander 
wholly loses sight of the objective forces of history ; on the contrary, he 
speaks very frequently of universal spiritual tendencies, revealing them- 
selves in individuals; and the contrasts of idealism and realism, ration- 
alism and supranaturalism, dialectic understanding and mystical con- 
templation, belong to the standing categories of his historical thinking. 
But he refers these tendencies themselves to a psychological basis only, 
to the peculiarity of the human nature, still in a certain sense thus to 
a simply subjective ground. The predominant view with him is, that 
the kingdom of God forms itself out of individuals, and so in some 
sense up from below, and that, as Schleiermacher once says, “ the doc- 
trine of the Church is composed from the opinions of single Christians.” 
No theologian has had so high a conception of the worth of the person, 
so fine a feeling for individual peculiarity, as Schleiermacher ; and what 
he brings out thus in a more speculative and doctrinal way, is turned 
to account historically by Neander. Hence he so often urges the 
thought, that Christianity, the leaven which is destined to pervade our 
entire humanity, does not destroy the natural capacities and peculiari- 
ties of men, but only purifies and sanctifies them; hence his great con- 
eern to secure for the personal, the individual and particular, the ac- 
knowledgment of its full right; hence the powerful impulse given by 
him mainly, also, through his monographies on Julian the Apostate, 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, Bernard of Clairvaux, to the culture of eccle- 
siastical biography, that most valuable species of literature, in which 
the mirror of a single great personality is made to reflect in concrete 
view the spirit and sense of a whole age. 

Just in this preponderance however, which is allowed to the subject- 
ive interest, is found, along with its strength, the weakness also of the 
Schleiermacher-Neandrian school. It has an excessive sensibility, 
where the rights of the individual are laid under limit for the sake of 
the general welfare, and an undue repugnance towards all law, the dis- 
tinct assertion of the principle of authority, whether in theory or in © 
practice. In all this it sees at once “ bondage to the letter,” the “ me- 
chanism of forms,” “dry scholasticism,” “symbololatry,” and the like. 
It does not always distinguish sufficiently the idea of freedom from that 
of vagueness and arbitrariness, and seems at times to forget that true 
liberty can prosper only in the sphere of authority, the individual only 
in due subjection to the general or universal. Christianity and church- 
dom are taken by it more or less for opposites, which explains how it 
is that the Rationalists have affected to find an ally in Neander, in their 
war upon the dogma of inspiration and confessional orthodoxy, although 
the fundamental principle of their theology is totally different. We 
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cannot deny, therefore, that over against these faults a relative and par- 
tial right belongs, in a scientific respect, to the Hegelian scholasticism, 
in a practical respect, to the untonistic church tendency of Hengsten- 
berg’s “ Kirchenzeitung,” and the rigid Lutheranism of a Harless, Ru- 
delbach, and Guericke, particularly in these times of fluctuation, dis- 
traction and disorder. 


§ 14. Baur and his School. Logical Pantheiem. 


In direct opposition to the Neandrian method of history, stands the 
new Ztibingen school, in the most close connection with the Hegekan 
Phulosophy. This philosophy, which properly carries out only and 
completes on all sides the principal views of Schelling, ia characterized 
primarily in distinction from Schleiermacher just by its objective spirit. 
It was in a certain sense a philosophy of restoration, in full antagonism 
to the revolutionary, self-sufficient “aufklarung” of the previous cen- 
tury. In arbitrary self-will it opposed the earnestness of law, to sub- 
jective opinion the general reason, as being alone true. History 
throughout is, for it, something essentially rational, not the sport of ac- 
cident and caprice ; it sees in it, everywhere, the movement of higher 
powers, not indeed the Holy Ghost in the biblical sense, but a rational 
world spirit, that makes use of single men for the accomplishment of ita 
plans. Christianity is recognized by Hegel as the absolute religion, 
whilst he ascribes to the ideas of the Incarnation and the Trinity, in a 
sense very different it is true from the church doctrine, a deep philo- 
sophical truth, comprehending for instance the whole universe, exter- 
nal nature as well as the human spirit, under his trinitarian view. 
These general principles, however, allowed room for wholly opposite 
tendencies, accordingly as true objective forces, from which the process 
of history according to Hegel, is derived and constituted, might be taken 
to be essential realities or mere abstract conceptions, accordingly as a 
living faith in Christianity or a one-sided philosophical interest might 
lead the way. We notice first the destructive tendency, which has pro- 
ceeded from the pantheistic elements in Hegel’s system. 

Dr. FERDINAND CHRISTIAN Baor of Tubingen, a man of imposing 
learning, bold criticism, surprising power of combination, and restless 
productivity, but we may say too philosophical to be a true historian, 
and too historical to be an original philosopher, has founded within the 
last twenty years a formal school, which in the negation of the positive 
has gone still farther than the vulgar Rationalism, and brought forward 
a wholly new view of primitive Christianity. Daur is totally destitute 
of the fairest ornament of the Neandrian style of history, its active 
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sense namely for living, practical Christianity. He is a pure theorist, 
and a true representative thus of a leading disease among German 
scholars, the one-sided unpractical intellectaalism of the study. He 
has confined himself, accordingly, almost altogether to the history of 
doctrines, and particularly to such as possess a philosophical interest. 
Thus he has investigated Manichaeism, Gnosticism,® the history of the 
dogma of the Atonement, still more the dogma of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, (in three large volumes,) and produced works which make 
an epoch in their way, and altogether are uncommonly suggestive and 
instructive. Such dogmatico-historical monographies fall in with his 
taste much more than biographies, which require a living interest in 
real persons. Besides this, he has written a great many tracts on primi- 
tive Christianity, in which the process, (applied by his more consistent 
disciple Dr. Davin Fr. Strauss to the Life of Jesus, so as to turn 
the evangelical miracles into a mythical picture of the idea of the Mes- 
siah, as it grew from the unconscious imagination of the early church,) 
is so tried upon the history of the apostles and the age following, as 
wholly to revolutionize the view previously taken of the first two centu- 
ries. This new construction of early Christian unity appears most fully 
in Baur’s “ Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ” (1845), and in ScHWzEG- 
LER’S “ Age after the Apostles” (1846). Christianity as we now have it 
is here taken to be a product first, from the middle of the second cen- 
tury. In the mind of Jews and the first Christians it existed simply 
as a perfected Judaism, or Ebionitism, or, what is counted much the 
same, in the form of Petrinism. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, first 
emancipated Christianity from Judaism, and apprehended it as a pecu- 
liar and new system. Of the thirteen epistles, however, which are 
ascribed to him, only four are genuine, that namely to the Romans, 
that to the Galatians, and the two tw the Corinthians; the rest were 
fabricated, and put forth under his name, in the second century. The 
Acts of the Apostles, falsely ascribed to Luke, is written from an apolo- 
getic position, and misrepresents the apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
proposed namely to defend him against the reproaches of the Jewish 
party, and this is done by bringing Paul as nearly as possible to Peter, 
that is to Jewish Christianity, in the second part, and Peter as nearly as 
possible to Paul, that is, to the free position of Gentile Christianity, in 
the first. The final reconciliation of this antagonism of Petrine and 
Pauline Christianity, and with it the establishment of the church faith, 
is the work of the fourth Gospel, which, however, flows not from the 


re 


quity, but all attempts to reduce Christianity to a philosophical form. Gnosis is, 
for him, thus the same as the philosophy of religion. 
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apostle John, although the author so pretends, but from some unknown 
person in the middle of the seeond century — the most profound and 
spiritual of all productions thus from an obscure nobody, the most sub- 
lime and ideal portrait of the Saviour from an impostor — and is not 
to be considered an actual history, but a sort of philosophico-religious ro- 
mance, the offspring of the speculative fancy!! The critical acuteness 
and constructive method of this panlogistic school has reached a point 
thus, where, by its contempt for all outward historical testimonies and 
by the most palpable extravagance, it confutes itself, s0 that nothing 
more is needed than a simple exhibition of this last result, to repel eve- 
ry unsophisticated mind from its method. 

But wherein consists now the fundamental fault of this whole historical 
method of Baur? We find it in logical pantheism, the denial of the per- 
sonalsty both of God and of man. Baur finds fault with Neander as re- 
cognizing the single only, and nothing general, in the history of doctrine, 
and claims for himself the merit of having raised it from an empirical 
to a speculative view, and of having found in the conception of spsrvt 
the ruling principle of the historical process.* But what at last is this 
“spirit,” the “dogma,” which in his ever recurring terminology, “ comes 
to terms with itself,” (sich mit sich selbst vermittelt,) which “unfolds it- 
self into the boundless multiplicity of its predicates and there gathers 
itself up again into the unity of self-consciousness?” Is it the person- 
al living God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? Of that this phi- 
losophy knows nothing. Are the objective forces, which Baur declares 
to be the factors of history, substantial essences at all or living reali- 
ties? No! They are bare forms of the understanding, abstract con- 
ceptions, shadowy phantoms. The entire history of doctrine is nothing 
more, according to this school, than a dialectic process of thought, which 
thinks thought itself, the tedious mechanism of method, “ reeling off of a 
thin logical thread,” that runs out always again at last into Hegelian 
pantheism. The efforts of the most profound and pious minds for cen- 
turies, on the incarnation and the atonement, result simply in formule at 
last of the identity of thought and being, the finite and the infinite, sub- 
ject and object. Thus withers beneath the simoom breath of a purely 
dialectic process, the garden of the Lord, with all its endless wealth of 
flowers, its innumerable fruits of love to the Saviour, of faith, of prayer, 
of sanctification, the whole transformed into a metaphysical desert, 
without green odsis or refreshing fountain. Of course this method fails 
most in those parts of church history, where practical interests take 
the lead, as in the apostolical and next following periods, falling over 
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here from a pretended objectivity into the most wretched subjectivity 
of a hypercriticism, that rests on no ground and sets at defiance all the 
laws of history. But even the purely doctrinal investigations of Baur - 
need a complete revision, as from his one-sided position he turns also 
the church fathers and the schoolmen, Calvin and Schleiermacher, into 
mere “ speculators on the dry heath,” sunders their thinking from its 
religious life-ground, and so not unfrequently loads them with opinions 
that never in dream even entered into their heads. 


§ 15. Merheinecke, Leo, Dorner, Ullmann and others. 


Along with this however, the Hegelian philosophy, even before the 
appearance of the famous “ Leben Jesu” by Strauss (1835), called forth 
other wholly different tendencies, which have sought to keep terms with 
history as it is, and with the Christianity of the Bible and the Church, 
though some of those Christian Hegelians, as MARHEINECKE, Daus, 
GoscHEL, have frequently spiritualized it, and at times inflicted arbi- 
trary violence upon it by the logical process. MARHEINECKE, the theo- 
logical head of the “right” wing of this school, exhibited the German 
Reformation under a purely objective form, from the sources, in genu- 
ine German nationality. This work, unsurpassed in its kind, is fortu- 
nately besides free altogether from the heavy dialectic accoutrement in 
which his “ Dogmatic” is made to move. Hemnrica LEO, an original, 
Vigorous mind, not without tendency also however to excess and rude- 
ness, threw off it is true in later life the strait-jacket of the Hegelian 
logic altogether, but the influence of it is seen in his Universal History, 
where religion and the church are also very carefully noticed, but al- 
ways with the entire subordination of the subject to objective pow- 
ers, of the individual to the general. These objective powers with him 
however are not dialectic forms and conceptions, but concrete realities, 
laws and institutions of the personal Christian God, which to resist is 
sin and guilt, which to obey is man’s true freedom, glory and honor. 
History in his view forms itself downward from above; God’s will, and 
not popular will, least of all individual will, is its moving force. Hence 
his favorable treatment of the Middle Ages, and his unfavorable, nay, 
one-sided and unjust, judgment of the Reformation. Leo’s view of his- 
tory is out and out ethical, churchly, conservative, absolutely anti-revo- 
lutionary, we might say catholicising, did we not know that he has too 
much historical sense to believe in the possibility of restoring an anti- 
quated position, and that just in relentless opposition to the unbound 
and dissolute habit of the present time he heeds it for his duty to lay 
the sharpest emphasis on the side of positive authority and law. In the 
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case of so violent, excitable and uncalculating a polemic as Leo, who 
often falls on his opponents like a bulldog, we must never take single 
utterances too strictly, as little as with Luther, whose posture also un- 
der different circumstances he would make his own. 

Finally however there are dogmatic historians, who stand in direct 
opposition to the new Tubingen school, on decidedly believing and 
churchly ground, and still have appropriated to themselves all the form- 
al helps that are offered by the Hegelian logic. To this class belong 
such theologians as TH. KiierotTH, G. A. MEIER, but above all Dr. 
Dorner, formerly of Tibingen, now in Bonn. This last, in his His- 
tory of the Development of the Doctrine of Christ, a great work which 
however is not free from scientific pretension and stiffness, has furnished 
@ positive refutation of Baur’s work on the Trinity and of his views in 
regard to primitive Christianity. He is not a whit behind his opponent 
in learning, acuteness and speculative talent, whilst he excels him far in 
sound comprehension, and writes in the service not of science merely 
but also of the Church. 

Whilst Leo is a man of the extreme, Kliefoth and Dorner may be 
' styled on the other hand men of the mean or middle, in whom the dif- 
ferent elements of modern culture seek to come to a reconciliation, 
Still more may this be said of Ranke, whose History of the Popes and 
of the German Reformation entitle him to a place also among theolo- 
gians, but especially of ULLMANN and HuNDESHAGEN, although with 
the two last the influence of Schleiermacher carries the ascendency. 
They belong, beyond doubt, to the most complete and influential histo- 
rians of our time. The work of Ullmann on the Reformers before the 
Reformation is a real masterpiece of thorough, mild, and clear historical 
representation; and Hundeshagen’s Review of German Protestantism 
reveals likewise a heart-sound universal insight into the defects under 
which it is suffering at this time, while it points with right to the prac- 
tical path which German theology is called at once to pursue, if that 
country is to be rescued from the evil consequences of a one-sided liter- 
ary existence. 

Thus then we find mirrored in the latest literature of church and dog- 
matic history, in Germany, all the manifold elements of modern culture, 
as they severally repel or attract one another, or seek to come together 
in a common whole, at one time bound in full or in part by the fetters 
of a system, at another with free untrammelled spirit taking all accord- 
ing to its own nature and allowing to it its separate right. Unite the 
pious feeling and tender conscientiousness of a Meander, the sober in- 
vestigation of a Gieseler, the speculative talent of a Baur and a Dorner, 
the energetic decision of a Leo, the fine diplomatic wisdom of a Ranke, 
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the quiet mildness and clear representation of an UUmann, the spiritaal 
vivacity and comprehensive brevity of a Hase ; unite all this, we say, 
in one person, actuated at the same time with the spirit of genuine faith 
and love, and wholly devoted to the service of the Church, and we 
have, so to speak, the true ideal of a church historian in full form be- 
fore us; an ideal which may never be fully realized in any one individ- 
ual, but which should at all events float before the mind of those who 
are content otherwise to sit at the feet of great masters. 

_ Whether finally Germany, after being frightened out of its one-sided 
literary existence, and excessive scientific productivity, by the revolu- 
tionary storms of the world-year 1848, shall go on at once to carry in- 
to life her theoretic creations, and thus make them to become first really 
fruitful; or whether, like Greece of old, after it had produced an 
Aristotle and an Alexander, or the African church after it had pro- 
duced an Augustine, it may be destined to die spiritually, and leave 
the prosecution of its work, and the practical application of its ideas, 

to other times and other nations — this is a question which the future 

itself must be left to decide. 


§16. Church Historians out of Germany. 


Casting a brief glance in conclusion on the latest performances in 
church history out of Germany, we are met (not to speak of some 
works which are only known to us by their titles), in the French 
Reformed church, by the name of MERLE D’ Ausient, of Geneva, 
whom we are the more bound to notice, as his History of the Refor- 
mation, still incomplete, has obtained in England and America an un- 
exampled celebrity and circulation, reaching to circles also where such 
reading would not otherwise have come.® As regards the contents of 
the work itself, he has depended almost entirely thus far on German 
industry, by which this whole period especially has been thoroughly 
explored, in countless publications, on all sides. This use of foreign 
inquiry was here also wholly in place, and even a duty. He has had 
ekill however to work up the matter handsomely, and to clothe it with 
a high degree of interest, by his uncommon power of lively and graphic 
dramatic representation. This, taken in connection with his decided 
evangelical tone and his polemic zeal against the Papacy, explains 


% Namely, P. HorsTEEDE DE Groot, Jnstitutiones hist. eccles. Gronov. 1835; and 
M. J. Matrsr, Histoire du Christianisme et de la societe chretienne, ed. 2. Paris, 1838. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 

* He himself informs us in the preface to the foarth volume, that from 150,000 
to 200,000 copies of his work had been sold, in the English language sione. 
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also his popularity just noticed particularly in the Puritanic section of 
Protestantism. His perfection here however runs by excess, on the 
other side, into a fault. Merle d’ Aubigné presents, like Macaulay in 
his celebrated History of England, a series of brilliant pictures, with- 
out being able at the same time to rise to philosophical, universal 
views. Aiming, moreover, to make all the fortunes and deeds of his 
hero as interesting as possible, and to secure in this way a constant 
gratification to the reader, he often wrongs the history itself, and for- 
gets the task of the historian in that of the romance writer. Marhei- 
necke’s History of the Reformation is of much less pretension, but far 
more correct and true. <A sound simple sense for truth never seeks 
to make more out of history than it actually is, and takes little or no 
thought fer effect. In'the end, however, the quiet passionless objectivity 
and artless simplicity of the evangelists make a more enduring impree- 
sion, than all rhetorical ornament and all dramatic parade. Then 
again that hot polemic zeal, that finds vent with Merle d’ Aubigné, 
almost on every page, in exclamations and apostrophes against the 
hated Papists, is not such as becomes the dignity of a historian, who 
should argue tndirectly only, though in this way precisely with moet 
effect, by the representation of facts. As it is, the authority of this 
spirited and gifted writer in the sphere of history, is likely to wane, 
in proportion as with the farther progress of his work, his other pecu- 
liar sympathies and antipathies, may come probably to mix themselves 
with the narration, along with the anti-Roman tendency, so as to touch 
many of his past admirers on their own sensitive side. We cannot 
say, at least, that he has increased his reputation by his late work on 
Cromwell ; where, carried away by the fresh impression of Carlyle’s 
book, swallowed without digestion, he makes himself the unqualified 
panegyrist of a military and political genius, who sought to advance 
the cause of religion by war and bloodshed, the decapitation of a king, 
the dissolution of parliament, the exercise of dictatorial power, etc. ; 
the direct opposite thus, in this respect, of Martin Luther, in whom 
notwithstanding, the same historian, inconsistently enough, praises as 
truly Christian and apostolic an aversion to all tumult and violence, 
while on the other hand most undue censure, in the fourth volume, is 
heaped on the good Zuingli, for becoming in the end a sort of general 
and appearing on the battle field at Cappel. We cannot therefore 
forbear remarking, that the immoderate praise bestowed upon the 
Genevan Doctor (whom we also hold in high honor, only within 
proper bounds), by the English and American religious press, reflects 
a very doubtful credit to say the least on its own character. 

In England and America thus far it has been held sufficient gen- 
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erally to follow Mosheim, taking along with him perhaps as a comple- 
ment to his learning the more pious work of Milner. The thoroughly 
learned and highly valuable monographies of the Scotch theologian, 
THomas M’Crir, on the Life of John Knox and the Reformation in 
Spain ard Italy, have called forth unfortunately no imitation; and 
even the Puseyitic controversy bas led to nothing more than party 
illustrations of particular doctrines and usages in Patristic and English- 
Episcopal church history.” On the other hand, however, we meet at 
times in English and American Reviews, with very thorough and in- 
teresting essays in the sphere of church history; and the excellent 
translations of Gieseler by Davipson, and Neander by Torrey, 
show plainly enough that the later literature of Germany in this de- 
partment is beginning to be prized, and that it may be expected in 
due time to lead also to independent productions. England has her 
MacauLay, America has her Prescott, and why then should they 
not be capable of producing also a great church historian? True, our 
system of sects and denominations, with the narrow spirit of party 
which it seems to nourish, stands greatly in the way of any impartial 
study and representation of universal church history, for this supposes 
a wide and Catholic mind; but it is to be hoped, that an increasing 
interest in historical theology will counteract the force of this bigotry, 
and be itself still farther advanced by its decline. Which result may 
God hasten, in his own time. 


§17. Tae Uses or Cuurcu History. 


We conclude this sketch with a few remarks on the value and use 
of church history, as it results from a proper treatment of it. 

1. The knowledge of church history is the self-consciousness the 
church has of her own development, which as such carries its un- 
conditional value and use first sn stself. This we must lay stress upon 
over against the one-sided utilitarian view, by which it is cultivated for 
certain party and private interests only, and so degraded into a mere 
tool for transient ends. The present is the result of the past, and can- 
not possibly be comprehended in full without the knowledge of this in 


27 The work of Witt1aM Patmer: A Compendious Ecclesiastical History, from 
the earliest to the present time, can make no pretension to scientific worth. The well 
known convert, Newman, before his transition, passed a most unfavorable, no doubt 
too unfavorable, judgment on his countrymen, in regard to their acquaintance with 
church history, where he wrote among other things, “It is melancholy to say it; 
but the chief, perhaps the only English writer, who has any claim to be considered 
an ecclesiastical historian, is the infidel Gibbon.” Essay on the Dev. of Chr. Doct. 
Appleton’s edition, p. 14. 
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a thorough way. The church consequently also, to understand her- 
self, must know her origin and her genesis. Her past deeds, suffer- 
ings and fortunes, belong to the substance of her life, are integral ele- 
ments of her being, that require the succession of time for their evolu- 
tion. We need no outward impulse first to engage our interest in the 
history of the kingdom of God; the nature of the Christian faith itself 
is sufficient for this with every one, according to inward vocation and 
outward opportunity. Faith seeks always a clearer apprehension of 
its object, and thus takes the deepest interest in the ways of God, the 
words and deeds of his servants, the cloud of witnesses looking forth 
without and from the past. In the same way that man, as man, ac- 
cording to the old saying: homo sum, nthil humant a me alienum puto, 
is prompted and bound to take an interest in all that is strictly human, 
it becomes the Christian also, as a Christian, to have the most active 
sympathy with the doings and fortunes of all his brethren in the faith, 
with whom he is joined in one body. Theology altogether, appre- 
hended and pursued in the right spirit, is not simply a theoretic pro- 
cess, but divine worship. Church history then deserves to be studied 
for its own sake; it is an essential part of the knowledge of the being 
and work of the Triune God, in which consists eternal life.* 

Out of this higher internal worth of church history, flows its practi- 
cal use and necessity for certain ends and callings, especially for the 
teachers and leaders of the Christian congregation. Our science, like 
all human knowledge and activity, should be employed to the honor 
of God, to glorify his name and build up his kingdom. 

2. Thus the knowledge of church history is farther one of the most 
powerful helps for successful action in the service of the kingdom of God. 
The present is not only the product of the past, but the motherly soil 
also of the future, which he that cultivates must understand, and which 
no one can understand thoroughly except by intimate acquaintance 
with the past. No one, for example, is prepared to govern a State 
well and to advance its prosperity, who bas not made himself familiar 
with its wants and its history. Ignorance can produce only a bungling 
work, that must soon go again to wreck. History is next to the word 
of God the richest source of wisdom and experience. Her treasures 
are inexhaustible. Why is it that so much is wrought in church and 
State, that after a few years is again forgotten? Because the authors 
had no knowledge of history and no respect for it. TZhat tree only 
defies the storm, whose roots strike far into the earth. So that work 
only can stand, whose foundation rests in the solid ground of history. 


—_— 
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3. Again, church history is the best and most complete defence of 
Christianity, and so is eminently fitted to establish our faith, and min- 
iater comfort and edification largely to our souls. It is a perpetual 
commentary on that word of the Lord: “Lo, I am with you alway, 
to the end of the world.” He moves with the fulness of his grace 
through all Christian centuries, he reveals himself in the most different 
personalities, employing them as organs of his spirit, his will, his truth, 
his peace. The apostles and martyrs, the apologists and church fa- 
thers, the schoolmen and mystics, the reformers and all those countless 
witnesses, whose names are indelibly traced on the pages of church 
history, form themselves into one choir, which sings an everlasting dox- 
ology to the Redeemer, and proclaims with loud voice that the Gospel 
is no fable, no fancy, but power and life, peace and joy, all in one word 
that man can desire in the way of good or glory. Such examples, 
in which the life of the God-man comes to actual and as it were cor- 
poreal expression, speak far more forcibly than all intellectual proofs 
and abstract theories. In the same way church history furnishes the 
strongest argument for the indestructibility of Christianity. To the 
word of the Lord: “On this rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” every century responds, Yea 
and Amen! There is no hostile power on the earth, or under it, which 
has not already conspired against the congregation of the redeemed, 
and bent its whole force for its annihilation. But it has overcome them 
all. Stiff-necked and blinded Judaism laid its hand on the Anointed of 
the Lord and his servants ; but the Lord has risen from the dead, his 
followers have adored his wonderful judgments over the desolate ruins. 
of Jerusalem, the chosen people wanders dispersed, without shepherd 
and without eanctuary, through all nations and times, a perpetual living 
proof of the truth of the threatenings of the divine word, and “ this 
generation shall not pass away” till the Lord come again in his glory. 
Greece applied all its art and philosophy, to confute the doctrine of 
the cross and make it ridiculous in the eyes of the cultivated world ; 
but her wisdom was turned into folly, or made to serve as a bridge to 
Christianity. Rome, proud mistress of the world, devised the most un- 
natural torments, to torture Christians to death and root out their name 
from the earth; but tender virgins showed more courage in face of 
eternity than tried soldiers and Stoic philosophers; and, lo, after a 
couple of centuries of the most bloody persecution, the Roman empe- 
ror himself cast his crown at the feet of the despised Nazarene, and 
was baptized into his name. The crescent of Islam sought to over- 
shadow the sun of Christianity, and moved blood-red along the horizon 
of the Oriental and the African Church, nay passed over even mto 
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Spain and France ; but the messengers of the Lord have driven back 
the false prophet, and his kingdom resembles now a decaying corpse. 
All sorts of heresies and schisms rose in the bosom of the Church it- 
self, even with its earliest history, and seemed for a time to have forced 
aside the pure doctrine of the gospel; but this has still always recov- 
ered its ground again, and brought the army of errorists to shame. The 
popes surrounded the simple doctrine of salvation with so many human 
additions, that it was hard any longer to get at it, and they exercised 
despotic rule over the whole Western Christian world ; but the inmost 
life-force of the Church worked itself powerfully through the rubbish, 
placed the light of the pure word again in its place, and set conscience 
free from the oppressive chains of the hierarchy. Deists, materialists 
and atheists, in the 17th and 18th centuries, set themselves to under- 
mine the Bible; nay, the heroes of the French Revolution went so 
far, in their mad fanaticism, as to set aside the God of Christians, and 
place the goddess of reason on the throne of the world, and the most 
frightful scenes of cruelty accompanied the act; but in a short time 
they had to revoke their own folly; the Lord in heaven laughed at 
them and had them in derision. Napoleon, the greatest potentate and 
captain of modern times, proposed to substitute for the universal do- 
minion of Christianity, the universal dominion of his own sword, and 
to degrade the church into an instrument for his own political ends ; 
but the Lord of the Church hurled him from his throne, and the giant 
spirit, that had thrown all Europe out of joint, must die, a prisoner on 
a lonely rock of the ocean, of a broken heart. In the bosom of Prot- 
estantism has risen, since the close of the last century, a Rationalism, 
which armed with learning and philosophy, has proceeded gradually to 
the denial even of a personal God and of immortality, turning the his- 
tory of the Saviour into a mythological book of fables ; but over against 
it has appeared also already a believing theology, which has triumphi- 
antly driven its objections from the field, while in the camp of the foe 
itself division has taken place, and one system of unbelief is found ac- 
tively refuting another. Spiritual death and indifference, in the train 
of Rationalism, spread itself over whole sections of the Church ; but 
the Christian life already celebrates again its own resurrection, banished 
out of one country it flourishes with fresh vigor in another, and extends 
its activity out to the farthest limits of the heathen world. The most 
important kingdoms, the best constructed systems of human wisdom, 
have perished; while the simple faith of the Galilean fishermen shows 
itself at this day as powerful as ever, regenerating the most hardened 
sinners, imparting strength for good, joy in affliction, and triumph in 
death. The Lord of hosts has ever been a wall round about his Zion. 
g* 
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The gates of hell, through eighteen centuries, have not prevailed 
against the Church; as little will they prevail against it in time to 
come. To have stood so many and such various storms, and to have 
come forth from all only more pure and strong, she must indeed be 
formed of indestructible material. This church history raises to an 
absolute certainty, for him who etudies it with a truth loving spirit. It 
is therefore, next to the word of God, the best and richest book of de- 
votion, that will not allow us even then to faint, when thick darkness 
covers the present, and the walls of Zion are beset with foes on every 
side. 

4, Finally, church history, in proportion as it serves to confirm our 
faith in the divine origin and indestructible nature of Christianity, must 
exert a wholesome moral influence also on our own character and life, 
and so prove an important help to practical religion. It is morality in 
the form of facts, Christ and his gospel preached from the annals of 
his own kingdom. The shining examples of godly men, which it 
causes to pass before our spirit, powerfully challenge us to imitation, 
that we like them may consecrate our thoughts and actions to the hon- 
or of the Lord and the welfare of man, and so continue to be felt with 
happy influence long after our death. Especially is the study of his- 
tory adapted also, to free our minds from all sorts of prejudice, nar- 
rowness, party and sect feeling, and to fill us with true catholic spirit ; 
with that love which joyfully acknowledges the mest manifold forms of 
the Christian life in their proper right, in the blooming variety of 
flowers that deck the garden of God adores the wonderful wisdom of 
the heavenly gardener, and feels itself in living union with the pious 
of all ages and nations; with that love, which must be poured out in 
large measure upon the Church, before her present mournful divisions 
can be brought to an end, accomplishing thus the precious promise of 
the Qne Shepherd and one flock, and the prayer of our great High 
Priest: “That they all may be one, as Thou Father, art in me, and I 





* Luther says admirably : “ It is a rare worth that belongs to histories; for all 
that philosophy, wise men and general reason can teach or think out, that is profi- 
table for goud life, this history forcibly presents by examples and cases, and sets it 
at once before the eyes, as though we were by and saw it so happen. And when 
we look at it deeply, we find that from histories and annals have flowed, almost all 
rights, art, good counsel, warning, threatening, terror, consolation, strengthening, 
instruction, providence, prudence, along with all virtues, as out of a living spring. 
In this view, histories are nothing else than the advertisement, monument and 
mark, of God's work and judgment, how he upholds, governs, hinders, cnlarges, 
punishes and honors the world, men especially, as every one may deserve, be it evil 
.or good.” 
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in thee ; that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

Here indeed all depends on the mind and spirit with which church 
history is studied; for like the Bible itself it may be, and often has 
been, scandalously abused in the service of bad ends, as may be suffi- 
ciently inferred from the foregoing history of this science. 


ARTICLE IV. 


REVIEW OF TALVJ ON THE COLONIZATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Prof. C. E. Stowe, D. D., Cincinnath 


Geschichte der Colonisation von New England, von den ersten Nieder- 
lassungen daselbst im Jahre 1607, bis zur Einfuiihrung der Provinz- 
talverfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre 1692. Nach den Quellen 
bearbeitet von Talvj. Nebst einer Karte von New England im Jahre 
1674. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1847. 

ERistory of the Colonization of New England, from the first Settlements 
there in the year 1607 to the Introduction of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts in the year 1692. Investigated from the Orig- 
tnal Sources by Tal. Witha Map of New England in the year 
1674. Leipsic: F. A. Brockhaus. 1847. 


“Perversi difficile corriguntur et stultorum infinitus est numerus,” says 
the wise Preacher, according to the: Vulgate, Eccl. 1:15. Every day 
we have occasion to notice the justness of this remark, and in nothing 
more strikingly than in what is said and written respecting the Puri- 
tans. 

Should some typographer of our day examine the printing appara- 
tas of Guttenberg and Faust, notice how unwieldy and clumsy it was, 
how very slowly and imperfectly it executed its work, and on compar- 
ing it with the more perfect machinery of these times, should pour 
contempt on the inventors of the art, pronounce them entirely unwor- 
thy the gratitude of posterity, and hold them up to ridicule as mere 
bunglers and impudent pretenders, what should we think but Perversi 
difficile corriguntur? 

If some little dapper fellow should climb upon the Kentucky giant, 
and placing one foot on each shoulder should stand upright, and with 
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the most innocent simplicity, exclaim : “ How tall I am — what a dwarf 
is this famous Kentucky giant compared with me — see! the top of his 
_ head reaches only to my knees” — what better could we say than 
stultorum tnfintius est numerus ? 

Some verdant arithmetical genius might take Newton’s Principia, 
examine it carefully, find in it nothing which is not now regarded as 
elementary, familiar to every student, and set forth far more compre- 
hensively and clearly — and wonder why it is that Newton has so great 
a name for an amount of knowledge scarcely up to the level of what 
are now ordinary attainments, and with no small self-gratulation and 
self-conceit, publish his wonderment abroad, and put down the world- 
renowned Sir Isaac Newton as quite below the average stature of scien- 
tific men. 

Some bustling mechanician might hunt up the ghost of Robert Ful- 
ton’s first steam-boat, that with great noise and puffing and infinite pul- 
ling and tugging, was able to move some four or six miles an hour, 
when wind and tide were favorable, and compare that with the noise- 
less, swift-working, faultless machinery of our speedy steamers, and 
gravely conclude that Fulton was a senseless blunderer, wholly unde- 
serving the credit which had been awarded him. This would be the 
more noticeable if the fellow were himself a descendant of Fulton, and 
took pride and pleasure in tearing to pieces the well-earned reputation 
of his ancestor, and endeavoring on all occasions to hold him up to ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

If any should venture on such a course in regard to Sir Isaac New- 
ton or Robert Fulton, they would be treated by the whole community 
of mathematicians and mechanicians with the utmost contempt; they 
would be too much despised to be able to excite even a respectable 
feeling of indignation; and the unscientific public would regard them 
as lunatics or idiots. 

It is well known and should be well considered, that the beginning 
of a new idea is the difficult part of it — that in its first launching into 
the world it is necessarily feeble and imperfect; and yet precisely here 
is the great labor and the great merit; and that when it is once fairly 
afloat, the subsequent developments and improvements are compara- 
tively easy and the work of far inferior minds. Who despises the infant 
because it is not a full grown man, or says contemptuously to the re- 
joicing mother, what hast thou brought forth, because the product of her 
throes and pangs is but a small and helpless child? who but a fool, of 
whom the number is infinite, as the wise man said ? 

Now this is precisely the way in which many judge and speak of 


the Puritans, and yet pass for decent, intelligent men ; — many even of 
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the descendants of the Puritans, who still hold up their heads in society 
without being ashamed of themselves. 

To venerate one’s ancestors is as natural to the generous mind as to 
honor one’s own immediate parents; and he who takes pleasure in ridi- 
culing his forefathers, is quite as mean as he who strikes his mother. 

It is the instinct of all noble minded men, however faulty their ances- 
tors, to veil their defects as much as may be, and dwell with pleasure 
on what is praiseworthy. Who is most to be respected, Ham and Ca- 
naan, who gloated over their father’s nakedness, or Shem and Japheth, 
who modestly covered their unconscious and dishonored parent? In 
exalting our ancestors, we do honor to ourselves — we show an honor- 
able feeling —a heart susceptible of generous emotion. The Romans 
in their best days — how proud were they of their sires— how glow- 
ingly they speak of them, and how readily and justly we honor them 
for the feelings they show in this respect; yet, when we examine the 
matter closely, a sad set of rogues those founders of the Roman State 
must have been. Never was there a more honorable, upright, intelli- 
gent race of men than the Puritans. Never were the beginnings of a 
commonwealth more praiseworthy than theirs, or results more glorious. 
Never did ancestors exist of whom their posterity had better reason to 
be proud. Yet, while all other races honor their ancestry and delight 
in its glories, it is strange that the Puritan race alone should produce 
so many who take pleasure in decrying their progenitors. The fathers 
were noble, but they certainly have been cursed with some very mean 
children ; and some of those mean children are still alive, the foulest 
blot the memory of their fathers has ever been tarnished with. 

It is not difficult to account for this. The Puritans broke away from 
the public sentiment of their times and struck out for themselves a new 
patb, the path of truth, usefulness and honor. By this they mortally of- 
fended the leaders of what was then the established order of things 
and brought upon themselves the hatred and contempt of the existing 
magnates. This has been handed down from generation to generation 
as a precious heir-loom, and the expressions of it continue to be re- 
peated from many of these high places of power and influence. There 
are some who never have either ideas or feelings of their own, but just 
take such as are ready made to their hand. These readily take what 
they see current in certain quarters; and thus they learn to think and 
speak ill of those to whom they owe their existence and all its enjoy- 
ments. They blind and befool themselves with the prejudices of an age 
and race to which they do not belong. Again, there are some even 
among the descendants of the Puritans, who hate the simple gospel 
and popular freedom more than they love family honor, and who never 
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can forgive their ancestors for being evangelical in faith and republican 
in policy. They are like some parents, who are forbearing and toler- 
ant and tender to their children while they are only dissipated and 
worthless; but who storm with rage and disinherit them if they be- 
come worthy and respectable by becoming pious and joining an evan- 
gelical church. Happily the number of such members of the Puritan 
family is rapidly diminishing and bids fair for utter extinction. 

Is it a real love of truth, is it a pure sense of justice, that leads any 
of the children of the Puritans to dishonor the graves of their ancestors? 
No, never. Truth and justice, so far as the Puritans are concerned, can 
never lead in that direction. In this case, truth and justice can never 
lead to contempt and ridicule — nor in any case, to misrepresentation 
and one-sided interpretation. Men can be impartial without being 
scornful, can expose a fault without sarcastic triumph, can rejoice in 
an improvement which time has made, without pouring contempt on the 
glories of an honorable though imperfect beginning. Truth and justice 
in this case would be calm and respectful, even where they criticise and 
condemn. The Puritans were the introducers of a new era in civiliza- 
tion, the beginners of a new and improved development of society, & 
development which has already become predominant in more than half 
the civilized world, and in which all nations will yet participate. They 
were the beginners, and that is glory enough; they were but beginners, 
and that is no disgrace: it is no diseredit to them, nor will it be imputed 
to them as such by any honorable mind. 

It is by no means necessary, in order to do honor to the Puritans, 
that we should claim perfection either for their theories or their 
practices, or that we should close our eyes to the improvements which 
have naturally grown from what they gloriously but imperfectly begun, 
Do we honor Guttenberg by condemning all modern improvement in 
printing, by claiming that his wooden types and clumsy press, and slow, 
tedious and costly manipulations were the very perfections of the typo- 
graphical art, and that all the inventions of recent date are to be regret- 
ted and mourned over as the heresy of the times and proof of pro- 
gressive degeneracy ? Should we see a company of antiquated travellers 
on board a modern steamer going, sorely against their will, twenty miles 
an hour, without noise, or jarring, or scarcely the perception of motion — 
expressing their admiration of Fulton by lauding the excellence of his 
noisy, jarring, plodding boat, and mourning over the grievous innova- 
tions of the recent facilities in the line of steam travelling, — what could 
we think of but our old text again, Pervers: difficile corriguntur, et 
stultorum infinttus est numerus? No, that is not the way in which we 
would honor the Puritans. They in their day were the men of pro- 
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gress — that is the thing for which we honor them ; and we would show 
the legitimacy of our descent from them; we would prove ourselves to 
be not unworthy children of our parents, by being in our day the men 
of progress too. They begun a new era, gloriously begun it, in relig- 
ion, in politics, in social life-— most gloriously did they begin it, amid 
many obstacles and imperfections — and we would carry it on still more 
gloriously with fewer obstacles and fewer imperfections; and, with the 
great advantages which we owe to their virtue, and labors, and suffer- 
ings, we will do better than they did —for they did better than any 
who went before them, and we are their sons ; at least this shall be our 
aim and object, and endeavor — or we are bastards and not sons. They 
were no models of perfection either in theology, or policy, or social 
life, nor did they ever claim to be. They labored to make improve- 
ments in all those things; and improvements, very great improvements 
they did make, and this is their glory, and in this they have /e/? us an 
example that we should follow their steps. 

Most men, at least most descendants of the Puritans, readily admit 
both the possibility and the desirableness of improvement in social 
life and in civil government, who yet may be startled at the idea of im- 
provement in theology. ‘What (say they) have we not the Bible, and 
is not the theology of the Bible perfect? And can we improve on per- 
fection?” Doubtless the theology of the Bible is perfect, but the diffi- 
culty is to get a perfect understanding of it in all its parts. Who yet has 
attained to this? Have we? MHad our Puritan fathers? A faultless 
interpretation of the Bible faultlessly combined with a faultless mental 
philosophy makes a faultless theology ; and when this faultless combi- 
nation has proceeded so far as to exhaust all that is knowable on the 
subject ; then theology becomes perfect and fixed. Have we reached 
this point? Did our Puritan fathers reach it? No indeed, neither 
they nor we. They left us something to doin this matter; and when 
we have done all we'can, we shall leave enough for our pusterity to do 
after us. 

The fundamental principles of the Puritans, their great leading out- 
line thoughts, their germinating, fructifying ideas, as regards theology, 
civil] government, and social organization, were in the main correct, and 
far in advance of the public sentiment of their age, but they were not 
yet by any means wrought out perfectly into the clear. If I may so 
express myself, the process of incubation had but just terminated ; and 
though the ideas were living, active, progressive, many fragments of 
the old shell were still hanging to them, and some of the pieces were 
pretty large, some quite cambrous and impedimentaly. The virtues of 
the Puritans, great as they were, were mainly their own — in respect to 
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these they stood on independent ground and were their own masters — 
while their faults were mostly the faults of the times in which they 
lived —— were derived to them from the company which they had been 
compelled to keep — and these very faults existed in tenfold greater 
strength in the class which reproach than among the Puritans who are 
reproached. Moreover, the Puritans early saw their errors, repented 
of them, and gradually shook them off as fast as they could; while their 
persecutors and revilers never repented, reformed but very little, and 
for the most part obstinately retain the like errors and faults to this 
very hour. 

Let us try to look at this matter a little impartially, and see if this be 
not really the case. 

It is said, the Puritans persecuted some for their religious opinions. 
It is true, there were a few instances of persecution, for a short time 
and under circumstances of peculiar provocation and aggravation. All 
the churches they were acquainted with, all the civil governments which 
then existed with scarcely an exception, were habitual persecutors, had 
taught and practised persecution as a sacred duty——and why are the 
Puritans required to escape all contamination from example and pre- 
cept in their time so universal and habitual? Their glory is that they 
were so far in advance of all the rest of their age on this very point — 
that they persecuted so little while others persecuted so much — that 
they did it with reluctance, with relentings, with speedy cessation, while 
others went into it heart and soul, without reluctance, relentings or ces- 
sation — that they and they alone established the principles which very 
early broke up all persecution among themselves, and which have grad- 
ually forced their way through the world till now, after a lapse of two 
centuries or more. Protestants and even papists, wherever the Puri- 
tan influence has penetrated, are ashamed openly to persecute, or very 
loudly to avow the principle of persecution. 

But they hung the witches. True, there was one brief, dark, sad, 
transient storm on this subject, and only one. For the space of a year 
or less, they were involved practically in the universal error of their 
age ; but they speedily saw the error, bitterly repented of it, and amend- 
ed their statute book accordingly ; while the rest of the world murdered 
witches ten times more, did not see their error, did not repent, did not 
amend their statutes ; and in many, especially of the Roman Catholic 
countries, these superstitions and sanguinary laws continue unamended 
unrepealed even to this day. During the witchcraft delusion, twenty 
persons lost their lives in New-England ; but a little before this more 
than sixty had been executed for the same imaginary offence in a single 
county in England; some twenty years after this, eighty-five witches 
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inclading tweaty children were burnt at one time in Sweden. In Seot 
land — in Switzerland, it was equally bad —and in the Roman Cath- 
olic countries of Europe infinitely worse. How is it that the Puritans 
alone are to he blamed? Is it because they were so much less guilty 
than others ? 

It is said they were stern and severe in their families and in the 
government of their households. So they were; and so were all the 
rest of the world at that time, at least all the civilized and cultivated 
part of the world. The highest of the nobility of the age, the most 
chivalrous of the cavaliers, were as strenuous in their demands of 
respect and obedience from their families as were the sternest of the 
Puritans; and far more unrelenting and cruel in their punishment for 
disobedience. Examine the history of the times and all the romances 
founded on chivalry, and see everywhere the proof of this. And per 
haps the Puritans were not so far wrong. 

The Puritans made very long prayers. Very likely; they loved te 
pray, and an exercise which men like they are quite apt to protract. 
But even in this they were not far from the mark of the old churches 
to which only they had to look for example, and whose liturgies and lita- 
nies were never made shorter than a Puritan prayer; and these same 
old liturgies and litanies still retain even in our time, very much of 
their original tedious longitude, while the Puritan devotions, in aw 
commodation to the spirit of the age, are growing shorter and shorter 
every year, till now, the comparison, as to shortness, never very much 
in favor, is loud and long against those who make the complaint. 

But the Puritans whined and drawled in their worship. Probably 
they did, but certainly they could never go far beyond the whining 
and drawling of the cathedral worship of their persecutors. And while 
the Puritan drawling, devotional tone has entirely died away, so that 
scarce an echo of it can now anywhere be heard, the papal and pre- 
Jatical recitative on the same key and in the same notes, is still toned 
out in all its pristine vigor in every cathedral of the old world, and 
something very like it is heard in similar places in the new. Let any 
one in an English cathedral listen for once to the ecclesiastical twang 
af the sentence in the prayer book —“ Give peace in our time, because 
there is none other that fighteth for us but only thou O Lord,” —and € 
he be a man of any bowels he will forever after hold his peace about 
the Puritan whine and drawl. 

Again it is said the Puritans were very strict and rigid in their re 
ligion, and scrupulously severe in their morals. Here I see not but 
we must plead guilty in their aes acknowledge that in both 
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these respects they were very different from their opponents both in 
former and later times. 

. We cheerfully admit that the Puritans were neither perfect por in- 
fallible. Neither they nor their defenders have any of the responsi- 
bilities or the inconveniences of infallibility. They were men, men 
only, and real men. They have done a great work in this imperfect, 
staggering, progressive world of ours. And what is this work which 
they have done? They have broken the chains of superstition, per- 
secution, and tyranny; when before there were only the rights of 
orders, they have established the rights of persons; they have de- 
veloped the individual man and taught his worth ; they have colonised 
a new world and given to its population a freedom, a life, an energy, 
a standing which no population of anything like equal extent and num- 
bers ever had before; they have introduced a new civilization into 
the human family, infinitely higher and more beneficent than any 
which has preceded it, and absorbing all antecedent civilizations, as 
the serpent rod of the Hebrew sage swallowed all the serpents of the 
Egyptian magicians. They have conquered their persecutors and led 
captivity captive. The ideas for which they suffered and which their 
enemies fondly thought they had crushed, are now the world over the 
prominent conquering ideas, and even those who now revile them find 
no repose except under the shadow of their wing. 

In a world like this such miracles of good are not to be obtained 
without some incidental evils; but to dwell on these evils and forget 
the good shows the mind of the Anglian exquisite, who learns with 
terror that all our dining tables are not furnished with finger glasses, 
and is struck with dismay to find that some of our far west steam-boats 
have not the convenience of a butter knife, and in the indignation with 
which he contemplates these enormities, quite forgets that Irish labor- 
ers and English manufacturers are by millions unfed, untaught, over- 
tasked, living lives and dying deaths too bad for brutes, in order that 
their wealthy superiora may be furnished with the means of living ia 
luxury, dissipation and idleness. 

We have scarcely alluded to the hardships and dangers and diffi- 
culties amid which the Puritans accomplished their great work — hard- 
ships which might well make the stoutest shrink — dangers enough to 
appal the most fearless, and difficulties that would have crushed the 
strongest, who did not feel assured that underneath them were the ever- 
lasting arms. The magnitude and difficulty of the work which the 
Puritans accomplished may in some degree be estimated by this one 
fact, namely, that of all the nations which dwell, or have dwelt, on. the 
face of the whole earth, not one has yet been found capable of a happy 
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the enjoyment of freedom. 

We have read no work which on the whole appears to us to give 
so accurate a picture of the Puritan character as that of Talvj, whose title 
we have written at the head of this article. It is just and discrimi- 
nating, disposed to commend and not fearing to censure. The aathor 
is in a good position to develop the subject according to its real merit. 
Born and educated in Germany, and becoming well versed in the 
learning of that most learned of nations, residing for many years in 
Rassia and Eastern Europe, and becoming familiar with institutions 
and people the moet diverse from ours, the uniting her destinies with 
thoee of the descendants of the Puritans, and investigating their history 
and character under the most advantageous circumstances for discover+ 
ing the truth, having religious and political principles and an intellec- 
tual culture excellently adapted to the task which she has undertaken, 
she has produced a work of great and permanent interest, which 
“ posterity will not willingly let die.” She stands in the attitude of a 
spectator, yet with enough of interest in the scene and of sympathy with 
it to give a lively and glowing picture of it. 

A tolerably correct idea of the general tone and spirit, of the style 
and sentiment of the work may be formed from the first two para- 
graphs, which we have translated for the benefit of our readers. 

“ No State in the world can boast of a basis so purely moral as can 
the North American free States which are comprehended under the 
general name of New England. The love of dominion, the love of fame, 
a noble desire of independence, have founded empires — ambition and | 
avarice have discovered and conquered new regions — but none of 
these motives, however great the achievements they have in other cases 
called forth, had any influence on the resolve of that handful of noble 
men, who exchanged their native land for a wilderness for the purpose 
of building to the Lord a temple in which, as they believed, they could 
worship him according to their conscience, and in forms which alone 
they supposed would be well pleasing to the Most High. Closely in- 
terwoven as was, in their convictions, the temporal and the eternal of 
the Christian, this temple became at the same time the ground-work: 
of their political existence ; and an edifice arose under their creative 
hands, in the circuit of whose strong walls there arose the rights of men: 
inetead of the right of orders, freedom in the place of privileges, equality 
in the place of dominion and servitude. Out of small beginnings great: 
things have been produced, (well says their earlier historian,) and as one 
small candle may light a thousand, so the light here kindled hath shone to 
many.” The politieal prineiples on which the earliest settlers of New 
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England built, have gradually spread themselves over the world; and 
although the refreshing west wind, when it first touched Europe, broke 
out into a desolating storm, which tore down many a venerable edifice, 
yet it also permanently purified the air from the pestilential vapor of 
those eternal diseases, which have dragged themselves through centu~ 
ries under the name of ‘ ancient rights and hereditary privileges.” The 
history of these beginnings, therefore, must be of the highest interest 
even to Europeans.” (p. 42.) 

We know not how the real character and influence of the early 
planters of New England could be more exactly, happily, and justly 
expressed than they are in those few lines. ‘Two other paragraphs, per- 
taining to the first settlement of Connecticut, and to the condition and 
character of the people of that colony after they were settled, are equal- 
ly worthy of translation as specimens of the manner and spirit of the 
writer. 

“In the following spring (1636), almost the entire congregation, 
numbering about one hundred persons, broke up from Newtown, with 
Hooker their celebrated preacher at their head. Many individual fea- 
tures of this wearisome emigration have come down to our times. 
They were surrounded by a dense forest, which was inhabited by small 
beasts of prey of every kind, wolves, foxes, wild-cats, and the like, but 
especially by moose, and various species of snakes; and the grass, 
as at present on the Western prairies, stood to fhe height of a man. 
Their road was an Indian foot-path, the compass their only guide. 
Hooker's wife was carried in a litter. Most of the others travelled on 
foot, with their little bundles under their arm. For fourteen nights 
the open heavens were their roof, and the stones in the way their pil- 
lows. One hundred and sixty head of cattle were driven along with 
them, and the milk of the cows was the principal nourishment of the 
wanderers. As they painfully and slowly toiled along, they sung psalms 
and hymns, and at every halt they uttered aloud their prayers to 
Heaven. The Indians, whose huts they passed, stared upon them in 
mute astonishment; for Connecticut had not, like the Eastern shores 
of New England, been depopulated by a desolating pestilence. It was 
densely inhabited and by the most warlike tribes of the land. But 
they offered to the wanderers no resistance ; and these went fearlessly 
on their way, for they knew in whom they trusted, and had besides a 
good :ognscience, for they would not take possession of a foot of land 
which they had not acquired by an honorable purchase.” 

“ The Constitution of Connecticut so entirely satisfied the needs and 
the wishes of its inhabitants, that though for nearly seventy years they 
have had full liberty to make alterations in it, is has in all essential 
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particulars continued unchanged to the present day. Freedom of con-. 
science to a certain extent, that is the toleration of churches not Con- 

gregational, such as Baptists, Quakers, Presbyterians, and even Epis- 

copalians, if they chose to settle there, fully answered the wants of the 

times. A productive soil, free trade, unrestricted manufacturing activ- 
ity; carefully sustained common schools whoee basis was the Bible; a 
government whose officers were selected by themselves and whose an- 
nual cost after fifty years amounted to not more than 800 pounds sterling, 
and which could easily be defrayed by a very light tax ; an administra- 
tion of justice which by the simplicity of ita forms was intelligible, and 
by its cheapness was accessible to the poorest; all these combined made 

Connecticut one of the happiest spots on earth, and nourished a proud 
contentment among its citizens. There were few rich, and poor there 
were none ; to a community of farmers a small trade limited moetly to 
New York and the New England colonies gave little prospect of: 
‘amassing wealth. At the time of the union of the two colonies (that is 

of New Haven and Connecticut in 1665) they numbered nineteen flour- 
ishing towns scatterred over the surface of the country, and inhabited 
by 11,000 souls. After fifteen years the towns numbered six and 
twenty, of which the most had churches and every church its learned 
pastor, and the population had increased to 10,000. Every town trans- 
acted its own business under the simplest forms, without any fear of in- 

terference from the government; and the citizen whom the voice of the 
people called to be the leader of the community, was trained by the 
administration of the smaller affairs of the town to administer the great- 
er affairs of the State.” (p. 267, 68. and 485, 86).' 

A beginning how simple and godlike! A result how glorious and 
beneficent! What a lesson of wisdom and utility to the emigrating and 
colonizing spirit of a generation like ours, equally enterprising but far 
less simple-hearted and religious | 

Talvj's view of the Quaker affair is singularly judicious and discrim- 
inating, and well worth the serious attention of all who have regard for 
historical truth and justice. She says, “ Among all the instances of re- 
ligious intolerance and persecution, the government of Massachusetts 
have been most severely ceneured by after generations and by foreign- 
ers for their conduct towards the Quakers, and yet it is precisely here 
that in consequence of the extreme aggravations of the case occasioned 
by the intolerably contemptuous bearing of the obstinate victims of their 
severity, they deserve some apology. Never was there punishment 
threatened where there was lese inclination to inflict it. The Quakers 
on their first appearance were not the peacefully industrious, actively 
benevolent people, ‘wiae as serpents and harmless as doves,’ which a. 

ge 
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quarter ef a century of judicious toleration afterwards made them. 
Their public conduct was such that the government of nocountry could 
or ought to endure it. Fall of spiritual arrogance, they were loud 
against their teachers, openly declaring the deepest contempt for their 
laws and ovdinances, preaching in the open streets with screaming voi- 
oes against all that was established, and denouncing woes against all 
the relers, spiritual and temporal, for leading the peopleastray. From 
the windows of their prisone they showered insuking words upon the 
governor and magistrates as they were passing by. Before the courts 
no authority, no warnings, no punishments could bring them to sebmit 
to the established orders. The questions of the judges they answered 
by long speeches full of reproackes and denunciations; or what seemed 
stili worse, by obetinate silence, with their heads covered. Men and 
women showed an equal longing for martyrdom. When one of them was 
brought before the magistrate, three or four others, apparently by muta- 
al understaading, would break in upon the proceedings with reproaches 


against the authority cleaned by the judges or with prophesying of evil 
which amazed the by-standers.” 


“They cherished a fanatical hatred particulmrly against the clergy, 
which, it must be eonfessed, was by them fully reciprocated. To them 
the ministers were nothing bat hirelings, priests of Baal, decetvers ef 
the people, the seed of the serpent. During the Sunday worship, they 
rashed imto the churches; one of them, Thomas Newhouse by name, 
with two glass bottles m his hand, which he dashed jingling to the 
ground, with the warning, thus will the Lord dash you in pteces. Oth-~ 
ers again came with no weapons bat their tongues, and interrupted the 
preacher with the cry that iis words were an abomination to the Lerd, 
ete. A certain Brewster once entered a meeting-house, having black- 
ened himself all over with coal, to give in his testimony against ther 
blackness. In Cambridge a woman, and in Boston a man, ran howling 
through the streets, proclaiming that the Lord was coming with fire and 
gwerd. In Salem a Quakeress by the name of Deborah Wilson, sad- 
denly appeared in the public streets, as naked as nature had made her, 
A brether of the faith remarked in her defence: “ When the Lord stirs 
up one ef his daughters to be a sign of your nakedness, tt must mdeed 
to a modest lady be a heavy ercss, bot the Lovd wilt have obedience.” 
Another appealed to ttre command of God‘to the prophet Isaiah, Chaptee 
20, verse 2. Perhaps no sect was ever earried farther by the msanity 
of fanaticism.” (p. 4537 — 459). 

« When at last the lawgivers of Massachusetts fixed the penalty of 
death upon the return of a banished Quaker, they did not once think 
that the law would:erer have to be enfereed. Their object was te de 
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ter, notte panish. “We would a thousand times rather that they should 
live being abecnt than die being present,” was the observation of the 
legislators. The clergyman Norton, the least of the persecutors, said, 
im vindication of the measures of the government — “ For the security 
of the flock we mest corner the wolf; but we will leave bim an open 
door to eseape if he pleases.” (p. 460). 

The persecution of the Quakers was indeed iil judged and wrong. 
‘They should rather have been guarded and cared for as insane persons 
when they were outrageous, and let alone when they were peaceable. 
Bat the world had not yet learned this. The same people were perse- 
cated in Old England and Virginia worse than they were in New Eng- 
hand. The Puritans with all their intolerance, were more tolerant than 
their contemporaries. The laws against the Quakers were never ae 
ceptable to the great body of the people even of Massachusetts, the 
most high charch and aristocratic of all the colonies ; and the pubtis 
sentiment at last became so strong that the magistrates were obliged to 
write in their own defence ; and all those laws were soon repealed. What 
other government at that period, what other people showed any thing 
like the same tolerance or patience in circumetances of so muuli prov- 
ovation? Im any other country the gag and the thumb-ecrew, the raek 
and the faggot would have been unscrupulously resorted to for thesup- 
pression of these unhappy fanatics. But those persecutions were wrong. 
The Puritans soee learned that they were wrong (sooner did they leart 
ie than any other men of their times), and like noble and Christian mea 
as they were, they eonfessed and forsook the wrong as soon as their 
eyes were open ta see it. Even Cotton Mather, usually represented as 
the fiereest of the persecators, says in regard to the Quaker perseeu- 
teen, “If any man will appear is vindication of it, let him do as he 
pleases ; for my part I will not” —-“nor do I look upon hereticide as 
an evangelical way for extinguishing heresies.” “A Bethlehem seems 
to have been fitter for them (the Quakers) than a gallows.” (Mag. H. 
458). 

Winthrop when called apon in his etd days to sign an act for the 
banishment of s dissident, declined, saying, “I fear I have duriag my 
life already done too much of this.” (Talvj, 385). Who that has any 
right fecling can aveid being deeply moved at the humiliation and sor 
rew of Judge Sewall for the part he sincerely took in the affair of the 
Salem witches? Hew deeply he mourned over it in his private jour 
nal! Vor example, entry Dee. 1696: “Heard Sar. recite in Latin 
Matt, xii. from 6th verse te the end of the E2th. The Sth verse did 
awfully bring to my mind the Salem Trajedie.” The government of 
the colony proclaimed @ public fast for humiliation and supplications: of 
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pardon on account of their error, and on the fast day Judge Sewall with 
unfeigned humility procured the public reading of his confeesion from 
the pulpit of the Old South, himself standing in the presence of the 
congregation while it was read by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Willard 
(Holmes’ Annals, I. 440, Talvj, 703); and this was not.a solitary in- 
atance, (see Talvj). Where in all the history of persecitions will you 
find another instance of this kind? 

The case of Judge Sewall is the more remarkable as his pastor Mr. 
Willard had always been opposed to these proceedings, and had openly 
differed with the Judge on the subject at the time. Where do we find 
any thing of this kind in the biographies of a Laud or a Torquemada, 
whose little finger all their lives long was thicker than all the loins of 
all the Puritans together? who shed more blood in the service of intol- 
erance and superstition in a single day, and inflicted more pain in a 
single hour, than the whole nation of the Puritans during the entire pe~ 
riod of their national existence! Why this exhibition of Christian pen- 
itence and humility on the one part and the entire absence of it on the 
other? It is because the Puritans were Christians, really and heartily 
so; while none of the stamp of Torquemada and Laud had anything of 
Christianity but the name: and it is men of this stamp who reproach 
the Puritans for intolerance and persecution. 

We recommend to the particular attention of the reader Talvj’s whole 
account of the witchcraft delusion, (p. 680 — 709) and regret we have 
not room to translate it here. Though Talvj is evidently inclined to 
do justice to the Puritans and cherishes no prejudice against them ; yet 
she does not hesitate occasionally to censure them, and sometimes se~- 
verely where in our judgment censure is little deserved, for example in 
reference to their religious persecutions she says, “ That even Luther im 
his passionate anguish at seeing the gospel dishonored would have the An- 
abaptists annihilated with the sword, that Melanchthon approved Calvin's. 
bloody participation in the sacrifice of Servetus and all their great con- 
temporaries sympathized with them — this certainly can neither justify 
nor excuse the severe measures of the Puritans in the seventeenth centu- 
ry. Those admirable men were but just emerging from along night which 
had buried in slumber all free thought on the relation of men to God. 
And it would have been a miracle indeed if they, the only light-bringing 
stars, should at once have turned the night to day. But the Puritan 
legislators of Massachusetts lived a whole century later, a century du- 
ring which the doctrines and the natural consequences of Protestant- 
ism had variously developed themselves. Still only a few of them had 
yet come to those clear views of the freedom of conacience which in our 
day have gained in all Protestant and in most Catholic countries a 
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preponderance so decided that no legislators can any more act contrary 
to them.” (p. 825, 6). 

If there be any justice in this censure, it must rest in the idea that 
the Puritans were behind the men of their own age, were less ene 
lightened on the subject of religious liberty than the other legislators 
of the 17th century — which certainly is not true — but the very re 
verse of it is true, as is perfectly manifest from the history so ably and 
so interestingly written by Tulvj herself. What in all conecience was 
there during the reigns of Elizabeth and the Jameses and the Charleses 
to teach the Puritans the true doctrine of religious liberty? They 
were obliged to feel their way along in the midst of the deepest dark- 
ness on this subject ; and it is glory enough for them that some among - 
them did see clearly, and most of them saw something where the reat 
of the world were still as blind as bats; it is glory enough for them 
that they set in motion those ideas which have since banished religious 
persecution from almost all Protestant, and even from some Papal 
countries. 

So our author ceneures the colonial government for the death of 
Miantonomoh, as it seems without very good reason. Miantonomo’s 
was a savage chief engaged in war with another savage chief ; and ac- 
cording to the rules of savage warfare, which he well understood be- 
fore he commenced the conflict, in being taken prisoner he was to be 
put to death by prolonged torture; the colonial government did rescue 
him from the torture, but not from death. Why should they, unless 
they were bound to adopt the Quaker principle in regard to all war 
and all capital ponishment? There are a few other instances of cet 
sure which we feel somewhat disposed to criticise, but we let them 


pase. 
Talvj brings prominently to view the difference between the original 
planters of the Plymouth and those of the Massachusetts Colony. 
The difference is important, and must not be lost sight of by any who 
would gain a right idea of the elements from which New England and 
the United States have developed themselves. The Plymouth colo- 
mists for the most part were poor, simple hearted, fully democratic and 
tolerant. The planters of Massachusetts, on the other hand, were 
many of them comparatively rieh, aristocratic in feeling, republicam 
but not democratic in their political principles, and with few exceptions 
very considerably high chureh in their ecclesiastical notions. 
Connecticut was rather a mollifying combination of the Massachu- 
setts with the Plymouth element; while Rhode Island was a sort of 
drainage, a receptacle of all the uncombining ultraisms, the radical de- 
mocracies, the red republicanisms, the through and through come owter~ 
tems of that day. In the subsequent growth of the nation the Phy- 
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mouth and the Rhode Island development have increased much faster 
than the Massachusetts; and will in the end most probably give cha 
acter to the whole. At least such is the present tendency of things, 
and so it has been ever since the close of the revolutionary war. At 
present nothing seems likely to arrest it, unless it be the vast immigra- 
tion from the continent of Europe. The literature, the ideas, the hab- 
its which those immigrants bring with them, though the immigrants are 
mostly receptive rather than productive, acted upon rather than acting, 
will in the end exert a powerfully modifying influence on our natienal 
character. . 

Roger Williams, the conscientious and able leader of the democracy 
of these times, the most formidable and the most estimable of the op- 
ponents of the Puritans, deserves a special notice. Roger Williams 
was the prototype of the best sort of ultra reformers. There are many 
of his class at the present day, though but few as good and aa amiable 
ashe. It is a race that always will exist in every age of advancement 
and reform, and it is a kind that goeth not out except by prayer and 
fasting. Denunciation, persecution, blind conservatism, do not the least 
good. The reforms which are needed muat be conscientiously, faith- 
fully, and with all possible dispatch, accomplished, and thus the exciting, 
sustaining cause of the ultraism be taken out of the way. You must 
cure ultraisms in society as you cure delirium tremens in the individu- 
al, by abstaining from all that intoxicates. If this be not practicable, 
why, then the disease must ever and anon make its appearance. 

Williams was an honest, earnest, good man, at heart a Christian, be- 
nevolent towards all, forbearing and forgiving to his enemies. In his 
controversies he was severe and bitter as any of his contempogaries ; 
and no man ever said harder or more cutting things against the Qua- 
kers than he. But it is to his credit, and posterity ought ever to bear 
it in mind to his honor and with never ceasing gratitude to his memo- 
ry, that he utterly repudiated physical pains and penalties and the bur- 
den of civil disabilities for mere matters of opinion. 

The great duty of religious toleration he saw clearly, and practised 
consistently; and in this he was greatly in advance of most of the 
men of his age. The Puritans generally had begun to see something 
ef this truth ; though like the blind man in the gospel whose eyes had 
just begun to receive the light, they saw men as trees walking. Crom- 
well, Milton, Vane, and a few others, understood the matter clearly ; 
but they were exceptions to the general rule; and for nothing was 
Cromwell more severely blamed by that great and good man, Richard 
Baxter, than for his principles of entire religious toleration. This may 
show what the age was in that respect. We honor Williams for con- 
tending in bebalf of this great principle, we honor him for his consist- 
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ent practice in regard to it, and we cheerfully acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude which we owe him for it. Nor was he ultra on this point. 
He well understood and very happily pointed out the limitations of re- 
ligious tolerance. He compared the members of a commonwealth to 
a ship’s crew and passengers on the ocean, including men of every 
sort. The shipmaster is at liberty to establish daily worship, but not 
te compel others to attend it; nor are those who do not attend at liber- 
ty to disturb those who do. All are bound to submit to the rules of 
the ship in whatever pertains to the safety and comfort of the voyage, 
to bear their part of the expenses, to respect and obey the officers; and 
if any should refuse to do this, should any under pretext that all are 
equal in Christ, preach or write that there ought to be no officers or 
rules or punishments, J have never dented (said he) that such trans- 
gressors ought to be judged, restrained, compelled and punished, tf they 
deserve. (Talvj p. 890, 91.) 

Williams had an ardent, impatient mind; an idea burnt in him with 
such heat and flame that he could’ not stop to see its connection with 
other ideas, or its adaptedness to existing circumstances. While the 
iron was hot he hammered away with all his might, regardless of the 
shape he was giving to it, or of the use that was afterwards to be made 
of it. Hence many of his blows and much of his toil and sweat were 
thrown away. As soon as he got a thought he must work it out, must 
make everything else consistent with it through and through, whatever 
inconsistencies and incongruities might grow out of this one string of 
consistencies. It is pleasant to see the two boots of a pair perfectly 
matched ; but if the feet on which they are to be worn are unlike, such 
perfect mates make a very bad fit. He changed his opinions many 
times during his life, and knew perfectly well that the process of con- 
viction in his own mind was not instantaneous, but progressive. Yet 
he could not wait for other minds to go through a like process. They 
must change when he did, or rather they must be changed when he was 
changed, no sooner and no later, or he must excommunicate them; he 
could not conscientiously do otherwise. Williams gave the Puritans 
much trouble, and there was fault on both sides. In some parts of his 
eareer he was much like the refractory men on ship board, whom he 
himself affirmed ought to be judged, restrained, compelled and puntshed 
ae they deserve. No commonwealth, especially in times of feebleness 
and danger, could without self-annihilation tolerate such a course as he 
sometimes took in regard to the government of the colonies. Yet in 
all these disputes and the consequent measures of violence, it is inter- 
esting to see that not a few of the colonists loved and respected Wil- 
ams as a good man, though mistaken; and that this affection and es- 
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teem was on his part fully reciprocated. Here is a striking difference 
between those who are really Christians, and those who are Christians 
in name only. 

The Puritans, though like other human beings imperfect, were Chris- 
tians, gospel men, good men, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith; and 
&@ great and good work it was theirs to do, a work of which we and all 
the world are now reaping the benefit, and bleasings be on their mem- 
ory and peace to their ashes; and let their revilers and the violators of 
their graves meet everywhere the contempt they deserve. 


ARTICLE V. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN THE GERMAN GYMNASIA. 


By Dr. Hermann Wimmer, late Professor in the Blochmann College, Dresden, Saxony. 


Tas political reformation of Germany, for a long time sought by 
philosophers and politicians, and fostered by the general desire of 
union, though its progress is now apparently stopped through the fail- 
ure of the late revolution, ia not likely to stand still until it has effected 
its object. The happy accomplishment of the revolution may indeed 
fall to the lot of a more fortunate posterity, but the passions of a reve- 
lntionary age will not cease to disturb the peace of the living genera- 
tion, and to impress their stamp on the entire face of society. Changes 
are brought about to be changed again after the sun of freedom has 
risen; but these are now unavoidable, as the shadows of night pre- 
gede the morning light. Professora have been writing in newspapers 
or speaking in parliaments; students fighting on barricades or ha- 
Fanguing the people in clubs; some are prisoners; others fugitive. 
In “the country of thoughtfulness and learning,” a political pamphlet 
is preferred to a scientific book, and the speech of a noisy partisan te 
the lecture of a learned professor. All the institutions of learning, 
gymnasia or universities, will suffer from the vehement shock, and the 
vulgar reproach often brought against classical learning as not being 
practical enough, will now overwhelm the reasoning of its adherents, 
while on the opposite side the victorious governments do not feel bound 
to jook graciously down on institutions which brought ont that pexni- 
cious spirit of freedom and union. And whatever may be the state.of 
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classical studies in Germany for times to come, it is but too certain, 
that now the political clouds darken the light of philological learning, 
and while every year produces volumes of modern history, the study of 
by-gone times and nations is in danger of being set aside, before Greek 
and Roman ideas of republican freedom succeed in dethroning the 
kings. There is no doubt but this free and glorious country, destined 
by Providence to be the asylum of the old world, will take in the pil- 
grim and make him its own. Fora long time Germany has been 
ednsidered by the other civilized countries as the common teacher of 
philology, and from Paris to Kasan, and from Edinburgh to Odessa, 
one may find German professors of Greek or Latin in the chairs of 
the universities, and German books on the study-tables of the native 
professors; and in this country, too, philology looks up to Germany as 
to her mother-land. Bat in order to naturalize classical learning and 
to attain a similar or higher degree of perfection, there seems to be 
no better method than to observe the way which the German philolo- 
gists themselves have gone, and to pursue the same as far as cireum- 
etances may direct. The following lines are intended to throw some 
light upon the subject in a practical way, by showing the organization 
of the German schools for classical learning. The writer of this arti- 
cle, who has gone through the gymnasium and university, and taught 
afterwards the ancient languages in a college for a series of years, in- 
dulges the hope that hia statements will be regarded as true. 

It will not be considered out of place, to commence the description 
of the higher education in Germany with a few words on the common 
echool education. “The sad chapter in the year-book of the schools,” 
as Mr. Horace Mann calls his chapter on Attendance and Non-At- 
tendance, in his excellent Twelfth Annual Report, may be superseded 
in Saxony, where parents are required by law to send their children to 
school. The sixth year of age is the first year of attending school, and 
parents who keep their children away from school longer, without being 
excused by sickness, are subject to a fine. The regular course of com- 
mon education extends to the thirteenth or fourteenth year of age, 
when the boys and girls are dismissed from school by public confirma- 
tion as evangelical Christians, after having gone three or four months, 
twice a week, to the minister for religious instruction and examination. 
Teachers, like all other officers, are appointed for life-time, i. e. they 
themselves can change, but cannot be changed; they teach winter and 
summer, lead the singing in the church, play on the organ, precede 
with their little choir the funeral; in short, the schoolmaster of the 
village is at the same time the cantor, organist and sexton of the 
eharch. The small city or town Saas of about two thousand in- 
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habitants and upwards is like the village (Dorf) in having ‘but one 
school (though divided usually into two parts, one for boys and one for 
girls), but differs from it by having all the qualities of a village-teacher 
represented by several individuals; the rector or principal is teacher 
of the first class, the cantor is teacher of the second class, the organist is 
teacher of the girls, and the sexton is teacher of the smallest children. 
In the larger cities there are generally district-schools, as in Dresden ; 
but Leipzig has one great burgher-school (Buirgerschule) with about 
ten teachers. The branches taught in all these schools are nearly the 
same, and do not differ much from what is taught here in town or 
grammar-schools; but while the boys of the peasants (the gentleman 
of the village has his tutor or governess, and the clergyman instructs 
his children himself ) learn, besides reading, writing and counting, but 
little in history, geography and mathematics, the sons of the burghers 
acquire a good deal of knowledge in the same, and also in higher 
branches. The schoolmasters in the villages are now all bred in 
Teachers’ Seminaries; but sometime ago there might have been found 
in the poorer districts, many teachers in small villages (such as have 
no church by themselves, but belong to a neighboring parish), who had 
very little education, and worked, besides, as carpenters or shoemakers 
for a livelihood. But now, since the income of teachers has been 
somewhat regulated and increased, there are even many candidates of 
theology teaching in village-schools, in order to support themselves in 
the long decade of expectation and to please the government, or some 
‘country gentleman who has the eventual disposition in regard to the 
ministry. A village schoolmaster has now in Saxony at least a salary 
of 120 to 150 thalers; there are, however, in the wealthier districts 
many places with an income of 300 thalers and upwards, as the inter- 
est of some old foundation in land or forest. It will be understood 
that the city teachers are paid at a far better rate. The tuition in the 
common schools is very low, and there are also free schools in the 
largest cities. Besides these common schools, there are in Leipzig a 
“Real School,” in Dresden a “ Real Gymnasium,” so called in contra- 
distinction from the institutions for humanistic or classical learning, 
and to be compared with the High Schools here; two (private) Mer- 
cantile Schools in Dresden and Leipzig, three or more “ Gewerb 
Schools,” i. e. technical schools in the manufacturing districts, one great 
Polytechnic institution with a school for architects in Dresden, a cele- 
brated academy for miners in Freiberg, an academy for agriculturiats 
and foresters in Tharand, five seminaries for teachers (it will be recol- 
lected that the firat Normal school was erected in Germany at the 
beginning of the last century by Francke), an academy for drawing 
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and painting, military schools, etc., in all of which the mathematical 
or technical instruction prevails to such an extent, as to leave very 
little or no place for the ancient languages. In some of these instita- 
tions, the Latin is studied a few hours in a week, but usually without 
any farther advantage than to facilitate the learning of the languages 
derived from the Roman, and to give a superficial acquaintance with 
those termint technict which form an essential part of the philosophical 
language of all nations. 

The classical studies have their chief seat in the “ gymnasta,” where 
must resort all those who intend starting for professional life, and often 
those who wish to receive some liberal and scholar-like education, 
without desiring to make subsequently any particular use of their 
scholarship. The latter class was numerous in former times, before 
the many technical institutions, as above, had been erected, when the 
gymnasium was the only resort for such as wished to acquire some 
higher and more refined education than that which could be acquired 
in the common schools. Saxony, the Massachusetts of Germany, 
numbers twelve gymnasia, to wit, two in Dresden, two in Leipzig, one 
each in Meissen, Grimma, Freiberg, Annaberg, Bautzen, Zittau, Zwick- 
au and Plauen. The average number of all the students in the gym- 
nasia (Gymnasiasten) is about one thousand — just about the number 
of the students in the university at Leipzig, where the graduates of all 
the gymnasia come together to study their respective professions. 
The gymoasium consists, like the American college, of four classes. 
called Prima (Primaner == Seniors), Secunda, Tertia and Quarta, but 
each one of these classes is usually subdivided into two parts, Upper 
and Lower Prima, etc., which are in some scientific branches com- 
bined, but in the Latin and Greek instructed separately, so that a stu- 
dent has to pass properly through eight classes instead of four before 
he comes to his last examination (Maturitats-Examen), which decides 
whether he is prepared to graduate and emancipate himself from the stern 
discipline of the college, and if he be, to what degree he is so. Yet 
let us not anticipate this happiest of all times in the life of a German 
scholar, but rather accompany the little man in his inflated state, the 
great Luther, Melanchthon, Kepler, Humboldt, Heyne, Hermann, 
Kant, Hegel, Lessing, Winckelmann, Gothe or Schiller in a nut-shell, 
to the great nursery of the Muses. In the average, we think, a Ger- 
man “ Quartaner” is two years younger than an American freshman, 
and thirteen, fourteen or fifteen years old, but he is grown quite as 
old when he graduates, since hia course comprises generally a term of 
six years. But now when we are settling our boy in some gymnasium, 
we cannot help exclaiming: There is nothing in the world like Ameri- 
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can uniformity and German variety! Perhaps this involuntary excla- 
mation will excuse our somewhat complicated statements, which an 
American might expect to be pretty simple and easy. Saxony has 
had since the Reformation, three great boarding-gymnasia, called 
Firstenschulen, i. e. Prince Schools, because they were founded by 
the first Protestant princes, and were under the superintendence of the 
electoral government, or Klosterschulen, i. e. Cloister schools, because 
they were erected on the place and with the funds of old cloisters. 
These are in Meissen (schola-Afrana) near Dresden, in Grimma near 
Leipzig, and in Schulpforte (schola Portensis) near Naumburg in the 
now Prussian province of Saxony, and well deserve to be considered 
as the hearths of classical learning in the heart of Germany. There 
was a time, when the illustrious Illgen was rector or president of 
Schulpfort, that its fame reéchoed throughout Germany, and still now 
every German scholar will speak with reverence of the old sanctuary 
of Greek and Roman deities. Should we bring our boy into one of 
thoee gloomy and awful Gothic buildings, he might well look sad in en- 
tering the high walls which are to surround him for six years with but 
short annual intervals, and still look sadder after a month’s experience, 
when he has perceived that besides the cannon balls from the officers 
if he does not his duty, he is subject to the rattling of small shot from 
a battalion of seniors, should he not please them. The only advantage 
of that old tyrannic usage, which, except its memory, the philanthropic 
character of the nineteenth century has destroyed in Europe and Amer- 
ica, was to make the freshman soon become unconscious of the whole 
length of time for which he had been immured, and above all desirous 
to get rid of the performance of services to be rendered to his superiors 
by being transferred to a middle class, until in the highest classes he 
had become an easy convert to the doctrine, which he had hated in his 
state of inferiority. But the brighter side of the picture is to be found 
in the great educational influence, which the older adepts of science 
exert on their younger room-mates by appointed lessons of repetition 
and general superintendence of their studies. 

Besides these Fiirsten schools there existed, thirty years ago, gym- 
nasia called also Lycea or Gelehrten schulen, in nearly all the cities, 
of superior or inferior rank according to the size of the place. But 
some of them came short of what ought to be the end of a liberal edu- 
cation, and at the same time caused a good deal of trouble to the city- 
cashier, so that at last government and municipalities agreed in abolish- 
ing them. Others that were not sufficiently provided for by city taxes 
or income of tuition, though indispensable becauée situated in the prin- 
eipal cities of districts, now received assistance from the government, 
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and the supply of the necessary teachers. And in such cases, of course, 
the government took the entire care and released the burghermaster 
and senators of any sorrow about the costly and glorious institution. 
These eight gymnasia are open schools without any lodging or board- 
ing for students, who live at home or where they please, and attend 
school only at the regular recitation-hours. It is evident that a stu- 
dent’s life in such a gymnasium, where he depends out of school 
entirely on his own will, differs essentially from that in a Firstenschool. 
Between those two extremes, so far as the dependence or independence 
of a student is concerned, stand in Saxony two colleges of a peculiar 
kind, the Thomas school in Leipzig and the Blochmarm-Vizthum 
gymnasium at Dresden, which are half open, half boarding-colleges ; 
consequently, and because of their being situated in large cities, less 
strict in their disciplinary character than Meissen and Grimma, and 
more so than the common gymnasia. The Thomas school is partly a 
classical, partly a musical institution ; that is to say, more than half its 
students form the great vocal choir of Leipzig, celebrated for its per- 
formances on Saturdays and Sundays in the Thomas church, and at 
any time when sacred vocal music is wanted. These alumni, as they are 
called, have their tuition and board free, and make in the latter part of 
their college life even some money by their occasional singing. Natu- 
rally. only such boys have a chance of being admitted, as are endowed 
with a good voice and an ear for music. It will be understood, that 
under such circumstances, the Cantor is a chief officer of the school, 
almost as important as the Rector, and since the time of the great Bach, 
the place is hallowed and looked upon as the seat of some musical au- 
thority. No one could be surprised, if the one Muse had banished her 
sisters or kept them down in unworthy dependence ; but men like Er- 
nesti, Fischer, Rost, and Stallbaum, at the head of the college, could 
not but exert the greatest influence among their pupils and keep up 
the standard of classical learning aguinat any attempt to encroach upon 
its right. This success was facilitated by the necessity of paying atten- 
tion to the Eaternt, i.e. Not Alumni, who have nothing to do with any 
kind of musical training or performing. Some other city-gymnasia 
have the same institution of alumni-singing in churches and streets, but 
what is characteristic and of great moment in the Thomas school, is a 
poor appendage to others, though by itself valuable and sometimes in- 
dispensable. 

The Blochmann-Vizthum college, combined from a foundation of 
and for the family of count Vizthum, made in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and from the boarding-school of Dr. Karl Justus 
Bloehmann ia 1829, has besides its fifteen or more (Vizthum) free 
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scholars, (the greater part of whom are poor boys not connected with 
the family, but according to the will of the founder clothed, fed, and edu- 
cated as the companions of the young counts, to stimulate them by their 
zeal and diligence to equal accomplishments),— princes, counts, barons, 
Americans (during my appointment there, it had two Bostonians,) 
English, Polish (from the province Posen; Russians and Polish-Res- 
sians are not permitted to receive their education in Germany), and 
other foreigners ; in short, it is the aristocratic college of Germany. Al- 
though the tuition for lessons and study-hours is one hundred and fifty 
thalers, while it is, in the other common gymnasium at Dresden but 
twenty-four thalers, yet the number of day-scholars amounts to about 
thirty. This institution is remarkable for having three parallel classéa, 
Realgymnasiun, the first class of which corresponds with the second of 
the kumanistte or proper gymnasium; an experiment which was tried 
also, some time ago, we know not with what success, in Prossia. The 
young-tnen in the Reslgymmasium, generally, start in after life for 
some mercantile business or retire to their estates, acquiring beforehand 
a liberal and noble education, higher than the technical but inferior to 
the classical. They have an easier work than their hard studying 
brethren in the neighboring rooms, who contrive to keep themselves 
on a level with the “ Realists” in mathematics, which are taught mostly 
im combined classes, and have, moreover, the study of Greek and Latin 
almost exclusively by themselves. The healthy situation of the college, 
the large and pleasant garden fur playing, the arrangements for gym- 
nastics, walking, bathing, etc., the noble society and high standing of 
the gymnasium, make it desirable for parents as well as for young gen- 
tlemen; and our boy, whom we could not help pitying at the entrance 
of the gloomy cloister school, if he could be transferred to the laughing 
play-ground in the Blochmann garden, would change his countenance 
and look gay once more. 

Having given a short description of the different kinds of gymna- 
sia in Saxony, before we come to the method of instruction, we beg leave 
to dwell a few moments on the subject of discipline, which is acknow- 
ledged to be as important for the success of teaching and studying as 
for the moral training in general. After what has been said about the 
difference of the institutions, and what is generally known about the 
different influence of the presidents upon the character of their colleges, 
no one could expect a uniform picture; and a description of thoee ab- 
stract features, which might be pointed ont in all, would appear too 
vague and unsatisfactory. Therefore let us select one, the Viethum 
college, the director of which, Charles T. Blochmann, is a disciple of 
Pestalozzi, having been teacher some time in the school of that great 
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man. All the boarding students, about eighty, are distributed into 
nine rooms. The occupants of a room are under the special care of 
one of the teachers, who has generally an adjoining dwelling-room. He 
is interested in their moral and intellectual welfare, is applied to by the 
teachers who see anything in their pupils to commend or to blame, 
and by the parents who wish to hear something about their physical or 
spiritual health; he gives the allowance of money for buying books, 
clothes, or whatever they want; briefly, he is the representative of the 
advent parent, and enjoys usually the respect, confidence, and love of _ 
his pupils. They come but occasionally and for a few moments to their 
room, to get books or something else out of their secretaries, or in 
stormy days they are allowed to pass a leisure hour there; but the 
neighboring teacher has no oversight of them, unless he is disturbed in 
his studies by their noise, and then he gives them to understand, by 
knocking at the door, that he is at home, which generally suffices te 
prevent.any further interference. The order of the day is exclusively 
committed to the Inspectors of the day. For every day are two pro- 
fessors entrusted with this responsible office, so that every officer has 
the ambiguous honor and the tiresome task of sharing with a colleague 
for one day of the week the command over the whole. On that day he 
must see that the students rise (at 5 o’clock in the summer, at 6 in the 
winter), must be present at the first breakfast, superintend the study 
hours from 53 A. M. to8 P. M. (all stady in four adjoining class-rooms), 
lead singing and praying in the chapel, keep order before the lessons 
begin, ascertain whether all the teachers in the nine classes are present, 
before he leaves for his recitation or lodging-room, must be in the gar- 
den at the time of second breakfast from 93 to 104, in stormy days go 
over the classes and rooms, and so again from 11 or 12 till 3, when 
the lessons commence again and continue till 4}; and again from 5} 
till 8 are stady hours, in which he must be everywhere and nowhere, 
and on Wednesdays and Saturdays he must be the walking or bathing 
companion of half the section. At 8 is supper time; at 9, the great 
mass must go to bed, and only such students of the superior classes as 
are to be trusted, are permitted to study until 10, when the tired In- 
spectors take their last round through the bedrooms, to ascertain whether 
ali are asleep or are likely to be in good order, and then, unless some- 
thing extraordinary has happened during the day, satisfied with them- 
selves and their day's work, they retire to their rooms. Except the 
day scholars, no pupil is allowed to leave the house to make a social 
visit without a ticket of permission from his special tutor, signed like- 
wise by the Director, where the time of leaving is mentioned and the 
atetoneut ef thetime of arriving and leaving again is expected from the 
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hand of the visited person.. The Inspector must be shown the notes 
immediately before leaving and after arriving, that he may know the 
whereabouts of his subjects, without inquiring any more after the expe- 
diency of the permission itself, and ascertain whether the statements of 
time agree, so that nothing besides the intended visit might have occar- 
red. To be sure, it is hard for a prince or any gentleman of nearly 
twenty years, to say nothing about the difficulties in the college, to draw 
out of his pocket a little note and to present it to a gentleman or lady 
for testifying to his visit and his probity. We confess it is hard. Bat 
he who knows the weight of responsibility, does not ask how hard but 
how necessary it is. The inspectors have an easy work in the Fiirsten- 
schulen, which are almost without connection with the small towns, as 
they never allow any one to leave the college; but in Dresden, where 
most Blochmann students have either parents or relatives or friends, it 
is impossible to prevent visiting at least on Sundays, and if allowed, 
the responsible teachers or friends will gladly submit to the unavoid- 
able arrangement. To infringe this law is scarcely practicable on the 
part of the students, as the names of all that pass the door are written 
down by the porter, to be compared with the names of those who went 
out with the permission of the ruling day-inepector. The history of 
the cloister-school reports some would-be heroic exploits of such as let 
themselves down the walls with aid of a rope, to spend an evening in a 
tea or wine party ; bat these cases have been, of course, rare, and unal- 
lowed exits; may have been even rarer in the Vizthum gymnasium, 
where the intercourse with the city is made easier. It is, from the special 
tutors, who have in the little community entrusted to them the right to 
bind and to loose as far as they think best, that trustworthy students of 
the higher classes get a dispensation of the -above law in particular 
cases ; but the highest disciplinary law, which makes as few exceptions 
as possible, in order that the rule should appear, not as a kind of moral 
censure and tyranny, but as the natural precept of general necessity 
and expediency, is sufficiently respected. — Besides the three or four 
study hours, under the superintendence of the two inspectors, which 
are considered sufficient for the necessary preparation and repetition, 
the students are bound to be in the garden, walking, running, playing, 
or exercising in some way. It is in this free time, also, that lessons on 
the piano, in singing, gymnastics, fencing, dancing, and riding, are given. 
Only the last hour of the evening is allowed to the older students for 
studying in their rooms. In this respect, the Vizthum gymnasium 
takes the extreme view, and, for aught we know, the practice of study- 
ing in the room, adopted by the other colleges, seems to be generally 
preferable to that of studying in full classes. But it isthe authority of 
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the older students, on which the practicability and the success of study- 
ing in common rooms, without the inspection of quite as many tutors, 
ehiefly depends, and the character of the institution as well as the de- 
mand of rational supervision, seem to have been the causes of an ar 
rangement not sufficiently comfortable to make studying the great 
pleasure of life, as one might experience in the common rooms of the 
F urstenschool, or in the private chambers of students in city gymnasia. 
There is a conference of the twelve chief teachers on Saturdays, the 
Director being Chairman and the youngest professor Secretary, in 
which the great events of the week are spoken of and disciplinary 
measures taken. The private teachers bave no access but in cases 
where they are particularly concerned. Every professor has the right 
of punishing, and the private teachers may apply for it to the inspector. 
To make use of that painful right, the teacher as such is but rarely 
forced, oftener in the quality of inspector, and it will be understood, al- 
most never as special tutor. Corporeal punishment is forbidden. The 
common penalty is deprivation of one of the meals; the highest is im- 
prisonment. It happens in the Blochmunn institution, that to malefao- 
tors of inveterate habits flogging is applied, but only to those of the two 
preparatory classes, and by decree of the conference, and in presence 
of the Directors. Inthe common gymnasia, where professors and stu- 
deats meet with each other only in the recitation rooms, there is lees 
chance of tranegressing laws, the law of the classroom being but one, 
and that every moment impressed upon the mind of the would-be-trans- 
gressor by the presence of the law-giver and judge, but habitual indolence 
and laziness will meet with something more than a sermon on diligence, 
which would be like casting a brilliant pearl before a swine ; a few in- 
voluntary study-hours for making a Latin ode appeals better and more 
successfully tothe stubborn heart. It is never too late to mend ; hence 
expulsion from the college is and ought to be a rare case, and such a 
victim has usually gone, before, through the dark hole called carcer, 
which is known to ninety-nine per cent. of the gymnasiasts more by 
name than by sight. There is, generally speaking, in the German 
gymnasia, a striet discipline, without any Spartan severity and without 
Basedow’s philanthropical sweetness. Of course, there have been @ 
great many students who never, in their college life, heard a harsh word 
nor saw a stern look ; but others, who are not well prepared, or are 
inattentive, or noisy, or have written their compositions carelessly, or 
committed a misdemeanor that comes to the ears of the professors, are 
generally dealt with in good, plain German, and “without gloves,” 
and a repetition may lead, by a long gradation, or rather degradation, 
to the hole.—In the common gymnasia, the professors do not interfere 
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with the private life of the students, unless some charge is brought 
against them by a citizen, and some of the gymnasiasts enjoy their 
lives pretty well in their way, quite in contrast with some fellow-sta- 
dents who work hard through half the night, and in contrast also with 
all the boarding students in Meissen, Grimma and Dresden. 

We have mentioned already, that the proper gymnasium comprises 
four classes, usually with six or eight divisions, and have now to speak 
of the course preparatory to the reception into the Quarta or fourth 
class. As to what is required from the little candidate, we might ex- 
pect perhaps high and full sounding phrases, requiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek and later grammars, just as if a boy were ex- 
pected to know more when he enters than when he leaves ; but, in fact, 
the claims made upon a new comer are pretty low. A young man that 
has, besides the common education acquired in the course of six years in 
all schools, a thorough acquaintance with the declensions and conjuga- 
tions, and a superficial one with the small number of chief rules of the 
Latin grammar, some experience in translating easy sentences and some 
friendly relation to Movoa and ture, nv doubt will succeed in the ex- 
amination. But where do they acquire that? Lither in a fifth class 
With two divisions in some gymnasia, or in a progymnasium in others, 
where a boy may enter without any examination.! For such colleges, 
as have no preparatory classes, boys are prepared in the languages, 
either in a city-school, where the Latin is taught by one of the teachers 
in public or private lessons, or, in the country, by a tutor or by the 
clergyman of the parish. Yet the best of the private teachers do not 
limit their ambition to getting their pupils into the ranks of the great 
populace of new-comers, but lower Tertia, or at least Upper Quarta, 
are the classes to satisfy them, although a clergyman who has success- 
fully prepared his son for the lower Quarta of a Firstenschool, may 
feel sufficiently rewarded for his pains. Candidates for higher classes 
come only from other gymnasia, and are shown their place without 
much regard to their standing in the school they-left, but according to 
the result of the examination. 

The time of a gymnasium life varies with the progress of the stu- 
dent in literary acquirements. There are generally semi-annual trans- 
fers from one division to the other, and in very rare cases it might hap- 
pen that an excellent student would finish his course in four years, 
remaining in each division but half a year, and on the other hand, a first- 


' Hegel attended in the fifth year of his age a Latin school in Stattgard. When 
seven years old, he went into the gymnasium. Bat that college had seven classes; 
and Hegel was eighteen years old when he graduated (1788). 
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rate idler might stay as long as eight years. Hence, the average nam- 
ber of college years is six. The student, advancing from one class to 
another, finds there a remaining stock of students superior to himself, 
if not in talents, at least in acquaintance with the studies and with the 
professor of the class. After a three months’ study and experience the 
able student may leap over that boundary and put himself on a level 
with his older companions; and then he will be transferred with them 
to the next class. It is easier to do so in the inferior classes (lower- 
gymnasium, IV. and III.), where the order of the students is arranged 
according to their studies in the class, but in the upper-gymnasium more 
respect is paid to the time and common order, though some capital 
scholar will break through, while some sluggard will be left behind. 
There is, also, a good deal of difference in this respect between the 
different schools, some having only annual translations, while only a 
part of the classes are divided; however, the way of advancement is 
in all the same, except only in the Blochmann gymnasium, where four 
regular courses of one year and a half each, carry the student in six 
years through the four undivided classes. This latter arrangement, 
eesentially agreeing with the usage in the American colleges, needs no 
farther explanation, but the common German method of advancing 
without definite courses is worthy of some consideration. 

It seems to me, that this question has both a literary and a moral 
aspect. In respect to the former, the chief objection will be, that thus 
the instructors themselves are prevented from taking a regular course 
in teaching the literary branches, or that one part of the students are 
always subjected toa tiresome repetition. In regard to the other, the 
objection is that the spirit of emulation is nourished too much, and will 
be likely to destroy the good fruits of education. The best and only 
answer to the first objection, as it seems to me, is that the German col- 
leges are essentially classical institutions. Every one will bear in mind, 
that classic education is a building up, as it were, of atoms moving 
in the chaos of the human mind in a centrifugal as well as centripetal 
manner, and that it is not so much the object to construct in it a splen- 
did palace as to make the active mind a comfortable house for noble 
ideas and sound learning. Leaning upon the literary products of a 
great mind, the instructor has the freest scope, in dwelling on new 
ideas, pointing out the new forms of old ones, construing unknown laws 
of language, and exhibiting those, which are known already, in a new 
point of view. It will appear thus far, that the supposed disadvantage | 
vanishes or turns out to be an advantage. The teacher may go on in 
his author where he left off the last term, or commence a new book, 
nor will the elder students have a repetition, nor the new comers a 
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task beyond their reach ; nor is the teacher’s mind allowed to stagnate, 
the desire of making the same food palatable for somewhat different ap- 
petites cannot fail to bring forth a greater variety, and this improves 
the character of the instruction itself. 

As to the moral aspect, no answer is likely to satisfy him who does not 
consider ambition as an honest stimulus to education, nor him who, 
more indulgent, finds however in the German custom the way paved 
to the most dangerous emulation. There is a good deal of wisdom in 
Johnson’s defence of the rod, when he says: “I would rather have the 
rod to be the general terror to all, to make them learn, than tell a child, 
if you do thus or thus, you will be more esteemed than your brothers and 
sisters. The rod produces an effect, which terminates in itself; a child 
is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task and there is an end on it; 
whereas by exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay 
the foundation of lasting mischief; you make brothers and sisters hate 
each other.” But with the same right that Johnson in another passage 
of his conversation, and Goldsmith also, who call fear the only passion to 
conquer a child’s natural laziness, we find the main spring of the edu- 
cation of the young in hope. Take the best student and ask him what 
it is that animates him so powerfully in his studies, whether love to his 
parents, or attachment to his teachers, or his interest in the sciences, he 
will sincerely answer, no; there is some influence from each of these 
sources, uniting with the general feeling of duty, but it is hope, more or 
less definite, call it even ambition, which gives life and vitality to my 
moral existence. He hopes for moral and earthly happiness, to flow 
from his present exertions, and derives from it a good deal of happiness 
for his present state. But how is he able to measure his exertions and 
his accomplishments? Only by comparison with others. If he be be- 
hind some of them, shall he not endeavor to equal them? And how 
can a few instances of perversion of the principle be an offset to so many 
instances that lead to love, wisdom, and every kind of virtue? To take 
away the entire influence of ambition from the work of education, is 
neither wise nor practicable. It inverts the natural order of things, 
regarding those as angels who are growing daily in flesh and blood, 
and forgetting that without the encouragement of ambition, an entire 
science or art may degenerate or fade away. ‘Well; but the ambition 
must not be too much encouraged. We acquiesce. “The difference is 
too nice, where ends the virtue and begins the vice.” Let us bear in 
mind, that the pupil is gaining at the same time more and more of 
moral ground, when he runs the risk of losing it by undue excitement , 
secondly, that external arrangements of that kind, to which all more 
or less willingly submit as to an old custom, exhibit much more of the 
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beneficial than of the dangerous, the danger coming only from the 
manner in which the pupil is managed by the teachers ; ‘thirdly, that 
some allowance must be made for a few incompetent teachers, while 
the greater part, if qualified to give their pupils sound instruction, 
must be looked upon as sensible of the dangers of emulation, and ca- 
pable of preventing them; lastly, that the school is not only the fore- 
runner of public society, but also its image, the more true and instruct- 
ive, the better the great features of human society are reflected. And 
as nobody would condemn society because it forces to emulation, or at- 
tack the notion of honor because it leads sometimes to pernicious am- 
bition, so every one understands that the scholar-community has and 
must have the same elements, not only for immediate use, but to be 
regulated for after life. Now, since we cannot do without an incentive 
to nourish the hope on which the diligent student feeds, we believe that 
it is the most innocent way, after all, to give the students a chance of 
shortening their college life. It takes off a good deal of that vain am- 
bition, which covets public show and originates from it, while it leads 
the stream of juvenile desire between its natural banks forward to the 
wide ocean. The diligent student does not envy his more able com- 
rade for his petty honors before the eyes of the class or a few stran- 
gers, satisfied that he cannot stop him in his course ; hand in hand they 
arrive at the great harbor, the University, where they perhape float 
around different islands, until they lose sight of each other by ming- 
ling with the waves of the world. 

But how is it with the sciences, which require a better regulated and 
more progressive course. of teaching? ‘They now fare pretty well, 
though some of them had rather a rough passage in former times. 
We allude especially to the mathematics. In some gymnasia the wind 
blew from two opposite directions; from the students, who were chiefly 
engaged in their classical studies, and from the teachers who contrived 
to kindle that blaze of attachment. And the professor of mathematics 
was not always the best pilot, or, if he was, he became at last exhaust 
ed by want of encouragement. The modern age has done a good deal 
in this respect, not only for erecting technical schools and other institu- 
tions of mathematical character for business men, but also for improv- 
ing generally the study of mathematics in the gymnasia. We should 
think that the average amount of mathematical learning might not fall 
short of what Dr. Watts in his treatise on the Mind requires from a 
young man preparing himself for one of the three learned professions. 
History flourishes in the German colleges to a high degree, not only 
the history of ancient Greece and Rome learned by reading the vari- 
ons authors, but also the universal history of the civilized world. The 
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professor of history may be sure to have an attentive class, eager to 
hear of old German liberty beside the Roman despotism, of the Teu- 
tonic race conquering the Roman Europe, first running wild in their 
bravery, then grafting Christian civilization on the healthy stems of 
the great empire under Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, and under 
the Hohenstaufen, of the Franks and Normanns in Gallia, of the 
Saxons and Angles in Britain, of the Longobards in Italy, of the sea- 
power of the Northmen, of the free cities of the Middle Ages, of the 
Reformation, and of the American Revolution. In history and mathe- 
Inatics generally, the divisions of a class are united. However, we under- 
stand that in those gymnasia where semi-annual transfers are in use, 
the teacher of mathematics may have a good deal of trouble, whereas 
history may be taught in short periods, and easily made intelligible to 
any one by brief introductions or some private study. We pass by 
geography, natural history and philosophy, which have only a short 
life in the lowest or highest classes. 

The circumstance, that mathematics and history are usually taught 
by one professor each, facilitates somewhat the teaching, as it at least 
gives free scope to the professor to make his arrangements as he pleas- 
es, while the Greek and Latin are mostly taught by class-teachers. 
The average number of teachers is eight, five or six of them called 
professors in some gymnasia, upper-teachers in others; or according to 
their rank Rector or Director, Prorector or Rector, Collega III (Ter- 
tius), Collega IV (Quartus), etc., and two or three Adjuncti or Colla- 
boratores. Each one of them has his respective class, with several 
lessons in the adjoining classes. It will be understood that this matter 
depends on the agreement of the conference, and that the colleges, 
therefore, differ from each other in this respect, sometimes considerably. 
But to a certain degree it exists even in the Blochmann College, where 
there is no difference of rank among the professors, and the teachers 
are appointed not for classes but their respective branches. However, 
there being four teachers of ancient languages, they have each, besides 
teaching in all, one class in which they have their chief work. What! 
four and more teachers, only to instruct in the ancient languages ? 
Yes, and all these have their good week’s work. And the ancient lan- 
guages are not only equally taught throughout the whole college, but 
even to a greater extent in the highest classes. Besides, an American 
student has only three recitations a day, a German at least five leasons ; 
hence it is obvious that a greater number of teachers is wanted in 
German than in American schoola. 

We have arrived now at an important point of difference. It lies 
in the character of recitations and lessons. In Germany the student 
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prepares for the lesson ; here the student prepares by learning the les- 
son. In Germany he receives his entire lesson from the teacher ; here 
he recites his lesson to the teacher. There he repeats his lesson at 
home ; here he repeats it before the teacher. Briefly, there he learns 
almost everything from the teachers; here he learns the greater part 
from his books. We hope not to be misunderstood ; it is the construc- 
tion of the machine, not the managing of it, which we have drawn here 
in sharp lines; too sharp, indeed, to be entirely correct, as it is the 
case with all distinctions of that kind, and yet evidently characteristic. 
Generally speaking, an American student has for preparing his lesson 
double the time of the recitation hour; a German but half the time; 
besides that, private study being supposed and required as well there 
as here. Here the class or lesson-book is the fireman who makes the 
steam power, and the teacher the engineer who makes it run. There 
the teacher is both fireman and engineer, and the student needs to do 
no more than remember his last trip, and bring a supply of fuel for his 
further progress. Hence the greater number of lessons and teachers. 
It follows, likewise, that a German student usually has his pen in 
hand to make notes for recording and repeating, and on the other hand 
that the professor has the most unlimited liberty in teaching what and 
how he pleases. There is naturally a great deal of danger in that, 
but a method prescribed to the teacher in spite of his will, disposition 
or capacity, would bear even more bitter fruits than a method of his 
own choice, though it were not the best. Yet he isnot free in choosing 
the author, at least so far as he might interfere with other classes, or 
transgress the established rule of the college on account of the succes- 
sive order tobe observed. ‘That order, adopted by most of them ac- 
cording to the agreement of the most competent judges, is generally 
the following : 


IV. Cornelius Nepos (Phaedrus). IV Jacob's Reader. 
III. Caesar. Ovid's Metamorphoses, III. Xenophon. Lucian. Odyssey. 
( Tristia). 
IL Cicero's Orations, or Cato and Laeli- II. Herodotus. Plutarch. Plato's Crito 


us. Sallust or Livy. Virgil. or Io. Tiiad. 
J. Cicero’s Rhetoric or Philos. Tacitus. I. Thucydides. Demosthenes. Plato. 
Horace. (Euripides). Sophocles. 


In establishing this order, not only the respective acquirements in 
the languages, but also the degree of judgment and taste have been ta- 
ken into due consideration. It is not impossible to read, instead of 
Ovid, Horace’s Epistles, since grammar, lexicon and teacher will make 
all passages some way or other intelligible, but the difficulties of the 
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language will trouble the young reader of fifteen or sixteen so much 
as to make him laugh in hearing of the nice elegancies of diction. 
And for what all this? to hear a sermon of old Roman wisdom, for 
which he has neither sense nor ear. Whereas, there is easier access 
to Ovid, where a world of wonderful gods and heroes is changing be- 
fore his eyes, and introducing him into the fabulous heaven of the an- 
cients. He enjoys the contents, because he can have them without too 
great efforts; and he gets interested in the form, because it presents to 
him a pleasant diorama. Only where this balance is strictly regarded, 
there is great progress and real success to be hopedfor. In case, how- 
ever, that the balance is disturbed beforehand, and young men are 
farther advanced in their general knowledge than in the languages, it 
might seem preferable to read easy language with trifling contents, 
rather than not to understand in a fine poem the words or thoughts. In 
the Greek literature there is a good help for every capacity, old Ho- 
mer, Peter Parley and Milton in one person, and the eternal source of 
Greek scholarship. In the Latin, Caesar and Cicero, the great mas- 
ters of style, are likely to satisfy juvenile curiosity and the most scru- 
pulous taste. Yet the choice of the author is something, but not every 
thing. 

We proceed now to speak of the method of teaching the ancient 
languages. We hope to have removed already the expectation of uni- 
formity in external as well as internal things, concerning the German 
method, and we shall be allowed to be brief in speaking on a subject, 
varying in every teacher's mind and mouth perhaps every year. The 
two different methods of reading the classics, the thorough and the 
cursory, and the third running between them, are promiscuously used. 
Let us compare the first with the artillery, the second with the caval- 
ry, and the third with the infantry, as the head, the feet, and the large 
body of the army. The first is a heavy, cumbersome mass, moving 
slowly yet reaching far, and the only means to make a fortress surren- 
der. It requires both learning and skill, and, if well directed, it breaks 
the battle-array of the enemies. So the first method is the chief in- 
strument for making the pupil master of the classical field. It may 
appear tedious to stay long on the same spot, where the prospect in- 
vites to proceed, but the present place must be wholly conquered with 
all its environs, while the charms of the view around, the safety from an 
attack of enemies in the rear, and the consciousness of a sure and safe 
progress, will conquer the worst enemy, the vagrant laziness of mind. 
No grammatical point, which is not entirely subdued, is to be passed 
by, no beauty of style to be overlooked, no nicety of thought to be 
slighted. It ia true, not a little learning and taste is required from the 
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officer, to make it interesting and useful; for how can he make others . 
at home where he himself is a stranger? Or how may he avoid the 
danger of dwelling long on those points with which he has been made 
acquainted just before, and of caring little about those which did not 
attract his special attention, as already known to him superficially ? 
Instances of abuse have not been rare in Germany. Some dictated 
all the later notes of the best commentators ; perhaps one whole page 
to explain a single verse, and added at last their own judgment ; others 
made the foreign wisdom their own, indeed, but it was not well digested, 
it could not inspire much interest in classical learning. Still, notwith- 
standing all this, the danger was not so great as one might imagine, 
there being a variety of classical teachers in every gymnasium, who 
hold one another in check, or rather who supply the deficiencies of 
each other. Thus it happens even, that their foibles turn out as so 
many advantages for the student. 

The cursory method we have compared with the cavalry. It is good 
to reconnoitre the battle-field, to take possession of open places, and to 
destroy the enemy, when he is put to flight. No one should expect 
more from cursory reading. On the whole, it is not often used in the 
German colleges, because it contains not much of educational element, 
either for character or for learning. However, we think it the best 
way to let it precede, and follow the first method. It acquaints the pu- 
pil somewhat with the language and tone of the writer, and thereby 
makes the following more thorough reading easier and more interest- 
ing. Here the professor must carry the student over the fences and 
ditches. It should follow not only that the pupil may enjoy the read- 
ing of a larger piece of poetry or prose, and excite lasting attachment 
to the author, but that it may throw light upon the past subjects, 
make suggestions better understood and confirm the knowledge of 
language and style by silent repetition. Here the student must carry 
the professor, who, however, will make a wise use of bridle and spur. 
Rapidity of mind and elegance of taste are the chief requisites for 
giving to the third method of reading the right turn and the best suc- 
cess. Everything good lies between extremes. Most teachers are 
common foot soldiers, neither laden with learning nor rapid in tasteful 
perception ; neither fond of standing too long, nor of running too quick- 
ly, but they go duly on, as they are commanded by learning or custom. 
In modern times much has been done towards improving the method 
by uniting the obvious advantages of the thorough and cursory plan, 
in order to read more of the author without losing the right under- 
standing and the acquisition of the language. So much is certain, that 
the abuses of the first method have been greatly diminished, and that 
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a fresher air blows through the achools. It remains only to hope, that 
what has been and may be accomplished by a judicious application of 
that method, will never be wholly lost sight of; thorough scholarship, 
to say nothing of the moral point, is not likely to be acquired by su- 
perficial reading and half-way explaining. It it not alone for reading 
Roman and Greek writers, but for learning the languages themselves, - 
and for becoming acquainted with the moral and public character of 
the old Greeks and Romans, that the classics are studied, and even the 
knowledge of all this as such seems a trifle in comparison with the 
great intellectual and moral education, to be acquired by the very study 
itself. Still, manum de tabula! 

For “ author-lessons,” a student is required to know all the necessary 
words and be able in some degree to translate the following chapter. 
Four or five perhaps get parts of it for translating. This being done, 
the teacher commences explaining by asking whatever the character of 
the passage and the standing of the students allow. In the lower gym- 
nasium the Latin prose is used for repeating and applying the rules 
spoken of in the Syntax lessons ; in the upper gymoasium grammatical 
remarks occur seldom, more frequently rhetorical, aesthetical and his- 
torical ones. Etymology is never lost sight of, but it is confined to 
Latin and Greek stems. The students are expected to make notes, to 
read them over at home, and are sometimes directed to learn the 
passages that have been read, by heart. 

The editions of the classics used in the lessons are commonly with- 
out notes, and the use of such, as have all somewhat difficult passages 
explained is forbidden during the lesson-time. A good teacher keepe 
the whole class alive chiefly by questioning, and only when nobody has 
found the right or could find it, he formally begins to instruct. For, 
although the professor is the only source of instruction, the character 
of classical teaching is such, that it may be easily interwoven with any 
kind of examination, and few questions, proposed by an experienced 
and skilful teacher, will be so difficult as not to find among the many 
youths of different acquirements and abilities, at least ove who could 
give a satisfactory answer. We mean an answer that givea a part of 
the point in question, and leads successively to the full explanation, 
which afterwards the professor in a few words recapitulates. But 
however correct the single remarks may be, that instruction only de- 
serves to be called skilful and elegant, where every following question 
seems to originate from the preceding, and the whole series of remarks 
appears to be more or less internally connected. 

In Prima, crétictem is practised to some extent, and, we believe, not 
unsuccessfully. To be sure to discern hair-breadth philolegical nice- 
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ties, or to judge of the genuineness of a passage or a single word, be- 
longs to the sphere of the professional study of philology ; yet not only 
to give the result with some suggestions about the foregoing researches, 
but also to lay before the seniors euch critical points to be decided as 
are not beyond the reach of their learning, will undoubtedly strengthen 
the power and acuteness of judgment in an interesting and profitable 
manner. [ut the judgment of the professor himself respecting the 
choice of the critical point of discussion, an@ the manner in which it is 
managed, are in the department of education, where method is every- 
thing, the chief point to be inquired after. That young men of about 
twenty years ucquainted with language and literature, are qualified to 
play sometimes the part of critics, is evident, and they ought to = 
practised in it. 

_ There will be more doubi about the utility of speakiny Lutin in 
Prima and parily in Secunda. Of course, the authors are translated 
into German, but generally explained in Latin. Besides, there is one 
hour a week set apart in sone colleges fur Laiii conversation. It is 
true that the students become more familiar with the language in many 
respects, but the correctness of language and elegunce of style are not 
always much improved by it. Agreeable ns that acquirement is, and 
even necessary us yet for the students to understand the Latin lectures 
in the university, it is to be considered xs subordinate to the achieve- 
ment of a correct siyle, aad only wuen ihe «peaking is well balanced 
by continual exerciaes in writing, will it exert u great and wholesome 
influence, and becoine an exsential part of the classical discipline of 
mind. 

The exercises in wiviing Latin ave duly appreciated in the German 
colleges. In Quarta and Lower Tertia, where the syntax is accu- 
rately reviewed in three or four lhwure a week, short exercises, suitable 
to fix the learned rules by application, are male during and between 
the lessons. A translation-buok, not unlike the English Arnold with 
rules, is often used besides Zumpi’s grammar, but the right understanding 
and the best exercises come from the teacher. Io Upper ‘Teitia and 
Lower Secunda the German text for translation is prepared by the 
teachers, in which some care is taken of the weekly reading and of 
the still fluctuating grammatical precepts. But in Upper Secunda and 
Prima, at least for two years, the Latin exercises are free compositions 
on a given theme. They are not always weekly, but half-monthly and 
monthly, in order to allow a longer time to larger compositions of six 
to ten pages, while the review of the same is guing on usnally two 
hours a week. These free exercises are not only an important, but 
also @ pleasant task to the advanced scholar, who is beyond the reach 
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of a grammatical blunder, in the possession of all the necessary words, 
and fond of moving freely in imitating what he has read and in ex- 
pressing what he thinks best. And only to him they are useful to 
whom they are easy. Another help for writing Latin are the “ Kx- 
temporalia,” in which the students, as the name indicates, is obliged 
to write immediately down in Latin what they are told in German. 
This quiet combination and exchange of the two languages promotes 
greatly the faculty of thinking in Latin, necessary to speaking and 
writing. In one gymnasium we noticed the usage of spending in Pri- 
ma one hour of the week in making a brief composition on a given 
subject, read in Cicero or spoken of during the week. The short time 
does not allow deep reflection, still, it is long enough to the eager stu- 
dent, to make a few periods chiefly with regard to the form, and to 
apply some elegancies of style remembered from the last Cicero-lesson. 
It is a matter of course, that free compositions in the German are 
made besides, and that they rank quite as high. 

The teaching of the Greek reveals naturally a somewhat different 
character, as no reproduction either for speaking or for writing is in- 
tended. There is some writing in and for the grammar-lessons through- 
out all classes (Rost and Wistemann’s Exercises are much used), but it 
is easily perceived that the writing is by-work, and tends only to make 
authors and language better understood. Thus it happens that a 
young man who reads Homer without wanting the aid of a lexicon, is 
sometimes in some perplexity to find a common Greek word, if asked 
in German. And the Greek is not the worse for it, provided that on 
the one hand is gained, what on the other is lost. It may be supposed, 
however, that the philologist in the university is 80 well acquainted 
with the language by reading and explaining Greek writers, that he 
will be able to write and even to speak Greek tolerably, if compelled 
to do so. 

In order to understand and enjoy poetry, one hour is appointed in 
every class for prosody and metre. The student of Tertia who com- 
mences reading Ovid, is prepared for it by a long practice of the rules 
of prosody and of the laws of the hexameter distichs. In Secunda it is 
required of the student to make free verses, hexameters or distichs. 
Having been introduced into the variegated world of lyrical forms, 
and enabled to read and appreciate the odes of Horace, the “ Prima- 
ner” makes little poems of whatever metre, heroic, lyric or dramatic. 
We hold these lessons and exercises to be very useful, not only to get 
a correct idea of the poetical but also of the general rhythmical laws 
of the languages, without which a nice understanding of prose as well 
as of poetry is next to impossible. There is not more talent required 
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to make a short poem, whatever its poetical worth may be, than to 
understand good poetry; and after much reading and exercise it will 
be even an easy task to write, if not in self-made thoughts, at least in 
the adopted language of poetry. And many a would-be-poet did not 
more. Hear Schiller’s epigram : 


Weil ihm ein Vers gelingt in einer gehildeten Sprache, 
Die fir ihn dichtct und deukt, glaubt er ei Dichter zu sein ! 


But it is neither necessary to be a poei, nor to have the vain fancy of 
being one; however, to know the metrical laws and to prectise them, 
is in the same degree desirable to a scholar, as it is the requisite of a 
well-bred gentleman to understand poetry. 

Let us add a few words in regard to private studies. Ouv readers 
will have rightly inferred from the large number of lessons, that a 
German gymnasiast has plenty of work in order to do hia public task 
conscientiously, and very little time left for fancy-siudying, provided 
that he takes a sufficient time for meals, rest and exerei-e. On the 
other hand, it is obvious, that not all the authors mentioned above can 
be read. Yet some acquaintance with all of them is required, and the 
view is generally taken by the professors, that the reading which can- 
not be done in the lessons ought to be supplied at home. The student, 
therefore, must work pretty hard to be well prepared for the lessons, 
to have his weekly exercises, as German and Latin compositions, 
Greek, metrical and mathematical lessons, exactly studied, and to give, 
as it is required in some colleges, every month u good account of his 
private studies. There he presents extracts of an author wiih com- 
positions of any kind he pleases, in prose or poetry; and where no 
euch acoount is given publicly, private studies of the same sort are 
nevertheless expected. Besides the morning and night hours, the free 
afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday afford a longer series of study- 
hours. There are in the whole about eight weeks, vacation. The 
results of the home-studies are, of course, soon perceived by teacher 
and pupil, and the lose of time is doubly compensated by the rapid 
progress and by the ability to make the best exercises in the shortest 
time. Still, we do not mean merely free nnd independent reading 
and working, but chiefly the free spirit of diligence used independently 
of the necessities of school, yet in doing the school-work. Then the 
instruction of the professor and his suggestions, aa well as his correc- 
tions, do safely conduct the student through the classical paradise. 

The boy of fourteen is now a young gentleman of twenty years. 
Having made his lawful run, and having the permission of the pro- 
fessors to graduate, he must bite a sour apple and get examined. This 
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“examen maturitatis” is somewhat more difficult and more important 
than the usual semi-annual or annual examinations, for it will declare 
him prepared for independent and professional studies, and also decide 
on the degree of his maturity (“imprimis,” “omnis,” “ satis,” dignus). 
Commonly one or two delegates of the country are present to preside, 
sometimes to examine themselves (in Berlin, Hegel examined the 
“ Arhiturienten” in philosophy). Still, if the student has entered upon 
that last part of the examination, he may he certain of success, since 
those who have not satisfied by their compositions written previously, 
are commonly by a friendly hint prevented from exposing themselves 
to a useless display. To each composition one day is allowed. Some- 
times students of other gymnasia come to be examined, in order to get 
their certificates or diplomas from a college of their State, after they 
have been educated in another State. Such have a harder work to 
get through, unless they are prepared like that student, who, being 
asked what authors he had read particularly, confidently anawered, “I 
have read them all.” Of course, he was about to study philology, and 
thus we hope, he read the remainder afterwards. With some allow- 
ance, we hope there are some like him. All however have laid a good 
foundation for any kind of scholarship, are likely to read with ease the 
New Testament (such as are to be theologians are taught the Hebrew 
in Prima), the Corpus Juris and Celsus, can understand a Latin lec- 
ture or oration, and retain so much during their professional life in the 
university, as to be able generally to speak Latin after three years, in 
the theological, juridical or medical examinations. 

Alexander Humboldt in his “ Kosmos,” calls it a judicious remark, 
“that we in spite of the great telescopes know more about the interior 
than about the exterior of the stars.” Not half so judicious, we know, 
nor likely to meet with much acknowledgment, will be our remark, 
that in many respects the same seems to be the case here with the 
star of German philology. All know its light, weight and productivity, 
but few know its physical condition and growth. We shall be happy 
if we have succeeded in acquainting a larger number with the organi- 
zation of the German colleges or gymnasia. 

The classical education, as common to all scholars, is here closed. 
But for those who intend devoting their lives to classical learning and 
teaching, the philological training continues in the universities. These 
professional institutions, especially with regard to philology, will be 
described in another article. 
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Table of Lessons in the Blochmann- Vizthum College (1840) at Dresden. 


IV. 
H. H. i. 
1. Religion 3 C. German 2 5. Natural Hist. 1 
2. Languages: D. French S 6. Geography 3 
A. Greek 6 93. Mathematics: 7. Drawing 3 
B. Latin (a) Algebra 1 8. Singing 3 
(a) Cornelius Nep. 4 (b) Arithmetic 1 9. Gymnastics 2 
(b) Grammar 8 (c) Geometry 2 10. Dancing 2 
(c) Prosody 1 4. History 38 40 
Ii. 
1. Religion 2 (c) Grammar 4 5. Natural Hist. 1 
2. Languages : (d) Prosody 1 6. Geography 2 
A. Greek, C. German 2 7. Drawing l 
(a) Homer 3 D.French 3 8. Singing 3 
(b) Lacian 2 3. Mathematics : 9. Gymnastics 2 
(c) Grammar 2 (a) Algebra 1 19. Dancing l 
B. Latin, (b) Arithmetic ] _ 
(a) Caesar 4 (c) Geometry 2 40 
(b) Ovid 2 4. History 3 
II. 
1. Religion 2  (b) Cicero 2 (a) Algebra 2 
2. Languages : (c) Sallust 2 (b) Arithmetic | 
A. Greek, (d) Grammar 3  (c) Trigonometry 2 
(a) Iliad 2  (e) Prosody | 4. History 2 
(b) Herodotus 2 -C. German 2 _=s5« Natara! Hist. 3 
(c) Grammar 38 D.French 3 6. Gymnastics 3 
B. Latin, E. English 2 7. Singing 2 
(a) Virgil 2 8. Mathematics : 8. Dancing _3 
40 
1 
1. Religion 2 = B.Latin, E. English 2 
2. Languages: (a) Tacitus 2 3. Mathematica: 
A. Greek, (b) Cicero,phil.cursor.1 (a) Stereometry 2 
(a) A) Sophocles A) Cic. philos. q  (b) Higher proport. 2 
B) Euripides B) Cic. epis. 4. History 2 
(b) A) Thucydides 2 (c) Horace 2 5. Natural phil. 2 
B) Demonban: | (d) Exercises 2 6. Gymnastics 2 
(c) Homercursor. 1  (e) Latin speak. 1 7. Singing 2 
(d) Exercises 1  C.German lit. 8 8. Dancing 2 
(e) Greek Antiquit. 1 D. French 2 40 
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Progymnasium. 
IL L If L 
Religion 4 ‘i Bot., Zool., Min., 2 zs 
Latin 6 9 Drawing 2 » 
German 3 » ° Calligraphy 2 ‘i 
French 4 ‘a Gymnastics 3 2 
Arithmetic 8 ‘ — Singing 2 
Geography 2 ‘ 34 — 
38 
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ARTICLE VI. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


By Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, University of Vermont. 


Tue general and growing interest in the subject of education is one 
of the moet hopeful features of the present age. Throughout the country 
the popular mind is becoming increasingly awake to the importance of 
knowledge, and the nation as a body is coming to regard Education as 
one of the great natural interests. Already is it provided for and pro- 
tected, as commerce, and manufactures, and agriculture are provided 
for; and the number is already large who clearly see and feel that it is 
of more importance and exerts a far greater. influence upon the per- 
petuity of the Republic than any or all of the economical interests 
united. 

There is, however, one churacteristic attending this general interest 
upon the subject of Education which cannot but strike the eye of a 
thoughtful observer. It is a characteristic which, as history shows, in- 
variably attends the moveinent of the popular mind in proportion as it 
becomes more extensive and far-reaching, and one that is deleterious 
in its influence if it does not iind its counterpart and corrective. 

We refer to the tendency to popularize knowledge in an excessive and 
injurious degree. By this is not meant the disposition to diffuse know- 
ledge among the greatest number possible, but the disposition to ren- 
der all knowledge superficial and tn this form to diffuse it through 
society. If we mistake not, there are signg of a disposition to destroy 
the distinction between popular and scientific knowledge, and while en- 
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gaged in the laudable effort to spread information as widely as possible 
among all classes, to do it at the expense of that profound and scientific 
culture which must exist somewhere, in some portion of the community 
at least, in order to the perpetuity and vitality of even the common in- 
formation of society. 

There is no surer way of correcting this and kindred errors, than by 
establishing and diffusing profound and comprehensive views respect- 
ing the whole subject and the subject as a whole. It is a defective view 
of knowledge as a «whole, an incomplete view of the system of education 
which lies at the bottom of the error in question. It is forgotten that 
the body of knowledge which is sought to be diffused is an organization 
with central and superficial parts, and that the complete system of in- 
struction which proposes to impart this knowledge is an organized sye- 
tem, of which no better definition can be given than that all its parts 
are vitally connected and are reciprocally means and ends. Popular 
knowledge therefore cannot be diffused separated from scientific know- 
ledge, and this latter again requires to pass through the tests of popu- 
larization in order that it may be proved to have a real and not imagi- 
nary existence, in order that it may be seen to be one with truth and 
absolute existence, and not the mere figment-of the brain. 

It will be our object in this article to distinctly mark the difference 
between scientific and popular knowledge, and to show the necessity 
and worth of those institutions whose office it is to impart scientifie in 
distinction from popular education. ; 

Knowledge traced to its ultimate is in the form of fundamental truths, 
These fundamental truths or first principles as applied to particular 
cases or run out to meet the ordinary wants of mankind lose their sci- 
entific and profound appearance, become popular in their character, 
useful in their results and go to constitute the common every-day 
knowledge of society. The gold originally in the form of heavy bul- 
hon has become, comparatively, light coin and a useful circulating 
medium. 

There is, for example, an amount of information diffused through so0- 
ciety which is sufficient for the practical purposes of commerce, manu- 
factures and agriculture, and by virtue of the common intelligenee in 
these departments the ship sails swiftly, the machine works well, and 
the earth brings forth abundantly. But it is not expected, and under 
the present arrangements of society perhaps it is not rational to expect, 
that all who work in these spheres should possess a thorough knowledge of 
those priacsples of natural science — those first truths of astronomy, 
and chemistry, and mechanics, and mathematics — which lie under all 
this action of man and yet this body of principles, the scsence which is 
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beneath this practice and practical application is essential knowledge 
sustaining the same relation to all the arts, manufactures, and improve- 
ments, all the comforts and elegancies of civilization that the flowers and 
fruit of the tree sustain to the black root underground. And upon the 
preservation and further development of these fundamental truths de- 
pend the permanence of the present civilization and its progressive im- 
provement. 

Again there is in the midst of the people an amount of information 
with respect to legal and civil affairs sufficient to make them careful of 
their personal rights and watchful over the acts and intentions of gov- 
ernment. No people on the face of the globe are so well informed in 
all that pertains to judicial and civil matters as the people of the United 
_ States. An appeal to reason and law always goes home to the mind of 
the mass and produces a deep and great movement as it could not if we 
were an uninformed and barbarous population. Still it will not do to 
say that this knowledge though adequate for all the wants of common 
life, is equal in degree and depth to that which is implied in a thorough 
understanding of the sciences of Law and Government. It will not do 
to say that the great body of us are possessed of such a clear and deep 
insight into the first principles of legal and political philosophy as char- 
acterized the framers of the Constitution of the United States. And 
we do tacitly (but in a free and man-like way) acknowledge this when, 
in order to form or revise a code of laws or a constitution, we meet and 
choose the wisest and most thoughtful of our number to do this impor- 
tant work —a work which requires a more than ordinary and popular 
acquaintance with law and legislation. 

Again in this Christian land there is an amount of knowledge con- 
cerning God and the eternal world, the soul of man and its obligations 
which is enough to bring in every man guilty before his Judge, and 
enough if rightly improved to bring about right relation between man 
and God. But besides this common knowledge upon moral and re- 
ligious subjects there is a science of morals and religion for the study and 
exposition of which we are willing to sustain a particular class of men 
in the midst of us. It is because we wish to have our ordinary knowledge 
upon these highest of subjects made still more clear and vivid, and effi- 
cacious that we listen every Sabbath to one whoee business it is to in- 
vestigate and expound the principles of the word of God. 

Thus it is apparent that when we go below the surface and get at 
knowledge in its solidity and substance we find it in the form of 
principles — we find it Science. Below all the manifold uses and ap- 


plications of knowledge as they appear in the ordinary life of men there 
lies the great deposite of primary truth — inexhaustible in itself and 
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ever yielding new treasures to the educated and thoughtful mind. 
Now with this lower region of truth mankind must have communication 
or their course is backward in all respects. New inventions in the arts 
soon become old and pass out of use — what at first were striking facts 
soon lose their novelty — the old modes of presenting those truths which 
from their very nature are the same yesterday, to-day and forever, be- 
come wearisome — in fine the floating information of a community is 
soon worn out and becomes powerless unless from the region of princt- 
ples there is constantly coming off upon it, an invigorating tn — 
unless the ingenious mind of a Watt or a Fulton now and then 
startles society and forms a new era in its civilization by a wonderful 
application of an old but buried principle of natural philosophy — uo- 
less the thoughtful mind of a Newton pours through old science the 
light and life of a new principle which to the end of time is to influence 
this domain of knowledge with as steady and extensive power as that of 
gravitation itself -— unless the “mighty and passionate spirit” of a 
Luther awakens the religious consciousness of all Europe to the recog- 
nition of that great primal truth of Christianity on which man’s eternal 
life hangs. 

Having said thus much upon knowledge in its scientific and in its 
practical form and of the right relation of the latter to the former, we 
proceed to speak of colleges as the institutions for keeping up this right 
relation — as the instrumentality whereby science and practice are kept 
connected and made to interpenetrate each other to their mutual benefit, 
and to the growth of mankind tn knowledge. . 

I. One way whereby colleges do this is by not suffering the distinc- 
tion between scientific and practical knowledge to be lost sight of, and 
by keeping in existence an education which is based upon the study of 
first principles. 

At is the aim of the higher institutions of learning to give what is 
called a “liberal” education — i.e. one which is distinguished from 
that given in common schools by being more extensive and more pro- 
found. The lower institutions of learning take the mind in the earlier 
period of its existence when it is best fitted for the obtainment of all that 
part of knowledge which is gained by the memory, while the college 
receives it at the beginning of that period when its powers commence 
their maturity, and it is prepared to get that knowledge of principles of 
which we have spoken, which comes from reflection. In the theory of 
education adopted by our wise forefathers, and (as history shows it) by 
all wise founders of commonwealths, the future citizen is to be surrend- 
ered to the primary school during the years of boyhood when the imag- 
ination and memory are active that be may learn to read and write, and 
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may acquire all that knowledge of geography and arithmetic, and his- 
tory which is fitted for his years and which will be useful in the trans- 
action of the ordinary business of after life. When the higher faculties 
begin to dawn and the years of reflection are coming in, he is then to be 
transferred to an institution which will guide him into the paths of sci- 
ence and introduce him into that world of principles from which he is 
to derive, if he ever does, high moral and intellectual power, and make 
himself a strong man among men. Colleges and Common Schools are 
therefore not to be opposed to each other. Each has its own proper work 
todo. The one cannot do the work of the other, and even if it could, yet 
boyhood cannot receive the instruction of opening manhood, and calm and 
reflective manhood craves a more profound learning than that which 
satisfies inquisitive and acquisitive boyhood. The two are not inde- 
pendent of each other like two different machines, but are living mem- 
bers of the same body, and therefore the one cannot say to the other, 
“T have no need of thee,” nor can the other say to the one, “I have no 
need of thee.” 

Colleges are thus a standing evidence of the validity of the distinc- 
tion between scientific and practical knowledge. Their aim is to give 
an education which will develop the mind stself, irrespective (for the 
time being) of the uses which may be made of learning, knowing that if 
there only be produced within the youth the power to work, the occa- 
sions and the incitements to exercise it will not be wanting in a world 
that is full of work. Andthey do this not somuch by imparting an amount 
of separate facts of which immediate use may be made, as by awaken- 
ing the mind of the young man to the recognition of first truths in the 
various departments of learning. It cannot be too carefully remember- 
ed that a collegiate, or liberal education, differs from what is called a 
common education by its having more than the latter can, the powers of 
the individual —the mind itself in its eye. Its object is not mainly 
to furnish the mind with enough to meet daily wants, but to fill it with 
power and to ground it in principles as a reserved fund upon which to 
draw at any time and during alltime. It is a mistake to suppose that 
that only is useful knowledge of which an immediate and palpable use 
can be made in the acquisition of wealth, or in providing for the daily 
wants of the body. This is indeed useful, but it is not enough for all 
the exigencies of this life even, and it surely is not enough for those of the 
life to come. When revolutions in human affairs break out, when States 
are to be founded, when institutions that are to affect the progress of 
the race are to be established, when laws are to be made — when in 
short the primary and foundation-work depending upon primary and 
fundamental truths is to be done, then the liberal education shows itself 
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to be the useful education. In these trying times the reserved fund of 
mental power and clear intuition of principles may be drawn upon and 
its untold worth be seen in the origination of a great instrument like 
the American Constitution, or in the start of a great idea like that of 
popular liberty which is to work through masses of men with superhu- 
man power.! 

. We say then that if the distinction between the knowledge of prin- 
ciples and the knowledge of facts is an important one, the preservation 
of the distinction and the foundation of a particular sort of education 
upon it are still more important. Moreover, unless the current inform- 
ation of society is kept moving and alive by the presence and the pow- 
er of a system of liberal education, and by those who are yearly coming 
out fresh from the contaet with science and principles, it speedily dimin- 
ishes in amount, and loses the vitality it once possessed, and society 
sinks down into barbarism. The reign of barbariam began in Greece 
when the liberal education of its young men fell into the hands of the 
sophists who substituted the denial and disputation of first principles for 
that clear and profound enunciation of them which characterized an 
elder day. When this class of public teachers appeared there was a 
great amount of useful knowledge current in Grecian society, but it soon 
betrayed the lack of that vigor which arises fromthe diffusion of correct 
principles in politics and morals and which had kept it fresh and healthy, 
and not many years elapsed before this whole mass of current and com- 
mon information was found to be utterly powerless towards the preser- 
vation and glory of the State when threatened by Philip, and crumbled 
away like some noble shaft that has been struck with the sap-rot. 

Neither let it be supposed that by making and preserving the dis- 
tinction between a common and a liberal education any injury is done 
to useful and practical knowledge. It is only by the maintenance and 
widest possible diffusion of scientific learning, that this common every- 
day knowledge arises and is current ; for the common information of so- 
ciety is nothing more nor less than the fine and diffusive radiance of a 
more substantial and profound culture. This light, spreading and pen- 
etrating in all directions, is an effluence from a ball of solid fire. All this 
general and practical information which distinguishes an enlightened 
from a savage, or Ste civilized yet) ignorant state of society — 
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1 For some excellent searieias upon the relation of scientific to popular knowl- 
edge, see an article upon Theology by Ullmann in the Studien und Kritiken for 
1849. The truly fruitful effort for the people and popular life, he says, is not 
merely the direct and immediate effort, but the thorough cultivation also of all those 
departments of knowledge whose results cannot pass over into common life except 
at second-hand and by radiation. 
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which distinguishes England and the United States from Africa and 
South America, did not grow up spontaneously from the earth; is not 
the effect of a colder climate or a harder soil. It has been exhaling 
for centuries from colleges and universities — it has been distilling for 
ages from the alembic of the scholar’s brain. 

The condition of society at any one given time, must be looked upon 
as the total result of past institutions. It is false and absurd to assume 
that the present form of things started into being in a twinkling, and 
is totally unconnected with what has gone before. This is true of all 
that enters into the idea of social existence, but it is emphatically true 
of the general state of information. And if we would know why there 
is at this present moment such a great amount of intelligence among 
the descendants of English colonists, and such an entire absence of in- 
telligence among the descendants of Spanish colonists on this western 
continent, we have only to remember that the English brought over 
‘books and built churches and founded colleges simultaneously, while 
the Spaniards did no such thing, but attempted to found and perpetuate 
State governments, and to rear up society upon the current maxims of 
worldly and selfish policy. If when Hernando Cortez subjugated 
Mexico to the Spanish crown and provided for the colonization of that 
region, he had laid such foundations for national existence and growth 
as were laid by the Puritans, and that population for three centuries 
had been feeling the vigor of just principles in social intercourse, in 
legal arrangements, in government and religion, it would not be the 
ignorant and powerless niass it is. If he had provided for the investi- 
gation of the principles of knowledge, and for raising up a body of 
thoughtful and wise men, leading and powerful spirits, like those who 
planned and acted in the great emergency in our history, would not 
- have been wanting in her hour of national trial. 

II. And this leads us to notice a second way whereby the higher in- 
stitutions of learning keep scientific and popular knowledge in connec- 
tion, and thus elevate and improve the whole body of the people ina 
commonwealth. And this is by constantly sending out into society 
professional men. 

Most of the members of the three professions are college graduates, 
and the few who have raised themselves to posts of honor and usefulness 
by their own resolute and private study, are no testimony against the 
fact that professional influence is based upon scientific knowledge. 
These few instances only go to show that if there is a fixed determina- 
tion, a man may overcome all obstacles, and may become an eminent 
physician, jurist or divine, not because of the want of direct aid from 
the higher institutions of learning, but in spite of that want. And even 
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these do not acquire their knowledge entirely independent of universi- 
ties. Even these must have access toa library of old books which 
one, with some degree of truth, has asserted to be the true university, 
and which at any rate is the expression of the thought and research of 
universities. 

It may be said, therefore, without fear of contradiction, that profes- 
sional life and influence grows out of collegiate education, and can grow 
from no other root. And if we would estimate the effect upon society 
of the decline and fall of the higher literary institutions, we must first 
estimate the effect of the entire removal from among us of the physician, 
the lawyer and the clergyman, and of the entire destruction of the 
three great sciences of medicine, law and theology. It is a forcible 
saying of Cicero, that the Athenian State could no more be sustained 
and regulated without that grave and venerable court, the Areopagus, 
than the world could be sustained and regulated without the Provi- 
dence of God. With greater truth and force it may be affirmed that 
modern society might as easily be kept in prosperous existence with- 
out the Providence of God, as without the presence and pervading 
power of those professions whose province it is to investigate and ex- 
pound natural, civil, judicial and religious truths, for they are them- 
selves one of the most benignant of Divine Providences. 

But we shall perhaps be able to form a more correct estimate of , 
the worth of professional men, and consequently of those institutions 
which train them up, by an examination of the business and influence 
of each class separately. 

1. It is the business of the physician to study the nature and laws 
of life, especially of animal life, and still more especially of human life, 
that he may understand the causes of disease and death. It is also his 
business to study material nature, that he may know the various elements 
that enter into it, and their relation to the chief practical purposes of his * 
profession, viz. the preservation of health and thecure of disease. Setting 
aside, therefore, the palpable and immediate benefit which the indi- 
vidual derives from the medical man as he stands by his bed-side, there 
is an amount of information put in currency by him, which ministers 
much to that general cheerfulness and absence of anxious apprehen- 
sions, which, like fresh breezes and bright sun-shine, contributes 
much to the physical well-being of society. The investigations and 
influence of the medical profession, rid community of that superstitious 
dread with respect to the strange processes of nature and the wonder- 
ful fanctions of animal life, which indeed in its highest intensity is to 
be found only in savage society, but which in its milder but neverthe- 
lesa most fearful form, marks the history of ages highly educated in 
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other branches of knowledge, but ignorant of this because its cultiva- 
tion had not kept pace with that of the other. For example, whole 
communities in Europe during the middle ages were often set ina 
tremor by natural phenomena that would not startle the child of the 
present day, because the ignorant imagination of the age filled the 
(mysterious it is true, yet) beautiful and harmless world of vegetable 
and animal life with malignant powers and horrible spirits. And had 
there been as much general information regarding the science of medi- 
cine, as there was regarding those of law and theology among the early 
inhabitants of New England, that most strange and awful chapter in 
its history which records the story of the Salem witchcraft would be 
wanting. The gloom and horror (a gloom and horror which could not 
have been thicker and deeper if the world of evil spirits had really 
been let loose upon men) that hung over that community like a black 
cloud, could not possibly be made to throw its shadow across the pre- 
sent generation, not surely because it is morally better or wiser than 
its holy fathers, but because the strange marvels of animal organization 
and nervous excitement have been traced to causes originating in that 
“ God who is light, and in whom there is no darkness at all.” 

2. It is the business of the jurist to study the principles of law — 
the science of justice. This science stands beside that of religion, 

,and has very profound and close affinities with it. So very nearly are 

these two sciences connected, that history shows that where clear and 
correct views of the one have prevailed, clear and correct views of the 
other have also prevailed. In proportion as a community is possessed 
of a deep sense of the sacred nature of justice, it is possessed of a cor- 
respondingly profound sense of the solemn nature of religion. 

The cause of this lies in the fact that justice, which is the substance 
and staple of law, is the most fundamental of all fundamentals, whether 

‘the being of the Creator or of creation is contemplated. Justice is the 

deepest of all the “deep things of God,” underlying his whole God- 
head, and “forming the equilibrium of the Divine character.” Even 
mercy, an attribute which is sometimes supposed to be the very con- 
trary of justice, and in necessary incompatibility with it, derives from 
it its very essential nature —its mercifulness. Mercy shows its dis- 
tinguishing quality, its real peculiarity only in the light and flame of 
law, and no man has ever known and felt the mercy of his God, until 
he has first known and felt what his God might tn justice do unto him. 

Again the idea of justice is a constituent of man’s being, and if, 
owing to his fall and corruption, the positive sense of justice is often 
slumbering, the negative side of the idea, the sense of injustice, of being 
wronged, is one of the quickest and keenest of which he is conscious. 
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For these reasons the science of law is no trivial or superficial sci- 
ence, but strikes its roots down into that solemn world of holiness and 
righteousness with which every man by creation is connected, either 
for weal or woe, according to the relation which his spirit shall be 
found to sustain to it in the day of judgment. If therefore the spirit 
of law and the sense of justice are deep and pervading in society, the 
truths of religion will be more fully apprehended, and its duties will be 
more likely to be esteemed paramount than would be the case if a law- 
less and unjust spirit were abroad. By being reverential towards 
civil law man in so far becomes reverential towards Divine law; for 
it is a power ordained of God, and the feeling towards that which is 
ordained transfers itself to Him who ordains. The doctrines of reli- 
gion make their way far more easily through a law-revering and law- 
abiding people, than through a disorganized and disorganizing mass, 
held together by no right sentiment of any sort, by no just tie, civil or 
political. . 

Such being the fact, it is evident that the legal profession, if deeply 
penetrated and pervaded by the spirit of law and justice, is a most im- 
portant instrument in the arrangements of Providence, for working out 
the well-being of the State and the improvement of mankind at large. 
By means of the study of the principles of justice, and the performance 
of legal business, law is constantly kept before the public mind, and its 
spirit is more or less permeating society. The mind of the people is made 
solemn in the process, and better prepared to receive the truths and 
principles of the Christian religion, to which great remedial and saving sys- 
tem of truth all other systems should be subservient and preparatory. 

8. And this brings us to the third of the three professions whose 
foundation is laid by collegiate education —the clerical. The worth 
of this profession cannot be over-estimated if we take into account the 
importance of the science upon which it rests, the opportunity it has 
of getting the popular ear, and the perfecting influence which it is ca- 
pable of exerting upon society. 

The science which is the subject matter of the clergyman’s investi- 
gation and exposition is that of religion. It must necessarily be mat- 
ter of consciousness because its principles are practical as well as the- 
oretic, and therefore, in order to their thorough apprehension, require 
entrance as much into the practical heart as into the speculative head. 
The principles of this science are addressed to the highest faculties of 
the human soul, and provide for its well being during the infinite por- 
tion of its existence. They therefore run deep and reach out wide, 
and both directly and indirectly affect the whole individual, the whole 
State, the whole race. Religion either as a power of salvation or com 
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‘demnation eeizes every rational being with a grasp never to be shaken 
off, and having made an entrance to his joy or anguish, is never to be 
expelled. If his whole being is brought into sweet harmony with its 
laws and truths, he dwells in heaven; if his whole being is alienate 
from its purity and holiness, it still remains, because it must (since he 
is rational), and be dwells in hell. 

Religion, as its etymology denotes, is the great bond which is to hold 
the rational creation together and to God. There is no other bond of 
such strength and extent. ll the other ties that bind finite spirits to- 
gether derive their permanent power from this great vinculum, and if 
its Author should suffer it to be broken, the primitive material chaos 
would be but a faint emblem of the disorder and ruin that would reign 
in the intelligent universe. 

Especially would man be the sufferer in such a tremendous catastro- 
phe; for cut loose from all the restraints which natural and more es- 
pecially revealed religion impose, the unchecked depravity of a fallen 
race would bring it into awful dissension and collision with itself. 

Religious principles are therefore the most important of all. In the 
divine idea and plan all other knowledge is to derive its vigor and life 
from them, and they are intended to run through all the individuals 
and all the institutions of the human race. Through the arts and 
through the sciences, through the laws and the legislation, through the 
manners and the customs, through the thoughts and the opinions, through 
the individual life, the domestic and social life, the political life — in 
fine through all the immense material embraced in the whole being and 
action of mankind, this pure and mighty power is intended to stream. 

But not only is the clerical profession important because of the mag- 
nitude of the science upon which it is based, it is also important because 
of the opportunity given to it for getting the attention of man. By di- 
vine appointment every seventh day of human life is given to this pro- 

fession, that it may have a hearing. Wherever the Christian religion 
" goes, be it into civilized or savage nations, the herald of Christianity 
has a set time to proclaim its doctrines, which is as regular in its com- 
ing as the rising of the sun. 

This dedication of a seventh part of human life to the hearing of 
Christian doctrine is one of those many permanent arrangements of 
Divine Providence that exert mighty influences without observation. 
We may say what we will of the power of the press, and the rapidity 
of communication, and all the other engines of modern times for influ- 
encing and improving mankind, there is no instrumentality which for 
the kind and degree of its influence upon society is to be compared 
with the stated preaching of the Sabbath day. Think of the nature 
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of the truths preached —the magnitude and solemnity of the conse- 
quences connected with their reception or rejection — and then remem- 
ber that through the length and breadth of this land and of all Prot- 
estant lands, in thousands of churches, millions are listening to the 
preacher — that the principles of religion, even when they do not ef- 
fect a saving lodgment in the heart, yet give vigor and clearness to the 
intellect — that from these churches and congregations a strong and 
restraining influence is continually going off and diffusing itself through 
that portion of society which does not place itself within hearing of 
divine truth, and moreover remember that this does not occur once 
every year, but once every week, and estimate if possible the amount 
of influence exerted by the clerical prufession upon the permanence 
and progression of society. 

We have thus briefly considered the business and influence of the 
three professions, and it must be evident to every reflecting mind, as 
we turn back to their connection with scientific in distinction from prac- 
tical education, and their origin in the higher literary institutions, that 

‘such education is invaluable and such institutions are indispensable. 
The decay and destruction of the higher literary institutions involves 
the decay and destruction of scientific knowledge, and of professional 
life, instruction and influence. It must be apparent even to the most 
superficial observer, that the removal and want of a physician, a luw- 
yer, and a clergyman in a particular town, would work disastrously 
upon both its temporal and eternal interests. Cut off from all connec- 
tion with professional life and influence, disease and the still more 
dreadful fear of disease would ravage it; not having the fear and rev- 
erence of law before their eyes because they have not its expounder and 
representative in the midst of them, a cruel injustice would rule in the 
breasts of the physically strongest, as unlimited as the selfishness of 
the human heart, and with no one to preach the truths and offer the 
consolations of the Christian religion, the population would become 
more brutal than the brutes, because the wants of man would be un- | 
supplied. If all this is apparent to a superficial glance, what will he 
see who glances wide and deep, over and through a whole common- 
wealth, destitute not only of the system of liberal learning, but of those 
institutions and classes of men whose business it is to perpetuate, im- 
prove and diffuse it? 

The result then to which we arrive is, that only by the maintenance 
and improvement of scientific education can even the common intelli- 
gence of the present age be preserved. This has its root and life in 
that more profound wisdom which is slowly evolved from age to age 
by the scientific, the liberally educated mind; which is “the result of 
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all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expense of 
paliadian oil.” And those institutions whose proper office it is to im- 
part this education, are not an accidental and unnecessary, but an or-. 
ganic part of State institutions, and should no more be torn off alive 
and bleeding from the body politic than any other members should be. 
The whole population bas an interest in their preservation, because 
they have an interest in the preservation of courts of justice, of legis- 
lative assemblies, of the pulpit and Church of God. The solid well 
being of a commonwealth depends uponthem. Their first founders on 
this continent were the Puritans, and they were among the earliest of 
the rock foundations laid by those wise men. The whole sound growth 
~ the whole healthy development of New England has been directly 
connected with their’ existence and influence. Our benevolent and 
learned physicians, our judicious and calm-eyed jurists, our serious and 
thoughtful clergy have been trained up in them. And finally, they 
have ever been great defences against the downward tendencies of he- 
man nature when left to itself, by cherishing in the public mind that 
conservative veneration for law and order and intelligenee and morali- 
ty, which is the best of all preparations for the reception of the saving 
doctrines of the Christian religion. 


ARTICLE VII. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Translated from the German of Ludwig Hirzel, by Rev. William C. Duncan, M. A., of 
New Osleans.! 


1. Contents of the Book. 


GENERAL View. — Jehovah resolves to test the virtue of the pious 
Job by misfortune and sufferings, and executes his determination. 


[' L. Hirzel is professor of theology in ‘the university at Zurich, Switzerland. 
His Commentary on the book of Job, the Introduction to whieh is here gives, forms 
the second part of the “Condensed Exegetical Manual to the Old Testament,” 
which has been in the process of publication for several years, at Leipsic. The 
Introduction is inserted in our pages as the fruits of the studies of an able and 
experienced critic, and not because we are prepated to accord with all his views. 
Indeed we decided}y dissent from some of them. But it is not necessary here to 
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This divine purpose, however, is not discerned upon the earth. For, 

upon the earth, misfortune and sufferings are regarded aa the necessa- 

ry consequence of sin, in conformity with the ancient doctrine of Mo- 

satsm, that Jehovah rewards according to works, that happiness is the 

lot of the pious, unhappiness of the wicked. This maxim is, accord- 

ingly, brought to bear against Job ; misfortune is, in the estimation of his 

friends, an infallible proof of guilt, and he over whom it has rolled in 

such a tide, must, in their firm conviction, have committed, either open- 

ly or seeretly, the most grievous sins; s0 would indicate that law of 
divine justice which rules everywhere in the destiny of man. Job, on 

the other hand, constantly opposes to this argument his consciousness 

of innocence, and firmly contests the principle adduced and supported 

by his friends; he finds fault with God, who has permitted him to suf- 
- fer undeservedly ; he knows not how to account for the bitterness of 
his fate, except on the repeated experience, that the pious are unhap- 
py, the wicked, on the contrary, happy ; and he opposes this experience 

to the assertion of his friends, in order to convince them of the uncer- 
tain foundation of their accusations. But this explanation is so ill 

adapted to illumine the darkness which hangs over the reason of his! 
sufferings, that it provokes him so much the more to the most violent 

complaints and the moet preposterous decisions respecting the moral 

government of the world, to the most intemperate attacks upon the di- 

vine justice, — which become the more bitter and the more violent, the . 
more positively he sees his innocence called in question, and the more 
constantly the strict justice of God, even in his fate, is asserted by his 
friends. 

To this same God, however, of whom the unhappy man complains, 
and whose justice he impeaches, he, nevertheless, again has recourse, 
partly because from Him alone can come the explanation of the enig- 
ma by which he suffers ; partly because the world will only then be 
convinced of his innocence, when God himself bears witness to it — 80 . 
that Job longs for nothing more anxiously, than that God may appear 
to him, to give him an opportunity of justifying himself before Him 
respecting his conduct, and to reveal to him the reasons why he per- 
mits him to feel His anger, — partly, in fine, because Job is not yet 
completely under the influence of unbelief and doubt, but, in. his lucid 
hours, the ancient faith in God again awakes in his soul. Upon his In- 
tercessor in heaven, the witness of his innocence, he rests again his hope 





state the grounds of this dissent, as we hope, on a future occasion, to take up the 
subject, somewhat at large. To the author's objections to the genuinencss of the 
Elihu-Section, so called, we have appended some things from the replies of Prof. 
Stickel of Jena. — E. 

Vor. VIL No. 25. 13. 
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’ (16: 19. 18: 7—12. 27: 7— 10); and this hope rises on one occa- 
sion (19: 25,) to such a certainty, that he declares in the language of 
a conviction which nought can destroy, that God will not, God cannot» 
allow him to die, without having, at least, —-even though the enigma 
should not be explained, —borne witness before all the world to his 
unjustly questioned innocence. — And, even though, after such lucid 
moments, all may again become as dark as before, in him and around 
him, and the gloomy forms of doubt and despondency, — nay, though 
even entire disbelief in a justice that governs the world, — overcome 
him anew, he is enabled, at last, to struggle forth into freedom ; faith 
finally obtains the mastery, and, in its exercise, he flees to the concep- 
tion of that higher Wisdom which is inscrutable to man, which has 
ruled the world from the beginning, but to fathom whose depths is not 
granted to the human understanding. There, then, in those concealed 
depths, and not in his guiltiness, should his would-be-wise friends seek 
for the cause of his misfortune; but be convinced, that they, as little 
as he, are able to reach the bottom of those depths. 

At last Jehovah actually appears, rebuking the presumption and folly 
of Job for wishing to dispute with Him respecting the government of 
the world, and to contest the justice therein administered. Two long 
discourses in which He exposes to the view of Job the entire greatnesa 
and majesty of His operations and government in natare, bring him to 
the mortifying confession of the weakness and folly of all human 
knowledge in respect to superior things, and of the incomprehensibility 
of the divine omnipotence and wisdom ; to the avowal that he will never 
again allow himself to contend with God, and to a recantation of 
the grounds of his complaint. Finally, Jehovah decides between the 
friends and Job, assigning error to the former and truth to the latter, as 
well as delivering him from his sufferings, and compensating him richly 


for all that he had lost in property, domestic happiness, and years of 
life. 


2. Doctrine and Object of the Book. 


First of all, it cannot be doubted that the author would prove, by an 
ocular demonstration, tn the case of Jol’s undeserved sufferings, the 
weakness and untenableness of the ancient Mosaic doctrine of retribu- 
tion [rather, a misinterpretation of it]. In this view, the book is 
closely connected with Ps. xxxvii. and lxiii. While these Psalmists 
[David and Asaph], however, perceiving indeed the impossibility of 
establishing that doctrine by an appeal to experience, held to it, not- 
withstanding, as true in itself, our author deprives it of one point of 
support after another. Should it be represented to him, in order to 
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account for the misfortune of one esteemed righteous, that he has sin- 
ned in secret, so that God alone is aware of his sins (11: 7—12), or 
should it be said, that his sufferings are meant only to discipline him, 
and will continue only so long as will suffice to effect their object, the 
production of repentance and reformation, when so much the greater 
happiness will ensue as a recompense (5: 17 seq. 11:13 seq.) ; then can 
Job adduce, in opposition to such assertions, as well the witness of his 
good conscience as the feeling of sorrows daily multiplying and the cer- 
tain prospect of approaching death, and not less the experience (21: 25 
et al.) that righteous men die without having obtained the reward of 
their righteousness. And, further, he even points to the experience 
which proves the contrary (for example, 12: 6. 21: 6 seq. ch. xxiv.), 
when, in order to maintain the position that the wicked are unhappy, 
it is asserted by his friends, that though many of them do, to be sure, 
enjoy happiness, it does not endure (8: 11 seq. 18:5 seq. et al.), or 
that they are, if indeed outwardly, not inwardly happy, since they trem- 
ble continually in dread of punishment (15: 20 seq.) And when. in the 
end, the frequent occurrence of the very opposite of their assertions can- 
not be denied by the friends, and they betake themselves to the posi- 
tion, that the divine punishment is at least executed upon the children 
of the wicked ; it is responded, on the other hand, that that is neither 
_ justice, nor a punishment of the wicked themselves (21: 19—21).! 
But the poet will not merely overturn an untenable doctrine ; he will 
establish a tenable in its place. If one is compelled to reject that strong 
doctrine of retribution, there are only two ways open which it is pos- 
sible to follow: the one, which lies nearer (because with the rejection 
of the doctrine of retribution, the justice of God is called in question), 
is the way of unbelief, indifferentism ; the other, which lies farther off, 
and, because it leads to no result satisfactory to the understanding, the 
more difficult and the less trodden, the way of fatth. To exercise this 
faith in all cases in which the moral government of the world appears, 
to human view, to be destroyed, and when the sense of justice feels it- 
self violated, whether by some grievous misfortune which happens to 
the pious man, or by some undeserved blessing which the godless en- 
joys; to renounce all claims to that higher wisdom whose works lie 
before man in the wonders of nature, recognizable also in the moral 
world, as there so here, by a knowledge of the laws by which it acts, 
but to be satisfied with the certainty of its existence, and, on the other 
hand, to refrain from all murmuring against God and his providences, 


1 As to how far 27: 13—23 and Job’s indemnification in the epilogue are to be 
harmonized with the object proposed, see in the sequel. 
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—this is the positive doctrine which the poet will establish in the room 
of that negative. It is contained partly in Job’s speech in ch. xxviii; 
partly in the two discourses of Jehovah, xxxviii and 42:16; expressed 
nowhere, indeed, formally in set phrase, but it is left to the reader to 
draw the proper inference from the opposition of the human to the divine 
wisdom, and from the descriptions of the wonderful works of divine 
power and wisdom, while the poet only briefly hints (28:28. 88:2. 40: 
2, 4,5. 42: 2, 3,6) what application he desires to have made. 

This speech of Job’s has been charged with being destructive of the 
design of the whole, because an anticipation of the discourse of Jehovah, 
but not justly , for, since Job himself succeeds, at last, after a long 
wandering in the realm of unbelief and of doubt, in fleeing to that concep- 
tion of the inscrutable depths of the divine wisdom, there is declared, 
by that fact, as lying in the will and the power of man, the possibility 
of a final victory, to be obtained only by hard struggles, over those in- 
ternal enemies, — in opposition to the delusion that whoever has been 
once seized by them, is irrecoverably lost, and must become subject to 
internal compulsion. But the discourses of God have as their object the 
confirmation of the opinion forced from Job, as alone true and alone 
fitted for man to believe, and the exhibition of its indispensable neces- 
sity to them in the more convincing light. It follows, however, spon- 
' taneously, as well from the confutation of the ancient doctrine of retri- 
bution as from the declaration of faith in the government of a superior 
wisdom, that the poet thinks sufferings without guilt, possible ; and the 
proving of this possibility, which is also declared by the divine vindi- 
cation of Job in the Epilogue, is an advance which positive knowledge 
makes in the book. ‘The author, moreover, discovers in the Prologue 
what he supposes may possibly be the object of such sufferings,— the 
testing of the firmness of virtue; but he gives this thought no farther 
development in the poem itself, since it is not his design to open a way 
for speculation but rather to exclude it, as leading to no good effect. 


3. Unity of the Book. 


Justly in some measure, and in some measure unjustly, have several 
larger and smaller divisions of the book been considered interpolations. 
The discourses of Elihu, alone (ch. xxxii and xxxviii), are rightly so 
considered, the proof of which is given in the Commentary ;' unjustly, 

' The proof of the interpolation of Elihu’s discourses is stated as follows in the 
Commentary. It is introduced here to give completeness to the Article. — 7runs. 

1. They destroy the connection between Job’s last speech and the discourse of Je- 
hovah, ch.xxxviii. The beginning of Jehovah's discourse necessarily presupposes 


® 
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on the otherhand, 1) the Prologue and the Epilogue, ch. i, ii, 42: 7—17; 
2) the Section, 27: 7—23. xxviii ; 8) the Description of the hippo- 
potamus and crocodile, 40: 15 and 41: 34. 


that Job had spoken immediately before, cf. obs. on 38: 2, und the broken-off con- 
clusion of the discourses of Job 31: 38—40, can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion that Job, while engaged in the course of his speech, is interrupted by Jehovah. 
2. They not only enfeeble the discourse of Jehovah, since they anticipate (ch. 
xxxvi, xxxvii) the reference (contained in ch. xxxviii and xli) to God's power 
and wisdom, but they render it almost superfluous, since they give the solution of 
the proposed enigma by the means of knowledge; while the discourse of Jehovah 
requires unqualified submission to his omnipotence and concealed wisdom. Why 
this requirement, if man knows that sufferings are the means of moral improve- 
ment, as they are here, in ch. xxxiii and xxxvi, represented? “Itis,” as De Wette 
on the passage has appropriately remarked, “the same as though one, after giving 
a clear knowledge of a matter, should then require one not to understand, but to 
believe.” This objection however does not, by any means, apply to the reference 
to the secrets of the divine wisdom, already anticipated by Job in ch. xxvii and 
xxviii. 3. There is no mention made of Elihu, either in the Prologue, which is 
preparatory to the whole drama, and introduces by name the persons who are to 
appear therein ; or inthe Epilogue, which announces unto those who have ap- 
peared in the drama, Job and his three friends, the divine decision: This latter is 
the more remarkable since, as Elihu’s discourse is founded on the same supposition 
as those of the three,— that Job suffers on account of his guilt, — the same re- 
proof which was bestowed (42:7) upon them should be bestowed upon him. 4. A 
peculiar use of language distinguishes these discourses from the rest of the book, - 
with which whatever that is peculiar may be found in the discourses of the others 
cannot, in any manner, be compared. Not only has the language (as is admitted 
by Usabreit, who defends the genuineness of these speeches, Introd. to his Com. 
p. 2) a strong dramatic coloring, but Elihu uses uniformly certain expressions, 
forms, and modes of speech, for which, just as uniformly, and without distinc- 
tion as regards the different speakers, other expressions are found in the rest 
of the book, which indicate not merely a difference of parts (Umbreit), but a differ- 
ence of authors. Cf. obs. on 32:3, 6. 33: 18,19, 25. 34: 13, 19, 25, 832. 35:9, 14. 36: 
2,19,31. On other linguistic peculiarities of these discourses, cf. obs. on 32: 8. 
33: 6, 9, 10, 16, 18, 28, 30. 34: 8,12, 37. 36:19, 22. 5) Correspondences in the rest 
of the book excite the suspicion that parts of them are copied ; such is evidently 
the case as respects the whole division 36: 28 and 37: 18, which is first touched upon 
in the discourse of Jehovah, ch. xxxviii seq., and also as regards many details in 
thought and expression, cf. on 33: 7, 15. 34: 3, 7. 36: 25. 37:4, 10, 22. To these 
are to be added, 6. various single circumstances, which have weight with the critic 
chiefly on account of their coincidence with the other arguments; as, a) the iso- 
lated situation of these discourses; they receive no reply from Job ; the accusations 
of the three Job had refuted as often as they were repeated, but against Elihu, who 
does not less accuse him, he does not defend himself, but bears with the accusation. 
b) In these discourses alone, Job is addressed by name, 33: 1,31. 37:4. c) The 
remarkable contrast which is observable between the prolix and tediqus introduc- 
tion of Elihu, as a character, 32: 2—6, and the simple announcement of the three, 
211. The genuineness of these discourses has been disputed by Erchhorn, Introd, 
to O. T. Vol. V. § 644.b.; Stuhlmann, Transl. of the Book of Jub, p. 20 seq.; Bern- 
18* 
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1. Against the genuineness of the Prologue and Epilogue it is urged 
(by Hasse, Conjectures on the Book of Job in the Magazine for Orient- 
al Biblical Literature, 1. 162 ss., Stuhlmann Translation of the Book of 


stein, in Keil and Tschirner’s Analecta, Vol. I. pt. 3. p. 133 seq. ; De Wette, Introd. 
to O. T. § 287, and in the Encyc. of Ersch and Gruber, art. Jos; Ewald, Commen- 
tary, p. 296 seq.; defended, on the other hand, (not, however, against all the objec- 
tions here adduced, in particular not against J. and 2.; against 4 very unsatisfac- 
torily); by Schdrius, Commentary, I. p. 1x. ; Staudlin, Contrib. to the Philos. and 
Hist. of Religion and Ethics, II. p. 183 seq.; Bertholdt, Introd. to the Writings of 
the O. T. and N. T. p. 2185 ; Jahn, Introd. to O. T. p. 776; Rosenmuller, Com- 
mentary on ch. xxxii; Umbreit, Introd. to his Commentary, p.xxv. Arnheim, in 
his Commentary, tacitly takes their genuineness for granted. 

[In opposition to Hirzel’s objections, the following arguments, among others, 
seem to be conclusive. 

1. All this | Hirzel’s first objection] rests at last on an incorrect application to 
the words 38: 2, of the grammatical remark that the participle denotes the continu- 
ance of action, “ and in connection with other propositions, a condition continuing dur- 
ing another action.” Ewald § 350. The qe certainly expresses here the con- 
tinuous darkening, by Job, of the divine counsel, but the words do not affinn that 
God interposed and spoke during that darkening process ; the interruption begins 
with ch. xxxviii; if the interruption had taken place while Job was speaking, the 
sentence would have been mime"jo3 a PwWirs (777) aN. Since the question, 
vs. 1, forms a new, independent proposition, consequently the connection of several 
propositions wherein the contemporaneousness of God’s speaking and the darken- 
ing of the counsel alone could lie, is wanting. The necessity that Job should have 
spoken immediately before Jehovah, disappears consequently. The conclusion also, 
31: 38—40, is by no means abrupt. It is fit that Job should conclude his words. with 
adjurations ; ‘but still these could not go on without end. The 37° i10, 38: 2, takes 
up rat -Laaiae | from the.close of Elihu’s speech, 37:19, and his last word,37: 22, 24, 
is the theme, which Jehovah finally carries through with the full chorus of creation’s 
voices. Thus Jehovah’s words accord very well with Elihu’s. 2. There is, in the 
specches of Elihu and in the words of Jehovah, less in common than has been usa- 
ally asserted. The contact is only partial. Of the righteousness of the divine gov- 
ernment with which Elihu is thoroughly occupied, nothing at all is said in Jeho- 
vah's words ; these only adduce the infinite distance of human insight and power 
from the omniscience and omnipotence of God; thus the presumption of a mortal 
who would find fault with God is presented with such overpowering evidence, that 
Job is forced to open his lips in confession of his groundless pride. Elihu’s aim is 
to show the real untenableness of the complaint; but the tendency of Jehovah’s 
words is to exhibit the impious temerity which lies even in the first raising of the 
complaint. 3. It is necessary that the three friends should be mentioned in the 
prologue, as they were to enter at once into the controversy ; but it was not necea- 
sary that Elihu should be named. Jehovah, the principal personage, is not named. 
The silence of Job, after Elihu had spoken, is explained by the fact that Elihu had 
the better of the argument; and also in the confirmatory words of the Almighty, 
which only sound in a loftier tone. A condemnation of Elihu would not be possible. 
The silence of Job is accounted for by the fact qua tacet consentst. 4. It is hardly 
neeessary to reply to this and the remaining objections. If the poet has given to 
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Job, Hamburg, 1804, introduction, p. 23 as., Bernstein on the Age, Con. 
tents, Object, and present Form of the Book of Job in the Analecta of 
Keil and Teschirner pt. 8. p. 122 ss.): (a) that they stand in opposi- 
tion to the idea of the Book; for, in the Prologue, the object and 
signification of the sufferings of Job are revealed, whereas the de- 
sign of the poet was, on the contrary, to warn against the attempt to 
fathom the divine Dispensations ; and, in the Epilogue, Job obtains as his 
portion a double recompense for his sufferings, so that, in his fate, the 
old doctrine of retribution, according to which the pious cannot always 
be unhappy, but will, at last, again become happy, is confirmed, whereas 
the poet would prove the weakness and untenableness of this doctrine ; 
(b) that, in the Epilogue v. 7, the right is assigned by God to Job, in 
opposition to his three friends, while he has, nevertheless, in the poem» 
aecused God of injustice; (c) that, in these two divisiona, a high value 
is assigned to sacrifice, but in the entire poem, aa if to shun everything 
theocratic in general, so, in particular, is there nowhere made mention 
of such practices; (d) that these parts are written in prose, and the 
name Jehovah, as an appellation of God occurs therein, whereas, in the 
poem itself, God is called El or Eloah. Against (a) it is to be observed 
that neither the Prologue nor the Epilogue are to be considered part of 
the didactic portion of the book ; on which account they differ from the 
didactic poem itself by being written in prose. That the reader is in- 
itiated by the Prologue into the divine secret, but must observe how, 
in the poem itself, all the attempts of Job and his friends to ascertain 
the cause of his unhappiness, are frustrated, should be received by him 
as a hint to attempt the investigation of that which has been determined 
upon in the counsel of God. By the restoration of Job’s happiness in 





the three opponents of Job favorite words and forms, as is acknowledged, then it is 
not strange that Elihu, who in other respects is so unlike the rest, should in this 
matter have a more marked character. This would be in perfect accordance with 
the entire structure and with the art of the poet. Besides, every unprejudiced 
reader raust have observed thatthe words and forms used by Elihu which are pe 
culiar and belong to the Aramean, are not found equally in all the sections but are 
assembled in particular places, while other sections are free; the first chapters are 
most peculiar. This difference would be designed. Aninterpolator would have made 
no distinction of this kind. Positive arguments for the genuineness of the pas- 
sage are not wanting. Words, forms, connections, entirely peculiar to Job, or found 
but seldom elsewhere, occur in the Eliba section. In both parts the same rare 
grammatical forms, constructions and anomalics occur, e. g. the connection of the 
auxiliary'with the principal verb without the intervention of a particle, 32: 22. 10: 
16. There is astriking analogy between Job and Proverbs in the use of lan- 
guage. This similarity is found in the Elihu-section as well asin the other parts 
of Job. The structure of the poetry is also the same thronghout.| 
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the Epilogue, the poet performs a duty to the feelings of the reader, 
as is most clearly evident, if one reflect what would have been his feel- 
ings had the advent been different, had the poet reported the endless 
duration of Job’s unhappiness, and consider the impression which such 
a@ conclusion would have left upon the mind of the reader. Is Job re- 
compensed for undeserved sufferings and losses, the reader is left recon- 
ciled with the divine arrangement of things, and retains with so much 
the more confidence the belief which the poet would teach him ; while, 
in the opposite case, the book must rather have excited new complaints 
new despondency, and new opposition on the part of man to the de- 
crees of God. To (b) it may be replied that Job is justified in the 
place referred to merely as regards the assertion of his innocence in 
opposition to the accusations of his friends. This point the poet must 
treat, if the reader is not to go away from the book dissatisfied ; for, 
respecting the main question of the long contest, Job’s guilt or inno- 
cence, God had not until now decided, but had only reproved Job for 
his presumption. To (c) the important part which sacrifices have as- 
signed them, accords with the worship of the patriarchal time, in which 
the poet allows his heroes to appear. To (d) that in these two divis- 
ions min" is the principal name applied to God depends upon the rule 
which the poet observes in the use of the name of God. Where he 
relates, he uses the name min"; hence this appellation is also found out 
of the Prologue and Epilogue, 38:1. 40: 1, 3, 6. 42: 1; besides, in 
a few places, ocr>x occurs, 1: 5, 22. 2: 9., and in the combinations 
muvee ya 1; 6. 2:1, “psd xqo 1: 1, ody wy 1:16. Where, on the 
other hand, Job and his friends are introduced in conversation, they 
use, as in the language of the pra-Mosaic time, in which the name 
mins was not yet known (Ex. 3: 13 gs.), the common and ancient 
name >¥ or M*>x, also 1. Hence the name mim can only once, 1: 
21, where it occurs in the Prologue, appear strange ; but the same ex- 
ception is found in a few passages of the poem also, 12: 9. 28: 28. The 
Prologue and Epilogue in their present form are inseparable from the 
whole; without the one the poem itself would be unintelligible, and 
without the other the poet would have left the reader in ignorance re- 
specting the two questions, which present themselves at 42: 5, to every 
one as yet unanswered, respecting the manner in which Jehovah may 
, decide between Job and his friends, and the issue of Job’s fate. 

2. Against the division 27: 7, 28—xxviii, it is remarked (hy Bern- 
stein, on the passage, p. 133—135), (a) that Job admits, in the first 
part of it, 27: 7—-23, what his friends had hitherto asserted, but he 
had constantly denied and contested, that the sinner receives the re- 
ward of his deeds; (b) that, in the second part, ch. xxviii., the reference 
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to the wisdom of God, is just as little suitable in the mouth of Job, 
since it savors of humility rather than of the overweening confidence, 
which, even up to this point, must have had the mastery in Job’s 
mind ; this reference reminds one of the discourses of Elihu, and the 
bombastic language of the chapter brings to mind the grandiloquence 
of his speeches, with which, therefore, it may have the same author. 
The contradiction noticed under (a), cannot, indeed, be denied; but 
just as little can it be denied, that, without it,as Umbreit (Comment. p. 
261.) has correctly remarked, the dispute would have gone on without 
end. It is not to be overlooked, moreover, that especially with ch. xxvii. 
commences the change in Job’s frame of mind and views, as well as, 
that, notwithstanding that concession, Job still differs from his friends 
in this, — he opposes the converse of the conceded point. [As Job 
has up to this point affirmed his innocence, and adduced internal evi- 
dence in proof of the error of his opponents, he can now, when they 
have nothing more to respond, and when his justice is secure against 
their attacks, grant them, without danger, what is true in their represen- 
tations, and what, notwithstanding the opposition which it has hitherto 
met from him, is recognized as such by him also. That, namely, the 
sinner does not remain unpunished in life, is a truth which he cannot 
contradict, and so little will he do it, that, in the sequel (vs. 13—23), 
he depicts the unhappy end of the sinner in still stronger colors than 
his opponents had done. While, however, his opponents perseveringly 
turned this truth against him, fancying, that, because the sinner is un- 
happy, every unhappy man must be a sinner, Job was compelled, in 
order to avoid the inference which his misfortune would seem to au- 
thorize respecting his guilt, up to this point, to deny, contrary to his 
better knowledge, the whole principle; and he could do this, since his 
opponents made it a rule firmly approved, verifying itself always and 
everywhere, by a reference to the numerous instance$ of the contrary, 
which, inexplicably to the human understanding, the experience of all 
times afforded. Now, therefore, he proceeds to enlighten his friends 
by means of this two-fold reference; in the first place, acknowledging 
to them that they had correctly apprehended the general law accord- 
ing to which the fate of the sinner is decided (v. 12. 1st member), with 
which is connected as proof the description, vs. 13—23, which agrees 
with the representations they have so far made ; but next, drawing their 
attention to the fact that they, notwithstanding this correct view, had 
nevertheless fallen into an error (v. 12. 2nd member), with which is 
connected ch. xxviii, which, in general has for its object the referring of 
his opponents to the inscrutable depths of the divine wisdom and the 
limitations of human knowledge. Thus, it would seem, that the cer- 
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tainly striking contradiction, which exists between the confession of 
Job which follows in vs. 23—23, and his earlier discourses, 12: 6. ch. 
xxi. 24: 22 ss. must be explained, and which has from an early pe 
riod been an impediment in the way of interpreters. Renouncing the 
possibility of an explanation, Kennicott (Diss. Gen. in V. T. ed. Bruns. 
p- 539), Hichhorn (Conjec. on Passages in Job, Gen. Lib. of Bib. Lit. 
II. p. 613), have assigned. this division to Zophar, who has not yet, as 
the other two friends, spoken three times, but only twice; so that he 
would now appear for the third time. Stulhmann (on the Book of Job 
in Keil and Tzschirner’s Analecta, J. pt. 8 p. 184.) makes the third 
speech of Zophar begin with v.11. But, (1) vs. 11 and 12 cannot 
have been spoken by Zophar, since the discourse is not, according to 
the custom of the opponents, addressed to Job, but to several; (2) 
“ Zophar cannot have appeared a third time, since, in that case, Job, 
by not replying, would, in some measure, have yielded him the field,” 
De Wette Hall. Encycl. I. vol. 8. p. 293. It is clear that the poet 
leaves him, when he does so, with the intention that he shall not epeak 
again: the way is prepared for the silence of this third opponent by 
the barrenness of Bildad’s last reply, ch. xxv.; the embarrassment of 
this latter as regarded matter for the treatment of his subject was so 
great, that he had to borrow it from the earlier discourses of Eliphaz: 
so Zophar, at best the weakest of three, is entirely silent, because he 
knows nothing more which he can adduce. Later, Hichhorn (Job 
Trans. Gott. 1824, p. 97.) substituted the following for his former view, 
that vs. 13—23, belong indeed to Job; he does not, however, speak 
hts opinion therein, but only repeats that of the opponents: thts, say 
you, ts the fate of the sinner, etc. So also Béckel. But this under- 
standing of the passage is opposed to v. 11, which is certainly intended 
to introduce the description begun at v.13.]' (b) Chap. 28 cannot 
have proceeded from the author of the discourses of Elibu, since such 
an isolated insertion would have been altogether superfluous and with- 
out an object. 

3. The refutation of the objections urged by Ewald against the de- 
scription of the hippopotamus and the crocodile, see at the end of chap. 
xli. [wald (in the Theol. Stud. and Krit., 1829, p. 766 ss., Comm. 
on Job, p. 320 ss.) following De Wette, who (Introd. to the O. T. § 288) 
calls the description of these two animals, the hippopotamus and the 

crocodile, a dragging and bombastic piece, declares this entire division, 


' The portion of the text included in brackets is taken from the Commentary 
on 27: 1—10, to which reference is made at the place in the Introduction in which 
it has been introduced by us, for the sake of giving Hirzel’s fall answer to the 
objection he is considering. — Trans. 
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40: 15—41: 26, not genuine, but composed by the author of Elihu’s 
discourses, mainly on the following grounds: (1) On account of its 
position ; because the second discourse of Jehovah, which is incorpo- 
rated in this division, has as its object, to reply to Job’s doubts con- 
cerning the justice of God. This description of the two animals, how- 
ever, can only serve to describe Jehovah's power, which was the office 
of the first discourse; and, moreover, not even the loosest and finest 
internal bond of union connects this piece with 40: 6—14. (2) On 
account of the different character existing between these two and the 
earlier descriptions of animals, chap. xxxviii. and xxxix. (a) Jn 0d- 
ject; in the earlier descriptions, to show Job, that man, and therefore 
he himself, cannot attain to the power and wisdom of God, appears to 
be, everywhere, the object; here, however, this object is wanting, the 
entire representation being nothing more than a description of the 
many wonderful peculiarities of the two animals, but nowhere is an 
inference from it and an application of it brought to bear upon Job. 
(b) tn the plan, in poetic representation, and even the language ; there 
the several descriptions are short and hasty, the particular wonder 
merely indicated, the representation powerful, original, the delineations 
almost entirely arrayed in questions; here the description is prolix, 
long-winded, stiff, the representation feeble, having the character of 
imitation, narrative, rather than interrogative; as a single peculiarity 
of language the lengthened query without the interrogative 1, 40: 25, 
is to be noticed, which calls 37: 18 to mind. ‘These grounds, however, 
60 far as they are of a historic kind, are untenable; so far as they are 
sesthetic, they are not decisive, because they rest upon merely a sub- 
jective judgment. For, as to what relates to the historic, (a) the be- 
ginning as well as the conclusion of the challenge to Job, 40: I—14, 
shows that the poet does not intend the object of Jehovah’s second dis- 
course to be seized so sharply as Ewald has seized it. Verse 9 passes 
over from the reference in the speeches of Job which call in question 
the justice of God, immediately to the challenge to him, to show at 
once what he is able to perform, how great hts power when compared 
with God’s; and Jehovah declares himself ready, when the proof is 
adduced, to acknowledge, on his part, Job’s power (not, as one might 
have expected, his justice). Proceeding on Hwald’s supposition re- 
specting the subject of this second speech of Jehovah’s, we must 
necessarily declare this challenge, vs. 9—14, also not genuine, because 
it refers as little to the supposed object; so that only vs. 7 and 8 would 
be left as the discourse of Jehovah. (b) Moreover, 41: 28, where the 
poet stops in the midst of his description of the leviathan, and.Jehovah 
draws Job’s attention from the creature to the Creator and man’s rela- 
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tion to him, shows that even this description is not destitute of the higher, 
religious-didactic object; nay, a reference is made just here to the dia- 
tinctive idea of the second discourse of Jehovah, cf. obs. at the place. 
(c) The adduced lengthened query without the interrogative m, 40: 
25, has its counterpart (even stronger, as in 37: 18.) in the description, 
39: 1, 2. But, were it not so, how could a single linguistic peculiarity, 
and one so entirely unimportant, form the foundation of a critical deci- 
sion? And how inconsistent, on the other hand, not to give any 
weight to unusual expressions and forms of words which this description 
has in common with the earlier portions of the book! cp. "173-"Bsb3, 
41: 10, with 8: 9: y mumm23, 41: 26, with 28: 8; pax, 41: 15, 16, with 
px, 11: 15; the similar change in the second member of 41: 6, and 
89: 20; the form sz, 41: 25, with sey, 15:22. (d) That the de- 
scriptions of the two animals are connected with 40: 14, is indicated 
by the course of thought and by the remark at 40: 15, as well as the 
reason of the greater particularity of representation. Zrcald’s aesthetic 
grounds Umbreit has properly estimated in the Theol. Stud. and Krit. 
1831, p. 833 ss.]! On the alleged transposition of 31: 38—40, and 
88: 36, see the explanation at the passages. 


4. General Plan. 


The whole book is divided into four principal parte, of which the 
first and the last are composed in prose, the two middle, as the proper 
didactic portion of the work, in poetry. (1) The Prologue, or the his- 
tory of Job’s misfortunes, chap. 1:2. (2) The conversation respect- 
ing his misfortune, or the contest between Job and his friends, chap. 
iii— xxxi., beginning (chap. iii.) and ending (chap. xxix.—xxxi.) with 
a monologue from Job. The poet allows the friends to appear as the 
defenders of the common doctrine of retribution, and to make a gradual 
application of it to Job, whence arise progress in the action, and the 
dialogue is distributed into three acts, chap. iv.—xiv. XV.—xXXL XxXil. 
—xxviii. In the first, the friends admonish to resignation and repent- 
ance, since the sinner that reforms may expect with certainty a return 
of happiness, and only the perverse transgressor is lost without reme- 
dy; in the second, since their admonitions appear to be fruitless, they 
speak no more of a return of happiness, but they place before Job’s 
eyes, as a warning, that fearful end of the transgressor which is 
grounded on the justice of God; in the third, they accuse him 
openly of the most odious sins, and declare, at the same time, that his 
misery is the punishment of his guilt. (8) The appearance of God 


1 What is contained in brackets is introduced from the Commentary. — Trays. 
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for Job’s instruction, chap. xxxviii—xlii. (4) The Epilogue, or the 
history of the Divine decision of the dispute, and the deliverance of 
Job, 42: 6—17.. Moderns have called the book the Hebrew Tragedy, 
to which name it seems to have a claim, as well on account of its dra- 
matic form, as because the fundamental idea is that of the struggle of 
virtue with misfortune. Since, however, the object of the poet was 
purely instructive, the production of a religious-philosophic conviction, 
this appellation is suited only to a portion, and the book is more cor- 
rectly called a didactic poem. 


5. Subject of the Poem. 


Whether the historic frame with which the author has encompassed 
his didactic poem, is his own invention, or borrowed from the tradi- 
tional history of his people, has been a disputed question from an early to 
the present time; but it is of no importance to the understanding of the 
book. The question turns upon the existence of Job’s person, since, 
if this be denied, all that is related of him appertains to a free poetic 
invention. The Talmud (Baba batra, chap. 1, sec. 15.) first advanced 
the assertion that Job is only a feigned, not a historic person; of the 
same opinion among moderns are Bernstein, Augustt, (Introd. to the 
O. T. 2. A.), De Wette (Encyc. of Ersch and Gruber, art. Job), who, 
therefore, treat as poetry all the history that forms the basis of the 
book. Now, it is true, the mention of Job by Ezekiel, 14: 14, 16, 20, 
Tobit, (Latin text) 2: 12, 15, James 5: 11, proves nothing in favor of 
his historic existence, since the books in question are all later than 
our book, and their knowledge of Job is more than probably obtained 
from it;! still less, the spots pointed out in different places in the East 
as the grave of Job (v. Winer Bib. Real. 1. p. 581). But just as lit- 
tle can one, in order to prove that the relation is a fiction, refer to the 
appellative signification of the name Job,? as containing in itself the 


1 [From the mention of Job, along with Noah and Daniel, Ezek. 14: 14, 20, it 
would seem to follow that Job’s history was as well known as that of the two 
others. Since these two are historical names, so that of Job would not have been 
added, if his memory rested on a groundless myth, and not on credible tradition. 
The mention of Job in Tobit 2: 11, and James 5: 11, show at least that the his- 
torical recognition of the person of Job as one who had undergone great suffer- 
ings, remained unimpaired. — Vuashinger.] 

.The derivation and signification of the name 554% is not certain. Since the 
older explanations (v. J. H. Michaelis, Adnott. in Hagiogrr. Voll. II. pref. 3.) have 
been given up as inadmissible, the derivation wavers at present between =x , and 


ee ‘5 SI ,ased as the Heb. 342) fo return, tropically, to turn one’s self, to be con- 
‘Vou. VIL No. 25. 14 
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part assigned to him by the poet; since, with equal justice, the names 
any, rode), and many others might alzo be used to transform historic 
personages into feigned; such names were formed in the mouths of 
the people, possibly even by contemporaries, and supplanted the origi- 
nal personal names; for the memory of a man could be more easily 
preserved and handed down to posterity, by an appellation expressive 
of his character or destiny, than by his original personal name. Fur- 
ther reason, however, to cast doubt upon the existence of Job, does 
not exist. Since, however, the historic truth of all that is related of 
him is not involved in the historic truth of his personal existence, since, 
indeed, the free creative hand of the poet is plainly enough discerni- 
ble in the prologue (cf. obs. at 1: 2, 38, and 1: 2, with 42: 13.) and epi- 
logue, the correct answer to the question apoken of above is that which 
Luther bas already generally indicated (Table Talk, p. 318): “I hold 
that the book of Job is a history, in a poetic form, of what happened 
to a person, but not in such words as ‘those in which it is written.” 
The most of modern interpreters, however, have expressed themselves 
firm in the opinion, that the poet has freely elaborated an historical 
subject found in the popular traditions, and has inserted what thoughts 
he desired to utter, within a frame compounded of elements partly his 
own and partly received. 

It may with great probability be inferred that Job’s name and resi- 
dence in particular were given to the poet by the tradition, since the 
former occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament, and the latter, the 
land of Uz, was too obscure to render it probable that the poet's choice 
would have fallen upon it in preference to other countries. The tra- 
dition, moreover, appears to have placed Job’s existence in remote an- 
tiquity, which explaina the endeavor of the poet to represent the life 





verted, and 32 , (0 persecute ; consequently, SN, either, who returns (to God) us 
converted, as Job did, after he had a long time contended against God, or, the per- 
secuted (of God), Aostilely persecuted, chap. 13: 24. 30: 21. The first explanaticn 
originated with Cromaier and J. D. Michaelis, and has been lately adopted by Ewald, 
after the modern interpreters and lexicographers had almost unanimously acceded 
to the latter, which was proposed by August: (Introd. to O. T.). The latter lies 
nearer, and has in its favor the analogy of S43, natus, “inv, ebrius, whilst a cor- 
responding noun-formation from a 45 verb is not so natural in Hebrew. When 
Ewald remarks, in opposition, that “the persecuted would be an extremely indefi- 
nite, but little significant, appellation,” it must, on the other hand, be remembered, 
that the name which Job received in the mouth of the people, surely connects it- 
self far more readily with the unexampled misfortune which befel him, the guilt- 
less, than with his “conversion after wicked despondency.” Luther introduced the 
mode of writing Hiob, departing from the LXX. and the Vulzute (’lu, Job), as 

it seems, in order to distinguish 3)%x from 345, Gen. 46: 13, whose name he 
writes Job. 
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and manner of his hero, as well as the relations in which he appears, 
in conformity with the character of the patriarchal times; we find par- 
allels to Job’s wealth in flocks in Gen. 12:16. 24:35. 26:13 s. 30: 48 ; 
to his authority 30: [29] 7 as. 21 as. in Gen. 23: 6 ; to his performance 
of priestly functions 1: 5. 42: 8. in Gen. 22: 18. 81: 54; to the great 
age which according to 42: 16s. he attained, in Gen. 25: 7, 8. 35: 28 s. 
50: 26 s.; to the immediate appearance of God which, according to 
38: 1, cp. with 42: 5, was granted him, in Gen. xviii. 32: 30. 35: 9 ss., 
as well as to the vision of Eliphaz 5 [4]: 128s. in Gen. 15: 1 ss. 28: 
10 ss.; here too belongs the mention of the Kesita 42: 11; in the poem 
itself, although here the poet desires nothing less than to conceal his 
own era, but rather allows it frequently and evidently enough to ap- 
pear (cp. 9: 24. 12: 18, 23. 20: 19. 21: 73s. 22: loss. 24: 2—17. 27: 
16. 20: 24, 39: 21 ss. 23: 10. 28: 1 ss. 31: 11,28), there are not wanting 
passages in which the coloring of Job’s mode of life and the neighbor- 
hood in which he lived are firmly retained, as 29: 6. 30: 1. 31: 268. 5: 
22 ss. 21: 108. Finally, it is manifest in itself that the poet would not 
have chosen the tradition respecting Job for elaboration, if he bad not 
been represented by it as an innocent man, visited, notwithstanding his 
especial piety, by the most grievous misfortune ; and, since the disease 
under which Job appears as suffering was, on the one hand, of an un- 
usual kind, and hence lay farther from the poetic fiction, than to many 
other diseases, and since, on the other, the description given of it in 
the discourses of Job is carefully and accurately retained, cp. 6: 7. 7: 4, 
5. 13: 27. 16: 13 sa. 19: 19. 30: 17, 30. 18: 13, we may admit with 
Facald, that this feature also in the history of Job was delivered to the 

, poet in the tradition. All the rest, however, that is related of Job in 
the Prologue and Epilogue, as well as the principal scene itself, the 
visit of the friends, the dispute between them and Job, and Jehovah’s 
final appearance, must be considered as appertaining to the free elabo- 
ration of the poet; in addition to which it may be granted, that the 
name of the three and their residence, were not invented by the poet 
himself, but were found by him in another tradition, and adopted on 
account of the geographic suitableness of the names of the places at- 
tached to their personal names to the land of Uz. 


6. Time and place of the composition of the Book. 


The time of the composition of the book can be determined only by 
internal evidence ; but these point with some degree of certainty to the 
last times of the kingdom of Judah, more precisely, perhaps, to the 
borders of the 6th and 7th centuries before Christ. ‘That the book 
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Was written at a time when the connection of the Hebrew with the na- 
tions of eastern Asia was not only commenced, but when many of the 
religious conceptions prevalent there had become incorporated with the 
Hebrew ideas, is widened by the enlargement of the doctrine of spirits 
in the representations of Satan, occurring here for the first time, and of 
the interceding angels, whom man addressed in order to obtain their 
mediation with God, 1: 6. 5:1. On the other hand the mention of 
star-worship, 31: 26, does not refer necessarily to the spread of the 
Zoroastic doctrine among the Hebrews, since this worship had its home 
also in Arabia, the theatre of Job’s life. The era of the poet is desig- 
nated 15: 18 8, as a time when foreigners had already penetrated the 
country, the Hebrews no longer the sole possessors of their father- 
land, and when those were seldom found by whom the wisdom of their 
ancestors had been preserved pure and unmixed. Expressions, as 9: 
24. 12: 6, questions, as 21: 7, 16—18. 24: 1, descriptions, as 12: 14—25, 
bespeak evidently a time of long-continued misfortune, filled with dis- 
tress and oppression, disheartening the pious and causing them to go 
astray ; and it can scarcely be doubted that his own experience had 
made the poet acquainted with that power “which binds kings in 
chains, carries off counsellors and priests as booty, and causes people 
to go away into captivity.” If the appearance of these points to very 
late times in the history of the kingdom of Judah, the passages Jer. 
20: 14—17, (cp. with Job 3: 3—10), Jer. 20: 18, (cp. with Job 10: 18)» 
Jer. 17: 1, (cp. with Job 19: 24), presuppose the existence of the book 
of Job, since they clearly have the character of imitations, or reminis- 
cences; and similar ones from other books are also to be met with in 
Jeremiah. The same is made to appear by a comparison of Jer. 31: 
29, 30, Ezek. 18: 1, with Job 21: 19; for, upon the assertion which 1s 
established by Job by a reference to the divine justice, that the sinner 
meets personally the reward of his deeds, but that the children do not 
atone for the sins of their parents, —a thought uttered here for the 
first time,— Jeremiah founds his promise that it shall proceed still 
further ; and by Ezekiel the doctrine hitherto current is without hesi- 
tation declared to be erroneous and antiquated. 

If now the book of Job was written in Egypt, as will be shown fur- 
ther on to be probable, it is quite possible that the author was carried 
away into Egypt at the time of the deportation of king Jehoahaz in 
the year 611, by Pharaoh Necho; and the composition of the book, 
which, on account of the varied knowledge of Egypt which it exhibits, 
pre-supposes a long residence of the author in that country, would 
have taken place accordingly, at the point of time above designated. 
The language, indeed, agrees with a late age of the book, but brings it 
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down not later than the time mentioned; for, by far the greater num- 
ber of expressions and words belonging to the Aramaic dialect, which 
have been discovered and adduced in order to prove a post-exile origin 
of the book (Bernstein, in the work quoted, p. 49—79), are rather to 
be considered peculiarities of the poetic language, which employs for- 
eign modes of expression as ornaments of discourse ; and not seldom 
does the parallelism of ideas render it necessary to encroach upon the 
linguistic territory of the Aramaic dialect ; and, there is no doubt, that 
the foreign linguistic ingredients in Job would not seem so unusually 
abundant and striking, if other poems of the same extent had been 
preserved. As actual Aramaisms, not poetical peculiarities, is to be 
noticed the manner of writing the following words: j;w75 8: 8; D°ma 
$1: 7, elsewhere only in Dan. 1: 4; mia 22: 29, (also by Elibu 33: 17), 
ep. Dan. 4: 84; 1x23 30: 8; a 39: 9; j>m 41: 4; moreover, the use 
of > as a sign of the accusative, 5: 2. 21: 22, >» for 5x 22: 2. 81: 5, 9; 
also, in 2: 10, the occurrence (in prose) of the expression bap; the 
form ‘w for 12% 24: 9, only again Isa. 60: 16; finally, the peculiar use 
of the following words: 3") 21: 8, in a bad sense as the synonym of 
30%, a use which pertains to a time when men had become accustomed 
by experience to consider the ideas of prince and sinner as interchange- 
able; parallel in (later) Isaiah 13:2. 14:5; yen 21: 21. 22: 3, in 
the sense of affair, business, elsewhere only in Ecclesiastes and (later) 
Isaiah ; “va 22: 28, in the sense of to determine, to resolve, elsewhere 
only by Daniel and in the Targums; tmx 26: 9, in the sense of the 
Aramaic sr to shut, again only in Nehemiah. 

Very different opinions have been entertained respecting the age of 
this book. For, while some, as Carpzov among the more ancient, and 
among the moderns Mchhorn, Jahn, Stuhlmann, Bertholdt, assign it to 
the prae-Mosaic time, transferring erroneously the age of Job to the 
poet himself (the complete refutation of this view which is now rapid- 
ly disappearing, see in De Wette, as quoted), Vatke (Bib. Theol. Ber- 
lin, 1835, Vol. I, p. 563), brings its composition down as low as the 
fifth century before Christ, independent, however, of any reason de- 
rived from the language or the historical framework of the book, but 
only on account of the internal relation to the Proverbs, which with an 
appeal to Hartmann (Intimate Connection of the Old Testament with 
the New Testament. Hamburg, 1831. p. 148, and A. K. Z., Theol. Lit. 
BL, 1838, No. 89), are referred in the gross to the century above 
mentioned. The addition (Elihu’s discourse) can scarcely be assigned 
to so low a date; for, although the language of it has a strong Ara- 
maic coloring (cp. obs. at 32: 6. 36: 2, 19, 22. 37: 6), and although the 
paseage 33: 23 shows an advance in the development of the doctrine 

14* 
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respecting angels, yet it ranks in point of literary merit and poetical 
contents too much above the other writings of the fifth century, with 
which in particular begins the period of the decline of Hebrew poetry 
and prose writing. Hwald places the composition of the book in the 
commencement of the seventh century, Elihu’s discourse one or two 
centuries later. The conjecture expressed above, that the author of 
the book was a Hebrew carried away under Pharaoh Necho, is cun- 
firmed by the fact that the most striking signs point to Egypt as the 
place of tts composition. The author has at command a knowledge of 
this country which is founded on something more than mere hearsay 
in Palestine, respecting Egyptian affairs, but pre-supposes a long per- 
sonal observation. There certainly proceeded from a personal view, 
the description of the working of mines (28: 1—11), which in connec- 
tion with the remaining references point first of all to Egypt, of whose 
gold mines Diodorus Siculus 3, 12, gives an account, cp. also Josephus, 
Bell. Jud. vi. 9, § 2; the same is to be inferred from the description of 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile, cp. obs. on 41:11. The Nile is 
also known to the author ; whence the pictures borrowed from it, 9: 26. 
8: 118. 7: 12; the poet has seen the mausoleum of the Egyptian kings, 
3: 148; he is acquainted with the Egyptian fable of the phoenix, 29: 
18 (cp. Von Bohlen Ancient India, ii. p. 238 ss.) ; the mode of justice 
practised in Egypt, 31: 35; finally, the description of the war-horse, 
39: 19—25, reminds one in particular of Egypt, renowned above other 
eountries for her cavalry (cp. the interpreters on Isaiah 2: 7. 31: 1, et 
al.) Lhitzig also places the composition of the book in Egypt ; see his 
Prophet Isaiah, Heidelberg, 1833, p. 285.4 


a a A SS 


[ * Hirzel’s proofs that the book of Job was written in Egypt do not strike us as 
very weighty. It would have been perfectly easy for a native of Palestine to have 
obtained all the knowledge of Egypt, which appears in the book, from commercial 
intercourse, from the reports of travellers, from a personal visit, etc. Palestine 
was the centre of a most active traffic between Egypt, Syria, Babylonia, etc. Car- 
avans were in constant motion. The writer’s acquaintance with mining, ch. 28, it 
is thought, presupposes a residence in Egypt, in the upper part of which there were 
mines. But he could have obtained all his knowledge of the subject by the reports 
of travellers, and from other countries, where there were mines, e. g, Arabia. In 
short, there seems no ground to doubt that the book was written by a Hebrew in 
Palestine. It appears to be genuine in all its parts, complete in itself, forming a 
beautiful whole. — E.) 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


EXPLANATION OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 
By an Association of Gentlemen. 


I. Genesis, Cu. IV. v. 7. 


“If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? And if thou doest not well, ss 
lieth at the door: and unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” 


Tis passage is so closely connected with the preceding context, 
that it is necessary to turn our attention to that for a moment, before 
we proceed to its explanation. Cain and Abel brought an offering to 
God, in accordance with the their respective employments: the former, 
“of the fruit of the ground,” and the latter, “of the firstlings of his flock 
and the fat thereof.” But the Lord did not have the same respect for 
the offering of Cain that he had for that of his brother, on account of 
which, he was enraged, and, as a natural consequence, appeared down- 
cast. The Lord rebuked him by the significant questions: “Why art 
thou wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen?” and adds, in the 
verse now under discussion: If thou doest well, instead of this down- 
cast expression of countenance, thou wouldst naturally lift up thy head, 
and have a cheerful countenance as those do, who are conscious of recti- 
tude of purpose and action. But if thou doest not well, but indulgest hatred 
on account of this distinction made between thyself and thy brother, 
sin croucheth at thy door, asa wild beast for his prey. Thou art a sure 
victim of thy sinful passions. Sin (which is here called a lier-in-wait) 
desireth to have possession of thee, but thou hast the power to resist 
and overcome it. The little heed given to this warning of the Most 
High, as well as its appropriateness, is but too plainly told in the un- 
natural and bloody tragedy that soon ensued, as a result of which it is 
said: The voice of thy brother’s blood calleth for vengeance from the 


It will readily be seen that some change or explanation of the text, 
as it stands in our English version, is necessary in order to make out 
the connected idea given above. The clause, shalt thou not be accepted, 
seems to have been suggested to the translators by referring the phrase, 
“if thou doest well (s°2"m bx),” directly to the offering of sacrifice ; 
that is, according to this interpretation, it was said to Cain: If thou 
offerest sacrifice rightly, thine offering shalt be accepted; which, 
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although undoubtedly true, yet does not appear to be the exact sense 
here. The Hebrew word, which is rendered shalt thou be accepted, 
is mxv, a form of the infinitive mode, from Nz, and signifies: a 
lifting up, elevation, and with the ellipsis of o"29, or rather here, 7728, 
a lifting up of the countenance, a cheerful confidence. It is, accordingly, 
the opposite of the preceding 5720 1582, for which, as indicative of an- 
ger and ill will, Cain is rebuked. These words are also used for the 
same idea in Job 11:15, where it is said to Job, that if he will put all 
iniquity far from him, he shall lift up his face ("2p xwn), and be stead- 
fast and not fear; and in 22: 26, “Thou shalt have delight in the Al- 
mighty and shalt lift up thy face ("2b ... xm) unto God.” Ellipsis 
of a similar kind is so frequent in the Old Testament, that it occasions 
no difficulty here. Cf. Isa. 42: 2. Job 6: 27 et al saep. Several of the 
older translators give a different interpretation to this clause, but the one 
which we have given above, is substantially that of all the modern ex- 
positors, as Rosenmiller, Maurer, Tuch, Baumgarten, and others, and 
eems so apposite to the context, and so much in accordance with the He- 
brew idiom, that it is unnecessary to spend much time in confuting them. 
The Sept. version comes under the same condemnation with our own 
English, and the inappositeness of the translation of Onkelos and the 
Vulgate, in which 319 is supplied with mxiy, and the meaning is: it 
[thy fault] shall be forgiven thee, is sufficiently apparent, since it would 
be difficult to perceive what need there is of pardon for one who does well. 
Calvin, in his commentary on this passage, says of those who give this 
interpretation: “ Because they imagine a satisfaction which derogates 
from free pardon, they dissent widely from the meaning of Moses.” 
The figurative language in the clause: sin lieth at the door, needs 
some explanation. Mur, sin, is impersonated and called a j7a5, a 
lier-in-wait. This word is a participle used as a noun, as the participle 
frequently is, from the verb yay, to lie down, recline, and specif. to Ke 
tn wait, lurk. So the verb is used of a lion in Gen. 49: 9, and in Arabic 


veh, cals “, from a corresponding root, is used as a designation 
of'the same animal. And the sinner himself is frequently represented by 
the simile of a wild beast. It will not escape the notice of the student 
that 734, in the masculine gender, is joined as predicate with the femi- 
nine rxwn. For this use of the participle, when it partakes of the nature 
of a noun, see Stuart’s Gesenius’s Grammar, § 144, note 2, and Ewald, 
§569.b. The language nne>, at the door, is accommodated to the per- 
son who is laid in wait for, rather than to the lier-in-wait, and the 
whole phrase vividly represents the danger that will be incurred by the 
first wrong doing, the indulgence of unjust anger. 
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In the following clause, inprtin 572s , the suffix pronoun { refers to 
72", the lier-in-wait, and the preposition bx designates a direction of 
the mind towards. The figure then is changed from the preceding © 
clause, and the force of the word impitim is plain if we refer to ch. 3: 
16, where it is used in a different connection. The desire of sin is to- 
wards thee, that is, it will strive to obtain the mastery over thee, but (1) 
thou hast dominion over it; it is in your power to refrain from your 
unjust anger and escape from the dominion of sin. The interpretation . 
which refers the suffix 4 to Cain, and supposes the last part of the 
verse to be addressed to Abel, as in our English version, is too harsh 
and inapposite to need confutation. 

In conclusion, two practical truths of great importance lie on the face 
of this admonition to Cain: 1st. The danger of entering upon a course 
of wrong doing, which is but too forcibly illustrated in the subsequent 
history, since the unrestrained anger of Cain led directly to a brother’s 
murder. Secondly, the responsibility of the wrong doer. The evil one 
larketh as a lion for his prey, but he has no power over those who are 
watchful against, him. Herder says: “ God spake with Cain as with 
a froward child, and dissuaded him from yielding to that which was 
sleeping in his heart and lurking at his door like a beast of prey .. . 
What God did to Cain, he does to every man, if he will but look to his 
own heart and listen to the voice of God in his conscience.” ! 


II. Genesis, Cu. IV. vs. 23, 24. 

“ And Lamech said unto his wives Adah and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of 
Lamech ; hearken unte my speech ; for I have slain a man to my wounding, and 
a young man to my hurt; if Cain shall be avenged seven fold, truly Lamech sev- 
enty and seven fold.” 


This passage is found in connection with the genealogy of Cain. 
Lamech was the fifth in descent from him, and his son Jubal was the 
inventor of musical instruments, and Tubal-Cain was the first to fashion 
metallic weapons. After this last fact waz mentioned, the writer imme- 
diately adds, in order to distinguish the Lamech here mentioned, and 
give some idea of his character, what seems to be a quotation from a 
triumpbal song, addressed by him to his wives, probably after the in- 
vention by his son, although it is not certain that it has special refer- 
ence to that. These verses are plainly poetical, both in the use of words, 
as so with myn and in the parallelism, so prominent in all Hebrew 
poetry. They are properly arranged, according to Lowth, (Lectures on 





) Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Vol. L p. 197. 
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Hebrew Poetry, transl. by Prof. Stowe, p. 41,) “into three distichs, 
and the two parallel and as it were corresponding sentiments in each 
distich.” Thus we may translate : 


Ye wives of Lamech, hear my voice : 
And listen to my word : 

For a man I slew, because he wounded me; 

A young man, because he assaulted me: 

If indeed Cain be seven times avenged, 

Then Lamech seventy times seven. 


The circumstances commemorated here, seem to be as follows: La- 
mech appears to have been guilty of manslaughter, and in order to quiet 
the fears of his wives, he says, that he did it in self-defence; i. e. for, 
or on account of, wounds inflicted upon himself, "3X2 and “IBM? ; 
and if one who slays Cain, a wilful murderer, as it is said in verse 19, 
shall be avenged seven fold, surely he who is so much less guilty shall 
receive vengeance seventy and seven fold, especially as the invention 
of his son gives so much greater facility for its accomplishment. 
The hero, in bis self-confident exultation, forgets that it was by the 
command of God himself that the life of Cain was thus protected, and 
for the purpose of making him an example to those among whom he 
dwelt. 

Whether this was merely the beginning of a more extended song, or 
complete in itself, cannot be determined, as no further traces remain, if 
it existed. The fact that such popular songs were not unknown among 
the Hebrews is plain from such passages as Num. 21: 14, Judg. 16: 
23, 24, 1Sam.18:7, etc. This insertion in a genealogical record, of 
something indicative of individual character, is natural, especially when, 
as here and in ch. 5: 26 seq., two persons of the same name are men- 
tioned. 

Several philological peculiarities deserve notice in these verses. The 
parallelism of the several stichot is so manifest that it cannot escape the 
notice of the Hebrew scholar. The use of the Praet.tense "m37n indicates 
an actual occurrence and not a supposed case. The suffix pronoun — in 
the words "»xn> and “m7an> , is to be taken objectively, i.e. the wound 
or stripe one inflicted upon me. See Grammar, § 5 and remark, and 
such passages as Jer. 51:35. Ex. 20: 20, etc. The preposition > here 
signifies on account of, or because of, and designates the ground or rea- 
son. So it is used in Isa. 14: 9. 15: 5 and often elsewhere. 

This passage is not without interest to the Biblical scholar, as being 
the oldest specimen of Hebrew poetry extant. To be sure, there is 


- much of the sublimity, the true spirit of poetry in the narrative of the 
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creation, but the precise form of poetical lines, which is so conspicuous 
here, is not found there. We are almost unavoidably led to the con- 
clusion that poetry was very early not merely invented but cultivated 
among the Hebrews. For, aside from the poetical spirit which per- 
vades their early records, one passage so perfect in form and finish can- 
not be supposed to have existed alone. 


III. Genesis, Cu. VI. v. 3. 


“ And the Lord said: My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he 
also is flesh ; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years.” 


A more accurate version of the original, would be as follows: My 
spirit shall not be subject to [dwell in] man forever; on account of 
his transgression he is flesh, and his days shall be an hundred and 
twenty years. The general idea is, that the vivifying, life-giving spirit 
of God shall not remain with man and continue his existence on the 
earth, as it has previously done; for, by reason of his sinfulness, he 
shall be weak and his life fleeting, the boundary of his earthly exist- 
ence shall be the comparatively! short space of 120 years. But as 
this passage is generally misunderstood by the unlettered reader, and 
often misquoted in popular addresses, it may not be amiss to enter into 
a somewhat minute examination of the more prominent words upon 
which its meaning depends. 

In the first place, we will inquire, what is to be understood by “my 
spirit” ("m7). The original significations of mm, breath, breathing, 
wind, etc., are of course out of question here; also the kindred mean- 
ings, corresponding to “3, the Greek wvy,, the Latin anima, animus, 
Life, soul, mind. In Gen. 1: 2, the Spirit of God is represented as 
brooding over the chaotic elements of the creation so as to bring 
order out of confusion, and inform with life. By it God garnisheth 
the heavens (Job 26:17), and reneweth the face of the earth (Ps. 
civ.), and giveth life to his servants (Job 27: 3. 38: 4). So this mys- 
terious but unseen agency of God, in creating and upholding life, is 
indicated in this verse, and m7 is opposed to “wa, flesh that soon 
passes away (Isa. 31: 3), that is like grass that withereth (Isa. 40: 6, 
7), a breath, the wind that passeth, but never returneth. Hence the 
spirit of the Lord here, is the author and supporter of life, that which, 
according to 2: 7, breathed into the yet lifeless form, composed of the 
dust of the earth, constitutes man a living soul. 

The verb ji17 next comes under consideration. The ancient ver- 











1 The previous age of men was as follows: Adam, 930 years; Seth, 912; Enos, 
905; Canaan, 910; Jared, 965; Methuselah, 969, etc. 
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sions vary so much as to render it not improbable that there were 
various readings, as ox77, "197, bs. ~The Septuagint reads: ov py 
RATAMELYY 70 nvEVMA MOV ev TOG avOounots, x. T. A., shall not re- 
main, etc. The Vulgate and Persian correspond with it. The Syriac 
and Saad.: shall not dwell, etc. The Targum of Onkelos paraphrases 
it by: shall not suffer to continue or exist forever. Several of the 
other Targums, together with our English version, make 3) to cor- 
respond in meaning with ;"7": shall not contend with, strive with as 
before a judge, i. e. shall immediately punish. But it is only in the 
second form (Hiphil) that this meaning belongs to 3%, whilst this 
word must be in the’ first form (Kal), and accordingly would mean 
with the 3 following: will not judge among, as in Ps. 110: 6. The 
inappositenes of this interpretation will be evident to every one with- 
outaremark. The explanation of this word given by Maurer, although 
it expresses the sense of the passage well, seems not to be philologi- 
cally well authorized. To judge, judicare, he considers as — regnare, 
and paraphrases the passage well: My spirit shall not always actuate 
(agitabit) men, i. e. I will take away from them the head and fountain 
of life, my vital spirit; not so long a time as their ancestors shall these 
men continue in life, etc. We arrive at substantially the same mean- 
ing more directly and naturally, by supposing that 3:3 corresponds to 


the Arabic glo » to be inferior, low, subject to, and hence in this 
passage, my spirit shall not always be brought down, sulject to mor- 
tals, i. e. descend from heaven to accompany them and preserve them 
in existence ; a shorter term of life shall be theirs, hereafter. 

p>s>, forever, is of course used in its limited sense, as in 1 Sam. 1: 
22. 20): 15, and has reference to the long period of life previously en- 
joyed by mortals. 

The word navia seems to have been entirely misunderstood by most 
of the earlier interpreters, who considered it as made up of the prepo- 
sition 3, the fragment of the relative "x, w and the particle ta. 
Thus in our English version it is rendered, for that also ; in the Sept, 
dia z0 eivat, x. z. 4. But the philological objections to this interpre- 
tation are insuperable. For, in the first place, 5: is redundant; then, 
in case the word were thus compounded, the vowel points would be 
pavia and not pada; and finally, the use of 8 for "ws in such a com- 
pound, belongs to later Hebrew, or to the Chaldee dialect. There is 
no passage which could be considered as at all parallel with this in the 
older Hebrew writers. It is accordingly necessary to look elsewhere 
for the explanation of this word; and we unquestionably find it as an 
Infin. in the first form, from 2333, with the prefix prep. and suffix pro- 

noun and with the meaning, on account of their wandering, transgression. 
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Cf. the use of: derivations from this root in Nam. 14: 28, and Lev. 5: 
18, et. al. The employment of the plural pronoun, referring to the 
collective noun 07x, is in accordance with an idiom common in almost 
all languages. For the form of the infinitive ba see Grammar § 66, 
note 3; Ewald § 571, and Jer. 5: 26, 72; Ps. 119: 22, 52, etc. The com 
sequence of the transgression of man is, that he shall become, as it is 
indicated in the first clause by a withdrawing of the vivifying influ- 
ences of the spirit of God, flesh, i. e. frail, weak, perishing, and his 
life shall be circumscribed to 120 years. Onkelos, Calvin and others 
refer the 120 years pot to individual life, but to the time of repentance 
to be granted to the whole world. But when we compare chap. 5: 32, 
with 7: 11, it is difficult to make out the 120 years before the flood, 
unless we suppose that the designation, 500 years, is used indefinitely 
in 5: §2, and that Noah was towards 500 years old, that is, about 480.! 
But when we take into account the reduction of the time of life that 
ensued in conneetion with the natural meaning of the words as they 
stand, we do not hesitate to give our assent to the explanation of most 
of the ancient interpreters, as well as to Josephus,? and to Tuch, Baum- 
garten and others, among more recent expositors. And in doing this, 
it is not forgotten that subsequent to this time, the patriarchs exceeded 
the age of 120 years. For we do not suppose it necessary that this 
punishment of sin should, from the moment of the declaration, go into 
rigid execution upon every individual of the race. This is not ac- 
cording to the usual course which God pursues in reference to man. 
There is generally a gradual development of his purposes. So here 
we find that the life of man was materially shortened after the flood, 
and although the patriarchs, in consequence of “ walking in the ways 
and keeping the statutes” of the Most High, were gathered to their 
fathers in a good old age, yet, they could well say when they looked 
back to former generations: few and evil have been the days of our 
pilgrimage, Gen. 47: 9.3 Besides, as we see, the age of man was soon 
reduced to this specified boundary. Joseph was 110 years old when 
he died, Gen. 50: 26; Mosea attained to the prescribed 120 years, 
Deut. 34: 7; Joshua died when 110 years old, Josh. 24: 27; Eli was 
blind by reason of age when 98 years old, 1 Sam. 4: 15, 18. Accord- 
ing to 1 Kings 1: 1, David was “old and stricken in years” although 
not yet seventy, as it appears from 2 Sam. 5: 4. In Ps. 90: 10, four 


’ Compare Calvin’s Comm. on Gen.. translated by Rev. John Kenly, p. 243, 4. 

* Antiquities, I. 3. 2, et al. 

3 Abraham died when 175, Gen. 2&7; Isaac, 180, 35: 28; Jacob, 147, 47: 28. 
Cf. Tuch’s Genesis, S. 130. 

Vor. VII. No. 25. 15 
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score years is spoken of as an age not usually attained by man.! Be- 
sides it is often intimated in the Old Testament in accordance with the 
spirit of this passage, that “the fear of the Lord prolongeth days, but 
the years of the wicked shall be shortened.” Cf. also 1 Kings 3: 13, 
Isa. 38: 17, and many other passages. It is also interesting to notice 
that there is among almost all nations a tradition of an early age when 
men, free from diseases, lived far longer than now.* 

But another reason for referring this numerical designation to the 
duration of the life of man, is found in the succeeding narrations. The 
determination of God to destroy man from the face of the earth and 
the reason for it, is formally introduced in the following verses as some- 
thing different from what has gone before: God saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, ... and it repented the Lord that 
he had made man... and he said, I will destroy him from the face of 
the earth, etc. v. 5—7, 


IV. Genesis Cu. IX. vs. 4—6. 


Verse 4. “Only the flesh with its life, its blood, ye shall not eat, v. 5. But your 
blood, for your lives, I will require; atthe hand of every beast I will require it; 
and at the hand of man, at the hand of man, his brother, I will require the life of 
man; v.6. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man his blood shall be shed, for in 
the image of God, he made man.” 


“In giving you permission to eat animal flesh, there is one restriction ; 
ye may not eat of its blood. Nevertheless, your blood cannot be poured 
out on the ground, like that of beasts; “for your lives,” i. e. for the 
preservation of your lives, I will require your blood. Every beast 
that killeth a man shall make expiation for it; and at the hand of the 
brother of every man, I will require the life of man. Every murderer 
stands in the relation of brother to the murdered. Both have a com- 
mon father, a common Creator. But I will require it at the hands of 
man ; I delegate my power in the case to him; the punishment on the 
murderer shall be executed by man.” 


’ Tach's Genesis. S. 130. 

* Cf. Josephus I. 3. 9. where these traditions of a life of a thousand years among 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phenicians, and others is mentioned; Hesiod Works 
‘and Days, line 125 sq.: 


“ Whilom on earth the sons of men abode, 

From evil free and labor's galling load ; 

Free from diseases that with racking rage 

Precipitate the pale decline of age. 

How swift the days of manhood haste away, 

And misery’s pressure turns the temples gray. 
And also Tuch’s Genesis, 8. 131. 
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v. 4, i053 is in apposition with idp23 and defines it more exactly; 
it is not necessary to repeat the preposition, Ewald § 605, ed. 1835. 
Not to partake of blood was one of the most stringent prohibitions 
among the precepts relating to food, comp. Lev. 3: 17. 7: 23. 1 Sam. 
14: 32. Acts 15: 20, 29. It was thought that the blood was the seat of 
life. Lev. 17: 11, “The life of the flesh is in its blood.” v. 5. wy 
to require from, to punish bloodshed, to avenge murder, Ps. 9:13. V. 
5, “ for your lives,” Dative of advantage, in order to preserve life, for 
your safety; see the parallel passages Deut. 4: 15. Josh. 23: 11. ra 
"rm wre is codrdinate with the preceding DIN 79, and serves to bring 
out and define the thought. wrx, every one, Ewald § 553, is placed first 
by emphasis. VV. 6. n'a is emphatic and therefore precedes. “ Whoso 
sheddeth,” Part. in the widest sense; the reason too is alike and to the 
same extent, applicable to all ages. Man is made in the image of God. 
In the commission of murder, that image is defaced ; an insult is, as 
it were, offered to God’s majesty. This injury can be repaired only 
by the death of the murderer. So the argument founded on the pa- 
ternal relation of man to man is alike applicable to all ages. For a fur- 
ther exposition of this passage, see B. S. IV. 270. 


V. Genesis Cn. XLIX. v. 10. 


“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the staff from between his feet, 

Until rest shall come, 

And nnto it shall be the obedience of the nations.” 


“Judah shall possess an eternal kingdom. In him shall be fulfilled 
the highest blessings of the Pentateuch; not merely kings and whole 
nations shall descend from Abraham’s race ; sorrowfully will Israel for 
along time be deprived of kings, Gen. 36: 81; the related tribe of 
Edomites had kings earlier than Israel; the promises will not be thus 
limited. As the promises made to Abraham culminated in Jacob, so 
Jacob’s blessings culminate in Judah, yet the crown of all lies in Judah’s 
glorious, eternal kingdom. This is the root of the Messiannic idea, the 
germ of that which subsequently became a personal Messiah. Never 
shall the sceptre depart from Judah ; the royal power for Judah shall 
never fail, nor the staff, the royal sceptre, from between his feet.” 
ppra means, first, a lawgiver, ruler, Deut. 33: 21, Judges 5: 14; sec- 
ond, the instrument which the ruler uses, Num. 21: 18. Ps. 60: 9, the 
staff of office, the sceptre. Those who interpret it latwogiver, ruler, 
understand it as a euphemism: from his posterity a ruler shall never 
fail. In support of it, appeal is made to Deut. 28: 57. But there the 
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expression “between the feet,” is used of a woman who brings forth, 
and is not pertinent here. The meaning staff, also, corresponds to 
sceptre in the other clause. With oriental monarchs the sceptre rests 
between the feet. They are represented sitting or standing with the 
emblem of authority resting between their feet. Thus king Agamem- 
non leans on his sceptre, when he utters his decisions, Il. II. 100. On 
the ruins of Persepolis, a Persian king appears sitting on the throne, 
and at his feet he holds a large royal sceptre, Niebuhr’s Travels IL. 
tab. 29. “Till the time of rest, or rest comes.” There are three 
principal explanations of rid-c. 1. Many MSS. read ride without the 
"; the word however is written defectively for rib-e}; but some are thus 
induced to alter the vowels and read Hv, i.e. Hd “wx, for ib Stix, “ un- 
til he comes to whom it belongs.” But there is no necessity for altering 
the vowels. Ezek. 21: 32, without doubt refers to this passage, where 
wets corresponds to H>"v) in our passage, for peace will be established 
through righteousness. The abbreviated form of “2x belongs, too, with 
few exceptions, to the later books, Ges. § 36, Ewald § 468. 2. Others 
take the word for a proper name Shiloh, < until he (Judah, or they) 
comes to Shiloh. Tuch renders: “so long, or so often as, they come 
to Shiloh, i. e. forever,” the author believing that the sanctuary would 
be permanent in Shiloh. But Shiloh as a’place is not mentioned in 
Genesis ; it occurs, indeed, in the later history, in the time of the Judges, 
but it has little historical importance ; there is nothing decisive in 
the later Hebrew history which would lead one to suppose that here 
such stress was laid on the possession of Shiloh. Besides, the wholly 
general character of our prophecy does not accord with the mentioning 
of such a place as Shiloh and the abode of the sanctuary there; the 
sacred character of it was rather temporary than permanent. 8. The 
right explanation is probably that which makes it an appellative noun 
from mv) to be at rest ; it is formed after the analogy of the abstraet 
nouns “‘z"> and “is">. It has been taken in a personal sense, refer- 
ring to the Messiah, as pacificator, prince of peace; but the thought 
appears to be expressed more in general, abstractly ; it thus agrees 
_ with the parallelism. We have accordingly the meaning, rest, condition 
of peace, until a peaceful time shall begin. “2 until his dominion shall 
become one of peace, comp. Ps. 110: 1. mps is an old verb to be obe- 
dtent, from which comes mz", Const. ritp*, Daghesh Forte Euphonic, 
comp. "=p> v. 17, Ges. § 20. 2.5. And toit all nations shall be obedi- 
ent, Ps. 2:1. The point is that all nations shall obey. > means, 
not tribes, but nations in general. In v. 8, Judah is represented as 
having power over his enemies. See the Commentaries of Tuch 18388, 
Baumgarten 1843, and Havernick’s Lectures on Theology, etc. 1848, Pp 
214. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LIBRARIES IN BOSTON AND ITS VICINITY. 


We have taken some pains to ascertain the number and general charac- 
ter of the Public Libraries in Boston and in the towns within thirty or 
forty miles. Our general object is to know how far there are facilities in 
this part of the country for prosecuting studies of a literary, scientific, and 
theological character. For progress in investigation in any department of 
knowledge it is necessary to ascertain where the implements and materi- 
als may be found, whether there is more than one specimen or set of them, 
and whether they are accessible to the public or not. It is not enough to 
be acquainted with the existence or the number of volumes in our libra- 
ries. We need to know whether there are duplicates of important works, 
so that an exchange may be made, whether all our libraries may not be des- 
titute of some works of great cost and of great utility, whether there may 
not be a mutual understanding in regard to the supply of deficiencies, 
whether all the libraries may not be safely used by a far greater number 
of people than are now admitted to them, etc. We cannot undertake to 
answer these questions, but we may perhaps make a beginning. If our 
Article shall suggest the importance of a common Catalogue of the most 
rare and valuable books to be found in all the public libraries of New 
England, as an instance of what a mutual good understanding and co- 
operation might effect, we shall be satisfied. 


LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The library of Harvard college was destroyed by fire in 1764. It was 
a valuable collection of more than 5000 volumes. A new library was im- 
mediately commenced, and, through the liberality of the General Courts 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, of Thomas Hollis of London, of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, and of other enlightened Societies 
and individuals, rapidly increased, so that in 1790, when a catalogue was 
printed, it consisted of about 12,000 volumes. To the noble munificence 
and fatherly care of Hollis, the library and the college owe a great debt 
of obligation. His deeds place him among the most honored benefactors 
of man. Among his benefactions was a splendid, large paper, loyal copy 
of Walton’s Polyglott. In Giggeius’ Thesaur. Ling. Arab., he mentions 
that he was particularly industrious in collecting grammars and lexicons, 
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of the oriental root languages, so that he might be the means, with others, 
“of forming a few prime scholars, honors to their country and lights to 
mankind.” In 1772, Thomas Palmer of Boston, afterwards of London, 
gave to the library The Antiquities of Herculaneum and Piranesi’s Views 
of Rome in 20 fol. vols. At his death in 1820, he added nearly 1200 
“choice and costly” volumes. Through the liberality of Hon. Israel 
Thorndike of Boston, the library of Prof. Ebeling, of Hamburg, was pur- 
chased and given to Harvard college. It contained more than 3200 vol- 
umes, consisting chiefly of the most important works on American History, 
in several languages, with a collection of 10,000 maps, charta, and views, 
probably unrivalled by any other collection on the same subject. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot of Boston made an important addition to the works on Amer- 
ica by the donation of Mr.Warden’s valuable collection of nearly 1200 vols., 
besides maps, prints, and charts. His brother, Wm. H. Eliot, gave to the 
library, the ‘‘ Description de l’Egypte.” Among some of the more valu- 
able books now belonging: to the library, besides those already named, are 
the Transactions of the French Academies, of St. Petersburgh, Madrid, 
Lisbon, Berlin, Gottingen, Turin, Royal Society of London, Royal Irish, 
etc.; The Acta Eruditorum in 93 vols.; The Biographie Universelle ; 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates; The Complutensian, Paris, and Wal- 
ton’s Polyglotts (of the last, both a loyal and a republican copy) ; Biblio- 
thek Schénen Wissenschaften, etc., Leips., 52 vols.; some of the early 
editions of the Engiish Bible ; the Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
some of them in various editions. 

The library-building, Gore Hall, was commenced in 1837. It is built 
of Sienite, or Quincy granite, in the form of a Latin cross, the length of 
the body being 140 feet, and that of the transepts 814 feet. The interior 
is 112 feet long and 35 feet high. The books are placed in the alcoves, 
which are formed by partitions running from the columns to the walls. 
These partitions rise from the floor to the ceiling, 35 feet, and this space 
is divided by a gallery 124 feet from the floor. The cost is stated to have 
been $70,000. 

The volumes in the library were counted July 11, 1849, and found to be 
55,605. Including the additions since made, the number may be put down 
at 56,000. This includes the bound manuscripts. The unbound pam- 
phlets and serial works are estimated, exclusive of duplicates, to be 25,000. 
They probably exceed this number. No enumeration of MSS., separate 
from the foregoing, has been made. In 1819, seven Greek MSS. were 
procured in Constantinople, one a fragment of an Evangelistary, proba- 
bly of the 9th century. There are some Latin MSS., and several oriental 
MSS., in Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, Japanese, ete. 
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Of Roman coins and medals, the library has 671 in copper, 48 in silver, 
and 1 in gold. Of ancient coins other than Roman, 8. There are about 
500 modern coins of all sorts, and 85 modern medals. The annual increase 
of the library, since 1882, has been as follows : —-“ For the years ending 


duly 18,1882, 1299 vols. and 255 pamp.’s, includ. 502 vols. and 190 p.’s given. 


» 12,1888, 602 ,, 212 ~~, » 156 ,, 204 45, 5 
» 11,1884, 815 ,, 7137S, “yp 2871. 733 yy 9 
» 10,1835, 227 ,, 184s, » 156 4 181 4 4 
n 15,1886, 1843 _,, 987° a. » 884 4 158 » » 
» 14,1837, 1048 ,, 205 » 3810 185 » » 
» 18,1888, 803 ,, 200 , » 817 4, 172 yy 
» 12,1839, 551 ,, 582_—Sséi«,, » 288 ,, 582 yy 4 
» 10,1840, 231 ,, 249 OC, » 161 4, 242 4, 4, 
» 91841, 881 , 1402 ,, » 270 y 1119 4 
» 11,1842, 840 ,, 700 sy, » 419 ,, 700 55 45 
» 11,1848, 1853 ,, 1597 ,, 822 4 1421 4 4 
» 9,1844, 3645 4 1883 ,, » 458 ,, 1818 ,, 4 
» 15,1845, 2928 , 38806 ,, 9 652 , 8123 4, y 
» 14,1846, 2018 ,, 8477 ,, » 679 , 8819 ,, ,, 
» 18,1847, 1762 ,, $321 ,, » 1072 , 8205 ,, 4, 
» 11,1848, 1528 , 2632 ,, » 540 , 2520 , ,, 
» 11,1849, 724 , 1645 ,, » 886 , 1580 ,, ,,.” 


As the books bought for the last seven years have been procured with 
the money subscribed in 1842, they are to be considered as donations; 
so that all the additions since 1842 are strictly gifts. The only permanent 
fund for the increase of the library yields $450 per annum. In 1842, the 
sum of $22,000 was raised by subscription, to be applied to the purchase 
of books, but not as a permanent fund. This sum is now reduced to $5,888, 
which will probably be entirely expended in the course of two or three 
years. Among the late additions are works in modern English Literature, 
German Literature with the Classical and other departments, Scientific 
Works, etc. T. W. Harris, M. D., librarian. 

The Theological library consists of select works, mostly in modern the- 
ology, with some of the early Fathers in the original. The Law library 
contains most of the valuable works in English and American Law, and in 
the Civil Law. 
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Boston ATHENEZUM. 


This library now contains about 50,000 bound volumes, including 1500 
or 1600 volumes of pamphlets. It possesses also 20,000 or more of un- 
bound pamphlets, between 400 and 500 volumes of engravings, and the 
most valuable collection of coins in this part of the country. Three 
fourths of the income of the Bromfield fund, which amounts to $25,000, 
are devoted to the purchase of books, the remaining one fourth is added 
to the principal. The Athenseum is also in possession of another fund of 
$25,000 for the support of the institution. For an American library, it 
is rich in certain departments, e. g. in the Reports and Transactions of 
learned scientific Societies, in periodical publications in the English lan- 
guage, in the current English literature, works in Natural Sciences, etc. 
It has the Transactions complete of the Royal Society of London, of the 
French Academies and Institute, of the Royal Societies of Berlin, Co- 
penhagen, Gittingen, Lisbon, Madrid, Stockholm, St. Petersburgh, 
Turin, etc., Encyclop’die Raissonné, 35 vols. folio; the Encyclop‘die 
Methodique, 258 vols. 4to., including 37 of plates ; Buffon’s Histoire Nata- 
relle, by C. S. Sonnini, 127 vols. 8vo.; publications of the Archwological 
Society of London; the Moniteur Universelle in ‘65 volumes, from 1790 
to 1816; the Gentleman’s Magazine from the beginning in 1782; the 
Monthly Review from its beginning in 1749 to 1825, in 189 vols., The 
London Monthly Magazine, from 1796 to 1825, in 59 vols., Dodsley’s An- 
nual Register from 1758 to the present time, etc. 

In July, 1849, this library was removed to its new home in Beacon 
Street. The building is an ornament to the city, and its internal ar 
rangements are admirable. The material is of free stone, of the same 
kind as that used in the construction of Trinity Church in New York. 
The front is in the Palladian style of architecture, about 100 feet in 
length by 60 in height. In the basement are to be rooms for packing 
books, for a bindery, etc. The first floor is for the reading rooms, a room 
for the trustees, and a sculpture gallery. The library occupies the sec- 
ond story, which is divided into three rooms, one on each side of the stair- 
case, and one large hall, 109 feet in length by 40 in breadth. The west- 
ern division of the hall is filled with encyclopedias, scientific transactions, 
magazines, etc. The larger portion is fitted to correspond, and is divi- 
ded into twenty-six alcoves. The shelving is carried to the height of 18 
or 20 feet, and the upper shelves are made accessible by means of a light 
iron gallery running round the walls of the room and into the alcoves. 
There are five graceful spiral staircases leading to the gallery. This 
room contains about 40,000 volumes. The two ante-rooms will accommo- 
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date 25,000 volumes more. The picture gallery octupies the upper story 
and is nearly finished. It is divided into six apartments, each of which 
is lighted by a sky-light, and promises to be all which an exhibition room 
needs.! From $75,000 to $100,000 are needed to complete the building 
and to put the establishment in all respects into a proper state. It is un- 
derstood that a large portion of this sum ie already subscribed. The 
institution is an honor to Boston and New England. It is to be hoped 
that its usefulness to the great body of the population will be much ef+ 
larged. Charles Folsom, librarian. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY. 


This Library was originated by an Act of the Legislature passed March 
3, 1826, requiring that “all the books, and manuscripts belonging to the 
Commonwealth, and now in any of the apartments of the State House, 
shall be collected, deposited and arranged, in proper cases, in the room 
in said State House usually called the Land Office.” The library is 
under the direction of a joint standing committee of the legislature, an- 
nually appointed, “ whose duty it shall be to superintend the Library.” 
Tt is for the use of the General Court and officers of the government. 
An annual appropriation of $300, is made by the Legislature “ to procure 
such books, manuscripts, and charts, works of science and the arts, as 
tend to illustrate the resources and means of improvement of this Com- 
monwealth or of the United States.” Additions are also made annually 
of the Statutes, Legislative Journals and Documents, and Law Reports 
of the United States, and of the several States of the Union, received it 
exchange through the Secretary’s Department. Of such works it proba- 
bly contains a more complete collection than any other library. One 
thousand and eighty duplicate volumes of Laws, Public Documents, and 
Reports have been deposited in the Law Library of Harvard University 
by a Resolve of the Legislature. 

The Library contains Mr. Audubon’s collection of American Birds, if 
4 large folio volumes, at an original cost of about six hundred dollars. 
An addition was recently made of 440 volumes of French, German and 
Swedish Books of Science, Arts, History and Statistics, some of which 
are of great value, by international exchanges, through M. Vattemate. 
Among them are the following works, presented by the Chamber of 
Deputies : — Collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, from 
the Cabinet of Hon. Wm. Hamilton, Naples, 1766; four large folio vol- 
umes, with English and French text, and 520 plates. Presented by the 
Minister of the Interior : — Monuments of Nineveh, published by order of 
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the government; Descriptions by P. E. Botta; Designs by E. Flandin ; 
the first 10 numbers, to be continued. Presented by the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce : — Statistics of France, comprising Territory, 
Population, External Commerce, etc. from 1837 to 1843; nine large folio 
volumes. Presented by the National Library of France: —The New 
Theatre of the World, containing Maps, Tables, Descriptions, etc. of all 
the Regions of the Globe, 1639; 3 large folio volumes. This, consider- 
ing its date, is a magnificent work ; the Holy Evangelists, in Arabic and 
Latin: Printed at Rome, in the Typographia of Lorenzo de Medici, 1591, 
large folio; the works of Euclid, in Arabic: Printed at Rome, in the 
16th century : folio ; Acta Historica Ecclesiastica Nostri Temporis : Print- 
ed at Weimar, 1741 to 1774, extremely rare, 48 volumes. Presented by 
the King of Sweden : — History of the Kingdom of the Moors until their 
expulsion in 1726,in Arabic and Latin: Edited by Prof. Tornberg, 2 
volumes in one; Ancient Sweden, etc. with 3 volumes of Plates of its 
Provinces, Cities, Buildings, etc., in oblong quarto. The choicest vol- 
umes in the State Library to a descendant and admirer of the Puritans, 
and indeed to any true son of New England, are the ancient General 
Court Records of Massachusetts. They are copies, in manuscript, of 
original papers in the archives of the Secretary of State, and make 84 
large folio volumes. The Records commence with 1629 and extend to 
October, 1777, and contain the entire legislative and much of the religious 
history of Massachusetts between those periods. Each volume has a 
copious index at its close, containing the names of persons and places, also & 
list of subjects spoken of, in separate columns, which facilitates reference, 
and greatly increases the value of these treasures of our Colonial history. 
No books in the library are consulted more frequently or with more in- 
terest. Since the first volume was transcribed, several pages have been 
inserted at the beginning containing records of a still earlier date. The 
first is a letter to Gov. Endicott, and concludes, “The God of Heaven and 
earth preserve and keepe you from all foreign and inland enimies and 
bless and prosper his plantation to the enlarging of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, to whose merciful protection I commend you and your associates, 
here knowne or unknowne. And soe tyll my next, which shall be, God 
willinge by our shipps, whoe I make account will be readie to sett sayle 
from here about ye 20th of this next moneth of March, I end and rest. 
Your loving friend and cussen, 


MATTHEWE CRADOCKE.” 
From my house in Swithin’s 
neere London stone, this 
16th of February, 1628, stilo. 
The State Library now contains, including duplicate volumes of Laws 


and Public Documents, etc. deposited in the Law Library of Harvard 
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University subject to be recalled by the Legislature, about 7000 bound 
volumes. Included in this number are 13 bound volumes of pamphlets. 
Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, librarian. 


LIBEARY OF THE HistTorRiIcaL Sociery. 


The number of bound volumes of books is about 7000 
Bound volumes of pamphlets - 2000 
Number of unbound pamphlets s 2000 
Namber of volumes of MSS. bound te 450 


Among the most valuable treasures belonging to this Society are the 
MSS. of the historian Hubbard; of the first Gov. Winthrop, 11 vols. ; 
of Gov. Hutchinson; of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut, 28 
vols.; the MS. of Washington’s Farewell Address to the officers of the 
American Army. The Society has also 98 folio vols. of Commercial Sta 
tistics of the United States, embracing the years from 1816 to 1842 in- 
elusive, drawn up with care and very complete. There is a copy of 
Hliot’s Indian Bible in the library. Thirty volumes of Collections have 
been printed, in three series of ten vols. each; the last vol. of each series 
contains a full index of all the vols. in the series. The portraits of about 
seventy persons, mostly New England worthies, adorn one of the rooms. _ 
Some of these are of special value, e. g. the portraits of Rev. Increase 
Mather, and of Rev. John Wilson. The Society possesses no funds, not 
even for the support of a librarian. The current expenses are met by 
anoual assessments on the members. The number of members is limited 
by the act of incorporation to 60. The library is kept in rooms above 
the Savings Bank in Tremont Street. Rev. Joseph B. Felt is librarian. 


Boston LIBRARY. 


The Boston Library was incorporated in 1794. It is a proprietors’ li- 
brary, and the books are lent only to proprietors, the number of whom 
is now about 170. The value of a share is from $12 to $15. The number 
of volumes is 12,000, of which 1,500 are in French, and the remainder in 
the English language. The books are almost exclusively of a popular or 
miseellaneous character, embracing works in history, biography, voyages, 
travels, fiction. The number of volumes added annually is about 250. 
An assessment is laid on each proprietor of $3 annually. The price of 
a share is so reasonable, that the library is more popularly useful than 
any other in Boston. It is kept in rooms over the Arch in Franklin 
Street. 
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LIBRARY OF THE MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION. 


The whole number of books belonging to this Association April 18, 
1849, was 5819. By subsequent additions it now amounts to about 7000. 
The number of vols. added in the year 1848-9 was 579. This library 
is, also, of a popular and miscellaneous character, embracing works suit- 
ed to the tastes and wants of merchants and merchaats’ clerka, in the 
field ef general literature. It has a reading room, where 89 newspapers 
are received and 21 magazines and reviews. The number of members is 
now 1145. An annual course of lectures is delivered by distangusehed 
geatlemen. The members participate in exercises af debate, declama- 
tion and composition. The whole number of tickets for the lectures is 
1848 - 9 waa 1300. The invested funds of the Society amount te $16,100, 
and one share in the Boston Atheneum. A catalogue of the works in the 
library was printed in 1848. 


LIBRARY oF NaTuURAL HIsrTory. 


The Boston Society of Natural History have laid the foundation of a 
valuable library in the sciences to which their studies are directed. It is 
expected that the choice library of the late Dr. Amos Binney, formerly 
president of the Society, will be incorporated with that of the Society. 
Both will form a fine collection of the most important works in Natural 
History in the English and French languages. 


THe Prince LIBRARY. 


The Old South Church (Congregational) in Boston possesses a valua- 
ble collection of books and MSS. bequeathed to the church by Rev. 
Thomas Prince, one of its former pastors. Mr. Prince, while in college, 
in 1708, began a collection of books, and public and private papers rela- 
ting to the civil and religious history of New England, to which he con- 
tinued to make valuable additions for more than fifty years. It is a pre- 
cious collection, containing many standard works in church history and 
biblical literature and theology, the works of the early divines of New 
England, and valuable pamphlets and MSS. See Dr. B. B. Wisner’s 
History of Old South Church, p. 28. 
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LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY AT 
WORCESTER. 


There are more than 18,000 volumes in this Library, besides a mass of 
unbound pamphlets and MSS., and other deposites of interest and value. 
The permanent funds of the society amount to $29,538,338, divided into 
three funds, viz: the librarian’s $13,351,78; a fund originally intended 
in part for researches among the aboriginal tribes in the West, which has 
accumulated to $12,056,20; and a residuary fund which may be em- 
ployed for any of the necessary purposes of the society and which amounts 
to $4,130,35. The first volume of the Society’s Transactions is on the 
fortifications, mounds and other antiquities of the West, by Caleb Atwa- 
ter, with some letters from other sources. The second volume comprises 
a Dissertation on Indian History and Languages, by Albert Gallatin, and 
Gookin’s History of the Praying Indians. A third volume, now in press, 
comprises the early records of the Massachusetts Bay company and colo- 
ny, from the original MSS. The Society have published a catalogue of 
its library, an expensive and valuable work. This institution will be an 
enduring monument of the munificence of its founder, the venerable 
printer, IsaAraH Tuomas. The library is rich in works pertaining to or 
illustrating American antiquities, history, politics, local history, typogra- 
phy, church history, the condition, character, languages, etc. of the abo- 
rigines. Its files of newspapers are very extensive and complete. Samuel 
F. Haven, librarian. 


LIBRARY OF THE ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.| 


This library was commenced in 1808. In 1819, a catalogue of 160 
pages was printed; in 1838, an elaborate catalogue was published in a 
volume of 581 pages, and a supplement was added in 1849, of 67 pages. 
The whole number of volumes, including some works which have been 
ordered, but not yet received, amounts to about 17,000. This total em- 
braces some duplicates. Of the works used as text-books and the more 
important books of reference, there is a considerable number of copies. 
Six or seven hundred dollars per annum, the income of a fund devoted 
to this purpose, are expended for the purchase of books. The library is 
a lending library to all connected with the Seminary, and, on certain 
conditions, to others. A great part of the books were purchased. The 
most important gift was that of the theological library of the late Rev. Dr. 
John Codman of Dorchester, amounting to 1250 volumes. Among the more 
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important works in the library are the following: Grevius’ Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum, etc. 45 vols. in 24, fol.; Gronovius’ Thesaurus Antiquita- 
tum Grecarum, 18 vols. fol.; Gruter’s Inscriptions, 2 vols. fol.; Sallen- 
gre Nov. Thesaurus, 8 vols. fol.; Scriptorum Veteram Nova Collectio, 
Rome, 1825 — 81, 10 vols. quarto; The Benedictine edition of many of 
the Fathers,’folio, in many vols.; Martianay’s ed. of Jerome; Martene 
and Durand’s Vet. Scriptor. et Monument. Collectio, 9 vols. fol. ; Hardu- 
in’s Conciliorum Collectio, 12 vols. fol.; Mansi’s Conciliorum Nova Col- 
lectio, 30 vols. fol. ; Odespun’s Concilia Novissima, 1 vol. fol.; Fleury’s 
Histoire, with the continuation, 36 vols. quarto ; Schroeckh’s Church His- 
tory with the continuation, 45 vols. ; the Magdeburgh Centuries, 9 vols. 
fol.; Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Greca, 10 vols. quarto; Latina, 6 vols. quar- 
to; Assemani Bib. Orientalis, 4 vols. fol.; Koran ed. Marracci, 2 vols. 
fol., St. Petersburgh ed. 1792, Hamburgh ed. 1694; Castell’s Lexicon 
Heptaglotton, 1 vol. fol.; Walton’s Polyglott, 6 vols. fol., 2 copies; the 
Paris Polyglott, 10 vols. fol.; the Antwerp Polyglott, 8 vols. fol.; Haye’s 
Biblia Maxima Versionum, 19 vols. fol.; Bibliotheca Frat. Polonorum, 8 
vols. fol.; Moreri’s Dictionaire, 8 vols. fol.; Bartolocci Bibliotheca Rab- 
binica, 5 vols. fol.; Bayle’s Dictionaire Historique, etc. 4 vols. fol.; the 
same in English, 10 vols. fol. ; Ducange’s Glossarium, 8 vols. fol. ; Memoires 
des Chinois, 16 vols. quarto, Paris, 1776 — 1814; Du Halde’s Descrip- 
tion de la Chine, 4 vols. fol.; Grossier’s Histoire de la Chine, 13 vols. 
quarto; Works of Venema, 24 vols.; of Apb. Usher, 13 vols.; H. Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus Ling. Gr., 8 vols. fol., 1672, Appendix, Lond. 1745, 2 
vols. fol.; ed. Hase, Paris incomplete ; R. Stephens’ Thes. Ling. Lat. 4 
vols. fol.; Works of Erasmus, 10 vols. fol., Leyden, 1703 — 6 ; of Luther, 
ed. Walch, 24 vols.; of Calvin, Amst. 1667 — 71, 9 vols. fol., 2 copies; of 
Zuingli, 11 vols. quarto, Zurich, 1828-42; Halle Allg. Litt. Zeit. from 
1785 to 1840, 142 vols. quarto; Ersch and Gruber’s Encycloprdie, 98 
vols. quarto; Paris Journal Asiatique, 50 vol8. 8vo.; Biographie Uni- 
verselle, ist Series, 52 vols. 8vo.; Oxford Library of the Fathers, $0 
vols. 8vo. ; complete Works of Dr. Priestley in 58 vols. ; complete Works 
of Hegel, 1832 -—42,in 20 vols. ; do. of Herder, 60 vols. in 30, Stuttgard 
1827-30; Byzantine Historians, ed. Niebuhr, 44 vols. 8vo.; Codex 
Ephremi Syri, 1 vol.; Fac-Simile of the Codex Alexandrinus in Brit. 
Museum, etc. The library has ordered a collection of between 2000 and 
3000 small books and pamphlets relating to or written by the Puritans and 
published in England in the time of Charles I., the Commonwealth, and 
Charles IJ. The department in the library, which is most fully supplied, 
is that relating to the Christian Fathers and Church history generally. It 
has also a good collection of works relating to biblical commentary, criti- 
cism and antiquities. It possesses also many of the best early editions of 
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the Greek and Roman Classics and works illustrative of them. It is quite 
deficient in works on the English language and standard English litera- 
ture ; in the productions of the English and American Paritans; in gene- 
ral works of science, which would be suitable to a theological library ; in 
the best later editions of the Classics, etc. Edward Robie, librarian. 


e 
LrprarRy or Brown UNIVERSITY. 


This library, though not among the largest, is among the most select 
and valuable in the country. A part of it was selected with great 
pains and with excellent judgment by Professor C. C. Jewett, now libra- 
rian of the Smithsonian Institution, who devoted a large part of several 
years to the purchase of books in several countries of Europe. The li- 
brary now contains about 28,000 bound volumes. At the time the Cata- 
logue was printed in 1843, the number of books was only 10,000. The 
library fund yields $1500 per annum, $1200 of which are devoted to the 
purchase of books. A new Catalogue is in the process of formation. 
Ameng the more important works are the following: The Moniteur Uni- 
verselle, complete from its commencement, 1789 to 1826, 77 vols, folio; 
Description de l’Egypte, 26 vols. of text, and about 500 folio engravings ; 
a complete set of the new series of the Memoirs of the five Academies of 
the French Institute, in 111 quarto volumes; a collection of Memoirs rela- 
tive to the history of France, edited by Guizot and Petitot, in 162 vols. 8vo. ; 
a complete set of the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, in 130 vole. 8vo.; 
the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, now numbering about 140 volumes; 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedie, now amounting to 100 vols. 4to. ; 
Canina’s work on Architecture, 9 vols. 8vo. of text and 3 large folio vols. — 
of plates; Il Vaticano, in 8 vols. folio; Museo Borbonico, 13 vols. folio ; 
the Musee Francais and Musee Royale, 6 folio vols. of engravings, with 
letter-press; Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
from 1665 to 1848, in 66 vols. 4to; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, in 
178 vols. 8vo.; a selection from the Reports of the British Parliament, 
in 100 folio vols.; a collection of works relating to Shakspeare, in 196 vols. ; 
Corpus Byzantinae Historiae, 30 vols. fol.; Graevius’ Thesaurus Antiqui- 
tatum et Historiarum Italiae, 23 vols. fol.; Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum, 8 vols. 8vo.; Montfaucon’s Antiquite Expliquie, 15 vols. folio ; 
Choiseul’s Voyage Pittoresque de la Grecé, 8 vols. fol. ; Howell and Cor- 
bett’s State Trials, 21 vols. 8vo.; nearly 200 vols. folio of Works of the 
Fathers, e. g. Chrysostom 13 vols., Thomas Aquinas 10 vols., Harduinian 
Collection of Councils 12 vols., Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum 28 vols., etc. : 
this Patristic Collection was purchased by the churches of various denomi- 
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nations in the city of Providence, $1200 being raised for this purpose. 
The pastors have free access to the library, in virtue of this donation. 
R. A. Guild, librarian. 

The library of the Athenaeum in Providence is very well selected, 
embracing the most important works in all those departments of English 
literature which are adapted to the general wants and tastes of an en- 
lightened community. The institution is admirably conducted, and is 
a model for all similar establishments. It has lately received the liberal 
donation of $10,000. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Cambridge. Public or College Library, " 66,000 
Medical Library, 1,200 
Law Library, 13,000 
Society Libraries of Students, 10,000 
Boston. Athenaeum Library, 50,000 
Boston Library, 12,000 
Historical Society, 9,000 
State Library, 7,000 
Mercantile Library, 7,000 
Worcester. Library of the Antiquarian Society 18,000 
Providence, R.I. College Library, 23,000 
Libraries of Students, 6,000 
Library of the Athenaeum, 17,000 
Andover. Library of the Theol. Seminary, 17,000 
Libraries of Students, 4,000 
Newton. Theol. Institution Library, 6,000 





Total, 256,200 


The number of valuable private libraries in Boston and its neighbor- 
hood is large. We may be permitted to refer toa few of them. Mr. 
George Ticknor, of Boston, author of the History of Spanish Literature, 
has a very choice collection of works in Spanish literature and in early 
English literature, amounting to more than 12,000 volumes. His collec- 
tion of the editions of Shakspeare and Milton and of works illustrative of 
them, is very large and valuable. It is stated that his Spanish libra- 
ry is unsurpassed out of Spain, and probably by only a very few 
there. Mr. E. A. Crowninshield of Boston, has a very choice collection 
in Belles Lettres; many of the volumes are printed on large paper. 
Mr. Prescott, the historian, has a well selected library, rich in Spanish 
literature. Mr. Thomas Dowse of Cambridgeport has a library of several 
thousand volumes, finely selected and of choice editions. Mr. Z. Hos- 
mer of the same place possesses a valuable library in general literature, 
including some classical works and an admirable collection of early 
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English poetry. The library of the Rev. Dr. Sears of Newton, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, contains several thousand volumes, se- 
lected with great care. In the department of history, secular and church, 
especially of the German States, it is extremely valuable, and contains 
many works not found, probably, in any other library in this vicinity. 
Mr. Charles Deane of Cambridge has a very good collection of choice 
books on early American history. The principal feature in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Brown of Providence is the early books on American history. 
Of books on American history, prior to 1700, his collection is perhaps 
the best in the country. He has choice copies of the Complutensian, 
Antwerp, Paris and Walton’s Polyglott, and a nice collection of the Al- 
dine editions of the classics. 

Mr. George Livermore of Cambridge has a library of about 3,000 
volumes, of rare value, as will be seen in the sequel. It has been 
his object to collect, first, the works of the best English authors in 
History, Biography, Poetry, etc.; second, works relating to or illus 
trating Typographical and Bibliographical Antiquities; third, the 
varying versions and editions of the Bible. In this rich collection, 
among others, are the following books and Mss.: In the department of 
Typographical and Bibliographical Antiquities, 1. ‘The Catholicon.” 
“A huge folio volume printed at Mentz in 1460 by GuTTENBERG, the 
inventor of printing. [This is believed to be the oldest printed volume 
in the country bearing the date, the Psalter of 1457 being the first book 
ever printed with the date, but no copy of that work is to be found in 
this country. A copy of the Mazarine Bible, supposed to have been 
printed about 1455, and to have been the first book ever printed, is now 
in the library of Mr. James Lenox of New York. It cost in London 
£500.] 2. “ Higden’s Polychronicon.” A small black letter folio vol- 
ume, printed in 1482, by Caxton, the first printer in England. [Mr. 
L. has also works from the press of Wynken de Worde and Richard 
Pynron, the successors of Caxton.] — 3. ““The Bay Psalm Book.” The 
first book from the New England press; printed at Cambridge by Ste- 
phen Daye in 1640. [Mr. L. has also specimens of printing by most of 
the principal printers of the 17th and 18th centuries in this country. 
Several by Dr. Franklin and his brother James, etc.] He has also quite 
a large number of black letter English books, including an early black 
letter Chaucer, Piers Ploughman, Roger Ascham, etc. 

In the class of Biblical Manuscripts, a Hebrew Ms. synagogue roll, 
being the book of Esther, from the Duke of Sussex’s library. The date 
not ascertained. — 2. The Latin Vulgate, entire. A very beautiful Ms., 
written during the 12th century on the most delicate vellum, and elabo- 
rately illuminated in colors. Also a similar but much smaller copy of 
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the 13th century. Both of these are from the collection of the late 
Duke of Sussex, and are described by Dr. Pettigrew in “ The Biblio- 
theca Sussexiana.” — 3. An English Ms. on paper, being a new metrical 
version of the book of Job, by George Sandys,'about 1620. This mano- 
script is also from the Sussex collection, and a description of it occupies 
six pages in Pettigrew’s “ Bibliotheca Sussexiana.” Mr. Pettigrew says, 
‘I presume this Mas. to be an original transcript of Sandys’s beautiful para- 
phrase upon the book of Job. I have made diligent search and inquiry 
to meet with some Ms. or autograph of the author... to satisfy myself 
on this point, but in vain.” Bib. Suss. Vol. I. Part 1, p. CCLI. 

In the department of printed Bibles are, 1. Latin Vulgate, large folio, 
printed at Basil, 1470. This is believed to be the oldest printed Bible 
in this country, excepting Mr. Lenox’s Mazarine Bible. Mr. L. has nu- 
merous other copies of the Latin Vulgate printed before the year 1500. 
— 2. Also Servetus’s Bible, being Pagninus’ Latin version, with notes by 
Servetus, 1542. Only a few copies were saved from the flames. Biblia 
Germanica, folio, printed at Augsburg, 1477. This edition is particularly 
described by Dibdin in his Bibliotheca Spenceriana, Vol. I. page 50. 
Mr. L. has numerous other German Bibles of the fifteenth century, some 
of them containing very curious, rude and grotesque engravings. — 8. 
Erasmus’ Greek Testament, first edition, and the first Testament ever 
printed, Basil, 1516; also the first Greek Bible, printed by Aldus at 
Venice, 1518, and the first Greek Testament printed in England, as well 
as the first one printed in the United States. — 4. Polyglott Psalter, Ge- 
noa, 1516, being the first polyglott work ever published, and containing 
the first Arabic ever printed. This work contains a remarkable note to 
Psalm 19: 4. Columbus is made to boast that he was the person appointed 
by God to fulfil the prophetic exclamation of David ; also the Psalteriam 
Quincuplex, Paris, 1509, and several others. 

Of English Bibles, 1. Wickliff’s New Testament; four different edi- 
tions, being all that have ever been printed. — 2. Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment, an early black letter copy, and various more recent editions. — 8. 
Coverdale’s Bible and Testament.—4. Matthew's [alias John Rogers] 
Bible, 1549, and another, 1551.—5. Cranmer’s Bible; several early 
black letter editions. — 6. The Genevan version; numerous editions. — 
7. The Bishop's Bible; first edition 1568, and several others. — 8. The 
Douay [or Roman Catholic], 1st ed., 1609, and many others. — 9. King 
James’ first edition, and many of the most remarkable subsequent edi- 
tions including those of 1638 and 1660, containing Bishop Chase’s “ Nota- 
ble Corruption ;” the Vinegar Bible of 1716, etc. 

Our view would be quite incomplete were we to omit a notice of the 
immense and inestimable collection belonging to the well known publish- 
ers and booksellers, Messrs. Little and Brown of Boston. During the 
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year 1849, this firm have published what are equivaleht to 65,000 octavo 
volumes ; have imported at least 75,000 volumes, of which 55,000 were 
English, the remainder French, German, etc.; and have at present a 
retail stock of about 80,000 volumes, including the law department. In 
this collection are embraced many works of great value and comparative 
rarity, e. g. Sylvestre Palaeographie Universelle, 4 vols. folio; Piranisi 
Oeuvres Complete, 29 vols. folio; Delphin edition of the classics, 185 
vols. 8vo; Il Vaticano; an Historical account of St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome, 8 vols. folio; 900 engravings from the Vatican Museum; Mack- 
lin’s saperb edition of the Bible ; Gould’s Birds of Europe ; Audubon’s 
Birds of America, 4 vols. folio; the Benedictine Historians of France, - 
20 vols. folio; the Byzantine Historians, 32 vols. folio; Walton’s Poly- 
giott, 8 vols. calf, a superb copy; the great French work on Egypt; the 
collection of Historical works on France in 60 vols. quarto, publithed by 
the French government; Didot’s edition of Greek authors; Stephens’s 
Thesaurus; Lemaire’s ed: of the classics, 142 vols. fol., etc. We are happy 
to add that a catalogue of this great collection is soon to be published. 
In this connection, we will subjoin a few facts gathered from the 
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“from the Select Committee on Public Libraries,” appointed by the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, and printed in August, 1849. It is a folio of 

$17 pages, and contains copious Minutes, tabular views, etc. The com- 
_ mittee were Lord Ebrington, Sir H. Verney, Sir John Walsh, the Lord 
Advocate, and Messrs. Ewart, Brotherton, Kershaw, Thicknesse, Wyld, 
M. Milnes, Charteris, G. A. Hamilton, Bunbury, D’Israeli, and Mack- 
innon. Sixteen sessions were held. Among the gentlemen examined 
were M. Guizot, M. Van der Weyer, the Belgian Ambassador, Mr. Ed- 
ward Edwards, one of the librarians of the British Museum, and a most 
intelligent witness, Mr. Henry Stevens, the well known American bibli- 
ographer, Mr. Maitland, solicitor general of Scotland, M. Libri, professor 
at Pisa, etc. The Report is full of invaluable information concerning the 
social and literary condition of the people of different countries in Eu- 
rope and in regard to the various means employed to elevate that condi- 
tion. We now propose to select a few of the more important facts. We 
may make further use of this Report hereafter. The principal libraries 
of the capital cities of Europe are as follows: 


Average annua! 


Name. When founded. Number of volumes. addition of vols. 
Paris National ¢ 1595 824,000 12,006 
Munich Royal t 1550 600,000 10,000 
Petersburgh Imperial 446,000 2,000 
London, British Museum 17538 485,000 80,000 


Copenhagen Royal + 1550 412,000 1,000 
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. Berkn Royal t 

Vienna Imperial ¢ 
Dresden Royal 

Madrid National ¢ 
Wolfenbiittel Ducal 
Stuttgard Royal 

Paris Arsenal 

Milan Brera ¢ 

Paris St. Genevieve 
Darmstadt Grand Ducal 


Florence Magliabecchian t 


Naples Royal t 
Brussels Royal t 
Rome Casanate 
Hague Royal t 
Paris Mazarine 
Rome Vatican 
Parma Ducal t 


Libraries in Hurope. 

1650 410,000 
1440 813,000 
1556 800,000 
1712 200,000 
1604 200,000 
1765 187,000 
1781 ? 180,000 
1797 ? 170,000 
1624 150,000 
1760 150,000 
1714 150,000 
1765 150,000 
1889 188,500 
1700? 120,000 
100,000 

1661 100,000 
465 ? 100,000 
1760 100,000 


(Jam. 


5,000 


1,800 


The libraries marked thus ¢ are entitled by law to a copy of every beok 
published within the States to which they respectively belong. Of the 
485,000 vols. in the British Museum, at least 200,000 have been presented 
or bequeathed. The rapid increase of the Paris National Library since 
1790 is to be mainly attributed to the suppression of convents, and to the 
confiscation of the property of emigrants and rebels. The oldest of the 
great libraries of printed books is probably that of Vienna, and is said to 
have been opened to the public as early as 1575. The town library of 
Ratisbon dates from 1430; St. Mark’s library at Venice from 1468; the 


town library at Frankfort from 1484. 


The chief university libraries are as follows: 


Gottingen, 


Breslau, 


Oxford, Bodleian, 


Tiibingen, 
Munich, 
Heidelberg, 
Cambridge, 
Bologna, 
Prague, 
Vienna, 
Leipsic, 
Copenhagen, 
Turin, 
Louvain, 
Dublin, 
Upsal, 
Erlangen, 
Edinburgh, 


17386 
1811 
1597 
1562 


1708 
1484 
1690 
1777? 
1777 
1544 
1730 ? 
1436 
1689 
1601 
1621 
1748 
1582 


eo 


$60,000 vols. 
250,000 
220,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
166,724 
150,000 
130,000 
115,000 
112,000 
110,000 
110,000 
105,000 
104,289 
100,000 
100,000 


90,854 
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The Gottingen, Prague, Turin and Upsal libraries are lending libra- 
res. Those of Gittingen, Oxford, Prague, Cambridge, Dublin and Tu- 
rin are legally entitled to topies of all works published within their re- 
spective States. The small library of the university of Salamanca is said 
to have been founded in 1215. The library of Turin dates from 1486, 
that of Cambridge from 1484, Leipsic 1544, Edinburgh 1582, the Bodleian 
1597. The annual expenditure of the Tiibingen library is about £760, 
of Gottingen £780, of Breslau £400, of the Bodleian £4000. 


PrRincipaL PousBiic LIBRARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





’ Aberdeen, King’s College, 84,000 

Marischal “ 12,000 

Armagh, Robinson library, 12,000 

Cambridge Public “ 166,724 

Queen’s College, 35,000 

Trinity “ 80,000 

Catharine Hall, 20,000 

Christ’s College, 10,000 

Dublin Trinity College, 104,239 

Marsh’s Library, 17,600 

Society 12,000 

Irish Academy, 9,815 

King’s Inn, 81,000 

Edinburgh Advocates, 148,000 

University, 90,854 

Writers to Signet, 50,000 

Glasgow University, 58,096 

Hunterian, 12,000 

Stirling’s 10,000 

London Museum, 435,000 

Sion College, 35,500 

Red Cross, 17,000 

Tennison, 8,000 

Lambeth, 24,000 

Manchester Chetham, 19,900 

Oxford Bodleian, 220,000 

All Saints’ College, 50,000 

Christ Church 80,000 
Radcliffe, 

Ashmolean, 30,000 

Queen’s College, 18,000 

Oriel, 15,000 

Wadham, 10,000 

St. Andrew’s University, 51,265 

Warrington Public, 4,500 

Approximate total, 1,771,498 
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Of volumes of MSS., 60,042 are reported. The number in the Red 
Cross Library in London, stated above at 17,000, according to the li- 
brarian’s testimony, is about 30,000 vols, including bound tracts and ser 
mons. > 


According to the Report of the Committee 


France contains 107 Public Libraries. 
Belgium 14 * 

Prussia 44 “ 

Austria, with Lombardy and Venice, 48 ig 

Saxony 6 " 

Bavaria 1 
Denmark 
Tuscany 
Paris 
Brussels 
Berlin 
Vienna 
Milan 
Dresden 
Munich 
Copenhagen 
Florence 


A wr mH COM VCO a 
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It is stated that there is only one public library in Britain, the Chet- 
ham in Manchester, equally accessible with the numerous libraries abroad. 
The libraries of France, says M. Guizot, “ are accessible in every way ; 
the library is open to every person who comes to read, and the books are 
lent to every one who is a known person in the town.” 

There are now five libraries in Great Britain, — the British Museum, 
Bodleian, Cambridge University, Advocates in Edinburgh, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, — which are entitled to receive a copy of all publica- 
tions in the kingdom. Six other libraries, formerly entitled to the privi- 
lege, now receive in lieu of it, altogether, £2,800 perannum. There are 
78 towns in Ireland, containing an average population of 2,300, in which 
there is no bookseller’s shop. 


A large part of the statistical facts in the Report of the Committee 
were communicated by Edward Edwards, Eeq., of the British Museum. 
Their general correctness, so far as relates to Germany, was vouched for 
by C. Meyer, German Secretary of Prince Albert. We find in the 
“Halle Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung,” for July 1849, a communication 
by Julius Petzholdt, making some corrections of Mr. Edwards’s state- ° 
ments in relation to the libraries in the kingdom of Saxony. Mr. E.'s 
statistics were first published in the London Statistical Society’s Journal. 
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The following is Mr. Petzholdt’s summary : Population of Saxony, 1,886,- 
488; number of libraries exceeding 10,000 vols., 8; aggregate popula- 
tion of the cities containing these libraries, 188,666; aggregate number 
of volumes in all the libraries, 554,000 ; average number of vols. in each 
hibrary, 69,250 ; No. of vols. to every 100 of the pop. of cities containing 
libraries, 301. Dresden, with 89,827 inhabitants has the Royal Library, 
$00,000 vols. and 2800 MSS., founded in the middle of the 16th century, 
and two other libraries of 12,000 and 10,000 vols. Leipsic, with 60,205 
pop., has the city library, 80,000 vols. and 2000 MSS., founded 1677, and 
the university library, 110,000 vols., founded in 1548. The other cities 
containing libraries are Freiberg, Zittau and Zwickau. 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. Stewart’s Morar Paitosopry.! 


“In this treatise Mr. Stewart has rather presented the opinions of oth- 
ers, than come forth in propria persona with any sustained pleading of 
his own ; and, as in most of his other performances, instead of grappling 
with the question, he presents us with the literature of the question — 
made of history therefore, rather than of argument, and altogether com- 
posing but the outline of what had been said or reasoned by other men, 
yet accompanied with a very few slight yet elegant touches from his own 
hand. We by no means agree with those who think of this interesting 
personage, that, considering the few substantive additions he made to 
philosophy, he therefore as a philosopher had gained an unfair reputa- 
tion. It is true, he has not added much to the treasures of science ; yet 
in virtue of a certain halo which by the glow of his eloquence and the 
purity and nobleness of his sentiments he threw around the cause, he 
abundantly sustained the honors of it. It reminds us of what is often re- 
alized in the higher walks of society, when certain men vastly inferior to 
others, both in family and in fortune, do, in virtue of a certain lofty bear- 
ing, in which they are upheld by the consciousness of a grace and a dig- 
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' The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. By Dugald Stew- 
art, F.R. SS. Lond. and Ed. Revised, with Omissions and Additions, by James 
Walker, D.D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. 
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nity that natively belong to them, not usurp the highest place in fashion, 
but have that place most readily awarded to them by the spontaneous 
consent and testimony of all. It was thus with Stewart in the world of 
letters. His rank and reputation were not owing either to the number or 
importance of the discoveries achieved by him. But he had what many 
discoverers have not. He had the sustained and lofty spirit of a high 
toned Academic, and never did any child, whether of science or poetry, 
breathe in an atmosphere more purely ethereal. The je ne scais quoi of 
manner does not wield a more fascinating power in the circles of fashion, 
than did the indescribable charm of his rare and elevated genius over 
our literary circles; and when we consider the homage of reverence and 
regard which he drew from general society, we cannot but wish that ma- 
ny successors may arise in his own likeness — who might build up an 
aristocracy of learning, that shall infuse a finer element into the system 
of life, than any which has ever been distilled upon it from the vulgar 
aristocracies of wealth and of power.” Chalmers’ Natural Theology, 
Book 1, Ch. iv. Note. 

So spake the Edinburgh theologian in regard to the Edinburgh philos- 
opher. We think that the merits of Stewart have been undervalued by 
Chalmers even. It has been fashionable to say, that Stewart entered into 
the mansion which Reid had left, repainted its walls, and ornamented 
them with foreign pictures, but erected no edifice of hisown. He was 
so modest that he chose to express his best thoughts in the language of 
his predecessors, but had he uttered them without this grateful acknowl- 
edgment of their previous recognition, he would not have been charged 
with a defect in originality of genius. If some other philosophers who 
have escaped this charge, had been equally punctilious with Stewart in 
quoting the authorities to which they were indebted, and in selecting the 
choicest expressions of others for the adorning of their own thoughts, 
they would forfeit their claims to the originality which is now ascribed to 
them. One distinction between Brown and Stewart is this: the former 
strives to make the impression that he differs from his predecessors, and 
the latter that he agrees with them ; yet if Brown had been characterized 
by the grateful temper of Stewart, and if Stewart had possessed the dar 
ing and impulsiveness of Brown, he who is now justly extolled as an in- 
ventive philosopher would appear to be, after all, indebted to others for 
his inventions even, and he who is now unjustly stigmatised as a copyist 
would be regarded as an acute and discriminating thinker. 

We are happy to perceive that a new edition of Stewart's Philosophy 
of the Active and Moral Powers has been published in this country, and 
that it has been enriched by its accomplished editor with so many valua- 
ble illustrations and notes. By some changes in the rhetorical structare 
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of the work, especially by the introduction of sub-sections, it is now ad- 
mirably adapted as a text-book to the use of students in our colleges. Its 
influence upon the spirit of the youthful scholar cannot fail to be health- 
ful, aud it will abundantly repay the oft-repeated study of preachers 
and politicians. 


2. BowEn’s Lowey. Lectores.! 


We are glad that these Lectures have been given to the public. We 
deem them well worthy of a permanent place in the Philosophy and Lite- 
rature of our country. The subjects of which they treat are among the 
most interesting and important which can occupy the human mind. 
Although of an abstract nature, and above the ordinary range of thought 
and speculation, they are brought, by the clearness and simplicity with 
which they are unfolded, within the comprehension of a wide class of 
readers. The language, too, is not only clear, but remarkably free and 
flexible, adapting itself, with the utmost facility, to all the shades of thought. 
And the Philosophy which runs through the whole, is everywhere so 
gracefully allied to the sentiments of our moral and religious natures, and 
flows on withal amid such an exuberance of charming illustration and 
beautiful imagery, that we are delighted with the volume and lose all con- 
sciousness of fatigue in following its pages. Instead of toiling, with weary 
limb, along the worn and dusty highways of Scottish metaphysics, or 
climbing, with uncertain step, the giddy heights of German transcendental- 
ism, we find ourselves floating down a gentle stream whose banks are 
adorned on either side by cultivated fields, smiling meadows, and the cheer- 
ful habitations of men. 

But while it is scarcely possible to speak in too high praise of these Lec- 
tures, as a clear and graceful exposition of the philosophical system of 
the author, the system itself is, we think, open to objections. The grand 
dogma upon which it rests, and which determines throughout its character, 
is the immediate, unceasing, personal agency of the Deity in every part 
of the material universe. Matter has no inherent efficiency. It is the 
mere passive recipient of impressions made upon it by a power without it- 
self. Cohesion, gravity, chemical affinity, electric and magnetic attraction 
and repulsion are only different modes of the Divine agency. Physical 
events are not connected with one another by the relation of cause and 
effect, but simply that of antecedent and consequent. There is a fixed or- 


' “Lowell Lectares on the Application of Metaphysical and Ethical Scicnce to 
the Evidences of Religion: delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, in the 
Winters of 1848-49, by Francis Bowen. Boston: Charles C. Little & James Brown 
1849” [This Notice is communicated by a Correspondent—Eps.] 
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der of succession, and nothing more. The idea of secondary causes in na- 
ture, upon which these events depend, and by which the order of their suc- 
cession is determined, is illusory. They are nowhere to be found. They do 
not exist. God is the immediate and sole cause of the innumerable changes 
which are every moment occurring throughout the whole of his physical 
creation. Nay, each one of these changes is, separately and independently, 
evolved by a special volition of the Deity. When a lighted coal is ap- 
plied to gunpowder, it is not the coal or anything conveyed by it, but the 
immediate agency of God that determines the explosion. Neither is it the 
gunpowder that explodes. That is mere passive matter, capable of being 
acted upon, but not of itself acting. The display of power connected with 
it, is due to the co-existing portion of the Divine substance; for, recog- 
nizing apparently the axiom of the old philosophers, that nothing can act 
except where it is, Mr. Bowen includes in his fundamental hypothesis, not 
merely the virtual but the substantial ubiquity of the Almighty. The 
plant is not produced from the seed; neither is it dependent, at any one 
stage of its development, upon what it was at a preceding stage; but its 
condition, each moment, is determined by the immediate and sole agency 
of the Deity. It is not the food which we take that nourishes and 
strengthens us: that has no such power; that is merely the antecedent 
to a higher manifestation of the Divine energy, through the several parts 
of our corporeal frames. There is no such thing as physical causation. 
All power has its origin in mind — in the personal agency of spiritual be- 
ings. Indeed, our only notion of it is derived from what we are conscious 
of in our own voluntary acts. 

The reasons assigned for adopting this view of the nature of causation 
and the character of the material universe are, mainly, the following. 
1. In no case whatever are we able to perceive any actual connection 
among physical events. All that our senses make known to us, or that we 
learn from the investigations of science, is the order of their succession. 
2. We cannot predicate attraction and repulsion of matter. They 
necessarily imply the exercise of power ; and this, so far as our knowledge 
extends, is always personal. $. The reference of physical events to secon- 
dary causes is incompatible with the idea of God’s moral government and 
superintending Providence; nay, when legitimately carried out, the doc- 
trine necessarily leads to materialism, atheism, and Spinozism. 

The first of these considerations is, we think, insufficient to justify the 
inference which is drawn from it. It is true that we do not, in any case, 
perceive the tie which binds together two successive events, as the contact 
of the lighted coal and the explosion of the gunpowder. This circum- 
stance, however, affords no reason for doubting the reality of its existence. 
We do not perceive it, because it is not an object of sense — because we 
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have no faculties for directly apprehending it. This is true of power in 
all its forms and under all its manifestations. Even in the case of our 
own personal acta, from which Mr. Bowen supposes we originally derive the 
idea of causation, all that we really perceive or have any knowledge of, is 
order of succession. The motion follows the volition ; but how, or why, 
we know not. The connection between the two is as perfectly hidden 
from us as in any other case of antecedent and consequent. Until some 
other reason therefore, besides our inability to perceive it, shall be as- 
signed for denying to material bodies the power of causation, we think 
men generally will, continue to ascribe it to them — will continue to be- 
lieve that the plant is actually produced from the seed, and that food is 
of real efficacy in nourishing and strengthening our bodies. 

Neither are we prepared to admit that attraction and repulsion, the two 
great forces to which all the phenomena of the outward world are imme- 
diately referable, cannot be attributes of matter. Why can they not ? 
What do we know of matter inconsistent with such a supposition? Nay, 
what do we know of it, except through these very manifestations? What 
other means have we of inferring its existence even ? Shall we deny to it 
the very attributes, the only attributes, by which it makes itself known to 
us? If we suppose it to exist at all, why should we not ascribe to it pow- 
ers adequate to the production of the phenomena exhibited ? Mr. Bowen 
would indeed distinguish the geometrical properties of matter, and its vis 
inerliae, or passive resistance to change from rest to motion and from mo- 
tion to rest, from the active forces which everywhere pervade it, and upon 
which all its changes are immediately dependent. The former he ascribes 
to the matter itself; the latter, to the direct agency of the Deity. But the 
distinction, however just it would at first appear, is without foundation in 
nature. In the actual constitution of matter, we find the two classes of 
properties connected with one another in such a manner that it is impos- 
sible to separate them. The one class grow out of the other. The form of 
bodies is immediately dependent upon the attractive and repulsive forces 
of their component atoms, and varies just as these vary. Their vis inertiae 
is always in exact proportion to their weight or specific gravity ; and were 
the invisible chains which bind them to the earth and to one another to be 
suddenly dissolved, there can be little doubt that it would wholly dis- 
appear. 

Nor, lastly, are we able to perceive that the doctrine of secondary causes 
is less compatible with the idea of the moral government and superintend- 
ing providence of God, than the reference of all physical events to his im- 
mediate agency. So far as we see, the difficulties, if they deserve to be 
called such, are precisely the same, on either supposition. It is the fixed 
order of sequence among these events that would seem to impair their 
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availability for moral purposes, and render them but inflexible instrv- 
ments in the hands of God for governing his intelligent and accountable 
creatures ; and this remains unaltered, in whatever manner we conceive 
the events to be produced. Mr. Bowen, strangely enough, appears to for- 
get that the laws which govern the evolution of the material phenomena 
are learned from experience, and not deduced from theory — that they 
are just as invariable, and in all respects precisely the same, whether they 
rest immediately upon the Divine will, or have their origin in the endow- 
ments of the material atoms. That the supposition of inherent powers in 
matter necessarily leads to materialism, atheism, and Spinozism, as we 
think all will agree, he entirely fails to show. No such monstrous absurdi- 
ties are, in fact, involved in the hypothesis. 

But while he would push what we believe to be the only just and ra- 
tional view of the constitution of the universe to consequences so revolting, 
he is not sufficiently mindful of all the bearings of his own doctrine. In Lec- 
ture IX. he presents the usual proofs of an Author of Nature from the mani- 
festations of intelligence and design in the world around us, without appa- 
rently being aware that the hypothesis with which he starts, and upon 
which his whole system is built up, is utterly subversive of the argument. 
This argument is founded upon the manifold appearances of contrivance 
and adaptation in the outward universe. But if matter have no efficiency, 
these are only appearances. If there be no power of causation in the ma- 
terial atoms, they cannot be employed as means for the production of ends. 
On this supposition, the very idea of both means and ends, is necessarily ex- 
cluded. Every event, every change in the outward world, is produced by 
the immediate agency of the Deity. The numerons and beautiful contri- 
vances, as we are accustomed to regard them, embodied in the organic 
structure of man and of the different orders of the lower animals, have no 
part in the accomplishment of the purposes for which we suppose them in- 
tended. It is all illusion. These frames of ours, in reality, embody no 
contrivances— accomplish no purposes. Innumerable phenomena are in- 
deed every moment occurring within them; but each one of these phe- 
nomena is separately and independently evolved by a special act of the 
Divine will. The powers revealed in matter are, in our hands, it is true, 
proper instrumentalities ; and we are continually making use of them as 
such. But they cannot be so employed by God, for they all resolve them- 
selves into his own agency. The doctrines of efficient and of final causes, 
in the world around us, must therefore stand or fall together—a truth 
which we deem worthy of the serious consideration of those who suppose 
they are advancing the interests of piety, and placing upon a surer foun- 
dation the moral government of God, by denying the ministry of the dif- 
ferent forms of matter in the accomplishment of his ‘purposes, and thas 
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obliterating from the face of the universe all marks of an inéelligent and 
designing Author. 

Mr. Bowen supposes the mind or soul of every human being to be “an 
indivisible unit,” “a monad in technical phrase,” a direct and special 
creation of the Almighty. This view of its constitution he endeavors to 
support from the facts of consciousness. Throughout the whole argument, 
however, he confounds two things not only different but in their nature 
totally dissimilar — unity of person and indivisibility of substance. It is 
only with the former of these that consciousness has anything to do. Mat- 
ter, on the other hand, he supposes to be infinitely divisible, and in proof 
of it, makes use of the old argument of the mathematicians, which in real- 
ity applies only to space. 

The more practical portions of these Lectures present fewer points for 
criticism. Mr. Bowen’s ethics are better than his metaphysics, and his re- 
ligion is better than his philosophy. His errors are errors of the head and 
not of the heart. The obligations to virtue and piety are placed upon their 
true foundations. They are made known but not created by God. They 
rest on the eternal principles of right. These are authoritatively re- 
vealed in the conscience. They are still further enforced by that moral 
government which God visibly exercises over us, and which is so far 
perfect in this life as “to need no apology,” and to afford no just ground 
for the expectation of another. He does not reject the idea of a future 
retribution, but makes that like the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, 
rest solely upon the teachings of inspiration. The tone of the volume is 
throughout elevated, and its spirit loyal to the great interests of virtue, 
humanity and truth. The just sentiments which everywhere pervade it, 
will, with most readers, do much towards commending its philosophy. 
Its literary merit too, as we have already intimated, is of a high order. — 
In this respect, indeed, it is all that we should expect from the pen of 
the accomplished editor of the first literary periodical in our country. 


8. MONUMENTS OF THE MIssISsIPPI VALLEY.! 


This volume is the first ripe fruit of that singular but noble tree of 
knowledge, sent hither by the munificence of a foreigner, to be nurtured 
in the soil of freedom for the benefit, not simply of the millions that are 


' Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. I. Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley ; comprising the Results of extensive original Surveys and 
Explorations. By E. G. Squier, A. M., and E. H. Davis, M. D. Published by 
the Smithsonian Institation, City of Washington, 1848. 4to pp. 306. 

Reports, etc., of the Smithsonian Institution, exhibiting its plans, operations 
and financial condition up to Jan. 1, 1849; from the third annual report of the 
Board of Regents. Presented to Congress, Feb. 19, 1849. Svo. pp. 732. 
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to crowd our own immense territories, but of the whole world. It is “ for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” By this compre- 
hensive design, Smithson has evinced a mind as capacious as his bequest 
was princely. 

For so sagacious a philanthropist to commit such a trust to our charge, 
instead of even leaving it in the hands of his own renowned England, is a 
compliment to our country, a proof of his confidence in the stability, integ- 
rity and enlightened policy of our government, which will be highly ap- 
preciated in Europe as well as in this country. Had he left it simply or 
chiefly for our good, to raise us ere long to a literary equality with Eu- 
ropean nations, however noble and ennobling the charity, it would yet 
have borne but little of its present commendatory aspect. While treat- 
ing us as a munificent patron, and reposing a confidence in our wisdom 
to manage the legacy for ourselves, he would still have regarded us 
rather as beneficiaries than as the guardians and dispensers of a boon for 
all mankind. The moral effect of this preference by so shrewd a judge 
in such matters, must eventually be felt on the mind of Europe, first on 
her literati, and then on all the descending grades of her population. 
Especially must this be the result if our nation shall prove itself worthy 
of the trust. What (the savans of England and of France and of Ger- 
many and of Italy may now be saying), what, the American Congrese 
made, not the ward but the guardian of such a trust? these Americans 
who write no books? What if they do fight well, and successfully guard 
their own boasted liberties, and their commerce floats on every sea, and 
every woman and child among them can read, and every man can write 
his own vote, yet what has all this to do with the guardianship of a hite- 
rary bequest for the whole world? It has much to do with it, replies the 
gifted seer who made the bequest. These are the people I can safely 
trust for executing my designs. They love learning, however few of 
them have as yet had the means and leisure for adding to its stores. 
Prizing it as they do, they will seek for it as for hid treasure. And with 
their enterprise, their commerce, their missions, they will diffuse it round 
the world. Theirs, too, is a government as stable as it is free and en- 
lightened and energetic. To whut dynasty of kings on earth could I so 
safely commit my treasure for enlightening the world? Where will be 
those dynasties some scores of years hence, and where the institutions 
committed to their care? America, too, will itself be a world in the 
lapse of a very few centuries. 

Such, from the shade of Smithson, will be the reply to every ponder- 
ing savan who may now be lost in wonder at the fact that so gifted a 
mind should select our Congress as its trustee. 

But, as touching this last topic, a wise assignment of the funds, why 
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commit them to the disposal of any national government? and especially 
of so popular a government, where one party is dominant to-day, and an- 
other to-morrow ; where the doctrine that “the spoils belong to the vie- 
tors” is so often the order of the day, and where the leaders of no politi- 
cal party can be presumed fit for the organization and management of 
anything more literary than a political club? Will not the funds be in- 
stantly squandered, or the offices conferred on political favorites, ignorant 
of their duties, and changed with every change of party, and before they 
ean have time to learn those duties ? Or will not the whole be rendered 
fatile in the pursuit of some chimerical project, or wasted on ostentatious 
buildings ? Why not rather commit such a trust to a select body of pru- 
dent and literary men, who are the only men capable of managing any 
literary institution ? just as has been judged needful in regard to nearly 
all our literary institutions. 

On this question we must confess we had at first and for a long time 
the saddest forebodings, And our a-priori scepticiem was only increased 
by a knowledge of the havoc made in some of our institutions of learning 
by State interference. And even now, we cannot resist the belief that 
Smithson himself must have had either a much deeper or a much shal- 
Jower insight than most of us into the true genius of our nation, or else 
he could not thus have embarked his treasure, and with it his reputation 
for sound judgment, and what was more, his fond hopes for posthumous 
usefulness to the whole world by the wealth a kind providence had given 
him. Easily enough, indeed, might he, like any one of us, anticipate the 
hability, which so speedily proved a reality, of the total loss of the fund 
by a bad investment. But could he see that, by the very conferment of 
so princely a trust on swch a people, done too in the eye of all Europe, 
and for the good of mankind, he touched a cord in our national pride, 
which would not allow a moment’s delay in replacing the entire sum? 
Perhaps. In either case, whether owing to his knowledge or his igno- 
rance of us, the event has proved the felicity of his selection. But few 
among the kings of the earth would 20 cheerfully have assumed an ex- 
post facto guarantee of euch a deposit. And one of our largest and most 
enterprising institutions, some thirty years ago, deliberately declined a 
munificent donation to its funds, designed for gratuitous instruction to 
those bearing the donor’s name, and coupled with the condition of its 
guaranteeing to this object five per cent. annually on the amount given. 
And well was it for Yale College that her sage financier dissuaded her 
from the tempting boon ; for in a short time the favorite benk in which 
she would probably have invested this, as she did a large portion of her 
other funds, became a total failure. Nor can we believe that even the 
richest ef our States would have been found ready to meet such an exi- 
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gency. A deafening clamor would have silenced the proposal. But 
our whole nation could meet it without inconvenience. And it did meet 
it, not only without a murmuring word from any faction, but with the 
proud approbation of all, both high and low. 

And where now would have been the Smithsonian fund, if it had been 
entrusted to some literary corporation, however wise in the management 
of literary matters, and if they had invested it in some alluring stocks 
just as evanescent as the Mississippi bonds or the New Haven Eagle Bank ? 
Would even a bankrupt State, when recovering from her bankruptcy, 
have thought of replacing the funds ? 

By this act, so honorable to our nation, she has now virtually become 
the guarantee of this fund forever. It is safe while she is safe. But of 
what other literary institution beneath the sun can the like be said ? 

Another question, however, of scarcely less importance, remains. Will 
the institution be so conducted as to answer its design? Has it adopted 
a wise plan? And will the plan be executed? Yes, we think we may 
now answer to both of these questions. The same magnanimity which 
so promptly replaced the lost funds, rose aleo superior to all grovelling 
and party considerations in the arrangements to be made for executing 
the designs of the philanthropic founder. In a word, every man, of 
whatever political or religious creed, seemed inspired with the same 
spirit. If we are proud to say this, it is a pride which will rouse no en- 
vy, because shared alike by all lovers of our race. For full well did 
those members of Congress know, that to make a party question of such 
a trust, would be at once not only the ruin of the design, but the foulest 
disgrace to the party that should do it. And equally well did they know, 
that the Congress, as a body, were unfit for devising and executing plans 
for its accomplishment. And yet they well knew there were honorable 
men among the different parties, fully competent to the task. It only re- 
mained to designate those men, and commit the initiatory work to their 
hands. : 

Well is it, for such an exigency, that literature — as well as commerce 
and manofactures and agriculture and legal science — has its represen- 
tatives in our halls of legislation. There was no lack of such talent on 
this occasion. And if parties must exist in a free government, it is often 
well that they should be relatively too powerful as well as too jealous of 
each other, and too conscious of the very nature of party spirit, to allow 
either of them to arrogate the control of such an interest, and convert it 
into a party engine. And if great infirmities there must needs be in any 
free body of legislators, well is it when they are so aware of these infir- 
mities as not to attempt what they do not understand. 

The men selected to give shape and activity to the new institation, 
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have indeed been slow in their work, provokingly slow, as we have here- 
tofore thought. But slow as they have been in organizing the institu- 
tion, yet these men have by no means been dilatory. This is manifest 
from the novelty, the extent, the difficulties, and the excellence of the 
work achieved. God himself did not organize his own vast and beautifal 
world in a day. But when done, it was enough that his own omniscience 
coald pronounce it all very good. 

The pamphlet at the head of this article affords a very clear and ex- 
tended view of what has been done and what is contemplated in the plan 
of the institution. But we have not space for even a sketch of its con- 
teuts. Suffice it to say, for those who may yet need the information, that 
it is no part of the design of this institution to afford an academic train- 
ing to young men. In strict accordance with the design of its founder, 
it is shaped for the twofold purpose of increasing and diffusing knowledge 
among mankind. And this is to be done by stimulating and aiding all 
sorts of research for useful knowledge, and by diffusing the results as 
widely as possible. No branch is excluded, in which the boundaries of 
knowledge can be extended. The walks of art, science, literature, as- 
tronomy, geography, ethnology, invention, are all included in its plan. 
In particular cases, men are to be aided in their investigations by afford- 
ing them the means and implements. And when discoveries or improve- 
ments are made, these are to be published to the world for the general 
good, and the publications either sold (at cost, we believe), without copy 
right, or given to colleges and other important institutions, or exchanged 
with literary and philosophical societies for other publications. 4 

Public lectures are to be given at Washington, during the sessions of 
Congress, where is also to be a library of rare books, and an extensive 
museum. 

This first volume of its Contributions is a very happy illustration of the 
design of the Institution, and a pledge of its future usefulness. We have 
here the results of great and patient research into a subject of profound 
interest to us as Americans, and to the whole literary world, — the exist- 
ing monuments of that almost fabulous race of men who inhabited our 
country before the present race of Indians. Who were they? Whence 
did they come? And whither have they gone? These are indeed ques- 
tions on which our two laborious investigators have hardly touched. 
They do not indulge themselves much in the formation of theories. But 
they have done much in bringing to light the mighty works of these abo- 
rigines, and have thereby showed us what they were — a race, to whom 
the savages found here by our ancestors cannot be compared. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, we are almost led to conclude, by a stady of these 
monuments, that either these barbarians vanquished that more civilized 
race in spite of all their strong fortifications, and drove them south 
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towards Mexico, or else that the ancient race unaccountably degenerated 
into such savages as were here found by the Europeans. Either suppo- 
sition is, a priori, alike improbable. The former, however, finds some 
analogy in the conquests of the northern hordes in Europe and Asia. 

A large part of the mounds as yet thoroughly examined, are in the 
State of Indiana, where they are found in the greatest number. The an- 
cient population of that region must have been much more dense than 
could be sustained by the chase; and the remains of art found in the 
mounds, lead to the belief of a considerable degree of civilization, though 
by no means so great as it was in Mexico and Peru. One portion of the 
mounds were evidently for fortifications ; another, for places of worship ; 
and another, for sepulchral monuments. In the last, the remains of a 
human body, sometimes nearly an entire skeleton, are found at the bot- 
tom. The form, height, and extent of the mounds, in different cases, are 
very various. The greatest skill is displayed in the structure of the for- 
tifications; and they are on much the largest scale, often enclosing many 
acres, and fitted, by a provision for water, etc., for sustaining a long siege 
and sheltering the population resorting to them. 

In order well to understand any of these structures, drawings are in- 
dispensable. Accordingly, the volume before us contains 48 lithographic 
plates and 207 wood engravings. They are well executed, and are amply 
sufficient for the purpose. Indeed the mechanical as well as the fur more 
important part of the whole work, is admirably done. The book cannot 
fail of proving a lasting honor to the Institution and to our country. 

This work would probably not have been published at all, had it not 
been for this Institution. The expense would have been too great, with 
the limited sale that could be anticipated, for private adventure or for any 
of our literary societies. From the permanent fund of this institution, 
amounting to more than $650,000, and yielding annually about $40,000, 
and if managed, as hitherto, with strict economy, there will be ample means 
for the like issue of future works; and with the plans already formed 
for procuring important works, and from the spirit and enterprise already 
roused, we may well anticipate the preparation of a series of volumes that 
will meet the expectations that the present is so well fitted to inspire. 

More space has already been devoted to this brief article than can or- 
dinarily be afforded to notices of publications which are not more imme- 
diately connected with the main design of this journal. But while thus 
compelled to omit much of what we should gladly say, we cannot close 
without expressing our grateful and increased confidence in the talent, 
assiduity, and faithfulness of the two officers on whom is devolved the 
chief labor of conducting the affairs of the Institution, — the Secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Henry, and the Assistant Secretary and Librarian, Mr. Charles 
C. Jewett. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
MISCELLANIES — THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. 


Dr. TaoLvck’s Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, in the 
English translation, of Menzies, is in the Andover press, and will be pub- 
lished in the beginning of the Spring. It is regarded by the author, we 
believe, as his most finished work, and is one of the finest specimens we 
have of a full, learned, and Christian Commentary, eminently instructive 
for theological as well as biblical students — Rev. Joseph B. Felt of Bos- 
toa, long known as one of our most indefatigable antiquaries, has in pre- 
peration an Ecclesiastical History of New England, in two vols. 8vo. 
The first vol. is in a state of considerable forwardness. — A Translation 
of the Church History of Prof. Karl Hase of Jena, by Prof. Blumenthal 
of Dickinson College, and Rev. C. P. Wing of Carlisle, is in press at 
Philadelphia. In the original it is an octavoof 615 pp. The first edition 
was printed in 1834; the fifth and lastin 1844. For remarks on the value 
of this work, see B. S. vol. V. 432. On page 611 of our last vol., we alluded 
to the publication in London of an English translation of Dr. Nitzsch’s 
System of Christian Doctrine. We observe in the Eclectic Review, an 
article from which it appears that the translation is so inadequate and 
erroneous as to be nearly worthless. 

A valuable Memoir of the late Prof. Fiske of Amherst College, together 
with a selection from his Sermons and other writings, has been published 
at Amherst, under the editorial charge of Dr. Humphrey, late president 
of the College. The volume will be welcomed by the numerous pupils 
of Prof. Fiske and others asa worthy tribute to the memory of a good 
man, an able preacher, and an accurate and accomplished scholar. 

The 2d vol. of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament is 
published in 8vo. pp. 467, and extends from the Acts to the 2d of Thes- 
salonians inclusive. The remaining vol. will not appear for some time. 
Tholuck’s Anzeiger, July, 1849, remarks of vol. I.: “It can hardly be 
doubtful that this Introduction to the Gospels, on account of the new 
matter which it brings before English readers, will have a large circula- 
tion in America, as well as in England and Scotland, and will soon reach 
a new edition.” — A Work on the Irregular and Defective Verbs of the 
Greek Language, their Forms, Meaning and Quantity, by Rev. William 
Veitch, has been published at Edinburgh, 12mo. 316 pp. A classical 
friend, who has used the work, informs us that it is prepared with skill 
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and thorough knowledge of the subject.— Dr. L. Schmits’s 2d ed. of 
Niebuhr’s Roman Lectures is a very welcome book, and is, in part, a new 
work. The 1st vol., embracing the period from the beginning of Rome 
to the first Punic war, is wholly new. It was prepared by Dr. Isler of 
Hamburg, by the collation of a considerable number of MSS. Notes, 
and then translated into English by Dr. Schmitz, and enlarged from his 
own notes. Inthe 2d vol. 100 pages of new matter are inserted previous 
to the account of the death of Sertorius. At the close of the 3d vol. are 
eight new Lectures, carrying the history down from the death of Con- 
stantine to the overthrow of the Western Empire. — The sum of £3000 
has been subscribed in England to found a new College in Oxford to in- 
crease the number of well educated clergy and to render a residence 
there more accessible to persons of moderate means. It is supposed that 
£30,000 will be needed in order to lay a foundation for the education of 
50 scholars. 

We regret to hear that the publication of the Halle Allgemeine Litera- 
tur Zeitung was to cease with the December No., 1849. It has been in 
existence sixty-five years, and under the editorial charge of a number of 
successive professors at Halle in the various departments of knowledge. 
As a literary and scientific work it has been of great worth, and as the 
record of the literary history of almost three fourths of a centary, it will 

.always have a permanent value. The form of the work and the method 
of publishing it would be viewed out of Germany as quite inconvenient. — 
The 10th vol. of the Exegetical Manual to the Old Testament, embracing 
the exposition of the Books of Kings, by Otto Thenius of Dresden, is in 
press. The first eight vols. cost in Germany about six dollars, and em- 
brace the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Job, Proverbs and the remain- 
der of the Old Testament except Canticles and Daniel. De Wette’s 
Manual, embracing the whole New Testament in 3 vols., or 11 parts, is 
worth in Germany, from five to six dollars. — A second enlarged and im- 
proved edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians has just appeared. — Prof. Hermann of Gottingen, has published 
a small vol. on Law and the Lawgiving Power in Greece.— Dr. Neander is 
engaged on the vol. of Church History, which embraces the period from 
1308 to 1517. He is compelled to use the sight and hands of others ia 
the accomplishment of his work. — Dr. K. F. Becker, the well known 
German grammarian, died at Offenbach on the Maine, Oct. 4, in his 75th 
year, His “ Organism of the German Language,” 1827, and other gram- 
matical works, proceed on the idea that language is a part of man’s or- 
ganic structure. — The number of students in the University of Halle in 
the summer of 1849, was 693; in 1829, it was 1291, of whom 934 were 
atudents of theology. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., Prof. of Theol. in Bangot Theol. Seminary. 


A THEOLOGICAL inquiry has been revived of late, which had beea 
regarded as long settled, whether the sufferings of Christ were confined 
to his human nature, or whether the Divine nature also suffered. Did 
he suffer only as man, or partly, principally, as God ? 

It is admitted on either side of this question, that our blessed Saviour 
is both God and man; that he possesses both a Divine and a human 
nature-——a human body and a human soul — mysteriously united so 
a6 to constitute but one person. It is also admitted that he suffered the 
Just for the unjust, and by his sufferings and death made a full atone- 
ment for sin. But the question is, In which nature did he suffer? In 
the human only, or also inthe Divine? Did he suffer only as a man, — 
a divinely strengthened and supported man ; or did the Divinity also suf- 
fer? Were his sufferings partly — and if partly, chiefly —those of God? 

This question, though necessarily one of some intricacy, is obviously 
one of great importance. It respects God, —the Creator, Preserver, 
and Governor of all things — the only proper object of supreme love 
and worship. It respects Christ, —the only Saviour of lost men, — 
the soul and centre of the religion of the Gospel. It respects the atone- 
ment,— the most stupendous and astonishing of all Divine works, — 
the only foundation of mortal hopes. Such a question should never be 
approached but with reverence and humility, with a deep sense of our 
own igaorance and weakness, and with the most earnest supplications 
for the Divine assistance and blessing. 
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Tn discussing this question, it is necessary, first of all, to disencumber 
it, or to separate it from several others which have been confounded 
with it. 

1.. The question before us, then, is not, whether the Divine Being is 
in such sense tmmutable, as to be incapable of anything like a succes- 
sion of views and exercises. Many excellent Christians have believed 
that there is, and must be, in the mind of God, something like a suc- 
cession of views. Not that anything ever presents itself to his infinite 
mind, which was before unknown or unanticipated. God foresees, be- 
cause he has purposed, all future contingencies and events. But then a 
foreseen event is not yet an actual event, nor is foreknowledge, even to 
the mind of God, precisely the same as present knowledge. Ten thou- 
sand things which were but foreseen yesterday, have come into actual 
existence to-day ; and in passing from the foreseen to the actual, there 
has been, in respect to each, a real change. All these changes God has 
seen. He must have seen them, if he sees things as they are. And 
the seeing of them, as they came along, must have constituted a con- 
tinual succession of views. 

And as God is immutably holy, this change of views must have been 
followed by a corresponding change of holy feelings or affections. As 
God does not view things to-day precisely as he did yesterday (and for 
the very good reason that things actually ure not to-day as they were 
yesterday, and God must view them at all times as they are) so he 
does not feel towards them to-day just as he did yesterday. His feel- 
ings, both days, have been unchangeably and perfectly holy ; but in 
order that they might be so, they must have corresponded perfectly, 
and that too at every instant, to the constantly changing condition of 
things. 

So have thought and reasoned some of our soundest and ablest theo- 
logians, both in ancient and modern times. But in so doing they have 
not conceded, nor have they thought of conceding, that the Dive na- 
ture of Christ participated directly in his last sufferings. The two 
questions are as remote from each other as almost any that can be 
imagined. 

2. The question before us is not, whether God is in such sense im- 
passtble, as to feel no emotiuns, under any circumstances, which are in 
themselves unpleasant, or even painful. The Scriptures represent God 
as not only the subject of emotions, but of emotions in themselves un- 
pleasant, in view of evil. He hates sin with a perfect hatred. He has 
no pleasure in iniquity. All sin and suffering are, in themselves, unde- 
sirable to him, and of course unpleasant. Such is the uniform repre- 
sentation of Scripture, and it is obviously a just representation. If God 
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is infinitely and immutably benevolent, it must be 90. But the fact of 
such emotions by no means proves, that God endured, or directly par- 
ticipated in, the sufferings of the croas. The two things have almost no 
similarity. God may feel emotions in themselves painful in view of 
existing evils, and not himself bear those evila. He may have sympa- 
thized with the suffering Redeemer on the cross, and not himself have 
endured those sufferings in his own Divine nature.! 

3. Nor is this the question before us, whether Christ suffered as a 
mere man. It is sometimes said that those who confine the sufferings 
of our Lord to his human nature believe him to have suffered as a mere 
man. But this is not true. At least, it is not true of Trinitarians. 
Our Saviour did not suffer as a mere man, for the very good reason 
that he did not exist as a mere man. He was God and man united in 
one person; and it was this same mysterious, glorious personage who 
euffered. But did he suffer in his Divine nature? Was the God, as 
well as the man, crucified? Did the Divinity die? 

4. Nor is this the question to be decided, whether the Divine nature 
of Christ was not tndispensably concerned in the work of his atonement. 
We hold that it was indispensably concerned — so indiapensably, that 
without it no atonement could possibly have been made. 

I pretend not to say how many important purposes the union of the 
Divine with the human in the person of Christ may have answered, in 
reference to the atonement. But I can easily conceive of the two fol- 
lowing: First, his Divinity was necessary to sustain his humanity ¢o on- 
dure the requisite amount of suffering. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that our Saviour, in his last agonies, endured no more than a mere man 
would have done, in the same time. From the very nature of the case 
he must have suffered inconceivably more. And then it is perfectly evi- 
dent, from our Saviour’s appearance in the garden, from the shrinking 
of his human nature in view of the scenes before him, and from all the 








' It is just at this point that Chalmers and Harris have been misunderstood by 
some who have discussed this subject. All that Chalmers means to say (and the 
same is true of Harris in the passage which has been quoted from him) is. that the 
God of the Bible is not “a Being devoid of all emotion and of all tenderness,” 
“ but that in the bosom of the High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity, there 
live and move and have their busy operation, all the resentments of perfect virtue 
agauinst the sinner, and all the regards of perfect love and of infinite compassion 
towards the righteous who obey, and the penitent who turn to him.” It is God the 
Futher of whom Chalmers and Harris speak, and they represent him. and that truly, 
as loving the Son, and deeply sympathizing with him in his sufferings. But the 
question whether the sufferings of the Son were confined to his human nature, or 
reached also to the Divine, they do not touch. See Chalmers on Romana, Lect. 62, 
Harris’s Great Teacher, p. 106, 108. 
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circumetances of the crucifixion, that his sufferings must have been, to 
the last degree, dreadful. ; 

It has been said that our Lord did not meet his death with as much 
firmness as some of the martyrs have shown in like circumstances. 
Bat there is no comparison between the cases, and it is little better than 
impious to attempt a comparison. Our Saviour did not die a3 a mere 
martyr. The principal causes of his sufferings, their attendant circum- 
stances, the amazing issues depending, the ends to be answered — all 
were different, and all in his case peculiar. I can conceive that our Sa- 
viour suffered more, in a few hours, than any martyr could have sof- 
ered in a thousand years. He suffered more, I have no doubt, than mere 
unassisted human nature could have sustained at all. Without the per- 
sonal, all-powerful support of the Divine nature, the human must have 
been crushed in a moment.! 

But there is a second reason why the Divine nature of Christ was 
indispensably connected with the human in his sufferings. It was to 
impart dignity and worth to those sufferings; to give the requisite value 
te the sacrifice. The atonement derives all its efficacy from the fact 
that it was made by the Eternal Son of God; by a person so ineffably 
dear to the Father, and sustaining to him such intimate relations. No 
being less than the Son of God could, in this view, have made expiation 
for sin. And yet it is not necessary to suppose that the Divinity im 
Christ directly suffered. The God sustained the man to endure ail that 
eternal justice required. Our Saviour drank the bitter cup to the bot- 
tom, and wrung out the dregs. It was the Divinity of his person, too, 
which gave all its value and efficacy to the sacrifice. Without this, it 





' I do not here refer to sptrifual supports and consolations, such as have been 
enjoyed by martyrs and other Christians in their last extremities; for from the dy- 
ing Saviour these seem to have been wholly withdrawn. But I refer to that physi- 
cal, supernatural, omnipotent support, which the God, in personal union with the 
man, afforded to the immaculate sufferer, and without which, the burthen imposed 
on him could not have been borne, and the work of our salvation had not been 
achieved. 

Speaking of Christ’s sufferings, Pres. Edwards says : “ How dreadful was the 
cap itself! How far beyond all that can be uttered or conceived! Many of the 
martyrs have endured cxtreme tortures ; but there is reason to think that these all 
were a mere nothing compared with the last sufferings of Christ on the cross.” 
Works, Vol. VIII, p. 167. 

Prof. Stuart, after having expressed the idea that the sufferings of Christ were 
confined to his human nature, and after having recounted the painful circumstances 
of his dying scene, adds: “ all combine to show that the suffering was such ns the 
world had never witnessed, and that it is probably not in the power of language to 
express, nor of our minds to conceive, the extent of the agony which Jesus endared.” 
Sermons on the Alonement, p. 12. 
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could have had no more efficacy than the sacrifice of a bullock or a 
lamb. 

I have endeavored, in these remarks, to separate the question before 
us from others with which it has been confounded. We now return to 
the question iteelf. Were the vicarious sufferings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ confined to his human nature, or did they reach also to the Divine 
nature? Did the God, as well as the man, suffer? Did the Divinity die? 

To prove that it did, a class of Scriptures have been adduced, in 
which it is said, without limitation or qualification, that Christ suffered ; 
implying that he suffered in both natures, or in his whole person. 
“Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh.” “For 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust.” 1 Pet. 
8:18. 4:1. The argument from these and the like passages rests 
wholly on the assumption, that whatever is affirmed of Christ in the 
Scriptures, is affirmed of him in both natures, or in his whole person. 
But is this true? Can such an assumption be sustained? “ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” Heb. 13:8. “Christ, who is 
over all, God blessed forever.” Rom. 9:5. “ Weare in him that is true, 
even in his Son Jesus Christ: this is the true God and eternal life.” 1 
John 5: 20. In each of these passages, there is something affirmed, 
and that too without any limitation, of Christ. But is it affirmed of him 
in both natures, or only in one? Every reader sees that these passages 
have respect entirely to the Divine nature of Christ. They cannot be 
applied to his human nature. 

Take, then, another class of texta: “ Jesus increased i in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and with man.” “ And Jesus began to be 
about thirty years of age.” “Jesus therefore, being weary, sat thus on 
the well.” Luke 2: 52. 3: 23. John 4: 6. In these passages, certain 
things are, in the most unqualified manner, affirmed of Christ. But are 
they affirmed of him in both natures? Or are they not obviously 
and certainly limited to his human nature ? 

Some have made a distinction between the acts and the sufferings of 
Christ, and have said that though the former may be ascribed to him in 
one of his natures, the latter cannot be. His sufferings must belong to 
both.! But when we look into the Scriptures, we perceive, at once, that 
this position is untenable. In one of the passages just quoted, our Sa- 
viour is represented as suffering from weariness. But was the almighty 
God weary? In other places, Christ is said to have suffered from hun- 
ger and therst. Matt. 4: 2. John 19% 28. But are we to suppose that 
God ever suffers in this way? Our Saviour also suffered from tempta- 








' Prof. Lewis, in Bib. Repository for July, 1846, p. 897. 
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tion, and frem fear. He “suffered, betng tempted. He “was heard in 
that he feared.” Heb. 2:18. 5:7. But “ God cannot be tempted of evil.” 
James 1:18. And of what has he to be afraid? Or how is it possible 
that he should suffer from such a cause ? 

Perhaps it will be said that the required limitations, in the passages 
here referred to, need not be expressed in words, flowing as they do 
from the very nature of the subject. To ascribe hunger, thirst, weariness, 
fear, and temptations to the Supreme Being, would be inconsistent with 
all his perfections. And is it not equally inconsistent with his perfeo- 
tions to ascribe to him the sufferings of the cross? We affirm that it is; 
and if the assertion requires proof, the proof shall be furnished in the 
proper place. 

Other Scriptures are cited to prove that the Divine nature suffered 
on the cross, which are thought to be even more decisive than those 
which we have considered. “ Ye killed the Prince of Life.” Acts 3: 15. 
«They crucified the Lord of Glory.” 1 Cor. 2: 8. “ Feed the church 
of God, which he hath purehased with his own blood.” Acts 20: 28. 
Bat to the sober interpreter of the Bible, these passages present not the 
slightest difficulty. We hold them to mean just what they say. That 
mysterious personage, who is properly styled “the Prince of Life” and 
“the Lord of Glory,” the Jews did actually kill and crucify. But to 
this same personage, all Christians (unless it be Monopbysites and Uni- 
tarians) believe that there belonged to distinct natures, a Divine and 
a buman. In which of his natures, then, was “the Prince of Life” kil- 
led, and “the Lord of Glory” crucified? Was the Divinity killed ? 
Was God crucified? The affirmative of these questions the passages 
defore us go not a step towards establishing; and it is well for the credit 
of the Scriptures that they do not. 

Of the other passage quoted, there are several readings; but we in- 
dline to the commonly received text. And as it stands in our Bibles, 
what is the language of it? What does it say? That a certain Divine 
person —-one who with the strictest propriety may be called God — 
hath purchased the church with his own blood. But this wonderfal 
personage was human, as well as divine — man, as well as God: and 
did the blood which was shed, and with which the church was pur- 
chased, proceed from his Divinity, or his humanity? This question 
the passage itself does not answer; and hence it fails to prove that the 
Divine nature of Christ was a partaker, directly, of his sufferings.! 

To our interpretation of these passages it will be objected, that though 


It is one thing to affirm that Christ, a Divine person, suffered, and quite an- 
other to affirm that he suffered in his Divine nature. To the former position, all 
orthodox Christians would assent; to the latter, very few. 
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the designations of Ohrist’s whole person are sometimes applied to one 
of bis natures, yet not in a way to contradict the designations them- 
selves. Divine names are not used in connection with human proper- 
ties, nor human names in connection with Divine properties. Hence, 
when it is said that the Jews crucified “the Lord of Glory,” and that 
the church is purchased with God’s own blood, we are to conclude that 
the Divine nature of Christ did really participate in the sufferings of 
the cross. 

Bat even this ebjection, plausible as it may seem, will not stand the 
test of a critical examination. The truth is, that human properties are 
mot unfrequently ascribed to Christ, in connection with Divine names 
and titles, and Divine properties in connection with human titles. For 
example, the phrase “Son of Man,” so often applied to Christ, refers 
properly to his human nature. And yet it is continually used in con- 
nection with Divine properties. and works. “The Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” Matt.9:6. “The Son of Man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath.” Matt. 12: 8. “No man hath ascended up te 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Maa, 
eho 1s 1 heaven.” John 3:18. “ When the Son of Man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory ; and before him shall be gathered all nations, Matt. 
95: 31. 

I may cite another example which is stronger, if possible, than either 
of these. By the mouth of Zechariah, the Jehovah of Israel is repre- 
sented as saying: “ They shall look on me whom they have pierced ;” 
and this, we are told, was fulfilled upon Christ, when the soldiers pierced 
his lifeless body with a spear. (Comp. Zech. 12: 10 with John 19: 37.) 
In doing this, the soldiers, according as words are used in the Scriptures, 
pierced Jehovah. Bat so far from piercing the Divine nature of Christ, 
they did not even pierce his entire human nature, but only his dead 
body. As this was thd veritable body, the only visible relic, of a per- 
son whe, in life, was the Jehovah of Israel, so in piercing this precious 
body, the soldiers are said to have pierced Jehovah.! 
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1 The principle of interpretation here applied to various passages of Scripture, 
may help us to anderstand a class uf uninspired men, who have been thought to 
teach the sufferings of the Divine nature. We occasionally meet with expressions 
in prose, but more frequently in sacred poetry, which import that God died, that 
Jehovah was crucified, that the Lord of Life expired on the cross, etc. But what 
do the venerable men who use such language mean by it? Not that the Livine 
nature of Christ literally died, but that a Livine person died: one who united in 
himself both Divinity and humanity, a nature which could die, as well as one which 
could net. And if their writings, in general, were collated, it would be found, in 
nearly every instanca, that they exclude the sense which has been put upon them, 
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In short, we are not Nestorians; nor do these who differ from us, 
profess to be Monophysites. We hold alike to two distinct natures in one 
Divine person. Hence, it need not surprise or perplex us, that we find 
frequent representations in Scripture which can belong to Christ in only 
one of his natures, standing in connection with names or terms which 
apply to his whole person. Thus, the Son of Man, while on earth, was 
in heaven. The Lord of Glory was crucified in the crucifixion of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The Jehovah of Israel was pierced in the piercing of 
Christ's lifeless body. And the same Jesus, which grew in wisdom and 
stature, is God over all, blessed forever. Holding fast to the venerable 
orthodox faith, with regard to the person of our blessed Lord, without 
ewerving to the right hand or the left, it will be easy to interpret all the 
representations of Scripture with regard to his passion, and yet avoid 
what seems to us the monstrous supposition, that his Divine nature par- 
ticipated directly in the sufferings of the croes. 

Another argument for the sufferings of the Divine nature has been 
drawn from the doctrine of atonement. To confine the sufferings of 
Christ to his human nature — to represent them as the sufferings only 
of a man, has been thought to detract from the greatness of the atone- 
ment, if not from its efficacy. It is but a creature-atonement, after all. 
The magnitude of the work is vastly heightened, when considered as 
accomplished by the sufferings of God. This objection would have 
more weight, if the Divinity of Christ were not regarded as indispensa- 
bly concerned in the work of atonement; if his sufferings had been 
those of a mere man. But his Divinity, we have seen, was altogether 
tndispensable in this great work. His sufferings.were not those of a 
mere man. They were the sufferings of a man in whom “dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ;” of a man in personal union with 
the Deity, and who was sustained by that union to endure what otber- 
wise would have crushed him in a moment. They were sufferings, to 
which the connection of the Divine with the human in the person of 
Christ imparted an infinite dignity and efficacy —an efficacy sufficient 
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as to the crucifixion of the Divine nature. Thus Ignatius, writing to the Romans, 
and exhorting them not to hindcr his martyrdom, says: “Permit me to imitate 
the passion of my God.” But in his Epistle to the Ephesians, Ignatius describes his 
Saviour as “both fleshly and spiritual, made and not made, God incarnate, true 
life in death, first passible then tmpassible, even Jesus Christ our Lord.” So Bishop 
Pearson says: “The eternal Son of God, God of God, very God of very God, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate.” But fortunately, Bishop Pearson explains himself, 
and gives the same explanation with that given above: “The person, which was 
begotten of the Father before all worlds, and so was really the Lord of Glory, and 
most truly God, took upon him the nature of man, and IN THAT NATURE, being still 
the same person that he was before, did suffer.” — See Peareon on the Creed. 
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to constitute them a full expiation for the sins of the world. The Scrip- 
tures nowhere determine the precise amount of sufferings endured by 
our blessed Lord ; but we know that they were enough — considering 
the infinite dignity and glory of his person, and bis ineffable nearness 
to the Father — enough to satisfy the justice of God, and answer all 
theee purposes in the Divine government, which could have been an- 
pwered by the destruction of our race. They were enough to declare, 
most adequately and fully, God’s “ righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past...... that he might be just and the justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesus,” Rom. 3: 25. As much as this all evangelical 
Christians believe, who hold the sufferings of Christ to have been cour 
fined, in the sense explained, to his human nature. And what more 
than this do others believe, who extend his sufferings to the Divine 
nature? What more than this need any one believe, in order to a full 
and complete atonement ? 

There is a theory of the atonement, indeed, which seems to involve 
the necessity of the infinite sufferings of God;— that theory which 
supposes Chriet to have endured as much, in his own person, “ pang for 
pang, spasm for spasm, sigh for sigh, and groan for groan,” as all the 
elect would have suffered in hell forever. On this supposition we ad- 
mit, that an infinitude of suffering on the part of our Lord was necessary $ 
and not only so, but “the infinitude must haye been multiplied by the 
whole countless number of the redeemed.” But this view of the atona- 
ment is commonly rejected by evangelical Christians, even by those 
who believe that the Divine nature of Christ did actually suffer and die. 
These, for the most. part, are understood to hold the doctrine of the 
atonement in much the same sense as other Christians ; — an atone- 
ment which, for aught that appears, may be as adequately accomplished 
on opr theory of the sufferings of Christ, as on their own. 

In proof of the sufferings of the Divine nature in Christ, an appeal 
hhas also been made to the common apprehensions of Christians. Whea 
Christians read or hear of the sufferings and death of Christ, the im- 
pression on their minds is, that the whole Chrsst suffered, the Divine 
nature as well as the human ; nor is it likely, until they are instructed 
differently, that they entertain any other thought. 

It cannot be expected of Christians in common lift, that they should 
speculate very profoundly on a question such as this, or that their opia- 
ions should be regarded as of special importance. They believe that 
Christ suffered and died, according to the Scriptures, and that by his 
death he made expiation for sin; and further than this their inquiries 
do not ordinarily extend. Still, should even the plainest Christian be 
askod, whether he really thinks that God agonized in the garden, that 
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God was crucified, that God bled and died; he would be shocked at 
the interrogation. He would shrink from a supposition so startling and 
incredible ; and if inclined to pursue the subject at all, would probably 
adopt substantially the same views of it with those which have been 
here exhibited. Accordingly those writers who limit the sufferings of 
Christ to his human nature, appeal as confidently as any others, and 
perhaps with more reason, to the common apprehensions of Christians, 
in justification of their views. 

Having now examined the arguments commonly adduced to prove 
the sufferings of the Divine nature in Christ, and shewn that they do 
not establish the point in question, we proceed to the proof of the oppo- 
site doctrine. We hope to be able to show, to the satisfaction of all our 
readers, that the Divine nature of Christ did not directly suffer in his 
last agonies, but that his sufferings pertained to his human nature only. 
We say the Divine nature of Christ did not directly suffer. We deny 
not that the Divine sympathized with the human, or, which is the same, 
that God felt for his Son, as every benevolent nature must, in the hour 
of his sufferings. But to sympathize with Christ in his sufferings is one 
thing; directly to endure those sufferings, is quite another. God sym- 
pathizes with his people in all their afflictions. “ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” Ps. 103: 13. 
But God does not directly endure all the afflictions of his people, or any 
ofthem. In like manner we hold that the Divine nature of Christ did 
not directly endure the sufferings of the cross. 

On this point, two or three things should be premised, not indeed as 
essential to the argument, but yet as belonging to it. 

In the first place, if God suffered in the person of Christ, then the 
suffering must have been universal. God is an omnipresent spirit. In 
the possession of all his susceptibilities and powers, he exists every- 
where. What he knows in one place, he knows in every place. What 
he feels here, he feels everywhere. Hence, if the Divine nature of 
Christ participated directly in the sufferings of the cross, the suffering 
must have been universal. Wherever God existed, the agony was feft. 
Every point of space throughout immensity, being pervaded with the 
presence of God, must have been aleo pervaded with his sufferings. 

Again, if the Divine nature in Christ suffered, I see not but the 
whole Divine nature suffered. The suffering must have extended to the 
entire Godhead — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Not only are the 
persons of the Godhead in some sense distinct, in some other sense they - 
are one. By some mysterious vinculum they are so united, as to con- 
stitute but one God. What one knows, they all know. What one feels 
they all feel. What one does, they all may, in some sense, be said to do. 
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“ What things soever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wise.” “Jam in the Father, and the Father in me.” “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” “I and my Father are one.” 

No one who believes in the proper, Scriptural unsty of the persons 
of the Godhead, in opposition to tritheism, can persuade himself, that 
one of these persons could have suffered infinitely — could have been 
Visited with all the agonies of the garden and the cross, and yet the 
other Divine persons remain unscathed. These sufferings, if they 
reached the Divine nature at all, must obviously have reached the 
whole Divine nature, and Father, Son, and Holy Ghost must have 
suffered together. I see not how this conclusion can be avoided, but 
upon the supposition of three entirely distinct intellects, sensibilities, 
and wills, which would constitute three separate, independent minds, 
or (which is the same) three Gods.! 

I scarcely need remark here (what has been hinted already) that if 
the Divine nature of Christ suffered on the cross, his sufferings must 
have been almost entirely those of the Divine nature. The sufferings of 
the man must have been swallowed up and lost — must have been as 
nothing, yea, less than nothing and vanity, compared with the infinitely 
greater sufferings of the God. And in this view it is pertinent to ask, 
Why need the Saviour have been a man at all? Why must he take 
on him the Seed of Abraham? As his sufferings were almost entirely 
those of God, why could not those of the man have been spared, and the 
atonement have been accomplished without the incarnation ? 

In proof that the sufferings of Christ belonged, in the sense explained, 
to his human nature, I remark, in the first place, that all the mansfesta- 
éons of suffering, on his part, were human. The hunger, the thirst, the 
weariness, the poverty, the fierce temptations, the agony in the garden, 
the bloody sweat, the fears and the pains of crucifixion, the pangs of 
death — all this array of continued and most intense suffering was yet, 
so far as appears, the suffering of a man. There were no decisive indi- 
cations of anything beyond this. The supposition, therefore, that the 
sufferings of Christ were but in the smallest degree those of a man — 
that they were almost entirely the sufferings of God, ia, to say the least, a 











a Hence Mr. Hanis, i in a passage e which has heen ¢ quoted by the advocates of a 
suffering God, admits, that the sufferings of Christ must have been those also of the 
Father. “ How does it enhance our conceptions of the Divine compassion, when we 
reflect, that there is a sense in which the sufferings of Christ were the sufferings of 
the Futher a/so.".—Grerat TrEacHER, p. 106. 

The objection, that our argument equally proves that the incarnation of Christ 
mast have involved the incarnation of the Futher, will be considered in another place ; 
where I shall endeavor to show, that those who urge this objection must have im- 
bibed very gross and unscriptural notions of the incarnation. 
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gratuttous supposition. There were no outward evidences, ho appear- 
ances to justify it. 

Accordingly, the Scriptures teach, and that too in a vatiety of ways, 
that the sufferings of Christ were those of a man. We are aasured, first 
of all, that our Saviour became a man that he might suffer ; importing 
that he could have had no suffering but for his human nature. He 
“was made a little lower than the angels” — in other words he was 
made a man——“ for the suffering of death ...... that he, by the grace 
of God, should taste death for every man.” Heb. 2:9. “ Forasmuch, 
then, as the children are made partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself took part of the same, that through death be might destroy him 
who has the power of death, that is, the devil.” Heb. 2: 14. Christ ia 
also said to have been “ made of a woman, made under the law, that” — 
through his sufferings and blood —“he might redeem them that were 
under the law.” Gal. 4: 5. 

The Scriptures also teach, not only that Christ became a man that he 
might suffer, but that he actually suffered asa man. He was “8 man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” Isa. 53:3. Being found in fash- 
fon as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” Phil. 2: 8. 

The human character of Christ’s sufferings is further indicated, in 
that he is so often said to have suffered in Ats body. “ Who himself bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree.” 1 Pet. 2:24. % Sacrifice and of- 
fering thou wouldest not, but a dody hast thou prepared me,” in which 
to suffer. “Then I said, Lo! I come, in the volume of the book it is 
written of me, to do thy will, O God; ........... by which will we 
are sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all.” Heb. 10: 5—10. 

Christ is furthermore said to have suffered tn the flesh ; or, which is 
the same, in his ‘Auman nature. “Being put to death in the flesh, bat 
quickened by the Spirit.” 1 Pet. 8:18. “ Forasmuch, then, as Christ 
hath suffered for us tn the flesh, arm yourselves, likewise, with the same 
mind.” 1 Pet. 4:1. “You that were sometime alienated, and enemies 
_ in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body 
of his flesh, through death.” Col. 1: 21. 

The Scriptures represent the atonement of Christ as consisting 
essentially in his blood, and his death. I need not quote passages, as 
they must be familiar to every reader. But the blood of Christ be- 
longed exclusively to his human nature. It was that which flowed in 
human veins. To speak of the blood of God, except as of a man “in 
whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and who had flesh 
and blood, like other men, is to talk nonsense. And natural, physical 
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death, too, which was the sense in which our Saviour endured it, is 
altogether a human affair. It is an extinction of the natural, animal 
life. It is a dissolution of the connection between a human soul and a 
human body. It was to accomplish the death of Jesus, in this sense, 
that the Jews conspired against him. The means which they used, 
and which the Romans used, were all adapted to this end. It was in 
this sense, undoubtedly, that the Saviour died. His human soul left his 
body. Animal life and motion ceased. His body became a cold and pal- 

lid corse, and was laid in the tomb. | 

To suppose that our Saviour died in any other and higher eense than 
this, is to speak against all evidence. Yea more, it is to affirm, in con- 
tradiction of the Scripture testimony, that he passed through two dif- 
ferent kinds of death, or in other words, died twice. That he died, in 
the ordinary sense of dissolution, there can be no doubt. And now if 
his Divine nature also died; if he experienced a change which may, 
with any propriety, be denominated the death of God; he must have 
endured another and an infinitely more dreadful death — a death, com- 
pared with which the mere dissolution of the body was as nothing. 
Why, then, is no mention made of this more dreadful death in the Scrip- 
tures? Why is it so expressly said that Christ died once — not twice 
— for all ? 

The nature of our Saviour’s sufferings is clearly indicated in a fact 
mentioned by one of the evangelists. While agonizing and pleading 
in the garden, and ready to sink under the weight of his sorrows, 
“there appeared unto him an angel from heaven, strengthening him.” 
Luke 22: 43. Nothing can be more natural than this, or more easy of 
explanation, on supposition that our Saviour suffered as aman. But 
on the other supposition, what shall be said of it? What can be said? 
Does the mighty God, under any circumstances, need the aids and sup- 
ports of a ministering angel? Even if we could suppose the Eternal in 
that suffering condition, weeping, pleading, and sweating as it were 
great drops of blood, would he need to be strengthened from such a 
source ? 

There is another fact mentioned in the Gospels, which is equally 
conclusive as to the nature of Christ’s sufferings. It seems that when 
the soldiers led him away to crucify him, they first laid on Aim (as 
was the custom in such cases) the wood of the cross. John 19:17. But 
he had not borne it far, when it was taken from him, and laid upon 
one Simon, a Cyrenian. Matt. 27:32. The only reason which has been 
assigned, or can be, why Jesus was relieved of the burthen of the cross 
is, that he was unable to bear ¢. Through weakness, distress, long fast- 
ing, and loss of blood, he was ready to fuint and die under it, and might 
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not have survived to come to the place of crucifixion. Now all this is 
what might have been expected, on supposition that Christ suffered 
as a man. But on the other supposition, it is wholly inexplicable. 
‘Was God ready to faint and die under the burthen of the cross ? Was 
not he able to bear it to its appointed place ? 

I have now briefly exhibited the Scriptural argument against the 
sufferings of the Divine nature in Christ; and to my own mind it is 
conclusive. It proves, as certainly as words can prove anything, that 
our Saviour’s sufferings (if we except those of mere sympathy) were 
confined to his human nature. 

I have still another argument to urge — one not independent of the 
Scriptures, but not so directly connected with them — growing out of the 
Divine perfections. If we consider the several kinds of suffering which 
our Saviour endured, and the causes of it, to suppose that it extended 
to the Divine nature —to God, is inconsistent with his acknowledged 
perfections. 

The causes of our Saviour’s sufferings were various. Some were 
‘bodily ; others, mental. And of those that were mental, some were emo- 
‘tional, and others more purely intellectual and spiritual. 

A portion of our Saviour’s sufferings had a bodtly origin. The mind 
suffered through its connection with the body. Thus we know that he 
suffered from weariness, from faintness, from hunger, from thirst, and 
from the thorns, the scourge, the nails, and other inflictions at the time 
‘of his crucifixion. But is it likely that the Deity suffered in these ways? 
Was the immensity of the Divine nature hungry or thirsty? Was the 
almighty God weary?! Did the driving of a nail, or the pricking of 
a thorn, inflict a torture upon the Divinity himself, and thus carry a 
pang throughout the universe? Who believes as much as this? Who 
that has any proper sense of the nature of the Divine perfections can 

“believe it? 

God is not impassible in such a sense as to feel no pity in view of 
‘distress, and no displeasure in view of sin. But he is, we think, in such 
sense impassible, as not to be liable to suffer from the direct inflictions 
of his creatures. Was it ever within the power of a man, by a blow 
‘of the hand, or the driving of a nail, to torture the Deity himself, and 
‘thus fill immensity with distress and anguish ? Does not a supposition 
such as thia tend to degrade and dishonor the Divine Being, and make 
‘him, in some respects, such an one as ourselves ? 
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1 “ Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ?” Isa. 
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A part of our Saviour’s sufferings arose from fear. As his last ago- 
nies approached, he seems to have been appalled in view of them, and 
to have feared that he should not be able to go through them in a proper 
manner. In the language of the Psalmist, “ fearfulness and trembling 
came upon him, and horror overwhelmed him.” Ps. 55: 5. “He of- 
fered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and was heard in that he 
Seared.” Heb. 5:7. But how is it possible that the Divine nature in 
Christ should have suffered from fear? Of what could it be afraid? 
Being omniscient, nothing unanticipated could present itself to the mind 
of the Saviour to awaken fear — nothing of which he had not had the 
most perfect knowledge from all eternity. And being almighty and 
independent, he must have known that nothing could ever injure him, 
and that he had absolutely nothing of which to be afraid. 

Will it be said that he feared as to the sufficiency of his moral and 
spiritual strength ? But was he not absolutely and unchangeably per- 
fect ? And could holiness infinite and immutable ever fail ? 

That our Saviour suffered from fear is certain. That the Divinity 
within him could not fear, is equally certain. To suppose it, is to con- 
tradict all the Divine perfections. It is demonstrable, therefore, that in 
this part of his sufferings, the Divine nature did not participate. 

Our Saviour also suffered from distressing temptations. He was 
sorely tempted in the wilderness. We read that “he suffered, being 
tempted.” He was “tempted in all points like as we are, yet without 
sin.” Heb. 2:18. 4:15. Butis it possible that his Divine nature suffered 
in this way? Was God tempted? We read expressly that “God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” James 1: 13. 

Undoubtedly, much of our Saviour’s suffering was, in its nature, men- 
tal. It originated in the mind. Nor did it consist in mere nervous de- 
lusions and horrors; there was a rational cause for it in the state and 
exercises of his own soul. The most distressing thoughts were darted 
in upon him. Views of things the most painful and overwhelming 
passed before him, and filled him with anguish. To use the language 
of Edwards: “his soul was in a great and sore conflict with those ter- 
rible and amazing apprehensions which he then had.” Now all this 
was perfectly natural, and may be easily accounted for, on supposition 
that his sufferings were those of his human nature. But suppose we 
adopt the other supposition, and regard them as the sufferings of God. 
What possible account can now be givenof them? What painful views 
of things, distressing thoughts, and gloomy, dreadful apprehensions 
could have come over the Divine mind, just at this time, to overwhelm 
it, and fill it with anguish? Had not the great God perceived and un- 
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derstood the same things before? Had he not possessed the most per- 
fect view of them — had they not entered into his purpose and plan, 
from all eternity ? 

Bat the ceverest sufferinzs of our blessed Lord — the bitterest ingre- 
dients of that dreadful cup which he consented to drink to the very 
dregs — were undoubtedly of a spiritual nature. For a time, God was 
pleased to shat out his prayer, and to withhold from him those spiritual 
supports and consolations — those comforting tokens of the Divine fa- 
vor and love, which he had ever before enjoyed. “I cry in the day 
time, but thou hearest not ; and in the night season, and am not silent. 
My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me? Why art thou so far 
from helping me, and from the words of my roaring” Ps. 22: 1, 2. 
Now these distresses may be conceived of, and accounted for, supposing 
them to have fallen apon the man Christ Jesus, while suffering in the 
stead of sinners. But what possible idea can we frame of them, if we 
say that they were the eufferings of God himself? Did God the Son 
cry, in his distress, to God the Father? Did he cry to him, and not be 
heard? Did the first person of the Trinity hide his face from the 
second, withdraw from him all spiritual support and consolation, and 
thos fill his infinite heart with distress and anguish? Could one per- 
son of the Trinity be thus deserted and afflicted, and the whole God- 
head not be afflicted ? Could the Divinity of the Son thus sorely suffer, 
and the Divinity of the Father and the Spirit escape ? 

But even this is not the worst of it. The sufferings of Christ — of 
every kind — are represented in Scripture as the tnflicttons of God. 
“It pleased the Lord to bruise him, and put him to grief.” He was 
“ stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” Isa. 53: 4,10. Whatever may 
have been the instrumental cause or causes of his sufferings, God was 
the prime mover and efficient ; and all this was necessary, that so an 
expiation might be made to God for sin. Now all thia is very possible 
and conceivable, on supposition that Christ suffered for sinners, as a man. 
But suppose him to have suffered chiefly, almost entirely, in his Divine 
nature. Sappose the God to have suffered. Suppose one person in the 
Trinity striking, smiting, afflicting another — bruising him and putting 
him to grief, ard thereby putting himself to grief — visiting the whole 
Godhead with distress and anguish. Who can conceive of such a thing? 
Who can reconcile it at all with the Divine perfections? Who can con- 
template it but with distress and horror ? 

We come now to consider the theory in question — that of the suf- 
ferings of the Divine nature in Christ — in its bearing on the tmmuta- 
biisty of God, and also on his perfect and unchanging feketty. I have 
said that I do not think God immutable in such sense as to be incapa- 
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ble of anything like a succession of views and exercises, or to be in 
euch sense impassible, that he cannot feel for the woes of his creatures, 
or be displeased at their sins. But the theory we are examining goes 
much farther than this. It supposes the Divine Being at a certain pe- 
rod, some 1816 years ago, to have become, for the time, an infinite 
safferer. He was tortured with fear. He was assaulted with manifold 
temptations. He was overwhelmed with the moet distressing thoughts, 
and the most painful apprehensions. And not only so, he had put him- 
self in sach connection with'a human body, as to suffer immensely from 
that source. The driving of a nail carried a pang to the very heart of 
Omnipotence. The pricking of a thorn, the smart of the scourge, was 
fel throughout immensity. And worse than all; one Person in the 
Godhead commenced, at this time, inflicting the most dreadful sufferings 
on another ;— hiding his face from him — shutting out his prayer — 
ariking, smiting, and afflicting him — bruising him, and putting him 
to grief; aa though one of these Divine personages could so torture 
another, and feel nothing himself; as though the Son and the Father 
were no longer one. . 

If these expressions shall seem to any of my readers irreverent and aw- 
fal, I cannot help it. They are no more irreverent than the theory which 
Iam laboring to expose. But the charge of irreverence is not that 
with which I have now to do. How do the above representations 
comport with the idea of God’s unchangeableness ; and not only so, but 
with that of his unchangeable and perfect happiness? That God is 
unchangeable in every sense which does not imply imperfection, is 
dearly taught in the Scriptures. That he is perfectly and eternally 
happy is as fully taught; and the same may be inferred from his very 
nature, and from his other perfections. He has infinite and exhaust- 
less sources of happiness within himself. But how is it possible to recon- 
cle with these glorious attributes the supposed suffering of the Divine 
nature of Christ at the time of the crucifixion? According to this the- 
ory, there certainly was a change in God at this time, a mighty change, a 
most painful and dreadful change. He did not merely sympathize with 
the sufferer on Calvary, but was Aimself the sufferer. The agonies of 
the garden, the tortures of crucifixion, he literally felt, in his own Di- 
vine nature. It would seem that his happiness, for the time, must have 
been, not marred, but destroyed, and the immensity of his being must 
have been filled with anguish.'! Onthe theory before us, there was, I 
repeat, a change in God at this time; a great, a most painful and dread- 


' © My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” If Christ is here speaking 
= his Divine nature, how much happiness was there left in that nature ? 
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fal change; one that never can be recenciled with the plainly revealed 
doctrine of his perfect, unchangeable, and eternal felicity. 

Will it be said here, that the tncarnatton implies a change in God, 
and perhaps as great a change as that involved in his suffering on the 
cross? I admit that the incarnation may be so regarded and stated as 
to involve a change in the Supreme Being. I fear, indeed, that it ts 
80 regarded by not a few evangelical Christians. If the second person 
in the Trinity literally divested himself of any of his Divine perfections 
and attributes, when he assumed our nature and appeared in our flesh ; 
er if his nature became so commingled with ours as to be subject to 
human limitations, and in fact to constitute but one nature; or if the 
hypostatical union was the same in him as the union of soul and body 
in man; in other words, if, in humbling himself (or enyptying himself), 
our blessed Saviour ceased to be God, as he was before; then would 
the incarnation imply a change in God, and perhaps as great a change 
as that involved in the pains of crucifixion. But such, J am persuaded, 
is not the true scriptural idea of the incarnation. If we cannot fully 
explain (as most certainly we cannot) what Paul describes as “the 
great mystery of godliness,” we may show, to a certain extent, what it 
' isnot. And we know that it was not — could not have been — either 
all, or aught, of what has been stated above. Christ was as much God, 
and was as truly possessed of all his Divine attributes and perfections, 
subsequent to the incarnation, as he was before. The Divine nature 
assumed a personal union with the human, but was not converted into 
it, or mingled with it. It was as superior to it, and distinct from it, in 
this connection, as it was before. The incarnation involved no real, ea- 
sential change in the second person of the Trinity, but only a different 
relative position, and consequently a different mansfestation. ‘The Di- 
vinity now appeared, it showed ttself,in a human form. God was 
“mantfest in the flesh.” In the beautiful language of Mc Cheyne, 
‘The almightiness of God now moved in a human arm. The infinite 
love of God now beat in a human beart. The compassion of God to 
sinners now glistened in a human eye. God was love befere, but 
Christ was Divine love covered over with flesh ;— just as you have 
seen the sun shining through a colored window. It is the same sun, 
and the same sun-light ; and yet it shines with a mellowed lustre. Se 
in Christ dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. The perfections 
of the Godhead shone through every pore, through every action, word, 
and look —the same perfecttons ; they were only shining with a mel- 
lowed brightness. As the bright light of the Shekinah often shone 
through the vail of the temple, so did the Godhead of Christ often force 
itself through the human vail — cae the heart and flesh of the man 
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I here close my argument against the strange and, to my apprehen- 
sion, monstrous idea, that the Divine nature of Christ participated di- 
reetly in the sufferings of the cross. That the subject is recondite and 
difficult, and in some of its aspects quite beyond the reach of the human 
understanding, no one.can doubt. I have endeavored to treat it with 
that modesty, humility, and prayerfulness — with that deference to the 
teachings of holy Scripture, and of reason only as guided by Scripture, 
which its natere demands. 

I know there are some who are averse to a critical consideration of 
this subject, and are fullof regrets that the discussion has taken place. 
They believe that Christ died for sinners, and by hie death made a full 
expiation ; and that, they say, is enough. With this physiological analy- 
sis of the person of Christ — this dividing him off into two distinct na- 
tares — and the inquiry whether he suffered in both natures, or but 
one, and if in but one of his natures, which — with queetions sneh as 
these, they have no sympathy. The very inquiry is presumptuous — 
an intermeddling with things unrevealed. 

In reply to this objection, I have to say, in the first place, that the 
doctrine of Christ’s peculiar and mysterious person is not a thing unte- 
vealed. That he united in his own person both a divine and a human 
nature, or in other words, that he was both God and man, is as clearty 
revealed as any fact of the Bible. And so it has been understood in the 
church in all ages. 

Nor do I regard the question as to the nature in which our Lord sufé- 
fered, as a thing unrevealed. It has been my endeavor, in the fore- 
going pages, to unfold the revelations of God on this awful subject, and 
not to tread a step beyond them. If I have uttered my own fancies, let 
them be set at nought; but if what has been said is the truth of God, 
let it not be despised or rejected. 

And as to the discussion which has come up within the last few years, 
certainly, those who take the commonly received view of the subject, 
are not responsible for that. The diseussion was introduced, and has 
been forced upon them, from the other side. 

The history of opinions on this subject, inthe Christian church, may 
be given in few words. Until the fourth century, the question seems to 
have excited little or no interest. The early Fathers were eontent to 
use the language of Scripture, without any labored attempts at expla 
mation. 

At the period referred to, some few, we know not who, advanced the 
idea, that the Divine nature of Christ was passible and suffered on the 
cross ; and the bishop of Rome wrote to Athanasius of Alexandria, re- 
questing from him his opinion on the subject. Athanasius replied at con- 
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siderable length, sustaining the commonly received doctrine, and con- 
demning that which had been introduced as novel and unreasonable. 
This decision of Athanasius, based as it was upon the Scriptures, seems 
to have virtually settled the question for the next fifteen hundred 
years. With the exception of a small portion of the Monopbysites, and 
possibly a few others, who were regarded as heretics, the sufferings of 
the Divine nature were universally discarded, almost to the present 
time. The question was so entirely and quietly at rest, that theolo- 
gians did not think it worth while to disturb it. With the exception of 
bishop Pearson, in his Exposition of the Creed, I do not now remem- 
ber one, who has entered upon a serious consideration of it in modern 
times. 

Thus the matter rested until the year 1845, when George Griffin Esq. 
of New York, under the signature of “a Layman,” published his trea- 
tise on “ the Sufferings of Christ,” controverting what he acknowledged 
to be the almost unanimous opinion of the Christian chyrch in all ages, 
and advocating with much zeal and ability the sufferings of the Divine 
nature. He has since been followed up by several writers on the same 
side, in the different Religious Quarterlies of the country.! 

I make these statements for the purpose of showing to any who may 
feel disquieted by this discussion, that the responsibility of it does not 
rest upon the advocates of the commonly received opinions. They did 
not commence the discussion, nor are they disposed to continue it, any 
farther than may be necessary for the vindication of what they — and 
with them nearly the whole Christian church — have ever considered 
to be the truth. 

As to the results of the error which bas been so recently advocated 
among us, a sufficient time has not yet elapsed for these prominently 
to appear. But if the doctrine is persisted in and prevails, its appro- 
priate fruits will ere long be manifested, and like all the products of 
delusion and error, they will be bitter. 

Among them, I shall expect to witness, in the first place, unworthy and 
dishonorable views of God. As the doctrine which has been considered 
is manifestly inconsistent with some of the acknowledged perfections of 
God, those who hold it will be likely (at least, in their conceptions) to 
divest him of these perfections. Believing the Deity to have suffered 
from hunger, thirst, fatigue, fear, temptations, stripes, and other like 
causes ; they will be led to conceive of him as AaWe to suffer in such 
ways. And this will be to conceive of him as subject to human limita- 
tions and infirmities, if not altogether such an one as themselves. It 
will be, I am sure, to degrade and dishonor him. 

' An able and satisfactory Reply to “a Layman,” by Rev. Dr.Tyler of East Wind- 
sor, Conn., was published in 1847. 
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I see not how this result is to be avoided, but by incurring others 
even more disastrous. Some, to escape the difficulty, may adopt the 
Opinion (indeed, some have adopted and published it already), that in 
the work of our redemption, the persons of the Trinity, so called, are 
bat acting a part. One of them seems to guard the honors of the law; 
while another seems to suffer, and to make expiation and intercession ; 
and the third seems to carry on and consummate the work. But it is all 
an appearance, to which there is no corresponding reality — a moving, 
affecting tragedy, designed to melt the hard hearts of men, and bring 
them into a state of reconciliation with God. Now where this scheme 
is adopted, it will be not only natural but important to represent the 
second person of the tragic Trinity as suffering and dying in the sin- 
ner’s stead; because the greater the suffering and the sufferer, the more 
moving and impressive will be the scene. And the Absolate, the Infi- 
nite, is not in the least affected by it. He sits complacent behind the 
curtain, and sees the moving farce go on, and rejoices in the blessed 
results of so blessed a contrivance. 

Others may think to run clear of diffieulties, by adopting pantheistic 
Notions. God is everything, and everything is God. The multiform 
objects around us in the world, are but so many manifestations of the 
Supreme. Since God is to be seen flying in the clouds, and roaring in 
the storm, and crawling in the worm, and singing in the bird of spring, 
and groaning in all the agonies of a suffering world ; why should it be 
thought incredible that he should himself suffer, in the sufferings of Je- 
sus Christ? How could there have been any suffering in the garden, 
or on Calvary, in which the Universal Mind did not participate ? 

I have here hinted at some of the probable, and more than probable 
results of the error which has been examined, in its bearing upon God. 
Other effects will be likely to flow from it in other directions. 

It can hardly fail to result in erroneous conceptions of the person 
of Christ. Instead of the good old orthodox statement — “ two distinct 
natures in one person forever,” there will be a revival, in some form, 
of the Monophysite heresies. The two natures will be regarded as 80 
commingled and incorporated, as to constitute, in fact, but one nature. 
Christ, we hear it said already, is to be conceived of as a whole, a unit, 
so that what he thinks, or feels, or says, or does, or suffers in one nature, 
he soffers in his whole nature. There are no such distinctions between 
the Divine nature and the human, as theologians have insisted on. 

I only add, that the views I have controverted, should they extem 
sively prevail, will be likely to drive many into simple Unpitarianism. 
The doetrine of a suffering Deity, of a crucified God, is too revolting 
to obtain currency with thinking minds; and if this shall come to be 
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insisted on as essential to orthodoxy, not a few will renounce it alto- 
gether. The Christ who died for us, they will say, was a man like our- 
selves, and his death had no more atoning efficacy than that of any 
other martyr. 

It was undoubtedly the design of those who originated this discussion 
to magnify the atonement, and exalt the grace of God in our redemp- 
tion. What more likely to have this effect, than to represent God him- 
self as suffering, bleeding, dying for us? But there is reason to fear 
that the doctrine, if persisted in, will have, with many, directly the op- 
posite effect. It will lead them to reject the atonement altogether, 
and trust to the work of their own hands for salvation. 

It is always safe to follow the Bible, honestly, faithfully, reasonably 
interpreted ; but specious theories and startling novelties are to be sus- 
pected and avoided. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE ANCIENT POETS AND POETRY OF WALES. 


By Edward D. Morris, New Haven, Conn. 


THE ancient literature of Wales has for a long period been con- 
cealed, almost entirely, from the view of men of learning. It would 
be difficult to find, in the whole range of literary history, so signal an 
instance of remarkable intellectual treasures, neglected and apparently 
forgotten. A silence as profound as that which brooded for ages over the 
buried cities of central Italy, seems to have rested upon these last and only 
relics of a once great and flourishing people. Time, which has done 
so much elsewhere to bring the rich Past into light, has only added to 
that obscurity which has so long enshrouded them. While toil and ef- 
fort have been lavishly expended in surveying and examining almost 
every other field of literary or scientific study, the mountain fastnesses 
of Wales, rich in mental as in natural resources, have been wholly un- 
explored. 

The country within whose borders this intellectual mine is hidden, 
has for three centuries past figured but slightly in the history of Britain ; 
and is now scarcely known except as a retired province of compara- 
tively little value or importance. From the time of the first assault 
made by Saxon power upon the liberties of the Welsh nation, to that in 
which they were finally annexed to the British empire —a period of 
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pearly seven centuries—the entire principality was a scene of the 
most terrible confusion and lawlessness. The daring chieftains who in- 
habited those portions bordering on England, secured both by the inao- 
eessible nature of their mountain homes and by the unflinching loyalty 
of their vassals, carried on a ceaseless war against the English forces —_ 
@ war stained, on both sides, by all the brutality and recklessness of 
that semi-barbarous age. The merciless conflicts of Edward I. of Eng- 

land with the last Llewelyn evince, in a most striking manner, the spirit 

which actuated both parties during the entire contest. The passage, in 

1535, of the celebrated Act of Union, which put an end to this pro- 

tracted struggle, and secured to the Welsh those privileges for which 

they had been contending, led both nations into more close and amiable 

intercourse; and was shortly followed by a gradual and finally intimate 

connection and commingling of interests and sympathies. Since that 

memorable period, the inhabitants of Wales have been swept onward 

in the current of English affairs, losing by degrees their national pecu- 
hiarities, and gradually blending their private interests with those of their 

Saxon neighbors, till they are now nearly lost in the overshadowing 

importance of English interests and English feelings. 

These general causes have operated with peculiar effect upon the 
language and literature of Wales. English laws and English courts of 
justice have been established throughout the principality. The lan- 
guage of the common schools and of instruction generally, as well as 
that of nearly all the transactions of commerce and exchange, is the 
modern Anglo-Saxon. The original language of the people, on the other 
hand, is retained for the moet part only in their private intercourse, in 
the pulpit, and in a large proportion of their weekly and monthly publi- 
cations. It is a general law that wherever two nations come into close 
‘and lasting contact with each other, whether that contact be peaceable 
-or hostile, the less must ultimately fall and fade away before the greater. 
in strict accordance with this law has been the result of the intimate 
connection which the inhabitants of Wales have been compelled by their 
extensive commercial and mining operations, by the introduction and 
establishment of the Episcopal church, and by the constant influx of 
English interests and English customs, to maintain with their more 
enterprizing neighbors. They have been unable to keep pace with the 
advance of science and of many kinds of learning ; and in this particular 
are falling, year by year, slowly but steadily and surely, behind other 
nations who are more enlightened and less burdened by oppressive 
legislation. Comparatively uneducated, they are also without the power 
of educating themselves in any other way than by abandoning their na- 
tive language, and employing in its stead the vastly greater resources 
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of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. To this point very many of their efforts im 
behalf of education have, of late years, been directed; and with great 
promise of success. ! 

As a natural consequence, however, of this condition of affairs, the 
ancient literature of Wales has been rapidly passing out of notice. This 
literature, extending from the sixth to the sixteenth century, and com- 
prising a large variety of published and manuscript volumes, consists 
almost entirely of poetry. The many intricacies of the language and of 
the peculiar metrical system according to which moet of it is written, 
prove an effectual barrier to its extensive study among the mass of the 
community. The language of poetry is always more or less distinct 
from that of common life, and consequently more or less above the 
apprehension of the common people. But if there be added to this great 
source of difficulty, the numberless modifications to which, in a long 
course of ages, every language is liable, this barrier becomes almost in- 


- surmountable. More especially is this the case where the stern and 


resistless wants of daily life are incessantly driving the people to the 
more practical studies and pursuits of modern times. 

Within the past half century, however, great efforts have been made 
to disentomb these buried treasures. Most of these efforts have been 
made by private individuals, who have nobly given themselves to this 
great work. They have been mostly men of cultivated minds, led on 
by a feeling of patriotism on the one hand, and on the other by an ar- 
dent love for the rich field of study:-which has opened before them. They 
have been aided in these laudable efforts by national associations, ex- 
isting in various portions of the principality, and formed mainly for the 
purpose of carrying on this important enterprize. Through the un- 
wearied exertion of these combined agencies, a considerable number of 
volumes, containing the most valuable writings of nearly all the earber 
poets, accompanied by translations, and also a complete and definite 
view of the peculiar system of Bardism, which has existed amoeg the 
Welsh from the earliest ages to the present day, has been published 
and circulated both at home and abroad. These volumes, written partly 
in Welsh and partly in English, have won the attention of many through- 
out England, France, and Germany; and have thrown around the lan- 
guage and the system they disclose, a strong and constantly increasing 
interest. In a few of the English universities, the language of Wales 
has become to some extent a branch of scientific study; and the notice 
which it has attracted in a philological point of view, has served greatly 


1 Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Education an Wales, 
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to heighten the value of its literary treasures. And while philologists 
have been occupied in tracing out its marked peculiarities, others have 
been as actively employed in exploring the mine whose rich veins 
have been, up to a cumparatively recent period, covered by the rubbish 
and ruins of the past. 

Those who are for the moet part unacquainted with the early history 
of the Welsh nation, and who notice only their present unimportance, 
may be led to presume that the ancient literature of Wales must be of 
comparatively little value. But it should be distinctly kept in view that, 
although now narrowed down by Saxon power to the scanty limits of 
their mountain home, the Welsh once occupied by far the greatest por- 
tion of the British Isles. Though now obscured and overshadowed by 
the dominant influence of British interests, they once held supreme sway 
over the whole of England proper, from the Firth of Solway to the cliffs 
of Dover, and from Yarmouth Bay to the western limits of Land's End. 
At that time, everything tended to call out the intellectual spirit of the 
nation. It was the peculiar age of poetry — the peculiar period in the 
progress of mankind, when the sober influence of exacter studies, and 
the stern tendencies of science and philosophy had not, as yet, unfitted 
men to take delight in the creations of a warm and active imagination. 
Their princes ruled over wide tracts of country, and extended their 
influence and power even to the northern seas. The deficiencies of the 
soil on which they dwelt, compelled the people to devote much of their 
time to agriculture instead of following those less profitable pursuits in 
which barbarous tribes are accustomed to engage. Systems of law, the 
wrecks of which are still visible, soon rose to great perfection, and held 
a controlling power throughout the land. Druidism — that remarkable 
institution, of which the Bardic system was merely an offshoot — gave 
to all, great means of mental as well as moral culture. In every fea- 
ture essential to making up that nascent state which is the immediate 
forerunner of civilization, they were probably far superior to their Ger- 
man or Gallic neighbors. 

The effect of this state of things upon the poetry of Wales is obvious. 
The bard held a prominent position in the castle of his lord. He wasa 
leading member of the State, often holding great political as well as so- 
cial power. His art was one of the three sister arts recognized by the 
law, and was consequently everywhere established. His life was de- 
voted to the interests of his profession; and all that royal patronage or 
careful study could effect to render poetry in the highest and largest 
sense an art, was lavishly expended. Aided by such auspicious influ- 
ences, poetry grew and flourished everywhere. But in the fearful revo- 
lations brought about at a later day by a inroads, and in the sub- 
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- sequent influx of Saxon principles and feelings, it declined and almost 
perished. Many of the productions of the preceding ages were unques- 
tionably lost during the confusion and anarchy of that protracted struggle. 
But happily an ample number still remains to excite the interest and 
admiration of the literary student, and to give evidence of a state of so- 
ciety and a Bardic system as peculiar in many of its features as any 
the world has ever seen. 

It is a trite saying that some estimate of the general character and 
customs of any people is essential to an accurate acquaintance with their 
poetry. And this opinion rests upon the fact, that the poetry of every 
nation is generally found to be a clear reflector and expositor of its dis- 
tinctive characteristics. The student is sometimes able to grasp at once 
these two separate classes of knowledge, and by comparing them in the 
mutual light which they shed upon each other, to obtain a closer and 
clearer view of both. Sometimes, however, he is compelled to trace 
out the one by the often dim and doubtful radiance of the other. This 
is peculiarly the case in relation to the poetry and national character of 
the inhabitants of Wales. The general features of Welsh society, from 
the first inroad of Caesar to the times of Hywel the Good, have been 
rarely recorded excepting in such fragments of poetry as had their ori- 
gin during that dark period; and subsequently up to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, they are found to be most vividly and forcibly portrayed in 
the writings of the bards. These writings are, therefore, doubly valua- 
ble both as a source of intellectual gratification, and as the chief means 
of obtaining acquaintance with a national character in many respects as 
worthy of study as any in the early history of our race. 

It is also a well known fact that poetry and language have a close 
and important relation to each other. The true poet is necessarily a 
maker of language. Burning with exalted and exciting thoughts, he 
must find, or make if he cannot find, a language in which he can give 
his living fancies utterance. Yet his brightest and noblest thoughts are 
of necessity moulded and colored by the language which he is compel- 
led by incidental circumstances to employ. Thought and expression are, 
in this sense, correlative — each necessarily strengthens or weakens 
the other. It is therefore essential that he who would study with suc- 
cess the works of men of genius, should first become acquainted with the 
powers and deficiencies of the language which they have, from choice 
or necessity, employed as a medium of expression. 

This is preéminently the case in relation to the poetry and language 
of Wales. The metrical system adopted by the ancient Welsh bards 
is so peculiar, and depends so much upon the inherent peculiarities of 
their language, that any comprehension of its force and value requires a 
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profound acquaintance with that language. In this fact is found an- 
other reason for the almost unprecedented obscurity into which this 
branch of ancient poetry has fallen. The remarkable language in which 
it is clothed, seems to have passed its meridian. It resembles, somewhat, 
the Latin, about the period of the downfall of the Roman Empire. The 
grace, vigor, and strength of its Augustan era have given way almost 
entirely to a modern dialect less pure, but more adapted to the growing 
wants of the race. The influx of English laws and customs has brought 
with it a corresponding influx of English methods of expression, which 
have necessarily taken the place of the purer, but more antique and 
unwieldy language of the natives. It is, perhaps, remarkable that, while 
the nation have been making continual advances in every department 
of industry and knowledge, their original language should become less 
and less efficient as a means of intercourse. It is a primary law of lan- 
guage that it advances toward perfection just in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of the people who employ it. The language of Wales, how- 
ever, seems to have remained stationary, while the people have en- 
deavored to supply those deficiencies which naturally arose, from time 
to time, not by inventing and employing new terms from the original 
tongue, but rather by the introduction of a foreign terminology better 
fitted for the various purposes of human life. Under the influence of 
this process, which has been silently going on for ages, the primary lan-- 
guage of the people has gradually fallen, and is still falling more and 
more, into disuse. So far as theology and many of the themes of poe- 
try, as well as most of the transactions of common life are concerned, it 
still abounds in apt and forcible expressions; but as far as regards 
nearly all the sciences and improvements which have arisen within the 
past two centuries, it is miserably defective. 

A remark or two in reference to such peculiarities of the Welsh 
tongue as have a direct bearing upon its poetry, is essential to a clear 
understanding of the general topic under consideration. Of its great 
antiquity there is no question. The accounts given by Caesar in the 
Commentarii and by Tacitus in his Agricola would be sufficient, if un- 
corroborated by any other testimony, to prove the existence in Gaul 
and Britain of a race closely resembling, in language and in other par- 
ticulars, the modern Welsh. But this proof is strengthened both by the 
testimony of other Latin authors and by the internal evidence of the 
traditions, histories, and poems still extant among the people. Many 
of these contain such allusions to the invasions of Caesar, and to other in- 
eidents of primitive history, as prove beyond a question the existence 
of the nation and language at a period anterior to the birth of Christ. 

Up to a comparatively modern date, the Welsh tongue has been pre- 
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served uncommonly pure, and undefiled by additions from any foreign 
sources. It contains, undoubtedly, a large proportion of words whose 
roots are also found in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. These words, 
however, were probably engrafted upon it during some primeval com- 
mingling of the races, which now lies beyond the reach of authentic 
history — probably before the Welsh nation had wandered from the 
eastern cradle of mankind to the northern and western shores of Eu- 
rope. The Latin element was also, to some extent, augmented in the 
days when Roman armies ruled over the British Isles; but from the 
time when Roman power lost its hold, to the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth —a period of twelve centuries or more — the native language 
seems to have remained entirely unmingled and distinct. This fact is 
explained by the utter want of commercial and social intercourse 
among the European tribes, by the secluded, insular position in which 
the Welsh were geographically placed, and by the continual watchful- 
ness and care which were exercised by the druidic and bardic orders 
to preserve this pristine purity. And to it are attributable, in a very 
great measure, the simplicity and vigor which was so conspicuously 
displayed in the writings of the ancient bards. 

To this fact is also due, in part, the uncommon applicability to the 
purposes of poetical composition which is a peculiar trait of the ancient 
British tongue. There is probably no modern language which possesses 
greater sources of metrical harmony or poetic power. In the multi- 
plicity of its simple and compound words, and in its numberless capaci- 
ties for the formation of compound from simple words, it is more than 
equal to the German. In the alternate power and sweetness of its 
poetic language, and in the natural melody of its metrical system, it is 
not inferior to the Italian. And probably no language of Europe sur- 
passes it in the power of animated, life-like description, or of expressing 
the deepest and the loftiest emotions of our nature. It sometimes bursts 
forth in a torrent of rough, guttural tones inconceivably grand and ef- 
fective —and again, it glides along in a rippling flow of liquid and 
labial sounds, which lull and charm the hearer like plaintive music. 
No one who has ever listened to the choicest eloquence of the Welsh 
pulpit, can fail to have been impressed with the extraordinary variety, 
power, and scope of the language. There is probably no class of men 
in existence who possess such immense power to move and mould the 
human heart, as the humble and often uncultured ministers who live 
among the wild and barren mountains of Wales. And this can be at- 
tributed only to the fact that they are able to bring to the aid of their 
natural earnestness and sincerity, the untold resources of their native 
tongue. 
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The ancient poetry of Wales possesses some remarkable characteris- 
tics which distinguish it, toa very great extent, from all other poetry, 
ancient or modern. It holds a distinct position in the literary world, 
having its rise apparently in the peculiar character of the people. It 
has borrowed nothing from external sources, but is wholly indigenous 
and native. Its themes are found in the national character — its graces 
and deficiencies are the deficiencies and graces of the national language 
— its spirit is the spirit of the nation, embodied in song. Being at the 
outset the legitimate offspring of the druidic system, it was sedulously 
preserved from contact with any exterior causes, which might modify 
or change its character. It dwelt with the consecrated priesthood in 
the shade and seclusion of their venerable oaks, unpolluted by the 
touch or gaze of any less august beings. It was the product of their 
own peculiar genius; and when, in after ages, the office of the poet was 
set apart from that of the priest, as a distinct profession, it still shared 
in the fustering care of its original cultivators, and partook largely and 
deeply of their singular spirit and influence. There is consequently an 
air of originality in its matter and expression, which is almost unequal- 
led. The reader finds himself suddenly transported into a new country 
where all about him is strange and striking. New scenery, new cus- 
toms, a new language, a new state of society and a new nation meet his 
view. He is astonished by the discovery of a far-extending and thickly 
populated continent, whose very existence he had never before imag- 
ined, and whose beauties and treasures and resources delight and en- 
chant his vision. 

It must be admitted, at the outset, that there is nothing in the an- 
cient poetry of Wales which can advantageously be compared with the 
choicest productions of the Greek, Roman, or English muse. It is 
the product of a state of society which, although in advance of that of 
the surrounding nations, was nevertheless far inferior to the brightest 
ages of Grecian and Roman culture, and still more to the Augustan 
cycle of English literature. It is vain, therefore, to search in it after 
those traces of refinement and learning by which civilized society alone 
is marked. Nor, on the other hand, has it any marked resemblance to the 
earlier productions of the various nations of central Europe. It occupies a 
middle ground, over which it has exercised an exclusive control. Nothing 
in it resembles either the puerile and prolix romances and legendary tales 
which flourished throughout Europe during the palmy days of the Trou- 
badours, or the loftier and nobler works of Homer, Virgil, or Milton. 
While the ancient bards of Wales have failed on the one hand to reach 
that uniform and self-sustained sublimity of thought and diction, which 
characterize the latter; they have, on the other, avoided the tame, 
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trivial, sickly spirit of the former. They possess, for the most part, an 
intermediate cast of mind. They delight in brilliant, pointed, pithy 
expressions — in nice and delicate shades of thought — in flowing and 
aptly modulated sentences. Most of their writings, and particularly 
those of the historic bards, are marked by a sententiousness, brevity, 
and terseness, which have rarely been equalled. They display far 
more of the Horatian than of the Virgilian spirit — far more of the genius 
of Pindar or Collins than of that of Homer or Milton. The historic 
bards deal mainly in brief, vivid recitals of detached battles and war- 
like exploits, distinguishing every leader by.a thousand apt and striking 
epithets, and dashing out the picture, as it were, in a single stroke. 
The pastoral, elegiac, and amatory bards, on the other hand, excel mostly 
in concise, epigrammatic turns of thought, in harmonious and finely 
moulded verse, and in brilliant natural descriptions. These prevailing 
features give to the ancient poetry of Wales a distinct and singular 
character. And it ought, therefore, to be studied, not because it resem- 
bles the poetry of other races, but rather because it differs, in many 
important particulars, from the poetic literature of all other nations. 
Many of these differences had their origin in the peculiar relation 
which the bardic system of Wales bore to the druidic institution. The 
term drusd was originally generic, including three classes of persons: 
bards, philosophers, and priests. The same individual, however, often 
held these three sister offices, each of which was recognized and sup- 
ported by the State. It was, in fact, considered essential to the elec- 
tion of an arch-druid, that he should be qualified and able to perform 
the duties of the bard and the philosopher as well as those of the priest- 
hood. But occasionally members of the druidic order devoted themselves 
to the culture of one branch only, leaving the remaining branches to be 
followed by other individuals. Hence the term druid was limited, in 
process of time, to the priestly order only ; while the bards and philoso- 
phers became distinct and independent bodies. Prior to this separation, 
the priesthood were the makers and administrators of the laws, under 
the supreme sanction of their princes. They were also the sole fos- 
terers and teachers of the scanty knowledge then existing among the 
people, embodying within their order all the learning and wisdom of the 
age. They were likewise the only bards and musicians of their times ; 
and were consequently, next to the royal families, the leading power 
of the nation. When, however, some advance had been made in social 
and political affairs, their priestly office was set apart from the remain- 
der of their duties, and made a distinct branch of study and pursuit. 
The priest no longer officiated as instructor in any department of secu- 
lar learning, or held the station of bard or musician in the palaces of the 
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chieftains. He acted only as religious teacher, while his other avoca- 
tions passed into the hands of other bodies of men whose duties, privi- 
leges, and position were regulated, like his own, by State authority. 

In this way the ancient bards of Wales became a separate order, 
ranking next to the priesthood, and enjoying peculiar immunities and 
privileges. Laws were enacted by the sovereign princes, defining their 
appropriate duties and station, and making provision for their suste- 
nance, and for the regular meeting of bardic assemblies or Asteddvodau. 
The effect of these arrangements on the bardic institution must be obvi- 
ous. During the three or four centuries immediately preceding the 
times of Hywel the Good, it gradually increased in influence; and 
finally became firmly established as one of the primary institutes of the 
State. 

During his reign, however, the bardic order were allowed still greater 
rights and privileges. In the earlier part of the tenth century, he 
enacted a code of laws, still extant; in which the original system was 
nearly perfected.! The bards were divided into three distinct clasa- 
es, according to their skill and understanding — the derwyddvardd, 
sometimes also styled the pencerdd, or chief of song — the privardd, or 
licensed bard, who bore also the title of bardd teulu, or family minstrel 
—and the ovydd, or philosophic bard, who was already initiated into 
many of the bardic mysteries, but not yet licensed by an assembly or 
Eisteddvod. All who fell below this grade, were styled disciples, and 
were under the special instruction of teachers, who were usually li- 
censed or family bards. 

The chef of song, alone, possessed the right to preside in any Eistedd- 
vod, and to decide all questions relating either to poetry, or to the mer- 
its of candidates for the inferior grades; and his decision was, in all 
cases, to be final. He received his office by direct grant from an au- 
thorized session of bards; being, in the language of the laws of Hywel, 
graduated and warranted as to wisdom and science, and of elocution to 
demonstrate judgment and reason in respect to sciences. He was also 
to diffuse instruction respecting wisdom and religion in court, church, 
and household. He was always to hold his land free, and his property 
of every kind was to be free from legal seizure. He was to lodge in 
the royal palace with the heir apparent to the crown, and always to be 
- seated near the king at table. On being appointed Pencerdd, he was 
to receive a harp from the king, which he was never to part with; 








! A splendid copy of these laws with an English translation has been lately pub- 
lished by the British government, under the supervision of a Welsh gentleman of 
extensive and accurate knowledge, Mr. Aneurin Owen. One or two otber editions 
have also been published from the original MSS. They are, however, quite rare. 
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and on every public festival, it was his duty to ing a hymn to the Deity, 
and a song either to the ruling monarch, or to some other friendly 
prince. As his compensation, he was to receive, in addition to the do- 
nations of his prince, a bridal present of twenty-four pieces of silver 
from every maiden on the eve of her marriage, and also a third of the 
salary of all his disciples. When, however, any one of these became a 
graduate or licensed bard, the Chief of song was bound to give him, in 
return, a harp. 

The Family Bard also was an inmate of the royal palace, lodging 
with the Chief of the Household, who was usually a son or nephew of 
the reigning prince. He was to have his land rent-free, and his horse 
always in attendance; and to receive his linen clothing from the queen, 
his woollen from the king. Atthe three principal festivals, which were 
annually held in every royal palace, he was in duty bound, after the 
Chief of Song had finished his performances, to sing three songs, usu- 
ally in reference to the military prowess of his sovereign; and he was 
at all times to sing, in a low tone, to the queen, if she desired it. On 
entering upon his office, he was to receive a harp from the king 
and a gold ring from the queen, which he was at all hazards to preserve. 
He was also to receive a steer for every hostile capture, at which he 
was present; and it was part of his duty to sing a standard song enti- 
tled Unbenaeth Prydatn, as the army were entering into battle. It will 
be noticed that the duties of the family bard were far more miscella- 
neous and arduous than those of the Chief of Song. He held a lower 
rank at the royal table, in the bardic assemblies, and on all public oc- 
casions. His privileges were also fewer, and his salary less ample. 
But notwithstanding these differences, the position of the order, added 
to their large number and comparatively great wealth, gave them an 
extensive influence over social and political affairs. 

The duties, privileges, and position of the philosophic bards were 
much less distinctly defined. Occupying the lowest among the bardic 
grades, they probably had but little influence in social life. Their resi- 
dences were, for the most part, the houses of the inferior chieftains, 
and even those of the humblest orders of society. It was the most im- 
portant of their duties to preserve by records the descent and pedigrees 
of all the noble families of the State. Such records were, mainly 
through the agency of this class of bards, handed down from age to age ; 
and the remnants of many of them are still scattered throughout the 
principality. . 

Regulations were also made in the laws of Hywel with reference to 
the bardic Eisteddvodau, in which they were made one of the three 
regular assemblies of the nation. The authority of the chiefs of song, 
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who from their presiding at these assemblies were often titled chaired 
bards, was established as supreme. None were admitted to these con- 
gresses, or recognized as genuine bards, except such as had been ad- 
mitted and qualified —yn ol braint a devod beirdd ynys Prydain — 
according to the right and privilege of the bards of the British Isle. 
All other poets, minstrels, or players, who wandered through the coun- 
try without having obtained permission from a licensed bard, were 
indiscriminately condemned and persecuted by the bardic order. 

In the earlier part of the twelfth century, Grufydd ab Cynan, prince 
of Southern Wales, convoked a general congress for the purpose of re- 
vising the regulations already laid down by Hywel Dda. To this con- 
gress he summoned all the native bards, and also invited foreign poets 
and musicians, more especially from Ireland, to aid in the debates. On 
this occasion, celebrated in the annals of Welsh poetry, several impor- 
tant measures were adopted. Of these the most effective, in its influ- 
ence upon the bardic system, was the complete separation of the bard 
and the musician, and the restriction of each to the practice of his ap- 
propriate calling. Prior to this period, the bard might or might not be 
a musician, though he usually accompanied the recitation of his poems 
on the harp. The regulations of Hywel respecting the duties and quali- 
fications of the different orders, were also revised. These orders were 
increased to four in number, and were entitled the probationary pupil, 
the disciplined pupil, the master pupil, and the chief minstrel, each of 
whom must pass a regular examination before entering upon his station. 
The musicians were also divided in like manner, on the basis of certain 
established qualifications. Their duties and rewards were strictly de- 
fined; and they were constituted a regular and independent order. 
And it is a striking fact that, notwithstanding the vicissitudes and con- 
fusion of the past six centuries, the distinction laid down at that early 
period, is still retained in many portions of Wales. 

Such was the position of the Welsh bard, as defined in the institutes 
of the tenth and twelfth centuries. But the bardic system, taking strong 
hold upon the affections of the nation, carried its influence still farther. 
The Eisteddvodau, established by regal authority, soon began to build 
up a system of metrical canons, according to which all poetry was to be 
written and tested. These canons were at first vague and indefinite; 
but grew, in the progress of ages, more and more strict and rigid in 
their application. Palpable traces of such a system are discoverable 
in the earliest writings extant ; but it did not reach its height until the 
middle of the fifteenth century. At that time a celebrated bardic con- 
gress was held at Caermarthen, under the supervision of Davydd ab 
Edmwnt, a distinguished Welsh bard. In this congress twenty-four 
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regular metres, having peculiar rales and models for each, were con- 
structed and adopted ; and the system which so many hands had helped 
to frame, was made complete. The measures adopted in this Eistedd- 
vod met with almost universal approbation; and now constitute the 
only metrical system employed in Wales.! 

The chief characteristics of this system are rhyme and alliteration. 
Of these the former has been satisfactorily shown to have existed 
throughout Europe in, and even anterior to, the fourth century. Allite- 
ration also has been found in both the Scandinavian and the Teutonic 
tongues ; but among the Celtic tribes, it seems not to have obtained, 
except among the Welsh, any very strong foothold. Traces of it are 
often visible in the Irish, Gaelic, and Armoric dialects; but in all of 
these it seems to be employed as an incidental, rather than a necessary 
ornament. Among the Welsh, however, a singular system has arisen, 
differing in most of its features, and in the extent to which it was em- 
ployed, from that of any other of the tribes of northern and central Eu- 
rope. It is a curious anomaly in the history of literature, furnishing in 
its complexity, perfectness, and artificial cast, indubitable proofs of its 
peculiar origin.? 

The rhyme made use of in the poetry of Wales, is both final and in- 
ternal. The final rhymes are much more complex in their application 
than those of the modern English. It is not unfrequently the case that 
the same terminal word is repeated in ten or twenty successive lines, 
and even throughout an entire poem. The internal rhyme is extremely 
varied in its character and use. It was by no means uncommon among 
the Welsh bards of the sixth and seventh centuries. At that time it 
constituted, together with the final rhyme, the chief ornament of poetry ; 
but at a later day, both were made subordinate to the more extensive 
and complex system of alliteration. They were very irregularly em- 
ployed; and were not, until a comparatively modern period, dependent 
upon any definite series of rules. The following examples, taken from 
the earliest writings extant, will serve to illustrate the application of 
both final and internal rhymes: 


Glesynt esgy! Igwawr ; 

Esgorynt yn waewawr. — Faliesim. 

¥r attebwys O wainn, ddwyrain fossowd, 

Nid dodynt, nid ydynt, nid ynt parawd. — Ancurin. 


' The transactions of this Eisteddvod, comprising 2 complete Ars Poefice, have 
been lately published, together with considerable other matter, in an interesting 
volume entitled Cyrrinacn y Berrpp. 

? Introduction to Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
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Both of these classes of rhyme are usually found, as in the preced- 
ing instances, in connection with alliteration. There are, however, in 
the more modern Welsh many specimens which omit wholly the al- 
literation, and employ only the final and internal rhyme; and others 
are not unfrequently written in strict accordance with the present 
English method. Of the former class the following hymn is an ex- 
cellent example, presenting all the peculiar effects of internal in addi- 
tion to those of final rhyme: 


O Dduw, rho im’ dy hedd, 
A golwg ar dy wedd ; 

A maddeu 'n aur vy meian mau, 
Cyn’r elwy’ lawr i’r bedd. 

Ond im’ cael Ayn, nid ovnai ’r glyn, 
Na cholyn angau mwy ; 

Dov yn dy /aw, heb vriw na braw, 

I'r oebr draw rhiw ddydd a ddaw, 
‘Uwchlaw bob loes a chiwy. 


Alliteration depends in all cases upon a repetition, within the limits 
of a single line or of several successive lines, of the same consonant 
sound. It is frequently found both in Anglo-Saxon, and in modern 
English poetry ; but, contrary to the canon adopted by the Welsh Eis- 
teddvodau, the consonant sound is usually repeated only at the begin- 
ning of a word, and at regular intervals in the verses. The cele- 
brated Rhyming Poem, translated by Mr. Conybeare, abounds in pas- 
sages which unite internal and final rhyme with a complicated species 
of alliteration. The following is perhaps the most striking: 


Frah mah riteth; Burg sorg viteth; 
Fran man hwiteth. Bald ald thwiteth. 


The accompanying example from the “Twa Marriit Wemen,” writ- 
ten in the year 1530 by Dunbar, is a beautiful instance of the harmony 
of regular alliteration : 


The morrow mild was, and meek 
The mavis did sing, 

And away moved the mist, 
And the mead smelled; 

Silver sHouris down sHook, 
As the sHeen crystal; 

And birdis sHouted in the snaw 
With their shrill notis. 


In the Welsh metrical system alliteration varies in character and in 
complexity according to the different kinds of verse, which are nine in 
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namber. Of these the first consists of four syllables, alliterating as 
follows: GwaeLedd Getyn. The @ and t of the first part of the verse 
sound in unison with the @ and t of the latter. The caesural pause 
falls in this inetance at the end of the second syllable; and in nearly 
all cases it falls between the primary and secondary series of alliterat- 
ing letters. There are, however, a few instances in which it comes, 
according to rule, immediately after the commencement of the second- 
ary series. The second kind of verse consists of five syllables, and 
alliterates as in the following lines: 


Liuniais mewn tranerch. Ballots our Bullets. 
The third kind has six syllables, alliterating as follows : 
Awmopawl ymapwedd. How fallen the felon. 
The fourth, having seven syllables, alliterates thus: 
Ecin a ppwe yn ei ppydd. Overgrown the evergreen. 
The fifth consists of eight syllables with the following alliteration : 
Cu aparpy, Coep irpeg. The apostles wrote epistles. 
The sixth has nine syllables, alliterating thus: 
Lreuer haut awyr LLoer oLceuwen. Sonorously the snorer sleepeth. 
The seventh, having ten syllables, alliterates as in the following lines: 


Y vrun a Gerais dan vaen y Gorwedd ; 
Peraidd ei mynwes, pur oedd ei mwynedd. 


The eighth, consisting of eleven syllables, alliterates thus: 
Hes exw Gwik Heppweh, HeB uN i'w GyRHaeDpDyd. 


The ninth, and last of the different kinds of verse, consists of twelve 
syllables, and alliterates in the following manner : 


Oer wyLais Gan DDOLUr, MaWR waeLais GaN DDULOES ; 
A chalon im’ erlid, a cholyn y mawrloes. 


There are three distinct species of alliterative verses, differing 
somewhat in their complexity and strictness. In the first of these, 
the primary and secondary parts of each verse may be alternated 
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without injurieg either sense, rhyme or alliteration. Thus the 
lines : 

Cydradd 4 mi cedrwydd Mon, 

Du Eryri, dewr wron, 


may be alternated without changing the sense, or destroying the struc- 
ture of the verse, as follows: 


Cedrwydd Mén cydradd 4 mi, 
Dewr wron da Eryri. 


The second species of alliterating verses is characterized by the faet 
that the caesural pause is thrown back into the secondary division of 
the verse. In this species, and occasionally in other instances, the cor- 
relative consonants are substituted for each other, as T for D, and P for 
B, in the following examples : 


Dyn a welaist yn wylo. 
Ban orwemp wen iraidd. 


Many other variations both in this and in other kinds of verse, arise 
out of the numerous affinities and relations which the several classes of 
consonants bear to each other. 

In the third species of verse, a syllable or a number of syllables, is 
placed between the primary and secondary series of alliterating conso- 
nants. This arrangement is evidently designed to obviate the same- 
ness, to which the ordinary method is more or less liable. The follow- 
ing instances will serve to illustrate this peculiarity : 


Tyred vyvyrdod tirion. 
Lover the merry dance leaveth, 
Gravely, ah, gravely he grieveth. 


Another remarkable feature which has great effect upon the har- 
mony of Welsh poetry, is the Cyrch, or recurrent sound. It consists 
sometimes of a single word, sometimes of two or more; and as a gene- 
ral rule, is the final word in those verses in which use is made of it. 
It is often employed internally to bind together a single verse; and in 
nearly all such instances it follows an internal rhyme, and has also an 
alliteration with some word preceding it. Thus in the following line: 


Mae meillion gwynion ugeiniau. 
the recurrent sound is ugeintau, following the internal rhyme, and al- 


literating with the first part of the ts preceding. The Cyrch some- 
Vot. VII. No. 26. 
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times requires a repetition of its consonant sounds at the beginning of 
the succeeding verse, as in the accompanying examples: 


Bro hardd aroglber yw hi— Bro LLawnion 
Ber.ienydd a gerddi. 
Clywais adlais odlau cyxar, 
Canau odiaeth cywion apar, 
Nopais glasliw glwyslwyn hygar. 


These four elements—the final and internal rhyme, the various 
forms of alliteration, and the cyrch — constitute the bases of the Welsh — 
metrical system. It must not be imagined, however, that any of these 
elements are uniform in their application. There is, on the other 
hand, scarcely a single species of alliterative, rhyming or cyrchic verse, 
which is not subject to very extensive modifications. Such modifica- 
tions are often made unavoidable both by the nature of the thought to 
be expressed, and by the peculiarities and deficiencies of the language. . 

The system of metres formed by the combination of these elements, 
is composed of twenty-four varieties. ‘These varieties are commonly 
arranged in three general divisions—the “nglyn, or stanza —the 
OCywydd, or poem — and the Atedl, or ode. Of the Englyn there are 
five separate species, differing both in the arrangement, and in the 
length of the verses which compose them. They are alike, however, 
in having four verses, and either twenty-eight or thirty ayllables in 
each. The most common and most admired form has thirty, which 
are divided into two divisions — each composing two verses — the first 
containing sixteen, and the second fourteen syllables. The first verse 
must be either alliterative or cyrchic; and must also have a cyrch at 
its termination, alliterating with the first words of the succeeding verse. 
The remaining verses may be either cyrchic or alliterative. And it is 
a universal law that all the verses of each stanza shall have the same 
final rhyme, and that the rhyming syllable of the first verse shall be 
the one immediately preceding the terminal cyrch. 

The following instances will serve to illustrate the general principles 
just mentioned — both are good examples of the ordinary Englyn, 
though the latter has a slight imperfection : 


Sopor Mariam cerit — in Lucta 
A Lecto recessit; 
AST tuBa hanc ciTasit, 
Ut Maria salva sit. 

Vellem a carne veli— qua premor, 
Quam primam dissolvi; 
Et cupio a te capi, 
Salvator amator mf! 
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In both of these examples, the same final rhyme may be found in all 
the verses — an internal rhyme may also be found in the last verse of 
each. The Cyrch is introduced at the end of the first and last verses; 
and the usual alliteration is employed throughout both stanzas. 

The following epigram is more valuable as an illustration of the 
system under consideration, than on account of any intrinsic merit — 
it represents another variety of the modern Englyn: 


David Cule his rule was wrong — his measure 
He missed a furlong ; 
Heedless he hurried headlong, 
Got drunk and sunk with his song. 


A single example more, illustrative of still another variety of this class 
of metres, will suffice to convey some clear conception of their peculiar 
construction. 


Agor py prysor, pDbp Ran — TRwy GaLLwedd, 
Tra cettych, i’r TRuan ; 
GweLL RYW aWR GOLLi'R aRian 
xa cHair add, a NycHOR Gwan. 


The Cywydd or poem is divided into four distinct species, which dif- 
fer quite materially from each other. The most common of these is 
composed of couplets, having seven syllables each ; and rhyming with 
each other in the same manner as the last two lines of the ordinary 
Englyn. It is a general rule than an unaccented shall rhyme with an 
accented syllable in each couplet, and that every line shall be either 
alliterative or cyrchic, as in the following instances : 


Attend! In grace transcendent 
God we know His bow has bent. 
Si sors vertit retrorsum, 

Tunc onustus servus sum. 


In these examples the unaccented precedes the accented final syllable 
— the reverse, however, is frequently the case. The internal rhyme 
is also introduced in connection with the Cyrch, though it is not deemed 
an essential part of the measure. All of these features, together with 
the various peculiarities of the accent, are admirably displayed in the 
following passage from the poems of a distinguished Welsh bard, still 
living: 

Wylit wénwr hallt ei waneg, 

Llawn o dwyll yw ei wén deg; 

Llyvn rawn ydyw, heddyw, heb 

Arw don ar hyd ei royneb. 
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The remaining fifteen of the twenty-four primary metres belong ex- 
clusively to the Awdl, or ode. It will be impoasible within the limits 
of this article to give any explanation, or present any examples of even 
the most striking among them; although they furnish to the student of 
metrical science a most ample and interesting field of research. Asa 
general fact, the Awdl may be composed of any one or more of them, 
according to the taste or skill of the bard. On the other hand, there are 
often employed in it not only the peculiar measures of the Awdl, but 
aleo any and even all of those which belong appropriately to the Eng- 
lyn and the Cywydd. In the more modern days of Welsh bardism, it 
was deemed the height of bardic skill to compose an ode which brought 
the whole metrical system into play. Such odes were very frequently 
written by the bards of the sixteenth century, but prior to that period 
they appear to have been altogether unknown. 

Such is a brief transcript of the bardic system of the ancient Britons 
—one of the most singular intellectual phenomena in the annals of 
literature — one which in the manner and time of its rise and develop- 
ment, and in many of its prominent features, is an anomaly in human 
history. A system so artificial and so complicated, must of necessity 
have exercised a powerful influence upon the character of Welsh poe- 
try. The difficulties which it throws in the way of the poet, are abso- 
lutely insurmountable without great natural ingenuity and extensive 
practice. No parallel to it can be found in the literature of any other 
people —no system presenting barriers so formidable, restrictions so 
severe and galling. A series of canons so minute, so strict, and s0 
burdensome in their requirements, could not be successfully,introduced 
into any other language of the ancient or modern world. And it is no 
inconclusive evidence of the scope and capacities of the Welsh tongue, 
as well as of the natural ability and genius of the Welsh people, that 
in spite of all these embarrassments, there is at the present day hardly 
a land in Europe so full of poetical productions. 

The main design of those who founded and perfected this system, 
was to preserve the dignity and exclusive character of the bardic order. 
The Druids were, from the beginning to the close of their strange ex- 
istence, an exclusive and extraordinary body; and it was natural that 
they should impress upon their bardic, as upon their religious system, 
that exclusive character which it was their interest and aim to maintain. 
The same feeling operated upon the minds of the bardic order, and led 
them to hedge themselves round and round with barriers which nothing 
but tested ability and skill could pass. It was this feeling which 
prompted them to load the bard with fetter after fetter, and to beset 
him round about with rules and restrictions and embarrassments, till his 
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strength was gone and his power of motion paralyzed. No human in- 
tellect could trample down such formidable impediments, no human 
fancy soar above them. In the construction and application of such a 
series of rules, the bardic order committed a great and fatal error. The 
inimitable system on which they lavishly spent the toil and intellect of 
ages, is destined to live only among those marvellous and beautiful, but 
worthless productions of the human mind, which excite at once feelings 
of admiration for their exquisite loveliness, and of sorrow for the wasted 
genius which created them ! 

The Welsh metrical system had no tendency to promote, but rather 
to prevent the cultivation of that lofty imagination and original power 
which lie at the bottom of all genuine poetry. It tended to make the 
bard a man of ingenuity and skill, rather than of fancy and genius. He 
wasted his entire energy in arranging and displaying words, unconscious 
that the real and animated poet is a man of deep and earnest thought, 
and that every rule or system which comes between him and the clear 
expression of the strong emotions glowing like stars in his soul, is but 
a cloud to hide their beautifyl brilliance. Almost the whole force of 
public and private criticism was spent upon the external features of 
poetry, while its interior spirit and sense were hardly heeded. Thoee 
luxuriant fancies which scatter such a radiance over the early poetry 
of other nations, found little room for play. The cropt genius of the 
bard, bound and chained to earth by these wearisome fetters, had no 
power to break them and soar away into its own free, airy element. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that this system, being uni- 
versally recognized, and practised by all the graduated bards of the 
nation, was calculated to perfect, in a very high degree, the metrical 
character of poetry. On this point the bardic canons were uncommonly 
explicit and rigid in their requirements. The strict and searching 
criticism of the Eisteddvodau was sure to detect and expose each error. 
Those who disregarded their requisitions, were compelled to gain a scanty 
subsistence by strolling from place to place to gratify the less refined 
and less scrupulous tastes of the lowest classes of society. The follow- 
passage from one of the poems of Taliesin, is strongly expressive of the 
contempt in which these vagrant minstrels were held by the bardic 
order : 


Birds fly ; bees collect honey ; Blaspheme not among you 
Fishes swim ; reptiles creep ; Teaching, nor the art of song. 
Everything labors for its subsistence, Be silent, ye rhymers, 

Except vagrant, worthless minstrels. Unprosperous false ones ! 


21* 
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It will also be admitted that the extensive license allowed in the em- 
ployment of any measure or combination of measures, which the fancy 
or caprice of any member of the order might suggest, gave fine oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation and display of both skill and taste. Asa 
natural consequence, it created great diversity among the productions 
which were, from time to time, presented for inspection in the bardie 
assemblies. It likewise tended greatly to impress upon Welsh poetry 
generally those striking characteristics of the Latin, and especially of 
the English ode, by which nearly all of it is so strongly marked. 

The bardic system was also calculated to give poetry great promi- 
’ nence in the sight of the common people. The existence of such a 

system in the midst of the nation could not fail, in such an imaginative 
age, to stir up in their hearts feelings of love and veneration. The 
sweet strains of the bard were ever echoing among them. The solemn 
assemblies and rude pageantry of the bardic order were yearly brought 
before their eyes. They beheld poetry everywhere established as a 
science, by legal enactments, and cultivated by the choicest talent of the 
land — and, as a natural result, their awgkened minds, endowed by na- 
ture with deep poetic fervor and earnest feeling, gladly embraced and 
rejoiced in its pleasant and humanizing influences. ‘The same principle 
led them also to give great prominence to the bardic order. The posi- 
tion of the bards in the palaces of their princes and chieftains, caused 
‘their influence to be felt throughout the nation. They often, by their 
instructions and advice, contributed largely to the advancement of sci- 
ence and learning. After the downfall of Druidism and the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, they not unfrequently performed the duties of reli- 
gious, as well as secular teachers. And consequently they received, 
everywhere, that esteem and reverence which the sanctity of their per- 
sons, and the comparatively great knowledge they possessed, were 

calculated to inspire. 
The dependent circumstances of the bards made the generosity of the 
nobles a frequent theme of song. ‘Taliesin thus alludes to their care- 
less and happy condition : 


The learned in the mystery of song 

Find a safe refuge with Callovydd, 

Who bestows on me splendid garments ; 

In the stormy time of winter, 

When the chief appears ascending from the gate, 
They commence the voice of melody. 


Owain Glyndwr, whose efforts in behalf of Welsh freedom are well 
known to the readers of English history, was an especial patron of the 
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poets of his age. Among the writings of one of them is found an Invi- , 
tation Poem, in which Lycharth, the palace of Glyndwr, is titled the 
congregation-place of the bards. The following lines, from this poem, 
give evidence of the generous hospitality of that noted chief: 

Hard is it for us to see 

There either latch or lock, 


Or want or hunger or neglect 
Or thirstiness in Lycharth. 


The same fact led the bards also to praise the valor and military prowess 
of their chieftains. This was especially the custom during the earliest 
eras of Welsh poetry, when war constituted the chief employment of 
the nation ; but at a later day, and particularly after the introduction 
and spread of Christianity, they devoted their talents mostly to other 
themes. The Welsh are possessed of uncommonly strong religious and 
social feelings. These characteristics have always been prominently 
displayed in their national poetry, a large proportion of it being religious, 
elegiac, and amatory. 

A brief sketch of the history of the ancient poetry of Wales, will 
close this already protracted article. It is commonly divided into three 
cycles, corresponding to three successive eras in Welsh history. The 
chief among the bards of the first cycle, which includes the sixth and 
seventh centuries, are Taliesin, Aneurin, and Llywarch Hén.! They 
appear, however, to have been the followers of a still more original 
and singular class of poets, who flourished in the ages anterior to the 
Roman and Saxon invasions. Allusions to such a body of men are not 
unfrequently found in the writings of the later bards. And there are 
strong evidences in the poems of Taliesin, Aneurin and Llywarch Hén, 
which go to show that they were not the original inventors of the me- 
trical system employed in their productions, but rather the improvers 
of one which had been handed down to them from a more remote and 
primitive age. 

Taliesin stands at the head of the ancient bards of Wales. A large 
number of poems ascribed to him are still in existence, most of them 
commemorative of the warlike exploits and generous character of Urien, 
his patron prince. Others are elegies composed in memory of several 
princely heroes, who had fallen in the fierce contests carried on at that 
‘period against the Saxon invaders. His descriptions of battles are 
often uncommonly animated and picturesque. 





' The question respecting the genuineness of the poems ascribed to these authors, 
appears to be settled, so far as such a question can be settled, by the Essay of Sha- 
ron Turner on this topic. The nature and extent of the proof preciude the admis- 
sion of any part of it into this article. 
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Courageous men I saw embattled, 


Their war-shout piercing the elements 
Like the sound of raging waves. 

After the dire morn of conflict, 

I saw the mangled flesh. 

The fierce contending tamult I beheld, 
Where raged the wild destruction, 

And ran, amid the half-surviving ranks, 
The swiftly flowing streams of blood. 


I beheld gore-bespattered heroes 

In the gray, curling wave dropping 

Their blunted arms. Mangled with wounds, 
With hands across, they sank to peacefal rest — 
Most pitifully sank, with their pale cheeks 

On the cold earth ! 


Covered with fearful rage I saw 

The brow of Urien, when with torment 
He encompassed his foes 

At the white rock of Calysten. 

Till I fail with age — 


Till by the hand of fate I die, 
Let me not smile with joy 


If I sing not the praise of Urien! 


Some of his poems are adorned with passages of uncommon beauty 
and vigor. The following examples are singularly wild and striking : 


I saw the dread warriors With blue they tinged the wings of the 
Rushing together at the war-sound. morn, 

I saw blood on the ground When they flung forth their ashen 
From the assault of swords. lances ! 

Havoc, havoc raged around ; Frighted crowds from place to place, 
Many a carcass strewed the ground ; Eager, hurrying, breathless, pale, 
Ravens drank the purple flood ; Spread the news of their disgrace, 


Raven plumes were dyed in blood : Trembling as they told the tale. 


Of the poems of Aneurin, only one or two are still extant. His fame 
rests entirely upon the Gododin, which, although mutilated, is the 
longest ancient poem in the language. It is a description of the disas- 
trous battle of Cottraeth, in which the poet was himself engaged. It is 
marked by great conciseness and strength of expression, and often by 
great beauty of thought and imagery. Its beginning is bold and vigo- 
rous : 


I saw a youth, A swift, thick-maned steed 
Vigorous in the tumult. Was under him. 
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A shield, light and broad, It is not for me, alas! 
Hung on the slender, fleet courser. To envy thee ; 
His sword was blue and shining; I will do nobler to thee — 


Golden spurs and ermine adorned him. In song will I praise thee! 


The following episode is a fine tribute to one of the princes, who fell 
in the midst of the combat : 


None made the social hall so free from care 

As gentle Cynou, Clinion’s sovereign lord ; 

For highest rank he never proudly strove, 

And whom he once had known he ne'er would slight ; 
Yet was his spear keen-pointed, and well knew 

To pierce with truest aim the’ embattled line. 

Swift flew his steed to meet the hostile storm, 

And death sat on his lance, as with the dawn 

He rushed to war in glory's brilliant day. 


Llywarch Hén — at once a prince and bard — differs materially from 
both Taliesin and Aneurin. His mind was, by nature, reflective, and 
often led him to turn away from exterior topics to the contemplation 
of his own character and condition. Many of his poems are elegiac 
-—many others are descriptive of his private afflictions and sorrows, 
and are extremely beautiful and touching. The following lines, from an 


elegy on Cynddylau, evince great poetic power: 


The hall of Cynddylau is silent to-night, 
After having lost its lord — 
‘God of mercy, what shall I do ? 
The hall of Cynddylaa, bereft of its wonted appearance ; 
Its shield is in the grave: 
Whilst he lived there was no broken roof. 
The hall of Cynddylau is without love to-night, 
Since he that owned it is no more — 
Ah, Death! but shortly shall he leave me! 
The hall of Cynddylaa is gloomy to-night, 
Withoat fire, without a family — 
My overflowing tears gush out, 
The hall of Cynddylan — it pierces me to see it, 
Without a covering, without a fire : 
s My chieftain is no more, and I am still alive! 


There is something truly pathetic and melting in the following allu- 
sions to his forlorn and helpless condition in old age: 


Brethren I have had who were free from evil, 
Who grew up like the saplings of the hazel — 
One by one they are all departed ! 
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This leaf, is it not blown about by the wind ¢ 
Woe to it for its fate, 

Alas, it is old! 

Old age is scoffing at me, 

From the hair to the teeth ; 

And the eye which the young ones loved. 
Maidens love me not — I am visited by none; 
I cannot move myself along — 

Ah, Death, wilt not thou befriend me! 


My wooden crook! be thou a branch contented 
To support a mourning old man; 

Llywarch — noted for sorrowing. 

My wooden crook! be thou steady, 

And support me better; 

Llywarch — remote from any ! 


The second cycle of Welsh poetry includes the period from the mid- 
dle of the eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth century. The laws of 
Hywel Dda give ample evidence that, during the interval between the 
first and second eras, the bardic order maintained, in some degree, their 
pristine vigor; but that period appears, nevertheless, to have been one 
of comparative intellectual inactivity. About the middle of the eleventh 
century, poetry became again ascendant. Cynddelw, Gwalchmai, Ei- 
nion, Owain Cyveiliog, and a host of others, contributed to raise its 
waning spirit, and to spread its influence anew over the land. The pro- 
ductions of this era are too numerous to receive even a passing notice 
— two or three examples will suffice to illustrate their general character. 
The touching elegy of which the following is an extract, was composed 
about the year 1240, by Einion ab Gwalchmai, on the occasion of the 
death of Mest, the daughter of his patron prince. For deep pathos, 
beautiful and appropriate imagery, and forcible expressions, the original 
can hardly be surpassed. 


Returneth the spring — Of Mest — now I compose 
The trees in bloom — With pensive heart her elegy. 
The forest in its beanty, Arrayed in silk, how beautiful 
And the birds warbling. Shone the bright star of Cadvan. 
Smooth the sea and still the wind ; How great her simplicity — 
Hollow soundeth the softly-rising tide. Her innocence how great! 

I cannot hide my grief, Sharp as a hawk’s her eye, 

I cannot be still and silent. The child of noble ancestry, 
The sea floweth with force, The ornament of Venedotia 
And beareth a honrse, plaintive noise, And the pride. Generously 
Lamenting a gentle maiden. Rewarded she her bard. 


Ere.she died, I sang the praises In silence now the earth 
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Her corse covereth. Of heaven and earth I pray — 

O, generous Mest, thou liest He will not refuse my prayer : 

In thy safe retreat! May this beantiful maiden, 

Ever before me is the veil, Glittering like pearls, 

Lonesome, dreary, dark, To His mercy be received, 

That covereth thy face — To hold converse with the prophets 
Thy face that shone Ta the great inheritance 

Like the pearly dew on Eryri ! Of the all-wise God, 

To the great Creator With Mary and the martyrs! 


The following ode to Llewelyn, the great defender of Welsh liber- 
ties, is a fine example of the class of heroic poems, to which it belongs. 
It was written about the middle of the thirteenth century, by Einion ab 
Gwgawn, on the occasion of a victory gained by Llewelyn over the 
English forces. 


Llewelyn, terror of thine enemy, About him gather warriors, 

In the south, death issued from thy hand! Zealous to defend his cause — 

An anchor in the time of storm Brightly shine their shields. 

Art thoa to us; Hie bards with his praises 

May the shield of God protect thee, Make the vales resound. 

Protector of our country ! His valor is of every tongue 
Britain, fearless of her enemies, The theme — in distant climes 
Glorieth in being ruled by thee — The glory of his victories is heard. 
By Liewelyn who defies No danger in the day of battle 

His enemy from shore to shore. Him from his purpose can turn. 

A lion in danger, Above the rest he is conspicuous 
He is the joy of armies, With a lance, large, strong, and crimson. 
The sovereign of sea and land. Great is his generosity : 

A warrior like a deluge — No suit is made to him in vain ; 
Like a surge upon the beach — A tender hearted prince is Liewelyn. 
His shout is like the roaring wave Nobly can he spread the feast, 
That rusheth to the shore, Yet is not enervated by luxuries. 
Unconquerable ! May He who permitted us 

The numerous armies of his enemy Of his heavenly revelation to share, 
Patteth he to flight, Grant him the blessed habitation 
Like a mighty wind ! Of the saints above the stars ! 


Among the brightest ornaments of this era were Owain Cyveiliog 
and Cynddelw. The former was a prince of Southern Wales; and was 
actively engaged, during the most of his life, in the warlike contests of 
that period. As a bard he is entitled toa high rank among his contem- 
poraries. His most celebrated production is the Hir-Lds, which is an 
ode in commemoration of a victory gained by him over the Saxon in- 
vaders. This poem is one of great power and beauty, abounding in 
striking imagery and vivid thought —a few passages will be sufficient 
to convey some general conception of the whole: 
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This hour is given up to joy! Fill the horn with rosy wine — 
Then fill the Hir-las horn, my boy, Brave Moreiddig claims it now, 
That shineth like the sea ; Chieftain of an ancient line, : 
Whose azure handles, tipped with gold, § Dauntless heart and open brow ; 
Invite the grasp of Britons bold, To the warrior it belongs, 
The sons of liberty. \ Prince of battles, chief of songs ! 
As thou wilt thy life prolong Now a due libation pour 
Fill it with metheglin strong; To the spirits of the dead 
Gruffydd thirsts — to Gruffydd fill, Who that memorable hour 
Whose bloody lance is used to kill ; Made the hostile plain their bed. 
Matchless in the field of strife, There the glittering steel was seen, 
His glory ends not with his life. There the twanging bow was heard ; 
There the mighty pressed the green, 
Let the brimming goblet smile, Recorded by their faithful bard. 
And Enyved’s cares beguile : 
Like a hurricane is he, Cease, my boy, thy task is oer; 
Bursting on a troubled sea. Thou shalt fill the horn no more ! 
See their spears distained with gore ! Long may the King of kings protect 
Hear the din of battle roar ! And crown with bliss my friends elect, 
Bucklers, swords together clashing ; Where liberty and truth reside, 


Sparkles from their helmets flashing! | And virtue, truth’s immortal bride} 


The poems of Cynddelw are also remarkable for great liveliness of 
thought and expression. One of the most spirited and beautiful is a 
hymn in praise of his patron, Rhys ab Gruffydd, the last sovereign of 
Southern Wales. The following passages are somewhat indicative of 
its general character : 


A blessing on thy warriors, Thou light of the pleasant land ! 

Thou eagle of battles ; A blessing on thy warriors, 

And on thy land, Men of the Southern shore — 

Thou skilfal sovereign ! On thy movements and thy spearmen — 
To the Maker of heaven and earth, On thy hosts, and on thy kingly sons, 

I offer an earncst prayer Thou able supporter of minstrels ! 

To be defended from thy wrath, A blessing on thee, generous guardian : 
Thou friend of bards ! Kings shall not withstand thee ! 

A lasting blessing I beseech — A blessing on thy army,' 

For a beseecher am I called — Thou centre of battles ; 

Upon thy golden, ornamented doors, And on thy household, 

And upon thy treasures, Thou worthy of praises ! 


The third era of Welsh poetry embraces a period commencing in the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, and terminating at the final coa- 
lition of Wales and England. In the turbulence and anarchy of those 
troublous times which preceded the Conquest, the bardic order lost 
most of their foothold in the nation. The continual incursions of the 
English forces made self-preservation the most prominent object of 
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thought and solicitude ; and poetry and its sister arts were consequently 
neglected, and almost forgotten. Towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, however, it began to reissume its wonted lustre; and when 
the nation had begun to recover from the effects of their severe and 
protracted contest, it again burst forth with as pure and clear a light as 
ever. Although the bards of this era failed to retain their original po- 
sition in the palaces of the nobles, they were far more numerous than 
those of any preceding age ; and the great activity which they displayed 
in perfecting their metrical system, and in the many productions of that 
period, furnishes ample evidence that the spirit of the bards of other 
and better days still glowed in their bosoms. 

Among the poets of this era, Davydd ab Gwilym is confessedly the 
chief. Notwithstanding the great diversity in point of time and cit- 
cumstances, he strongly resembles in the cast of his mind the poet 
Burns. Hie productions are often marked by an exquisite beauty of 
thought and expression, but more especially by a ceaseless flow of deep 
and tender feeling. Far the greater portion of his poems are amatory, 
more than a hundred songs dedicated to Marvudd, a fair favorite of 
the poet, being still extant. His remaining writings are much more 
miscellaneous in their topies and general character, than those of any 
other bard of his age. He also excelled every other poet of his times 
in the extraordinary finish and taste of bis productions. The follow- 
ing beautiful poem to a lark, written about the year 1375, admirably 
displays some of his peculiar characteristics : 


Sentinel of the morning light! 
Reveller of the spring. 
How noble and how wild thy flight — 
Th ho: ndless journeying 
Far from thy brethren of the woods alone, 
A hermit bent at thy Creator’s throne. 


Oh, wilt thou climb the heavens for me — 
Yon rampart’s starry height — 

Thou interlude of melody 
*Twixt darkness and the light; 





1 The poems of this bard were first published about the begining of the present 
century. At the same time nearly all of the more valuable specimens of ancient 
Welsh poetry were issued im several volumes of a work, entitled ARCHAEOLOGY 
or Wates. To this work those who are desirous of examining these productions 
in the original, are referred. It is impossible to preserve in any English transla- 
tion the peculiar sweep and melody of the original tongue. The singular effects 
of the rhytirmic and alliterative system, as well as much of the spirit and force of 
the poetry itself, must of course be lost in the eascalating process ef translation. 
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And seek with day’s first dawn upon thy crest 
My lady-love — the moonbeam of the west ! 


No woodland denizen art thou; 
Far from the archer’s eye, 
Thy course is o'er the mountain’s brow — 
Thy music in the sky; 
Then fearless float thy path of cloud along, 
Thou earthly caroller of angel song! 


The limits of this article forbid any further notice of the numerous 
other bards, who flourished in and about the times of Davydd ab 
Gwilym. From that period to the present hour, poetry has continued, 
with a few brief intervals, to be a prominent source of enjoyment 
among the Welsh people. Their poetic spirit has survived the de- 
structive tendencies of five centuries of change and revolution; and in 
spite of the failing condition of their language, and of the fetters of 
their metrical system, it still lives and flourishes in the heart of the na- 
tion. Bardic sessions, after the ancient models, have been frequently 
held — particularly within the last half century; and many efforts are 
continually making to keep alive the poetic feelings of the people. 
In every village and hamlet, in every valley and on every hill-side, 
the voice of harmony is ever swelling upward over land and sea, as if 
it were an echo of the wonderful melodies breathed forth by the inspired 
bards of other and happier ages. 


ARTICLE III. 


THEOLOGY OF DR. EMMONS. 
By Rev. E. Smalley, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 


Or some men the highest eulogy is their works. They live to bless 
their race; and when they ‘rest from their labors, their works do fol- 
low them.’ They can afford to dispense with the praises of men, for 
they are sure of the honor which cometh from God, and which is im- 
perishable. If misrepresented and even maligned while living, they 
possess their souls in patience, and calmly ‘bide their time.’ As the 
sun appears brighter when the clouds that obscured it have passed 
away, so character becomes more beautiful when the prejudices which 
had clung to it have disappeared. 
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These remarks indicate the estimation in which we hold him, whose 
name is placed at the head of this article. He claimed for himself, 
and advocated for others ‘the right of private judgment.’ In the fear-. 
less exercise of this right he carefully examined whatever was pro- 
posed to his belief, and accepted no statements which evidently contra- 
dicted his own reason. Believing that it is hard to make valuable dis- 
coveries by following others, he was fond of pursuing independent 
investigations in untravelled paths. Like all original thinkers, he 
sometimes reached conclusions that startled by their boldness; but if 
they harmonized with his first principles and with the teachings of in- 
spiration, it sufficed for his free spirit, whether others assented or de- 
murred. Not unfrequently misrepresented, he could afford to be pa- 
tient, for he had no doubt that the great principles of his system 
accorded with both reason and Scripture. As he approached the 
grave, this faith sustained and cheered him. Thus attended, ‘he 
feared no evil’ when called to pass ‘through the valley of the shadow 
of death.’ Now that he is gone, he needs not praise from men; for 
his best eulogy is the statement and defence of his views. 

The following synopsis of Dr. Emmons’s theological teachings may 
be instructive to the student, and not uninteresting to the general 
reader. The points on which his opinions were in precise accordance 
with those of other evangelical divines, may be lightly passed over; 
while those which he made prominent in his system and on which his 
views are thought to be peculiar, will require a more minute statement 
and a fuller elucidation. That he had his peculiarities and attached 
great importance to them, need not be denied. That he loved inde- 
pendent investigation and is entitled to the merit of a true originality, 
must be conceded. At the same time, it is remarkable to what an ex- 
tent his theological speculations agree with those of the divines who 
lived before him, whose praise is in all the churches. Let the follow- 
ing condensed view of them verify the truth of this assertion. 


§1. Hatstence and Attributes of God. 


These he argued, not indeed with mathematical demonstration, but 
with logical certainty, from the works of creation. Because a man is 
without the Bible, it did not seem to him that he must necessarily be 
without a knowledge of God. It appeared to him that there is so 
much of God in the heavens above and the earth beneath, in the utter- 
ance of ‘day unto day’ and of ‘night unto night,’ that every one who 
has an eye and an ear with a soul behind them, must see his hand 
and hear his voice, and tremble at the greatness of his power. From 
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the text, ‘For every house is builded by some man; but he that built 
all things is ‘God ;” (Heb. 3: 4.) he exhibits in his own way evidence 
of the divine being and perfections. There is nothing absurd in the 
proposition, that this world might have begun to exist. Everything 
we see around us is full of change. Immutability is the attribute of no 
object with which we are acquainted in the material universe. The 
world, not necessarily existing in any certain mode or form, might not 
have existed at all in some former period of duration. It follows, 
therefore, that it might have begun to exist.! 

This admitted, it must also be conceded that the world might have 
been produced by a cause. It is natural to reason from effect to cause. 
The child and the man, the illiterate Jaborer and the deep-thinking 
philosopher ‘clearly perceive that every particular effect may have a 
particular cause ;’ and, therefore, there may have been a cause for the 
existence of this world.2 

From these premises, it demonstrably follows that the world ‘ must 
have had a cause. Some have affected to deny this, as ‘ Lord Kaimes 
and Mr. Hume;’ but that denial must virtually involve an absurdity. 
From the necessities of the case, the admission of the possibility of a 
cause, carries with it the certainty of a cause.3 On this point we give 
@ specimen of our author’s reasoning, in his own words. 


‘“‘ Whatever we can conceive to be capable of existing by a cause, we 
can as clearly conceive to be incapable of existing without a cause. For 
that which renders anything capable of existing by a cause, renders it 
equally incapable of existing without a cause. — But Mr. Hume does not 
pretend to deny that the world is capable of having had a cause. And 
if this be true, then it is certain to a demonstration, that there was some 
cause which actually produced it. That is demonstrably false which can- 
not be conceived to be true; and that is demonstrably true which cannot 
be conceived to be false. — It is demonstrably true that all the parts are 
equal to the whole; for it is not in the power of the mind to conceive 
that all the parts should be more or less than the whole. And in the 
same manner it is demonstrably true that the world must have had a 
cause of its existence. We can clearly conceive that the world is capa- 
ble of having had a cause of its existence, and therefore we cannot con- 
ceive that it was capable of coming into existence without a cause. The 
possibility of its having had a cause, destroys the possibility of its having 
come into existence without a cause; just as the possibility of a body’s 
moving one way at once, destroys the possibility of its moving two ways 
at once.”4 


The cause must be at least equal to the effect. To suppose the con- 
trary, implies a contradiction. For in whatever respect anything which 





1 Works, Vol. IV. p. 17. 2 Ib. p. 18. 7 Ib. p. 19. 4 Ib. pp. 20, 21. 
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we call an effect exceeds the cause producing it, in that respect it is 
not an effect at all, but self-existent. The cause of all things which 
have begun to exist, itself uncaused, necessary, self-existent, is God. 
It is his prerogative to create ‘something out of nothing.’ ‘He speaks, 
and it is done; commands, and it stands fast.’ The things which be 
has made declare his perfections. He is omnipotent.| ‘In the eye of 
reason, whatever the Supreme Power can do, he can do with equal 
ease.’ The highest conceivable exertion of power is that of creation — 
that which produces something out of nothing. The creation of a 
world like this, therefore, argues a power in the Creator, equal to the 
production of anything within the limits of possibility. In other words, 
the work of creation is an irrefragable proof that almighty power is an 
attribute of the great first Cause. 

It is equally clear, that the Creator is infinitely wise.2 Evidences 
of design meet us everywhere. Such a wonderful system of adapta- 
tions in the effect, demonstrates consummate wisdom in the cause. 
The order, usefulness and intelligence of the things that are made, as 
conclusively prove the manifold wisdom, as they do the eternal power, 
of the Godhead. 

He is also omatpresent.3 That a cause can operate where it does 
not exist, is utterly inconceivable; and, therefore, the presence of the 
Creator, must be coéxtensive with his works. It is no less a conclu- 
sion of reason than a dictate of revelation, that God ‘fills heaven and 
earth.’ 

Nor is there any limit to his knowledge Necessarily knowing him- 
self, he knows whatever is possible, or all that omnipotence can ac- 
complish. Knowing his own mind, he cannot but know all things 
which lie within the limits of his determination, or whatever has ex- 
isted, does now, or will hereafter exist. All things past, present, and 
to come, are perfectly comprehended by the infinite Intelligence. 

It is moreover certain that the great first cause is eernal.5 A cause 
before the first cause, is a contradiction in terms. To suppose that the 
Deity caused his own existence, is the absurdity of supposing that he 
exerted his power before he had any existence. Hence we are bound 
to admit that he exists by a necessity of his own nature, and must be 
absolutely eternal. Nor is it a valid objection to this view, that the 
buman intellect cannot explain the ground of this necessity. For rea- 
son decides that the ground and manner of the divine existence must 
surpass the comprehension of finite minds. 

But the crowning attribute of the Deity is his perfect moral recti- 


1 Works, Vol.IV.p.21. *%Ib.p.92 ?Ib.p.23. ‘Ib *Ibp wm. 
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tude! This too may be conclusively’ proved from his works. Had 
he not loved righteousness and hated sin, would he have endowed his 
intelligent creatures with a moral nature, by which they intuitively 
perceive what is right and what is wrong, and approve the former 
while they condemn the latter? Would he have so formed them that 
they might perceive the nature of his own character, had he not been 
‘holy and just and good?’ The more itis examined the more obvious 
will it appear, ‘that the moral faculty of man carries in it a clear 
demonstration of the moral rectitude of his Maker.’ The human con- 
science is a standing proof of God’s righteousness, justice and benevo- - 
lence. Sophistry may question, but cannot invalidate it. Skepticism 
may assail, but cannot overthrow it. Atheism may hate, but cannot 
harm it. 

Such in brief is our author’s argument from the light of nature for 
the being and perfections of God. That it was perfectly satisfactory 
to his own mind, and that it has carried conviction to many other 
minds, may not be doubted. Some indeed have acknowledged ita 
ingenuity, but questioned its conclusiveness. It has recently been 
characterized as ‘a variation of the original theme,’ presented by Dr. 
Clarke — a new form of that learned author's argument a priori, for 
the existence of God. It is spoken of as ‘sprightly and pleasing, but 
embodying the same essential idea.’2 We shall not now stop to show 
whether there is more of truth or error in this representation; of that 
each one must decide for himself after an impartial comparison of the 
two. Nor will we say whether our author’s reasoning for the begun 
existence of the world is more or less conclusive than that which starts 
with chaos, and finds a period far back in the geological ages when 
created life was not. It must suffice our present purpose to have 
given this succinct account of the argument from nature relied upon 
by Dr. Emmons. We only add, that while this reasoning brought the 
clearest conviction to his own mind, he was fully aware that it had 
met, and would again meet with plausible objections. To compel 
belief by mere argument, was what he never attempted. He made a 
distiaction between strong conviction and certain knowledge. If he 
could compass ‘a reasonable faith,’ he was content, even although the 
certainty of mathematical demonstration was beyond his reach. Hig 
argument for the existence of a Supreme Intelligence — depends on a 
principle which, whatever may be its metaphysical history or origin, is 
one which man perpetually recognizes, whieh every act of his own 
conseiousness verifies, which he applies fearlessly ta every phenome- 


? Worke, Val. IV. p. 24. * Bib. Sac. Vol. VI. p. 624. 
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non, known or unknown; and it is this,—That every effect has a 
cause (though he knows nothing of their connection,) and that effects 
which bear marks of design have a designing cause. This principle is 
20 familiar that if he were to affect to donbt it in any practical case 
in human life, he would only be laughed at as a fool, or pitied as 
insane.” | 

While, however, Dr. Emmons believed with the Psalmist, that ‘the 
beavens declare the glory of God,’ and with the Apostle, that ‘the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen 
even his eternal power and Godhead,’ he by no means so exalted 
the deductions of natural theology as to supersede the necessity of a 
Written revelation of God’s will. Of reason in man he thought highly, 
and would allow no interference with her just claims; bat no one 
bowed more implicitly than he to the clearly ascertained teachings of 
the Bible. Having honored reason, therefore, by acknowledging her 
adequacy to deduce from ‘the things that are made’ the existence and 
attributes of the Creator, his earnest inquiry was, Has the Maker of 
all things given his intelligent creatures an express revelation of his 
will? This leads us to a consideration of his belief respecting the 


§ 2. Holy Scriptures. 


He had not a doubt, then, that mankind are in perishing need of a 
divine revelation, nor that the book which claims to be such a revela- 
tion has all the evidences requisite to substantiate that claim. What 
are termed the external evidences of the Bible he admitted as valid 
and conclusive ;? but he insisted with special earnestness and satisfac- 
tion on the internal.3 From the miracles which were wrought in 
attestation of the divine mission of prophets and apostles; from the 
prophecies which were evidently uttered antecedently to their fulfil- 
ment, and fulfilled in all essential particulars according to the pre- 
announcement ; from the resurrection of Christ; from the sublimity of 
its doctrines; from the purity of its morals; from the harmony sub- 
aisting between its several portions, though they were written by men 
living centuries and centuries apart; from its obvious adaptation to 
the wants of man as a moral being, fallen, yet capable of rising to 
noble resolve, and high endeavor; from its truth to nature, providence, 
and history; from its effects on human character and human society, 
when received into the heart and permitted to govern the life; from 
its miraculous preservation amid opposition enough to have annihilated 





' Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXXL. p. 168, (Republication by Scott.) 
® Works, Vol. IV. pp. 52—57. 2 Ib. pp. 94—96. 
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any merely human production; and from the fact that its prophecies 
are even now in process of fulfilment, and thus furnish a sort of cumu- 
lative proof that they were uttered by Him who ‘declareth the end 
from the beginning ;’ 1— from all these sources, he drew arguments 
for the divinity of the Bible so luminous and irrefragable that it is not 
easy for sophistry to obscure or infidelity to invalidate them. Nor 
was he a kind of half-and-half believer in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. It was his firm conviction that the Bible, and the whole Bible, 
is the word of God; that the sacred writers ‘spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost;’ that the very words in which they expressed 
themselves were suggested to their minds by the same Divine Agent 
that would reveal to man the things that belong to his eternal peace. ? 
He was not satisfied with ‘the inspiration of Superintendency, nor 
‘the inspiration of Elevation, but felt the necessity of ‘the inspiration 
of Suggestion.’ By this he meant, ‘that God spoke directly to the 
minds of the sacred penmen, making such discoveries to them as they 
could not otherwise have obtained, and dictating the very words in 
which such discoveries were to be communicated.’ He could not 
conceive how it was possible for such a book as the Bible to be written 
without this plenary inspiration. So firm was his belief in this, that 
he reverently admitted any truth which that book obviously teaches, 
even although his own reason could neither explain nor compre- 
hend it.3 

If anything excited him easily to what may perhaps be termed a 
righteous impatience, it was that any man should claim to be a be- 
liever and a Christian, and yet doubt whether certain parts of the 
Holy Scriptures are inspired. Nor was it easy for him to be perfectly 
quiet when a professed believer doubted that the whole Bible was writ- 
ten under the influence of a plenary inspiration. 

He knew that specious objections might be arged against his view 
of the subject ; but he felt that they could all be successfully met and 
removed. ‘This doctrine of plenary inspiration is inconsistent with 
the diversity of style which appears in the different parts of the Bible ;’ 
‘it does not allow for the mistakes and contradictions which are found ; 
‘it is opposed to the acknowledgment of some of the writers themselves, 
that they did not always write by immediate inspiration.” How he 
treated objections like these, may be inferred from the following extract, 
in his answer to the firat-named : — 


“It is true, indeed, we plainly discover some variety in ithe manner 
: Works, Vol. IV. pp. 32—100, passim. See ale also Vol. VL PP. 43, 44. 
* Works, Vol. IV. pp. 75—83. 3 Ib. p. 85. 
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and style of the sacred writers. Isaiah and Paul, as well as Moses, David 
aad Solomon, who were men of education and refinement, write in a 
more pure and elevated style than the Prophet Amos, who lived among 
the herdmen of Tekoa, and the Apostle John, who lived among the 
fishermen of Galilee. But this is easy to be accounted for, by only sup- 
posing that God dictated to each sacred penman a manner and style 
corresponding to his own peculiar genius, education, and manner of 
living. Were a parent to dictate a letter for a child, would he not dic- 
tate it in a manner and style somewhat agreeable to the age, genius, and 
attainments of the child? And is there not as much reason why God 
should dictate a different manner and style to the different authors of 
the Old and New Testament, as why he should employ so many men of 
such different degrees of knowledge and refinement to write the sacred 
Scriptures? We do not discover, therefore, any greater diversity in 
the manner and style of the sacred penmen, than we might reasonably 
expect to find, in case they wrote exactly as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 


The ease and ingenuousness with which he meets and disposes of 
objections, show that he had carefully studied the subject, not from 
one only, but from many points of view. He sought for the strongest 
arguments of his opponents on this, as on other topics, and, after stating 
them fairly and allowing them all the force which he thought they 
were entitled to, he aimed to detect and expose their divergence from 
the line of truth, and thus annul their power to impair the concluaive- 
ness of his own reasoning. Sure of his own ground, he could afford 
to be even generous to his antagonist. That there are no difficulties 
connected with Christianity, as a revelation from heaven, he would 
have been among the last to affirm. But with all its difficulties, he 
had mastered the sound proofs of its truth, and infinitely preferred the 
faith which accepts it, to the credulity involved in its rejection. 

Entertaining no doubt, then, that the Bible is what it purports to 
be —the revelation of God’s will to man, Dr. Emmons made this his 
counsellor and guide respecting particular doctrines and duties. To 
ascertain what is ‘the mind of the Spirit,’ was the great study of his 
life. We pass on to consider his views of what the word of God 
teaches respecting the 


§ 8. Mode of the Divine Eaistence. 


This topic engaged his earnest attention, and required, as it re- 
warded, laborious research. Unwilling to accept the results of anoth- 
er’s investigations on trust, he instituted for himself the inquiry, ‘What 
do the Scriptures teach respecting the manner of God’s existence.’ 
The practical answer which he returned to this question is this — he 
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was a decided Trinitarian. Believing in the perfect unity of the Su- 
preme Being, he yet accepted it as the obvious teaching of Scripture, 
that the one God exists in three persons — the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. These three persons are so distinct, that they are 
designated by the use of the personal pronoune, I, thou, and he; they 
perform distinct offices in the work of redemption ; to each, divine per- 
fections are ascribed; and yet they are the one, living and true God. 
The results of his investigations on the subject may thus be summed 
up in his own words :! 


“The Scripture leads us to conceive of God, the first and Supreme 
Being, as existing in three distinct persons.” “The Scripture repre- 
sents the three persons in the sacred Trinity as absolutely equal in every 
divine perfection.” ‘The Scripture represents the three equally divine 
persons in the Trinity as acting in a certain order in the work of re- 
demption. Though they are absolutely equal in nature, yet in office the 
first person is superior to the second, and the second is superior to the 
third.” ‘ The Scripture teaches us, that each of the divine persons takes 
his peculiar name from the peculiar office which he sustains in the econo- 
my of redemption.” Finally, “the Scripture represents these three di- 
vine persons as one God. The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are three 
in respect to their personality, and but one in respect to their nature 
and essence.” 


To this doctrine of the Trinity in unity, our author was accustomed 
to attach the highest importance. An intelligent belief of it he re- 
garded as essential to a correct understanding of the system of Chris- 
tianity. The denial of it virtually subverts the Gospel; for the whole 
Gospel is founded on it. The ingenuity that can refute and the 
boldness that can discard it, will also reduce Christianity to a system 
of cold morality, and take from the sinner his last hope of pardon. ? 

That it involves a mystery which human reason is incompetent 
fully to explain, he was ever ready to admit. For the attempts which 
are sometimes made to illustrate the doctrine by analogies drawn from 
material objects or from created intelligences, he had no great respect. 
What the Bible teaches concerning it, taken in its plain and obvious 
import, he would receive with the simplicity and confidence of a child 
listening to the instruction of a father, without cavil or misgiving. 
Inquisitive, discriminating as he was, it contented him to hold this 
truth as a sublime mystery, plainly and positively taught in the reve- 
lation from heaven, sustaining and illuminating the grand system of 
revealed religion, and yet, in its nature, inexplicable, by the feeble 
powers of the human mind. At the same time, so clearly defined 
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were his own views respecting its relation to the other doctrines of . 
Christianity, and so exalted his conceptions of its relative importance, 
that it was exceedingly difficult for him to see how a man can be a 
Christian at all, in the strict sense of that term, or how he can render to 
the true God, as revealed in the Scriptures, acceptable worship, unless 
he understand and believe the doctrine of the Trinity. Mystery though 
it be, he was convinced that it is a solemn reality. 

In his mind there was a wide difference between a mystery and an 
absurdity. He would not admit that ‘the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
represented in Scripture, is any more repugnant to the dictates of 
sound reason, than many other truths which all Christians believe con- 
cerning God.’ He averred that we can no more explain the essential 
_idea of self-existence, or omnipresence, or creative power, than that of 
the Trinity. To say that God exists by a necessity in his own nature, 
or that the ground of his existence is wholly within himself; that God’s 
presence fills the whole created universe; and that God by an act of 
his power spoke the world into being, or produced something from 
nothing; is to say what involves as great a mystery as the Trinity in 
unity.! That it is incomprehensible, therefore, was not a sufficient 
reason for his disbelieving it; that it involves a contradiction, he de- 
nied, and for his denial assigned reasons. 2 

Passing from these views of the mode of God’s existence, we will 
consider, in the next place, the opinions of our author respecting the 


§ 4. Character of God. 


On this topic he dwelt with an interest and frequency surpassed by 
No writer of our acquaintance. Correct views of the revealed charac- 
ter of God were, in his opinion, essential to the very existence of right 
feelings in the human heart, and one of the most effectual preventives 
of a false religious experience. If ‘Godliness has the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come,’ then what can be of 
greater moment than the knowledge of God in his true character. 
Hence the earnest endeavor with which Dr. Emmons sought, and the 
fulness with which he communicated, this knowledge. 

From the text, “God is love,” he has left an instructive discourse, 
designed to illustrate the proposition ‘that God is possessed of affec- 
tions.’ In opposition to the sentiments of the heathen philosopher, 
Epicurus, and some eminent divines who have agreed with him, that 
‘the Deity could neither be influenced by favor, nor resentment, be- 
cause such a being must be weak and frail ; and also, that all fear of 
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_ the power and anger of God should be banished, because anger and 
affection are inconsistent with the nature of a happy and immortal be- 
ing ;’ he taught distinctly ‘that God has real and proper affections ; 
that he is pleased with some objects and displeased with others; that 
he feels and exercises love, pity, compassion, and every affection 
which can flow from perfect benevolence.' In order to guard against 
misapprehension and prevent his reasonings from ministering to low 
or unworthy views of the Deity, he was careful to affirm that God ‘is 
infinitely above all instincts, passions, or affections, which proceed 
from either natural or moral imperfection.’ 

Aware that exceptions would be taken to these statements, he 
promptly meets the most imposing of them, and aims to show their 
fallacy. To the objeetions, that ‘the passages which ascribe affections 
to God are figurative ;’ that ‘affections are painful, and coneequently 
cannot belong to God, who is perfectly happy? and that his position 
‘is inconsistent with the divine immutability ;2 he gives such replies as 
candor delights in, though prejudice may not be convinced by them. 
We quote but one of them, and that the shortest. ‘ Affections are 
painful, and therefore cannot be predicated of God.’ 


“It is true, affections are always painful when they cannot be gratified ; 
and this is often the case among mankind. Sometimes their affections 
give them pain because they want the power to attain the objects of their 
desire ; and sometimes because their desires are so selfish and inconsis- 
tent, that if they gratify one of their affections, they must necessarily mor- 
tify another. But since all the affections of the Deity are only different 
modifications of pure, disinterested benevolence, they admit of a constant 
and perfect gratification; and since he is able with infinite ease to attain 
every desirable object, his affections are always gratified, and always af- 
ford him a source of complete and permanent felicity.” 


Some have imagined that Dr. Emmons inculcated opinions incon- 
sistent with the perfect moral rectitude of God. But if there be, m 
the whole catalogue of theological writers, one who had more exalted 
conceptions of the benevolence and holiness of the Supreme Being, 
we have yet to learn his name and read his writings. He ascribed te 
God a goodness ‘absolutely pure, and free from everything of a selfish 
or sinful nature; ‘not only pure, but permanent ;’ ‘universal ; and 
‘perfect in degree, as well as in purity, permanency, and universality.’3 
He believed that His infinite goodness forms the supreme excellence 
of Jehovah, adds glory to all the attributes of His bemg, the works of 
His hand, the course of His providence, and the revealings of His 
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word.! He taught that this goodness of God is seen in His doing all 
things right, or treating all his creatures according to the dictates of 
perfect moral rectitude ; that when he punishes the wicked and rewards 
the good, ‘the Judge of all the earth does right ;2 that even his ‘ vin- 
dictive’ or punitive justice is a constituent element in his pure and 
universal benevolence ;3 and that ‘in displaying all his goodness,’ he 
‘necessarily displays all his glory.4 On these thovghts he delighted 
to dwell. He opened his mind spontaneously for their incoming. He 
gave them room for occupancy and growth in his inmost spirit. It 
was these which, to his eye, invested the name of Jehovah with such 
inexpressible grandeur, and gave such earnestness to his tone when he 
called upon man to adore with profoundest reverence, and enthrone on 
his best affections, the all perfect and infinite God.5 

In close connection with our author’s views of the divine character, 
it is natural to inquire what he believed respecting the 


§5. Decrees of God. 


Indeed he could not complete his idea of what the Deity is, without 
the inquiry,‘ What has He purposed to do?” From this inquiry he 
did not shrink. To a mind trained like his, it could not but have ex- 
traordinary attractions. It was both instructive and entertaining to 
him, to investigate any subject which brings men near to God, and 
God near to men. Hence, he could not endure any theory of God's 
purposes which seems even to take men out of the control of God’s 
sovereignty. It appeared to him contrary alike to reason and Scrip- 
ture, to deny that the decrees of God comprehend all worlds, with all 
the individuals and events in each. He accepted the definition given 
by the assembly of divines at Westminster, as the best ‘that ever has 
been, and perhaps the best that can be given.’ “The decrees of God 
are his eternal purpose according to the counsel of his own will, where- 
by, for his own glory, he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 
He affirmed that the divine foreknowledge is founded on the divine 
purposes, and that it was not possible in the nature of things that God 
should ‘declare the end from the beginning,’ unless he had determined 
what the end should be.6 He ascribed to this the dignity and impor- 
tance of being a ‘ fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. It was a favor- 
ite idea of his, that ‘the other essential truths of Christianity are based 
upon the divine decrees, and are supported by them. To deny or dis- 
prove this doctrine, would be to deny or disprove the whole Gospel.” 
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This bold statement he illustrates by adducing for special remark, 
several of the more important truths of revelation. It is interesting to 
see how he connects the doctrine of Christ crucified for the sins of 
men, with this deeper and more comprehensive truth, and shows its 
relation of dependence. 


“It is an essential doctrine of the Gospel, that Christ died on the 
cross to make an atonement for sin. But there is no truth in this doc- 
trine, unless God decreed to save sinners. For Christ professed to come 
in the name of his Father, to obey his Father, and to die at the express 
command of his Father. But if his Father never decreed the salvation 
of sinners, it is certain that his Father never sent him, and never com- 
manded him to die in the room of sinners; so that Christ is found a false © 
witness. And then, though he died on the cross, his death could make 
no atonement, and be of no avail to the salvation of sinners. But if he 
- died according to the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God; 
if he was obedient to his Father, even unto the death of the cross; then 
his dying, the just for the unjust, may avail to bring sinners unto God. 
The truth of Christ’s mission, and the value of his death, depend upon 
the doctrine of divine decrees. And the denial of this doctrine is vir- 
tually and necessarily the denial of the atonement of Christ, and the 
whole glory of the Gospel.”! 


By a ‘similar train of thought, he exhibits the relation of this, to 
several other truths of Christianity. The doctrine of God’s perfect 
holiness, of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, of the world’s 
conversion to Christ, of the perseverance and eternal happiness of the 
saints, of the certain and everlasting destruction of the wicked, of the 
general resurrection, and of all things working together so as to sub- 
serve the glory of God and the highest good of the universe, he 
proves, in his own decisive manner, to be indissolubly connected with 
the doctrine of divine decrees. This is to those fundamental. This 
rejected, those cannot be maintained. This obscured, dimness covers 
the whole scheme of salvation. 

Impressed with these views, it is not wonderful that he labored so 
diligently and studied so profoundly that he might elucidate and de- 
fend this truth. He could not do less than insist with uncompromis- 
ing earnestness on the duty of all who preach the Gospel, to declare 
the ‘whole counsel of God’ on this subject. Believing as he did, that 
God’s purposes, rightly apprehended, impart ‘strength and glory to 
the entire system of religious truth,’— that, az luminous points they 
‘radiate a light clear and beautiful on all the works and ways of God,’? 
it was not in his nature to refrain from untiring effort that other eyes 
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might behold their unvailed beauty, and other hearts be affected by 
their elevating power. 

Nor was he satisfied with ‘preaching up’ this doctrine, unless it 
were so presented as to‘ preach down’ its opposing error. He thought 
it the office of light so to shine as to disperae darkness. To him the 
true was so true, that necessity was laid upon him to expose the false- 
ness of the false. By a law of mental association, whenever he con- 
sidered any important portion of theology, its antagonistic error was 
almost sure to be suggested to his mind. The hostile relation of one 
to the other, he was quick to detect and prompt to declare. Respecting 
the point now before us, in particular, he neither asked nor gave 
quarter. He had taken his position, and would fortify it by every 
means at his command. If attacked, whether by an open enemy or a 
covert foe, his defence was spirited and courageous; and very often, 
changing positions with his assailant, his part of the contest became 
boldly aggressive. The man who felt that a blow was aimed at the 
foundation of all his hope, was not likely to be passive until it had been 
delivered. He who believed that ‘every scheme of doctrine which 
ignores the decrees of God, subverts the whole- Gospel, and strikes at 
the basis of rational and revealed religion,’! must have been a traitor 
to his faith not to oppose every such scheme with something of the 
spirit which impelled ‘ Michael and his angels against the dragon.’ 

It will have been already understood, that our author so conceived 
and presented this subjeet as to make it eminently practical. He made 
it fruitful of test questions respecting Christian character. It was dif- 
ficult for him to see how any valid evidence of likeness to God can 
exist in a human heart, which has no lively satisfaction in view of the 
decrees of God. ‘That a person can be indifferent respecting a sub- 
ject which brings God so near to us, and places our interests for time 
and eternity under his sovereign control ;? that one can fail to be con- 
scious of a pure joy while reflecting that God will deal with us and 
ours, with all creatures and things, according to the ‘counsel whereby 
he purposeth all things for his own glory,’ and yet be a child of God 
and an heir of heaven ;— this was to him more than a mystery. It 
was an impossibility. Thus he made his most elaborate discussions of 
abstract truth subservient of the highest practical results. 

There are but few preachers who expatiate so largely on the doc- 
trine of God’s purposes as did Dr. Emmons; and some have suggest- 
ed that he gave it undue prominence. They imagine that, on this 
account, his system lacks symmetry and exhibits distortion. But it 
would be difficult to point to an author who insisted more frequently 
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on the importance of studying truth in its connections. No one 
thought more highly of presenting each part of the Gospel so that it 
should harmonize with every other. Whatever may have been sug- 
gested to the contrary, he was the last man to isolate the doctrine of 
decrees, and exalt that at the expense of any other revealed truth. 
While, however, he illustrated it in connection with other points and 
rejoiced in the light which they mutually reflect, he dwelt with peculiar 
interest on the relation subsisting between the decrees and the 


§ 6. Agency of God. 


He saw in this relation, a high order of moral beauty. That God 
‘has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass,’ is a truth which exercised 
and gratified his best powers; but to contemplate this by itself alone, 
met the demands of neither his intellect nor his heart. He required 
that this should be associated with its kindred doctrine of the divine 
agency. Disjoined, each lacks completeness and efficiency. Recipro- 
cally complemental, they dislike separation as nature abhors a vacuum. 
It is only when the utterances of each are harmoniously responded to 
by the other, that their real grandeur and power can be appreciated. 

On the nature of God’s agency, Dr. Emmons bestowed intense and 
prolonged thought. Dissatisfied with the various, not to say contra- 
dictory speculations of others upon the subject, he strove to compass 
a view of it which should commend itself alike to consciousness, reason 
and Scripture. Believing that it had often been so presented as to be 
‘a source of grave errors respecting the doctrines of the Gospel,’ and 
that a clear exposition of its nature and sphere of operation would 
throw light on the entire system of revealed truth, he devoted himself 
to its study with all the enthusiasm of his ardent nature. The results 
of his investigation can be succinctly stated, and easily apprehended. 
Whether we agree with him or not, we can hardly mistake his mean- 
ing. 

First of all, he distinguishes between the knowledge and agency of 
God. To know, is not todo. God’s omniscience is one thing; his ac- 
tion, another. Knowledge, whether of duty or of power, ts essentially dis- 
tinct from the performance of the one, or the use of the other. He next 
discriminates between wisdom and agency. God, unerring in wisdom, 
forms the best possible designs and adopts the best means for their 
accomplishment; but this is very different from actually carrying his 
plans into effect. Nor are agency and power synonymous. Power to 
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do and actual performance, though the latter presupposes and necessi- 
tates the former, are yet by no means one and the same. 


“ He [God] had power to create the world before he crested it. Power 
may exist without any exercise or exertion. The agency of God, there- 
fore, does not consist in his power to act, or in his omnipotence.”! “ None 
of his natural perfections can produce any effect without his willing it; 
and after he has willed it, his agency is no farther concerned in its pro- 
duction. His agency consists in nothing before his choice, nor after his 
choice, nor beside his choice. — His willing or choosing a thing to exist, 
is all that he does in causing it to exist.’® 


The agency of God is perfectly free. To act of choice, is to act 
with entire freedom. An agent is free just so far as he is voluntary ; 
and God being perfectly voluntary in all his action, is also perfectly 
free.s 

But agency may be perfectly free and voluntary, and yet have no 
moral character. A mere animal may act of choice, in view of motives 
adapted to influence his will; but having no power to distinguish right 
from wrong nor to appreciate the nature of either, he cannot be a 
moral agent. Man, having this power, acts so as to be worthy of 
praise, or deserving of blame. God, having the most perfect discern- 
ment of the difference between moral good and moral evil, acts volun- 
tarily, freely, and morally. ‘The righteous Lord loveth righteous- 
ness.’ His volitions are all holy. His choice ever has been, is, and 
ever will be, todo what is wisest and best. To suppose that he can 
choose otherwise, is to suppose what involves an absurdity. On a 
point of so much interest, however, Dr. Emmons should be allowed to 
speak his own thoughts in his own words. 


“ God always acts not only voluntarily and freely, but benevolently. 
All his volitions are virtuous and holy. He always chooses to act per- 
fectly right. — It is morally impossible for him to have a selfish or sinful 
volition. — There is no more difficulty in forming clear and just concep- 
tions of the free, voluntary and moral agency of God, than in forming 
clear and just conceptions of his power, wisdom and goodness. Nor is 
there any more difficulty in forming clear and just conceptions of his 
power, wisdom, goodness and agency, than in forming clear and just con- 
ceptions of human power, wisdom, goodness and agency. Power in God 
is of the same nature as power in man. Wisdom in God is of the same 
nature as Wisdom in man. Goodness in God is of the same nature as good- 
ness in man. And free, voluntary, moral agency in God is of the same 
nature as free, voluntary, moral agency in man. If this be not true, we 
can form no right conceptions of our Creator, and can never know that 
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he is a wise, powerful, benevolent and active being; for we derive all 
our ideas of God from our ideas of ourselves. To say, therefore, that 
God’s agency is different in nature from our own, is as absurd as to say 
that his knowledge, his power, or his moral rectitude is different from our 
own. And to say this, is to say that we have not and cannot have any 
true knowledge of God. We may then rest satisfied that God is a per 
fectly free, voluntary, moral agent; and that his free, voluntary, moral 
agency solely consists in the mere exercise of his will. I have dwelt the 
longer on this point, because it is a point of great importance to be un- 
derstood, in order to have just conceptions of God, who is the first, the, 
greatest and best of Beings, of whom, and through whom, and to whom, 
are all things.”! 


The agency of God is universal. Proof; God has made all things. 
He upholds all things by the word of his power. He has made all 
things for himself; and therefore his agency must extend to all created 
objects in the universe. Possessing both a right and a power to do 
what he pleases with his own, and to govern them so that they shall 
subserve the purposes of his own glory, we cannot conceive it to be 
possible even for God himself to do this, without exercising a constant 
powerful agency over all his creatures and all his works, throughout 
his dominions.”2 

It should be observed, however, that while Dr. Emmons strenuously 
insisted on the universality of divine agency, he was particularly care- 
ful to foreclose the inference that God is the only free moral agent in 
the universe. He had no pantheistic tendencies. High as he exalt- 
ed God, he would give man his true place. As we shall see, when 
we reach his teachings respecting man, he fully believed in the volun- 
tariness and entire freedom of human agency. Denying the doctrine 
of man’s independence, he yet taught with earnestness and power 
that of his freedom and responsibility. God is the only independent 
moral agent in the universe; but there are as many free moral agents, 
as there are individuals possessing reason and conscience. God in- 
deed, does all things after the counsel of his own will; but his will is 
that man should evermore act of choice in view of motives. ‘Men 
are as much free, voluntary, moral agents, while dependent on God and 
under his universal agency, as if they were self-existent, and indepen- 
dent of all other beings. Their dependence on God, and his controll- 
ing power over them, are perfectly consistent with their enjoying the 
same free moral agency that God himself enjoys.’3 Other divines 
have taught substantially the same doctrine; but we have yet to learn 
who of them has explained it with se much precision, or made so ex- 
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tensive an application of it as Dr. Emmons. Yet the principles that 
some of them have adopted and the statements they have made neces- 
sarily involve the very ideas which have sometimes subjected him to 
severe animadversion. Passing by Calvin, the Westminster divines, 
Edwards, Smalley, Bellamy, and Hopkins, consider the following pas- 
sages from Dr. Dwight’s Theology. From the text, “What his soul 
desireth, even that he docth,” he deduces the doctrine, ‘That all things, 
beth beings and events, exist in exact accordance with the purpose, 
pleasure, or what is commonly called the Decrees, of God.' Amongst 
other proofs of this, he adduces these two: ‘That God cannot but have 
chosen the existence of all those things, whose existence was on the 
whole desirable, and of no others;’ and ‘This choice of God, that 
things should exist, is the only divine energy, and the only cause of 
existence.’ In illustrating the last proposition, he declares that ‘the 
energy of mind is tts will ; and this is synonymoys with tts choice, gen- 
erally understood ; each act of the will, being no other than an act of 
choice. What is thus true of every finite mind, is eminently true of 
the Jnyinste Mind” He adds, that ‘it is metaphysically proper to say, 
that God wills all things into existence ; or that they are produced by 
his choice; in the full sense, in which any effect is said to be produced 
by ite efficient cause.’* This would seem to be as decisive as anything 
which Dr. Emmons has said. Both as to the nature and the extent 
of divine agency, it is definite and positive. One sees not how it can 
be construed to mean anything less than the boldest assertions of our 
author on this subject. It includes not only ‘events,’ but. ‘ particularly 
those, which are called the actions of moral or voluntary creatures.’ 8 
This author, too, meets the objection that God’s universal agency ex- 
clades the idea of man’s freedom, very much in the same manner with 
Dr. Emmons. An elaborate train of thought conducts him to the con- 
clusion, ‘That God can create a free agent, whose actions shall all be 
foreknown by him, and shall exactly accomplish what is, upon the 
whole, his pleasure.’ 4 

It were no difficult task to quote from other standard authors similar 
opiaions. But let it now suffice to state, that Dr. Emmons advocated 
no views of divine agency which interfere in the least degree, as he 
believed, with man’s free moral agency. ‘He believed that God ex- 
ercises a real, a universal and a constant agency over all his intelligent 
creatures, and that at the same time they enjoy the most perfect free- 
dom conceivable. He never made the agency of God limit the free- 
dom of the creature, nor the freedom of the creature counteract the 
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will of God. In all his addresses to God, and descriptions of his char- 
acter, he speaks to and of him, as doing all his pleasure in heaven 
above, and on earth beneath. In all his addresses to man, he speaks 
to and of him, as a free moral agent, capable of doing or not doing the 
whole will of God, and as accountable for the manner in which he im- 
proves the powers which God has given him.’ ! 

We have dwelt more at length on this point, because we believe that 
in regard to it Dr. Emmons has not always been fairly dealt with. 
Inferences have been charged upon him, which he viewed with as 
earnest an abhorrence as any other man. It has been affirmed that 
he was guilty of blasphemy in charging God with being the author of 
sin. He has been represented as making man a machine, freeing him 
from all responsibility and even destroying his personality. A number 
of such inferences have been drawn by others from what he has taught, 
and then paraded before the religious community, if not as sentiments 
actually inculcated by himself, yet as legitimate conclusions from his 
premises. Those who knew him require not to be assured that he 
was among the first to deny the truth of all such deductions. Divine 
agency, in his mind, involved no such consequences — was attended 
by no such terrible incumbrancesa. No writer was more prompt than 
he to assert and maintain the unimpaired moral freedom of man, while 
he delighted to view the wise and holy God as ‘working all things 
after the counsel of his own will.’ It was no paradox to him, any 
more than it seemed to be to the Apostle Paul, that man can ‘ work 
out his own salvation with fear and trembling, while it is God that 
worketh in him both to will and to do of his own good pleasure.’ In 
other words, he believed that ‘men can act freely under a divine agen- 
cy.2 Taking this principle with him, he was prepared, on the one 
hand, to assert the absolute supremacy of God, and, on the other, to 
predicate of man entire freedom of moral action. Reason and Scrip- 
ture unite in placing the former truth on an immovable basis; con- 
sciousness and the first principles of intuition assure us of the latter. 
Both demonstrably true, they cannot clash.3 

In connection with our author’s opinions of God’s decrees and agency, 
we may examine his belief respecting 


x 


§ 7. Election and Reprobation. 


These are both included in the more comprehensive doctrine of the 
divine purposes ; but, on account of their practical relation to the hap- 
piness of the saved and the misery of the lost, they require particular 
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consideration. In the system of theology elaborated by Dr. Emmons, 
the ‘election of grace’ occupied no obscure or inferior position. It 
mattered not to him, that it was a truth very much ‘spoken againet.’ 
We would not be too sure that it was not even more interesting to 
him, on that very account. At any rate, he was the man to give its 
claims a fair hearing, and to express his opinions of it without disguise. 
He believed, then, that God ‘chose his people in Christ, before the 
foundation of the world, that they should be holy, and without blame 
before him in love.’ That Christ should see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied, was, in his estimation, more than a mere figure of 
rhetoric. The elect were given to Christ ‘in the covenant of redemp- 
tion, as a reward for his mediatorial services and sufferings.” ! They 
were so given to Christ that there is no uncertainty about their con- 
version and salvation. The decree of election was such, that Christ 
could say with the fullest assurance, “ All that the Father giveth me, 
shall come to me.” The election was from eternity —a purpose of 
mercy in Christ Jesus, before the world began, to save:sinners. It 
was not simply a decree to save sinners, provided they should repent 
and believe ; though it is certain that all who do believe shall be saved. 
But it was a purpose, fixed as the eternal hills, that multitudes of the 
haman family ruined by sin, should have their attention directed to 
the “ Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world,” be renewed 
in the spirit and temper of their minds, and rendered “meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.”2 In that glorious purpose, the 
‘foreknown were predestinated to be conformed to the image of Christ, 
the predestinated were called by the Spirit, the called were justified, 
and the justified were glorified. There was more than a poetical 
beauty, accordmg to our author, in Paul’s rapturous exclamation : “ We 
are bound to give thanks always to God for you, brethren, beloved of 
the Lord, becanse God hath from the beginning chosen you to salva- 
tion, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” ‘ All 
Christ’s people are elected to eternal life, and to regeneration and sano 
tification, as the necessary means to qualify them for it.’ 3 
From this statement of Dr. Emmons’s views of Election, it will be 
seen that he gave no countenance whatever to the slander, that ‘if a 
* man is to be saved he will be, do what he may, and if not, he will not 
be, do what he can.’ He regarded a sentiment like that with mingled 
contempt and abhorrence. Nor did his opinions of this doctrine render 
means unnecessary. He made much of means. In God’s decree that 
such and such results should take place, he saw that second causes 
were as important as the ends were necessary. It is just as certain 
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that the elect will repent and believe the Gospel, as it is that they will 
be justified and glorified.' He had no views of Election which hin- 
dered him from calling upon all men with earnest sincerity to accept 
the offers of mercy through a crucified Redeemer. He knew that the 
provisions of God’s grace are abundant for all, and that whosoever will, 
may come and take the water of life freely. With solemn appeals to 
the conscience and heart, he was wont to call upon both hearers and 
readers to make their ‘calling and election sure.’ Clearly he taught 
that every sinner can do this by exercising ‘repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘Grace is the only certain evi- 
dence of grace; and, therefore, the Apostle exhorts Christians to live 
in the exercise of grace in order to gain assurance that they are chosen 
to salvation. Let them grow in grace, and they will grow in assurance 
of their calling and election to eternal life.’ 2 

Stull he knew well that no sinner would come to Christ, unless 
drawn by the Father. Such were his views of man’s depravity by 
nature, that he had no hope of the salvation of a single soul aside from 
the electing love of God. The fact that God bas given to Christ a 
seed to serve him — that He has chosen from eternity a great multi- 
tude that no man can number to be holy before him in love — that He 
has determined of his own good pleasure to form a people for his 
praise; this glorious doctrine of the ‘election of grace, illuminated to 
his eye the whole horizon of truth, and gave him hope and courage 
while he entreated sinners to become reconciled to God. The invete- 
rate depravity of the human heart and the terrible influence of the 
god of this world over the great mass of mind, did not intimidate or 
dishearten him. For he believed the promise without the shadow of a 
doubt, “Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” Beyond 
the clouds that obscure our heaven with gloom, he saw a God of match- 
less wisdom and infinite resources, pledged to his Son and to the universe, 
to prepare unnumbered millions of the human family for the bliss of 
his heavenly kingdom. 


“ The few friends Christ now has in the world, may look forward by 

an eye of faith, and joyfully anticipate the day when multitudes which 
no man can nunber shall rise from spiritual death to spiritual life, and 
reign in righteousness from the rising to the setting sun, and there shall 
be none to hurt or destroy in all God’s holy mountain. This is a most 
animating motive to pray to the Father, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.’ ” 3 


Thus he made the ‘electing love of oo _ beautiful to contemplnes 
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and gave it the energy of a mighty moral foree to urge ministers and 
Christians to fidelity in the use of means. 

Singular as it may appear, he also held such opinions respecting the 
doctrine of Reprobation, as, on the whole, encouraged him to effort, 
by inspiring him with the most animating hope. He firmly believed 
that God has a purpose, fixed from eternity, concerning all who will 
finally be lost. To suppose that the existence, actions, characters, and 
destiny of such are not all contemplated in the divine purpose and are 
not a part of that comprehensive agency which worketh all in all, 
would, in his view, be to suppose not only what is untrue, but also 
what is absurd. His opinions of this doctrine are developed in his 
discourse on the conduct and doom of Pharaoh.! He there fearlessly 
carries out his conceptions of the decrees and agency of God, to their 
practical bearings on the characters and final condition of men. Many 
have objected to some of his statements in this discourse, as derogatory 
to the benevolence and justice of God. They have said ‘that he 
makes God directly the author of sin; that, if this doctrine be true, 
Pharaoh was irresponsible, and, of course, deserved no punishment for 
his acta; and that God is infinitely cruel, because he makes men sin 
pers, and then inflicts upon them the penalty of eternal damnation for 
what they could not help.’ Now all who knew Dr. Emmons, need not 
be assured that his whole soul would have revolted in earnest detesta- 
tion at such statements as these. He may have used language in: 
some instances, which would seem to imply force or compulsion, and 
of course inconsistent with the moral freedom of man. For example, 
when he declares that ‘when Moses called upon him to let the people 
go, God stood by him and moved him to refuse,’ 2? the words are those 
which literally express outward action and physical impulse. But he 
is well known to have employed the language for embodying his idea 
of a totally different kind of agency. He believed that God had a 
fixed purpose in regard to Pharaoh, and all the events and circum- 
stances concerned in the formation of his character. He believed also 
that God’s purpose, in no case, infringed, or was inconsistent with the 
moral freedom of Pharaoh. The result of Pharaoh’s hardness of heart 
and final overthrow was certain; but certain only as the impenitence 
and destruction of every unregenerate sinner are certain; certain, but 
yet in perfect consistency with the full exercise of reason and liberty 
of the will. The idea that God exercised any agency upon Pharaoh 
which abeolutely necessitated his sinning, or hardened his heart in any 
such sense as to destroy his responsibility for hardening his own heart, 
would have been as repugnant to the sentiments of our author as to 
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those of any one who has attempted to fasten these conclusions to his 
premises. He inculcated, in every variety of form, the ability of the 
sinner to do all that God requires of him, and thus make it certain 
that he is not one of the reprobate, but one of the elect. Yes; he 
taught explicitly that man has ‘a natural power to frustrate the de 
erees of God.’! Surely, then, he could not have intended to imply, 
in any form of speech which he has employed, that Pharaoh was a 
subject of such compulsory agency on the part of God, that either his 
freedom of will or his power to do right was destroyed or impaired 
To no one would he have thought the command, ‘ Repent and do 
works meet for repentance, more applicable, than to this same rebel 
lious monarch of Egypt. 

What, then, did he mean by the strong language above quoted? 
The answer is very obvious, if we recur to his definition of divine 
agency. It is not physical force. It is not compulsion. It is not the 
decree of fate, by which human actions are absolutely necessitated. 
No, no; it is something more consonant with the spirituality of the 
Divine Mind and the claims of a sound philosophy. God’s will, of 
choice, is his agency. Not his knowledge, or his wisdom, or his power; 
but his volition. His purpose from eternity and his choice at the time, 
contemplated Pharaoh as acting freely in view of all the motives con- 
centrated in his solemn position. By causing him thus to act, is meant 
his will that, on the whole, he should act for himself, or on his own 
responsibility, under the pressure of all the facts in his case. Thus, 
the creature acted freely under the influence of the Creator, and his 
actions were his own.? Our author's views of this point are fairly 
stated by the editor of his Works. “According to the definition of 
divine agency given by Dr. Emmons, all that God did to harden the 
heart of Pharaoh, or to move him to let the people go, was to will or 
choose, all things considered, that he should voluntarily or freely refuse 
to let them go. But was the exertion of such an agency as this upon 
him, in the least degree inconsistent with his own free moral agency? 
Could not Pharaoh himself refuse to let the people go when God chose 
he should do it, as well as though God had made no such choice? 
Could not Pharaoh act as freely in refusing to let the people go, under 
the influence of the divine will that he should do so, as he could have 
done, if God had formed no choice respecting it? Or, in other words, 
did the will of God that Pharaoh should do this thing freely of his own 
accord, and in a manner perfectly consistent with his accountability, 
have any tendency to prevent his doing it?”3 The writer of this 
article from oft-repeated conversations with Dr. Emmons, knows that 
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these were the views which he entertained respecting the agency of 
God in hardening Pharaoh’s heart and in ‘forming all the vessels of 
wrath for destruction. From eternity the Infinite Mind saw that the 
plan of creation which he adopted would be the best possible, all things 
considered. Therefore, he adopted it. He works all things after the 
counsel of his own will respecting the salvation of the elect, and they 
‘work out their salvation with fear and trembling.’ They are chosen, 
called, justified, glorified. He works all things after the counsel of 
his own will respecting the destruction of the wicked, and they abuse 
their privileges, neglect the great salvation, and perish in their sins. 
God wills that they should freely and responsibly pursue their own 
chosen way. It is not consistent with his plans, all things taken into 
view, to put forth an agency that shall turn them from sin to holiness. 
They will persist in sin and go away into everlasting destruction from 
his presence, and become monuments of his justice to all eternity. 
Such, in brief, were the views of Dr. Emmons respecting the doc- 
trines of Election and Reprobation. And whatever deductions the 
ingenuity of criticizm may make from them, and with whatever forms 
of terror an opposite theory may array them, they lay in the mind of 
their author side by side, perfectly harmonizing with those attributes 
of God which constitute his highest glory, and with those inherent ele- 
ments of freedom and responsibility in man which show that he was 
originally created in the divine image. That plausible objections 
would be urged against his views, he was well aware; nor was he the 
man to shrink from meeting them. .He was deeply convinced that 
his reasonings from the Scriptures and-from the nature of things had 
conducted him to the essential truth on these points, and he was ready 
to follow wherever these should lead the way. If any objected that 
he was conflicting with man’s freedom, or with God's impartiality, he 
boldly joined issue with them, asking no favor, and giving no indul- 
gence. By the truth, he would be condemned or justified. If he was 
accused of ascribing tyranny to God or involving Him in the author- 
ship or guilt of sin; if the objector averred that he left no place for the 
use of means or the intervention of second causes; he made it manifest 
with admirable promptness that he had studied his subjects in these 
several bearings and had made preparation to show the fallacy of all 
such objections.1 Taking with him the truths, ‘that God has for his 
own glory foreordained whatsoever comes to pass,’ and ‘that men act 
freely and responsibly while acted upon,’ he felt himself armed for 
any and every encounter with opponents. Though he loved not con- 
troversy for its own sake, yet he was glad to find a ‘foeman worthy of 
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his steel,’ and even his antagonists acknowledged that he wielded his 
weapons with adroitness and effect. 

The following specimen will show his manner of treatment when 
pressed with objections. He had just been disposing of the assump- 
tion, that his view of reprobation was inconsistent with free and re- 
sponsible action on the part of the sinner. He is now met with the 
objection that he leaves no room for the use of means. The ‘decree 
that any shall be lost, renders absurd the employment of means for 
their salvation.’ ! 


“This objection is founded upon the preceding, and if there is no 
foundation for that, there is none for this. If the decree of reprobation 
does not destroy free agency, then it does not destroy the use of means. 
If reprobates remain free agents, then there is a great propriety in treat- 
ing them as such, and in exhibiting before them all the motives of the 
Gospel, to lead them to repentance. But it is sufficient to say, that God 
used means with Pharaoh, to bring him to good, though he had deter- 
mined to destroy him. He admonished him of his duty and of his dan- 
ger; he visited him with mercies and judgments; he employed Mozes 
and Aaron, and even his own subjects, to persuade him to submission ; 
and he delayed to cut him off from the earth, until it clearly appeared 
that all means and motives served to harden his heart and increase his 
obstinacy. This instance of the divine conduct towards a reprobate, de- 
monstrates the propriety of using all the means of grace with reprobates. 
God addressed the understanding, the conscience, and the heart of Pha- 
raoh, and used every method proper to be used, to bring any obstinate 
sinner to repentance. Reprobates are as capable of feeling the force of 
moral motives as any other men in the world; and therefore it is as proper 
to use the means of grace with the non-elect, as with the elect. So God 
teaches, by his word and by his conduct.” 


Whatever some of the language employed by Dr. Emmons may 
seem to imply, or whatever inferences others may deduce from his 
premises, it is perfectly obvious that he entertained no view of divine 
efficiency, of election or reprobation, which appeared to him to curtail 
in the least the moral freedom of man, or absolutely necessitate the 
destruction of a sinner. Certainly it is but common justice, that he 
should be judged in the light of his own definitions and explanations. 

The statements already submitted, indicate with sufficient clearness 
what were our author’s views of the 


§ 8. Sovereignty of God. 
He who exists by a necessity in his own nature, uncaused and eter- 
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nal; who ‘foreordained whatsoever comes to pass ;’ who has ‘made all 
things for himself,’ and for ‘ whose pleasure they are and were created,’ 
must be ‘ King of kings, and Lord of lords.’ Possessed of every con- 
ceivable perfection, the Maker and Preserver of all, it is his right to 
challenge the homage of every heart, and the supreme devotion of 
every created intelligence. Our author was in no wise reluctant to 
ascribe to Jehovah the power, dominion and rights of an absolute and 
universal Sovereign. God ‘giveth not account of any of his matters.’ 
He ‘openeth, and no man shutteth; shutteth, and no man openeth.’ 
‘ Clothed with majesty and girded with strength, he taketh up the isles 
as a very little thing.’ God over all, he ‘ borrows no leave to be,’ or 
to plan, or to act. Whatsoever seems good unto him, that he doeth 
in heaven, and earth, and through all parts of his grand empire.! In 
the exercise of his adorable sovereignty, he had a perfect right to form 
his own designs respecting angels and men, and he has the same right 
to exercise his agency in fixing the bounds of their habitation and 
determining their destiny for all eternity. Our author saw the amia- 
ble and awful sovereignty of God in the fall and punishment of the 
angels who kept not their first estate, and in the confirmation of those 
who resisted the tempter, in everlasting holiness and bliss. He saw it 
in the creation of man with powers to obey or disobey his Maker, in 
the test of loyalty which God prescribed, in the fall, in the provisions 
of mercy, in the ordaining of multitudes to eternal life and leaving 
others to their choice of destruction, in the diverse operations of God’s 
Spirit, and in all the discriminations of providence and of grace. It 
seemed to him that this truth is admirably fitted to prostrate the soul 
in reverence and fill the heart with a sublime joy. Sad is the moral 
condition of that man on whom it produces no such effect. And what 
made God’s sovereignty so amiable and so transcendently glorious in 
his sight was, that it is the sovereignty of wisdom, truth and right- 
eousness, no less than the sovereignty of power.2 No creature in the 
universe will have just cause to complain of God, during any portion 
of his existence, because ‘the Judge of all the earth will do right.’ 
Though God ‘has mercy on whom he will have mercy, and hardeneth 
whom he will,’ he is to be adored for this diverse agency because 
every part of it is in harmony with combined wisdom and benevolence, 
and intended to exhibit his glory to an intelligent universe. 


‘Tt is just matter of rejoicing. to the whole intelligent creation, that 
God always acts as a Sovereign, without the least control from any other 
being in the universe. His own blessedness, and the highest felicity of 
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all his holy creatures, entirely depends upon his being and acting as a 
Sovereign. For by acting in a sovereign and irresistible manner, he 
will infallibly overrule all things for his own glory ; which will necessarily 
secure the highest good of all his benevolent and dutiful servants.” ! 


From the view now taken, it will be seen that Dr. Emmons was 
accustomed to cherish exalted conceptions of the character of God. 
As was once suggested respecting Dr. Bellamy, he ‘made God very 
great.’ The sentiment of reverence was largely developed in him. 
If he dwelt frequently on the divine perfections and government, it 
was Lecause of their intrinsic grandeur and importance, and of his con- 
viction that a correct knowledge of these is essential to true religion. 
In fis light, he was ever looking for light. The eye on him, all was 
clear; off, and all was dark. He knew that to be strong, one must 
rest in God; to be happy, one must be blest in God. Therefore he 
studied God with intense affection and profound veneration; and the 
sublime conclusions which he matured in his own mind, he was ever 
ready to communicate for the illumination of other minds. He knew, 
indeed, that ‘none by searching can find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection ;’ yet he was assured that there ‘are parts of his ways’ which 
may be investigated and comprehended. Though the great ocean 
‘cannot be sounded by plummet and line,’ nevertheless the fathoms 
which that line does measure may be accurately numbered. Though 
a humorous hearer might now and then have asked, half in earnest 
and half in irony, ‘When does Dr. Emmons expect to be able to tell 
us all about God?’ yet his people were never more solemn or more 
benefitted than when he carried them up to that spiritual Shechinah, 
where the presence and majesty of Jehovah were shadowed forth. 

Unwilling to protract this survey to the point of tediousness, we 
omit a synopsis of our author’s belief respecting angels? and evil 
spirits.3 We do this the more readily because he taught nothing con- 
cerning these peculiarly new or important, and because it will afford 
us larger opportunity to consider his teachings in regard to man, his 
duties and his destiny. It animated him to feel that saints are always 
attended by good angels, and, in a sense, are under their guardianship. 
If, in a moment of deep perplexity, some thought was suddenly sug- 
gested to him which scattered light in his path, he was very ready to 
receive it as from his guardian angela. Believing also, that man is 
ever subject to temptations from spirits of evil, he warned both saints 
and sinners to ‘resist the devil and draw nigh to God.’ 

[To be concluded. ] 
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ARTICLE IV. 


EXEGETICAL AND THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF JOHN 
1: 1—18. 


By M. Stuart, late Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. 
{Continued from No. XXV. p. 55.) 


In the preceding number of this Miscellany, a somewhat extended 
view was given of what may be said in the way of illustrating the first 
verse, in this portion of the Gospel of John. The importance and dif- 
ficulty of the subject required, in order to accomplish my design, a 
much more copious discussion than is necessary in regard to any par- 
ticular portion of the remainder of the prologue. The exegetical de- 
mands of the text will now be the leading object of our attention; al- 
though I do not, in the present case, prescribe to myself the limits 
which a mere exegesis would impose. 


V. 2. Ovzos 7» éy deyn moos tov Beov. 

The same was in the beginning with God. 

The demonstrative ovzog here refers, of course, to the subject im- 
mediately preceding, viz. o Aoyos. It was perhaps for the sake of such 
a reference, that the writer put o Aoyog at the close of the preceding 
verse, and not before 7». The reason why John adopted the demon- 
strative pronoun here rather than to repeat the noun which it repre- 
sents, seems to have been to save the too frequent repetition of o Aoyos. 
As the text stands, ovzog represents the Aoyos who was @ads, and 80, 
in this way, it virtually comprises a repetition of the last clause of v. 1. 
As to the reason of the repetition itself which is contained in v. 2, I 
have already stated my views, p. 38 seq. of the preceding Number. 
The manifest intensity which is indicated by the repetition, denotes 
earnest opposition to false sentiment. A progress in the development 
of facts or truths by the addition of new matter, is not made in v. 2. 
But the intensity of the writer’s convictions is represented with addi- 
tional impetus, in consequence of this verse; and on this account, the 
declaration which it makes cannot well be viewed as useless, nor as 
mere tautology. 


V. 3. Hldvza 3¢ avrov éyevero, xai yogic avrov éyévero ovde fy, 6 
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All things were made by him, and without him was no one thing made which 
was made. 


Tlavra, all things, i. e. the universe. Paul employs the word with 
the article, za zavra. The usual philosophic expression is zo sas. 
But zavra (without the article) is sometimes employed, as here, by 
the heathen writers; e. g. Anton. ad se ipsum, 4. 23. What is here 
designated by zavra, is named o xoopoy in v.10 below. Ta aavta 
has more the aspect of designating the universe, as made up of various 
constituent parts; while zarza has the aspect of unity as a generic 
whole. It is no wonder that John exchanges it for o xocnog below. 
The Hebrews often made y xn (the earth) the representative of the 
universe, because in their view, it was the grand constituent of the 
whole. Thus we have such expressions as “the God of the whole 
earth ;” “the Creator of the ends of the earth,” etc. So John, in re- 
peating the sentiment of this verse (in v. 10), says, in accerdance with 
this idiom, that ‘the world (0 xocpo¢g) was made by the Logos.’ Not, 
as the Socinians explain it, the spiritual world, i.e. the Christian 
church; for the world which the Logos made, and in which he was, 
was a world that knew him not, (v.10). This of course excludes the 
idea of its being the new spiritual world, whose characteristic is, to 
know God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 

Av avrov, by him. The allegation that d:a before the Gen. desig- 
nates only an tnstrumental cause, is not correct. That this is its most 
frequent usage, is readily conceded. But in Rom. 11: 36, d¢ avrov 
refers to God himself; and the like in 1 Cor. 1:9. So in Xen. Mem. 
I. 2. 14. Cyrop. 1. 4, d:@ stands before the principal cause. — ‘Eyevero, 
were made ; more literally, came tnto existence, which has the same 
meaning. For the same sense of éyévero, comp. 1 Cor. 15: 45. Heb. 
4: 3. 11: 3. No other meaning is admissible here. The verb singular 
with the newer plural, is the usual construction in Greek. 

In like manner as John has repeated v. 1 in the next following 
verse, So here the second clause of v. 3 repeats the sentiment of the 
first clause in a negative form, and in such a way as to give much in- 
tensity to the expression. Xwoly avrov, without him, lit. separately or 
apart from him. —'Eyéveto ovde é, lit. (as translated above) no one 
thing. Some copies read ovdév, nothing ; but the better reading is 
ovde &y. This has a sense more specific and emphatic. With this, 
some authorities conclude the verse, and join 6 yéyover with what fol- 
lows. But what tolerable sense would there be in saying: “That 
which was in him was life?” The internal evidence in favor of the 
present division of the verse, is sufficiently strong to vouch for its cor- 
rectness. 
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With John, the repetition of a sentiment in a negative form is of 
frequent occurrence, see v. 20 below, 1 John 1: 5, 8. 2: 4, 11, al. In 
the present case, the force of the repetition is so manifest, that every 
considerate reader is spontaneously inclined to ask: ‘To whom does 
the writer oppose himself” That he has a polemical design, in part, 
one can hardly refrain from believing. And if so, whose sentiments 
were in view? A portion of the Gnostics of that time, it is well known, 
maintained the eternity of vy, matter, as being an original chaotic 
substance. If now we suppose that John’s no one thing refers to this 
exception or limitation which the Gnostics made to the extent of crea- 
tion, then is the earnestness of the writer’s expression natural and 
easily accounted for. John had before denied the Gnostic views re- 
specting the nature of the Logos, and now he stands again in opposi- 
tion to them, in respect to what the Logos had done or accomplished. 
Has not Paul a like reference, in what he says of the creation by Christ 
in Col. 1:16? His method of expression certainly appears to favor 
this supposition. 

Such are the generic views which John has given us respecting the 
condition and nature of the Logos, and of the manner in which he first 
developed himself. He is eternal; he was with God; he was God; 
and he created all things without the exception of even one thing in 
the creation. 


V. 4. Ev ave@ Coy 7», xa 4 Coy Tv 10 pag to av guzoy. 

In him was life, and the life was the light of men. 

tn him, év avr, not through him or by him. As has already been 
remarked, this expression designates the Logos as the source, the im- 
manent fountain, of life. More fully is this same idea explained, in 
5: 26, and 1 John 5: 11.— Zo, Afe, without the article and generic. 
The writer means to designate a Lfe-giving power, which extends to 
the production of all life whether physical or spiritual. The reader 
should note the progress of thought. First, we are told what the Lo- 
gos is; next the highest exhibition of his power, in the creation of the 
universe, is brought to view. Then follows the mention of some par- 
ticular, special, and notable developments of his attributes. All &fe 
or animation, the highest and noblest quality of created things, is the 
gift of the Logos. Such is also the course of thought in Gen. 1:1 seq,, 
where the chaotic material is the result of the first creation, and the 
forming of living creatures comes in the sequel. Doubtless John had 
his eye upon this. The interpretation which assigns to Cw7 here the 
meaning of happiness, or author of happiness or of spiritual lsfe, does 
not reach the full force of the author’s meaning. He does indeed com- 
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prehend these in his view, but he also comprehends much more. 
Hence {a1 without the article. Had merely the specific idea of hap- 
piness or spiritual isfe been designated, we should of course have ex- 
pected 77 Cav7. 

Before the second clause, however, we have {wy with the article 
prefixed. But this is merely the normal construction, which demands 
the article when a noun is immediately repeated. In this form the 
word is equivalent in meaning to thts life, viz. the one just mentioned. 
—— Was the light of men. There is some difficulty here which does 
not arise, when Christ says that he himself is the light of the world, 8: 
12. 9:5. The meaning of this is plain. But in the present case, tha 
life is said to be the light of men. The design of the writer seems 
plainly to be, further to characterize or unfold the nature of the &fe 
that was in the Logos. Not only was it the source of all life in gene- 
ral, whether physical or moral, but one of its special attributes was, 
that it was the source of all spiritual light. In calling this light the 
light of men, the writer gives us sufficient intimation, that he does not 
- mean to have gag taken as designating the natural light, as in 11: 9. 
But as natural light is essential to all natural life and well-being, so, in 
like manner, spiritual light is essential to the existence and well-being 
of spiritual life. John means to say, that the fe which was in the Lo- 
gos, was the source of all divine and spiritual Light, of all real wisdom 
and saving truth. Such is the view which our text presents. From 
the general idea expressed by C07, he descends to a special but deeply 
interesting particular fact, viz. that life, in its highest and best sense, is 
bestowed through the medium of light, i. e. of truth. This accords 
well with views elsewhere disclosed by him: “This is life eternal, to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou haat sent.” 
“ Sanctify them by thy truth; thy word is truth.” “The truth shall 
make you free.” In other words, all that is truly wise and excellent 
and good in the world, is to be traced to the Aighi-giving source of life, 
the Logos who became incarnate. 

That the writer still employs the Imperf. tense (7») in this verse, 
must be attributed to the fact, that he is still speaking of the Logos as 
he was before the incarnation. It is in v. 6, that he is first brought 
upon the visible scene of action or of historical development. The 
Imperfect is therefore appropriately used ; for what the Logos was in 
himself and before the incarnation, is still the subject-matter of the 
discourse. From this he partially digresses, when he proceeds, in v. 
5, to show how the light, which the life-giving source diffused in an- 
cient times, was exhibited, and how it was received by the darkened 
world into which it then came. I regard it as clear, that v. 5 is to be 
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understood of the world of mankind previous to the incarnation of the 
Logos; for it is in v. 6 that the first intimations are given of the pre- 
paration for the coming of the Logos among men, and of development 
in his earthly stage of action. 


a ~ ~ 4 
V. 5. xaizo gas é ti oxotia (aire, nai 7 OxOTia KUTO Ov xatela- 
Bev. 


And the light shincth in the darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 


That the ight of men designates divine instruction or truth imparted 
to them, i. e. that the word light has here a moral or spirttual sense, 
is clear and plain. Of course the word oxozia, darkness, being the op- 
posite of this, indicates a darkened, sinful, and miserable condition. It 
is men in such a state, that the abstract word darkness characterizes. 
It should be noted here, that light not only designates truth or knowl- 
edge, but also things or beings which are of a spiritual and holy nature. 
Thus 1 John 1: 5, “God is light, and in him is no darkness.” Chris- 
tians are called “sons of light,” both from their knowledge and holi- 
ness. In like manner Eph. 5: 8, “ye were sometimes darkness, but 
now are ye light in the Lord.” John 3: 19, “Men have loved dark- 
ness rather than light.” Rom. 13: 12, “To turn from darkness unto 
light.” When God is said to clothe himself with light as with a gar- 
ment, and to ‘dwell in light inaccessible and full of glory,’ it is the 
moral splendor of his perfections which is designated by these figura- 
tive expressions. In the case before us, it is plain that truth and 
holiness, or holy truth, is presented as struggling with culpable igno- 
rance and sin. — Ev ry oxozia paivet, shineth in or among the darkness. 
The use of the present tense, in this case, deserves some note. This 
tense is employed in propositions which are universal, and always 
true; as “the sun gaivet, shineth,” i. e. has shone, shineth, and will 
shine. But this case does not fully reach our present difficulty, for 
the proposition or assertion before us is a limited one, having reference 
to the past, as the subsequent Aor. xazédafey clearly indicates. We 
must refer it then to the historic Present, which is employed when a 
writer brings before his mind the past, and speaks of it as now present — 
before him. This often takes place, as here, even where it is preceded 
or followed by Praeterite tenses ; as any one may see in a New Testa- 
ment Grammar. Even classical usage frequently adopts the historic 
Present, in like cases. 

The light of divine truth, then, shone on the world before the incar- 
nation of the Logos; and shone in and through himself, for his 4fe- 
giving power was also a light-giving power. All then in the works of 
creation or of Providence, all that had been given to patriarchs and 


prophets and holy men of old by inspiration —in a word, all that 
taught men their relation to God, their duty, and the way of holiness 
and happiness — was a part of that light which came from the life- 
giving Logos. The tenor of the text before us clearly evinces this. 
It was not then without some good reason, that the Christian Fathers 
taught the doctrine, that all the communications spoken of or made in 
the Old Testament, were through the medium of the Logos. Does 
not John authorize us to make the like conclusion? And has he not 
authorized us to do thus, in respect to many Old Testament narrations, 
where God or Jehovah simply seems to be brought to view? In John 
12: 38—40, he represents the words of Isaiah (in chapter vi.) as ap- 
plicable to the Jews of his time, and then adds: “These things said 
Isaiah, when he beheld his [Christ’s] glory, and spake concerning 
him,” v. 41. Now of all the sublime and awe-inspiring representations 
of the Godhead, which are made in the Old Testament, the one in the 
passage of Isaiah just named is entitled to the preéminence. Jehovah 
is seated on his lofty throne of glory. Adoring Seraphim stand be- 
fore him, veiling their faces, and crying aloud in holy response : “ Holy! 
holy! holy! Lord God of hosts! The whole earth is full of his 
glory!” Yet John tells us that the glory of this magnificent and aw- 
ful scene was the glory of Christ. Ifso, who then is Christ? And if 
such glory belonged to him, in the revelation of himself in ancient times, 
what praise should those render to him, who have been redeemed out of 
every kindred and tongue and people and nation by his leaving the bos- 
om of the Father, betoming incarnate, and pouring out his precious 
blood forthem? Nor can the passage in Heb. 1: 1, be fairly adduced 
in order to gainsay the view that has now been taken. It is not the 
object of Paul to deny, in that passage, that the Logos had ever made 
communications to men before he appeared incarnate. His object is 
to show, that God, in ancient times, spake to his people in various 
ways by the prophets, but that of late he had spoken to them specially 
and peculiarly by his Son. He intends to compare this recent mes- 
senger, who had appeared among them and addressed them, with all 
who had done the like before, and to show his high preéminence above 
' them all. What had been done by the Logos before the incarnation, 
was not the subject of contemplation before the writer's mind, when 
Heb. 1: 1 was written. The writer had respect, in his comparison, 
only to visible and commissioned messengers. 

I do not say, that the affirmation of John, in regard tothe theophany 
in Isaiah vi. viz. that it was the glory of Christ which was then dis- 
_played, will authorize us to extend the like conclusion to all the other 
exhibitions of the Godhead which are related in the Old Testament. 
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But this can be truly said, that none of them can be fairly made to 
exclude the idea of the intervention of the Logos, any more than Isa. 
vi. can be made to exclude it. It is only such disclosures of the 
Godhead as the Logos made after his incarnation, which could enable 
and authorize us to apply such passages as that in Isaiah to the higher 
nature of Christ. The simple text of the prophet does not seem to 
suggest such an application. And yet this application is so plainly and 
palpably made by John, that it may sexve as a key to other passages 
in the Old Testament of a similar nature. I am not partial, indeed, 
to the extension of this method of reasoning, beyond specific cases that 
are brought to view in the New Testament. There may be danger 
in a partiality for mystic interpretation ; and in fact experience shows 
how greatly such a method of interpreting and reasoning has been 
abused. But still, after what John has said, it is plain that we cannot 
disprove the intervention of the Logos, in any, or in all, of the cases 
where God is represented in the Old Testament as having revealed 
himself. All that there was of light among the Hebrews of old, all 
which unfolded their duty, and pointed to the way of acceptance with 
God, and of peace and final happiness — all this came from light im- 
parted by the life-giving Logos. 

Nor need we confine this to the Jews. The apostle Paul assures 
us, that “zo yrworor tov Geo, i. e. that which was knowable respect- 
ing God, was manifest to them, for God had made it manifest,” Rom. 
1: 19. He does not mean that God was in all respects fully revealed 
to them; for he proceeds to declare, that from or by the creation of 
the world, the eternal power and Godhead of the supreme Being were 
disclosed to the heathen. Hence he argues their guilt, because that 
“when they knew God (yvovreo tov Ger), they did not glorify him 
as God,” v. 20, 21. Afterwards he declares, that the demands of the 
law were written in the hearts of the heathen, so that alternately their 
consciences accuse and excuse them, Rom. 2:15. It follows, then, if 
I have rightly comprehended the generic meaning of our text, that all 
disclosures of the natare of God and of duty, which were made among 
the heathen world, are the consequences of that light which shines 
amid the darkness, and which proceeds from the great Luminary of 
the world, the Logos. So John expressly asserts, in the sequel: “That 
true Light which enlighteneth every man (i. e. all men), came into 
the world,” v. 9. Plainly therefore the tenor of the verse before us 
is an assertion that all which is morally or spiritually true and right 
and holy, has for its source the creating and life-giving Logos. 

The extent of oxozia has been, and still is, a question with many. 
Does it embrace all men without exception? or only all, when con- 
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sidered as being in their natural condition? Or does it mean, that only 
a part or portion of them, in this state, are darkness? We must resort 
to the sequel, in order to answer these questions. V. 12 seq. speak 
of such as have received Christ, and believe on his name, and therefore 
have the privileges of children. These, moreover, are described as 
being born of God, and in consequence of this, as sustaining a new and 
endearing relation to him. These of course belong not to the darkness ; 
for they receive Christ, and believe on him, and walk in the light, while 
the darkness persists in excluding the Light of the world. 

But what of all those who are not born of God. The inference of 
course is, that they belong to the darkness. Again and again has John 
intimated and fully declared this. He speaks of the world, i. e. the 
mass of mankind, as not knowing the Light of the world when he came 
among them, v.10. When the Saviour is represented as conversing 
with Nicodemus, John tells us that he declared the absolute necessity 
of being born again, born of the Spirit; and that the reason which he 
gave for this was, that “whatever is born of the flesh is flesh,” i. e. is 
carnal, while that “which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” i. e. is spirit- 
ual. In John 8: 19, men are said “to love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” Christ, in his last supplications, declares 
that his disciples are not of the world, that the world hates them, and 
also that the world has not known the Father , John 17: 14, 25. John 
when speaking of true Christians, says, that “they are of God, and 
that the whole world lieth in wickedness,” 1 John 5: 19. How en- 
tirely these, and many more of the like declarations in John, accord 
with the views of other New Testament writers, is very plain. Paul 
says, that “all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
Rom. 3: 23. He declares, that the “ carnal [i. e. fleshly, natural] mind 
is enmity against God, and is not subject to his law, nor indeed can 
be,” Rom. 8. 7; and again, “the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” The same apos- 
tle says of the regenerate, that “they were once dead in trespasses and 
sins” Eph. 2: 1. He adds, moreover, that “by nature they were for- 
merly the children of wrath, even as others,” v. 8. Like John he de- 
scribes the natural state of man as being darkness: “Ye were some- 
times darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord,” Eph. 5: 8. 

Such then is the nature of the case before us. The darkness, which 
did not receive or comprehend the light, are the benighted and sinful 
men of all classes and all conditions, of all times and ages, who are not 
born of God (comp. v. 13), and who have not been endowed with a 
filial spirit, nor sustained the relation of spiritual children. The 
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special reference indeed of the text is, to those who preceded the com- 
ing of Christ; but the declarations made in it are applicable to other 
and subsequent periods, as is evident from vs. 10, 11. 

Only one thing more needs remark. What is meant by xatelaBov? 
This word sometimes means to grasp hold of suddenly, or in the way 
of assault. Hence some interpreters of ancient and modern times have 
given the meaning thus: ‘The light shineth in the darkness with such 
power, that the darkness cannot overcome it.’ But to overcome or 
suppress is never a meaning of xatadayfavo. To interpret xarede- 
Bow here in such a way as to preserve the shade of meaning in ques- 
tion, would be to make the sentence speak what is plainly incorrect ; 
for how could it be said, that darkness has made no assault upon light, 
when these words are understood in a moral sense, which is their only 
true meaning here? We must resort of course to the tropical sense, 
vis. to seize, or take hold of, by the mind, i. e. to comprehend, as we 
express it, to perceive and understand the true nature or condition of a 
thing. So in Acts 4: 13. 10: 34. 25: 25. Eph. 8:18. It is equiva- 
lent here to éyve in v. 10, “The world knew him not;” and also to 
seagedapoy in v.11, “His own received him not.” In our text, ov 
xatelagsoy expresses the idea that the darkness, i. e. benighted and 
sinful men, did not admit the light into their minds, 90 as to come 
prehend and appropriate it to their own benefit. It designates not a 
physiological inability to comprehend the truth, but a moral disinclina- 
tion and inability, which, instead of excusing them, rendered them 
criminal. 

Thus much respecting the nature of the Logos, and the manifesta- 
tion of his attributes during the period which preceded the incarnation. 
The writer now brings to our view the formal and solemn preparation 
which was made for the entrance of the Logos into the world, by tak- 
ing upon him the nature of man, and appearing among men for the 
sake of manifesting to them his light and his love. John, the Baptist, 
was the herald of his approach — “the messenger that was sent before 
his face.” 

V. 6. Eyévero dvOeunog dnecradpevos naga Peov, Ovopa avrg 
Tooavvns ° 

There was a man sent from God, his name was John. 

Chrysostom joins zyévero with ansoraipevos, 80 that both = areo- 
eadn. It is better to take it here as absolute = our English chere was. 
Soin Luke 1: 5, ¢yévero ... lagevg zug. In case we take it so, we 
have asecraluevog naga Geos as a qualification of dvfemnos, which 
of course distinguishes the personage in question from common men. 

Vor. VIL No. 26. 25 
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— napa Peov, from God, as we translate it, bardly expresses the full 
and exact meaning of the phrase. In designating a space-relation, 
napa. means from the nearness of any thing or person, like the French 
de chez quelqu un. Its secondary meaning is that of causal relation. 
Sent by God would give substantially the meaning, inasmuch as God 
was the efficient cause of his being sent. Our word from may imply 
this, but this is not its ordinary meaning. In respect to being sent by 
God, we should compare Mal. 3: 1 and 4: 4—6. John, the Baptist, 
was the Elijah of Malachi, see Matt. 11: 14. 17: 12. 

"Ovona avrp, the Dat., avrq, is the usual one of appurtenance. 
The more common construction is q@ évoza, Luke 1: 27. 2: 25. Still 
other forms of expression in such cases are employed, e. g. ovoua av- 
sov, or like ovopart Iwavvns, Luke 1: 5. 


V. 7. Ovrog 7A Per sis pagrugiay, iva pagruenoy zegi TOV Pures, iva 
Maytey miatevawos Ot avtovr. 


The same came for a witness, that he might bear witness respecting the Light, 
that throngh him all might believe. 


The word 7A» here means more than simple coming, in relation 
to arrival by passing from one place to another. It is very well ex- 
pressed by the German auftreten, i. e. to come forth or come out to 
public view, to make an entrance on the stage of action. It is to 
John’s appearance in public, as the herald of the Messiah, to which 
the writer has respect. 

Etsy pagrugias, lit. for testimony, for the purpose of witness-bearing. 
I have rendered it (with our common version) a wttness; thus sub- 
stituting the concrete for the abstract, the person for his action. No 
serious error arises from this; and the old version has become so fa- 
miliar, that it is hardly expedient to exchange it for testimony. The 
meaning is equivalent to pcgrugeis, or to eg to wagrugzoa:. Such an 
idiom is very frequent in John, i. e. the abstract noun with et is sub- 
stituted for the Inf. mode. 

‘Iva pagrvejoy megi tov ores is epexegetical of the preceding 
clause, the latter clause defining the object respecting which testimony 
was to be given. The word 7Aev is to be mentally repeated before 
this clause. Magrvgyoy denotes not merely the giving of public and 
and solemn testimony, but the bearing witness to that which one knows 
to be true, or which he firmly believes to be true, in consequence of his 
own observation and experience ; comp. v. 33 below. 

‘Iva navreg miorevowo: Os avrov. Here iva, 80 that, in order that, 
is connected with the preceding clause, in order to indicate the purpose 
for which the testimony was given. The word screvowo: is left 
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without a complement to designate what is to be believed. But the 
reader spontaneously supplies it, viz. ei¢ 70 gods, i. e. believe on or in 
that Idght concerning which John had testified.— 4: avdrov means 
through John. The sentiment of the verse is, that John bore testimony 
respecting the Measiah, in order that through his annunciation men 
might be led to give heed to him and to believe on him. 


V. 8. Ovx qv éxeivos 0 qos, GAA’ ive pagregyoy mei Tov Poros. 
He was not the Light, but — that he might bear witness respecting the Light. 


The construction of the last clause here is elliptical. Before ive we 
must supply either 7A@ey from the preceding verse, or 7» from the 
preceding clause in v. 8. Constructions of the like kind are not un- 
frequent in John. 

But what is the object of the verse? When the writer had said, 
that John came to bear testimony respecting him who was the Light 
of the world, is it not sufficiently evident, that John himself was not 
the Light concerning which he was to give testimony? So it would 
seem to an ordinary reader. I cannot but believe, therefore, that the 
apostle, in repeating. as it were the idea in v. 7, must have had in view 
such persons as held John himself to be the Light in question. That 
such a party existed, seems to be intimated in Matt. xi., where it is re- 
lated, that John sent some of his disciples to inquire of Jesus, whether 
he were the o égyouevoy, i. e. the Messiah that was to come. I do not 
understand this narrative as intimating that John himself doubted, but 
that some of his disciples were in a doubting state, and that he sent 
them on a mission which would solve their doubts. In Acts 19: 1—5, 
we find a society of men described, who were organized under the bap- 
tasm of John. And down to the present day, the Salvans or Mendattes 
of the East form a separate and somewhat numerous sect, professing to 
be the disciples of John the Baptist: Their history we know but little 
about; but that our text was aimed at an opinion like theirs, seems to 
be not at all improbable. Viewed in this light, v. 8 acquires a special 
significancy, like the repetitions in vs. 2,3 above. The next verse 
gives still more emphasis to the one now before us. 


V. 9. "Hy £0 poic 10 Gn Divas, 6 porite navta avPgonory, eoxope- 
voy fig TOP XOOpHOF. 
The true Light, which enlighteneth every man, came into the world. 


The true Light distinguishes the gos in question, respecting which 
John testified, from all false and all imperfect lights. John himself 
was a light, John 5: 35; but not one in the preéminent sense here 
meant. John did not enlighten every man or all men. Christ only 
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was the Light of the world. His life-giving power was a light-giving 
power; and it was therefore very different from anything that could 
be predicated of John, or of any other man. John often employs 
&Andivog in the sense of genuine ; see 4: 23. 6:82. 15:1. But some- 
thing more than simply this is meant by aAy@ivor in the passage be- 
fore us. <A preéminence is designated; a luminary that scatters its 
beams over all the benighted earth, is desicnated as pure, clear, and an 
unfailing source of radiance. 

In respect to the enlightening of all men, the reader may be referred 
to what has already been said under v. 5 above. It is not to be un- 
derstood, that qooriCe: designates the effect of gas, namely, the being 
enlightened, i. e. it does not express the idea here, that men actually 
receive and cherish the light proffered. We have seen, under v. 9, 
that the shining of the light designates its own action, and not the re- 
ception which men give it. It isthe same here. The light is prof- 
fered to all; in a certain sense it actually comes to all; but the dark- 
ness does not comprehend it. The present tense of qazites here, indi- 
catea what is constant and habitual, like o 7luog qatves. The light 
that came into the world, was designed for all the world; and hence 
the repeated declarations of Jesus, that he is the Light of the world. 

In my translation above, I have joined 7» with égyopevoy, as a help- 
ing verb united to a participle, and thus (in accordance with a some- 
what frequent usage in Greek) an equivalent for a definite verb in 
some of the praeterite tenses. In this case, we are to construe 40 gag 
£0 adnOivor as the Nom. to the verb. If the reader doubts whether 
the helping verb and the participle can be separated, in such cases, let 
him consult Mark 2: 18. 10: 82. 5: 11 (a striking example of more in- 
terposed matter than in the case before us, yet quite a clear one), 1: 4. 
2: 6. Luke 2: 8. 24: 58. John 1: 28, al. That 79... égyopevoy here 
designates the relative Imperf. (and not the Aor. as Liicke holds), 
seems plain from the consideration, that what the verse designated took 
place in the past, while John was giving his testimony. See an ex- 
ample of the same nature in Luke 24: 32. The course of thought I 
understand to be this: From the general action of the Logos as the 
light of men, before his incarnation (v. 5), the writer proceeds to the 
appearance of the Messiah on the stage of human action. John pre- 
pares the way by antecedent proclamation of his approach. While 
John was doing this, Jesua came tnto the world. ‘The meaning is not, 
of course, that he was born during this period; but that he made his 
entrance upon the stage of action, (like 7A@ev in v. 7). That v.9 has 
no connecting particle of transition, by which its relation to v. 8 might 
be pointed out, results from the aphoristic style of John, and is, as has 
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already been remarked, an idiom that is frequent in this writer; see vs. 
3, 4, 6, above. 

The common method, in ancient and even in modern times, has been 
to join egyoueroy with a»fpenoy, and to interpret coming into the 
world as == being born. In this case, the verse merely affirms, that 
Christ was the true light and the universal one. As I have construed - 
it, it designates not only these ideas, but makes also an affirmation, that 
Christ entered upon his official course of action during the time when 
Jobn was proclaiming his approach. As to the making of épyouevoy 
x. r. 4. an appendage to avfpuwzor, it seems to have originated from 
the Rabbinical usage of the phrase ndis “kn 52, lit. all world-enterers, 
equivalent to all men. In the case before us, however, the phraseology 
is different. We have in our text the word av@pnoy, which is want- 
ing in the Hebrew phrase. An exact Greek imitation of the Hebrew 
would be, ravza égyousvor eig toy xocuoy. To justify the junction of 
av8genoy with égyopevor appeal is made also to John 18: 87, where 
Jesus says: “For this was I born, and for this J have come into the 
world.” But even here the latter clause is not a mere synonymous 
parallelism of the former, but a definite expression by itself which 
designates Christ’s appearance in the world of action. If any doubt 
Femains us to this interpretation, the reader may remove it, by com- 
paring John 3: 19. 6: 14, 9: 89. 11: 27. 12: 46. 16: 28. In all these 
cases, entrance on the stage of public action is designated, and not 
birth. The usus loquendi, then, is wanting, to justify the application 
of egyopevoy x. t. A. to axPgonor. In 16: 21, eg tov xoopor is ap- 
plied to men in common; but here it is preceded by éyevv70n, which 
entirely changes the complexion of the case. 

But besides all this, what significant addition is made to the senti- 
ment, in case we join coming tnto the world with every man? Does 
the writer design to tell us, that men, in order to be men and to have 
light shine upon them, must be born into the world? This, althougb 
true, would hardly claim to be a truth weighty and apposite enough to 
demand insertion in this prologue. At most it would be an unprogres 
sive and quite unimportant element of the verse, if indeed we must 
view the verse in this light. Or if any one says that it cannot mean wha 
has just now been suggested, then what does it mean? These con- 
siderations and questions may well lead us to doubt, whether the com- 
mon method of translating and interpreting this verse is correct. 

On the other hand, when translated as above, it makes progress in 
the narrative. In v. 7 we are told that John 74s, came, in order to 
bear testimony. Here we are assured, that he who was proclaimed 
by this testimony did actually come, and enter upon the stage of public 
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action. He came, who enlightens all men, or who is the light of the 
world. The beginning of v. 10 renders this meaning nearly certain, 
viz. “He was in the world,” etc. All is natural, when interpreted in 
this way. First his coming is announced; then his continuance or 
abiding in the world is declared, and lastly the treatment which he re- 
- ceived is described. The world in general rejected him; even his 
own peculiar family and people did not receive him, with the excep- 
tion of those who were born of God. 

There is then, in case we refer égyopevor to qos, no need of giving 
it a future sense. As a name of Christ (o éoyopevog), it always means 
he who is to come. But it must have the article, in order to distinguish 
this personage from other comers. If gag be (as it is) a symbol of 
the Messiah, and épyopevor x. t. 4. be only an attributive addition to 
it, or explication, then the article would be quite necessary; and with 
this the meaning would be, ‘that light which was expected or pro- 
mised to come.’ But there is nothing in the context, which leads us 
to suppose, that the promises respecting the Messiah are here the par- 
ticular subject of contemplation or discussion. We must conclude, 
therefore, that égyouevov constitutes a part of the compound verb, which 
is made by a union of the participle with 7; and that the Imperf. 
tense, thus designated, retaina its proper significancy, i. e. the designa- 
tion of action that took place, while other action was going on. It is 
in this way, and in this only, that all the demands of grammar and of 
eontinuous narrative can be answered. In that which satisfies both 
these, we may safely acquiesce. 


V. 10. Ev ep xoopp 7y, xai 0 xocpog 3 avzov éyeveto, xas 6 xoG- 
pos avroy ovx sv. 

He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and yet the world knew 
him not. 

Most interpreters, and among them even Liicke and De Wette, re- 
present 79 é9 rq xdou@ as meaning simply : ‘ He made his appearance 
in the world.’ Yet Liieke acknowledges that xdcyo¢, both here and in 
the third clause, means the world of men. If ao, then é¢» means among ; 
a meaning which it conveys in cases too numerous to need confirma- 
tion here, as the Lexicon will show. He was among men seems, then, 
to be the sentiment of the clause. I have retained the common ver- 
sion, because among the world sounds as unusual to our ears. Under- 
standing this clause in the way just proposed, we have an advance 
‘apor the preceding verse. That designates the general fact of Christ's 
entrance on the stage of action. This goes on to show more specially 
dn what sphere he acted. That world, in the clause the world know 
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his not, means the mass of sinful men, there can be no room to doubt. 
That world has the same meaning here, in the first clause, seems alto- 
gether probable; for in this case there ia an advance in the writer’s 
assertions, and there is a good reason assigned for the criminality 
(which is implied) of the men who did not acknowledge him. He was 
conversant with them, was among them, so that they might have known 
him and acknowledged him. 

That this verse has no particle connecting it with the preceding, is 
to be attributed to the Hebraizing and aphoristic style of John, as hae 
been above remarked. 

The world was made by him is a virtual repetition of v. 8, and xdapog 
here means the same as navta there. The reason for adopting this 
extended sense of the word xocpog here, may be found in the wider 
extent which it gives to the idea, that men were bound to receive the 
Messiah. He was not only the Creator of men, but of the world and 
all which it contains. If the reader has any difficulty about the em- 
ploying of the same word in different senses, when in such close con- 
nection, let him compare such phrases as “Let the dead bury theix 
dead,” and many others of a similar tenor. In all such instances, the 
nature of the case and of the context indicates the true meaning. So 
here; a comparison with v. 3, gives us the meaning of the clause 
before us. 

In the use of 3: avsov and of avrov in the next clause, where the 
Logos is referred to by the masculine pronoun, may be found a reason 
for the translation of 7» by HE was, instead of 1r was. The latter 
would refer to pag. 

No time need be spent on the exegesis, which makes world in thia 
clause mean the moral reformed world of Christians. In what sense 
can it be true, that this world did not know Christ? And above all 
we may urge this consideration, since it is the distinguishing trait of 
Christians, that they “know the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent,” John 17: 3. 

And yet the world knew him not. Here I have ventured to translate 
xeas by and yet. That the sense is adversative, or at least that the last 
clause has such a relation to the preceding one, is plain, as nearly all 
acknowledge. If indeed we were to clothe the sentiment of the verse 
altogether in an English costume, we should construct it thus: He was 
among the world of mankind, and although the world was made by 
him, yet the world knew him not. Jobn in fact omits although and 
yet, because he writes in his simple, Hebraic, aphoristic way. We 
may imitate his manner; yet our usual idiom would seem to demand 
the particles, that indicate the relations of the different parts of the 
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verse. In supplying these particles, we do not change the meaning of 
Jobn ; we merely clothe the whole in our own costume. 

Ovx éyvw, knew not. It is not a mere knowledge of the intellect 
which is here spoken of. The word éyvo is used after the manner of 
the Hebrew 3%, i. e. to know and approve of; much like our word 
acknowledge. This meaning is not unfrequent in the New Testament ; 
see John 10: 14. 15: 29. 2 Tim. 2: 19, and also Hebrew examples in 
the lexicon. The meaning is, that the world did not take knowledge 
of Christ in his proper character, so as duly to receive him and 


regard him. 
V. 11. Ets ra ids 7AOe, nat 01 (8:06 avdroy ov nagedaBos. 


He came to his own, and his own received him not. 


He came to his own, in Greek ety ra (dta, neuter plural. Many 
interpreters, and even Kuinoel and Tholuck, refer this to the earth, 
because the earth is the Lord’s; and then they make (dor, in the next 
clause, to designate mankind. But so interpreted, this verse would be 
nearly a downright tautology. Verse 10 has already asserted the same 
thing. Why repeat it again here? Verse 3 also implies the like idea. 
Instead of this, it seems to me that we here have plainly a progress in 
the course of thought. Verse 5 exhibits the action of the Logos before 
his incarnation. Verses 6—9 present the forerunner of Christ in his 
real character, as distinguished from the true light of the world. Verse 
10 announces the appearance of the Messiah among men, in general 
terms. Verse 11 particularizes a part of what is comprehended under 
this general idea; a method of writing which is very common with 
John, and not unusual elsewhere. The particular in question is, that 
the Messiah came to his own peculiar heritage or home, and that the 
members of his own household refused to receive him. In sucha 
sense, very plainly, does John employ ida in his Gospel; see 16: 82 
and 19: 27, where it designates the private home of an individual. In 
the same way have the Sept. (Esth. 5: 10) translated the Hebrew 
imma dx, lit. to his house. Of course, from the nature of the case before 
us, the word home is used in the more extensive sense. . As the land 
of Judea was the dwelling place of God’s peculiar people, who were 
selected from all the nations of the earth as the family with whom he 
would in a special manner dwell; and moreover, since his temple was 
in the midst of them, and his presence there (in a certain sense) visibly 
manifested in the glory over the mercy seat; John might well speak 
of Judea as the home of the Logos, who, according to this Apostle’s 
views (v.5) made such manifestations. In its appropriate sense, ide 
means all wihich belongs to any one as properly kis own. The plural 
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number and neuter gender indicates a generie and comprebensive 
sense, and this is appropriate to the meaning required. The verb 
yi0-ey here, as in v. 7, signifies making a public appearance, coming 
upon the stage of action. 

Oi 8:04, his own [family], viz. those who dwelt in the house, the Jews. 
In other words, the Jews in general, or as a people, rejected him. — O¢ 
nageliuBoy did not recetve ; differing in shade from ov xazéAaBor (v. 5), 
bat substantially the same in sense. It is usually stronger than iafop, 
by reason of the prefix preposition. Yet here it seems equivalent to 
ElaBor in the next verse. In English, we might give nearly the shade of 
it, if taken in its augmented sense, by translating, did not heartily receive. 

It appears then, that while the writer descends in his course of 
thought from generals to particulars, his meaning becomes more in- 
tense. Inv. 5 we have a view of the treatment of the Logos, in re- 
spect to his influences, before his appearance on earth. Inv. 11 isa 
general statement of his reception, after his coming in the flesh. But 
the consummation of wickedness in those who reject him, is made ap- 
parent by the treatment which he received from the Jews, among whom 
and of whom he was born and educated, and with whom the whole 
period of his ministry was spent. One needs but to compare the sem 
timent of John 15: 22 with the verse before us, in order to see what 
design the apostle had in view, by thus particularizing the case of the 
Jews inv. 1]. There Jesus says: “If I had not come and spoken 
to them, they had not had sin; but now, they have no cloak for their 
sin.” 

The declaration that hts own received him not seems, at first view, 
to be a universal one. And so indeed it must be deemed to be, did 
not the context come to our aid in the interpretation of it. Vs. 12, 18 
disclose to us, that a portion of the Jews did receive the Messiah, and 
believe on his name. The language in which this declaration is couch- 
ed, is that which belongs to the New Testament dispensation, and not 
to that of the Old. From the manner‘in which v. 12 is connected 
with v. 11 (by 32), it becomes plain, that v. 11 is to be regarded as 
pertaining to the new dispensation, and not to ancient times, as many 
have interpreted it. 


V. 12.“Ocoe d2 haBor avrov, uxer avroig eovaiay texva Geov 
yevécOat, t0ig Morevovasy sig TO OvOLA aUTOV. 

Bat as many as received him, to them gave he power to become the children of 
God, [even] to them who believed on his name. 


By eovoias in this case is not meant privilege or dignity, as some 
maintain, but an ability external and internal of sustaining a filial re- 
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lation. By the interposition of Christ, the anger of God against sin 
is appeased, the curse of the law is removed, and the fact that the zexva 
@eov have once been sinners, no longer debars them from claiming the 
relation of children. Then, moreover, a new spiritual life is given to 
them, through him who has a life-giving power (v. 4); new light is 
imparted to them by him who has a light-giving power (ib.); and they 
have the spirit of filiation (vio®ecia;) bestowed upon them, comp. Rom. 
8:15. For all these reasons, they may claim to be the children of 
God, and may approach him, saying: “ Abba! Father!” (ib.) Hence 
we may say, that eSovosay implies an external and internal ability ; the 
external hinderances are all removed, and the internal temper of the 
mind has become filial and obedient. 

Teva is rendered to become, and rightly so here, for in passing 
from a state of enmity to God to that of loving him, from darkness 
unto light, they become what they were not before. Liicke refers ye- 
véa8cat, however, to the gradual transformation of Christians into con- 
formity with Christ. I must doubt of this shade of meaning here. 
Believing on his name and being born of God constitute them sons ; 
and these are both predicated of them in this place. As children they 
may be more or less dutiful; but there is no point where fiitation be- 
gins, except the one described in v. 13. The writer is not treating of 
gradual sanctification, but of the commencement of it, and the power 
or ability which is conferred upon believers from that period. I say 
conferred on them, for eSovciay implies this. A native power or faculty 
would be designated by dvvapes. 

What is meant by recetving (laBor), he next proceeds specifically 
to designate. It implies two things of essential importance; (1) That 
the sons of God believe on the Messiah, or (as it is here expressed) on 
his name. (2) That, in order to become such children of God as re- 
ceive the Messiah, they must be born again, that is, be the subjects of 
anew and spiritual birth, here expressed by born of God. In the 
clause before us, viz. toig muszevovory es 70 Gyoua cevtov, which brings 
to our view the first of these two things, what is the meaning of Ass 
name? Does it differ from believing on him? And if so, how? 

We must go back to the Hebrew idiom in order to get a satisfactory 
view of the expression before us. In cases too numerous to mention, 
name is employed to designate God himself, or rather, that Being who 
has the exclusive and incommunicable name, or who is what that awful 
name imports. So “the name of the God of Jacob defend thee! The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower. To praise — bless — exalt — 
honor — love — speak of — extol — spread abroad — the name of God,” 
are phrases that often occur. “His name is glorious — holy — reverend 
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— enduring forever — excellent,” and the like. Name thus employed, 
has reference, as it seems to me, in all cases to mins, that most sacred 
and significant of all names, and being thus employed it becomes in- 
tensive in its meaning. When applied to Christ, as in the case before 
us, it retains a like significance. John frequently employs it in this 
way; e.g. 2: 28. 3: 18. 1 John 5: 18. 3: 28, al. It often occurs 
throughout most of the N. Test., in connection with some of the appel- 
lations of the Messiah; aa ‘the name of Christ, the name of Jesus, the 
name of Jesus Christ, the name of the Lord Jesus,’ etc. In our text, 
to believe on his name indicates the idea of, receiving Christ with a con- 
Siding und affectionate temper of mind, and heartily acknowledging him 
to be all which his name imports, viz. the Lord’s Anointed and the 
Saviour of sinners. It is a stronger mode of expression, than the sim- 
ple nistevay eg tov Xgicroy. That at least this would appear to a 
Hebrew to be so, seems to be plain from the manner in which name is 
employed in the Old Testament. The great mass of mere English 
readers cannot well understand the true and full import of this idio- 
matic Hebraistic phraseology. 

That believing (asorevovoty) is comething more than a mere tntellec- 
tual conviction that Jesus is the Christ, is quite plain. “He that be 
Keveth shall be saved; and he that belveveth not shall be damned.” In- 
tellectual conviction or belief may exist, where the affections of the 
heart are not regulated by it, and where, of course, the subject of it is 
not prepared to be saved. To be acknowledged as a child of God im- 
plies, from the very nature of the case, love, confidence, and obedience, 
in respect to him “whose name is the only one under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we can be saved.” If we truly believe on the 
name of Christ, we must believe that he is the only and all-sufficient 
Saviour of sinnera. We must come to him as such, feeling our need 
of him. We must look to him as “ the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world,” John 1: 29. We must believe that “his blood 
cleanseth from all sin ;” that he is “the propitiation for our sins ;" that 
“he hath redeemed us from the curse of the Jaw, by being made a 
curse for us;” that “he himself, in his own body, bore our sins upon 
the tree ;” that “we are redeemed by the precious blood of Christ ;” 
that “he was offered to bear the sins of many ;” that “his blood puri- 
fies the conscience from dead works ;” that “he gave his life as a ran- 
som for many ;” that “he was wounded for our transgressions and 
bruised for our iniquities ;” that “ by his stripes we are healed;” that 
when “he was made an offering for sin, the Lord laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all;” and that by such offering, “lhe. has procured eternal 
redemption for us.” It is in this way, and in this only, that we can 
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believe in all that his name imports, and with affectionate confidence 
receive him. We must go to him with the spirit of that apostle, who, | 
in reference to his preaching the Gospel to the Corinthians, says: “I 
determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified,” 1 Cor. 2: 2; and who, when addressing the Galatians, from 
his inmost soul exclaimed: “God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of Christ!” The sequel of John’s Gospel, and his Epistles 
and Apocalypse, abundantly illustrate and confirm all this. In heavea 
the redeemed sing: “Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 


by thy blood / 


V. 13. Ot ovx && aiparoy ovde éx Geljpatog cagnos ovde &x Pedy- 
patos avdyos, Gd &x Pov éyevvn Syoas. 

Who are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man ; 
but of God. 


The second particular above mentioned, viz. spiritual birth, is here 
brought to view, and described, first by negatives declaring what the 
birth in question is not; and then by the postsive declaration, that this 
same birth is of divine origin. It was common among the heathen to 
aseribe the generation of distinguished men to some of the gods. But 
still there was nothing spiritual in this, but all took place, in their 
view, more humano. It is not probable, however, that John had them 
directly in his mind, in writing the verse before us. The Jews of his 
day had a rooted belief, that because they were descended from Abra- 
ham, they were the children of God in such a sense as to be entitled 
to the benefit of all the promises made to the father of the faithful. 
Both John the Baptist and Christ bring this false notion into view, and 
condemn it; see Matt. 3: 9. John 8. 83, 41, and comp. Rom. 2: 28, 29. 
Gal. 3: 8—14, 29. The apostle means to deny that such an opinion 
as the Jews held, viz. that natural descent from Abraham constituted 
them the children of God, had any foundation in truth. The sum of 
the negative part of the verse before us is, that no filiation of mere 
natural and human origin could constitute the relation of which he 
speaks, or entitle them to its privileges. All this lies on the face of 
the verse. The explanation of its particular and peculiar phraseology, 
however, is a task of a difficult nature, and one that has hardly been 
performed, as yet, to the entire satisfaction of critical inquirers. 

Not of blood, in Greek ovx 2 aipates, lit. not of bloods, which 
however our idiom will not well bear. But why the plural? Pro- 
bably, it is said, because both parents are referred to as contributing to 
the conception of an infant. It is plain that the blood was considered 
by the Hebrews as the essential principle of nataral life; “Thou shalt 
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not eat flesh with the life thereof, which is the Wood thereof, Gen. 9: 4. 
_ The same m Lev. 17: 14 Deut. 12:23. In Acts 17:26 Paul declares, 
that God “hath made of one blood all nations of men.” In other words, 
the material, whence springs the living principle of animal life, is the 
same in all, and this is Wood. Liiche adduces a passage from Euripi- 
des (Ion. 605), which exhibits the like view among the Greeks: 0 waig¢ 
... Gldoy toaqels ag’ ainarws, a child... nourished from different 
bloods. But in the Wisdom of Solomon, there is a passage more to 
our purpose, still, which I have not seen adduced. The writer is 
speaking of his own formation in the womb, and says: mayery é aipcers. 
&x oxtguazos avdgos, i. e. formed by blood of the seed of man. All thie 
shows what the Heb. idiom was, in relation to the seminal or formative 
vital principle. As both parents were regarded as contributors, so the 
plural (in our text) may have sprung from this. Or it may be, that in 
speaking of the Jewish world en masse, the apostle may have employed 
the plural in relation to the multitude of parents. If John’s view of 
the case was like that in the book of Wisdom, where only the male 
parent seems to be regarded, then this latter solution of the plural is 
the more probable one. Or the plural dloods, may perhaps have rela~ 
tion to a series of successive ancestors. In either case, the meaning 
is substantially the same. 

But what of the two particulars which follow? Are they mere sub- 
divisions under the general idea of ovx && ainazoy, i. e. subordinate to 
it, or are they codrdinate, designating different things although con- 
nected, each of which may stand by the side of the first clause, and be 
of the like rank, while at the same time they help to explain and to 
Imit #? In parsuing this inquiry, the use of the particles must be 
consulted. John here employs ovx ... ovde... ovde,... and not ov 
...ovrs...ovre. Now d¢, even in composition (as here), still re- 
tains its meaning of separation or diversity ; while te im such cases alse 
retains its usual meaning, viz. that of connection. The first case is 
strikingly illustrated by Matt. 6: 26. 12: 19; the latter, by Matt. 12: 
832. 6: 20. Acts 24: 12. 25: 8, specially in Rom. 8: 38 seq. Partioue 
lars under a genua take ovre... ovze; particulars standing each by 
itself take ovde... ovds. See Win. Gramm. § 59. 6. Of course we 
must consider the second and third clauses here (which have ovds), as 
standmg in a measure by themselves, although connected in sense with. 
the first clause, and serving the purpose of unfolding or defintag the 
general idea, viz. birth, physical or natural, in opposition to, or in dis 
tinction from, a spiritual birth. 

The suceession of particles, then, in the present ease, bids us to re- 
jeat that exegesis, which makes sf aipatorv generic, and the other 
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two clauses to designate species under this, i. e. parts which comprise 
or constitute the genus. That interpretation which refers # fedjpa- 
cog capxos to the female, and é Sedjuarog avdpos to the male, as 
specific and constituent agents in the act of generation, must on this 
ground be rejected. But not merely on this ground; for that cag 
anywhere designates woman, in reference to her sex, cannot be shown. 
The word flesh often means (like to the generic word man) frail, 
physical human beings, and so comprehends woman. But as a dis- 
tinctive appellation of the female sex, it nowhere occurs. Equally re- 
mote from any philological. probability is the distinction, which has 
sometimes been made, between @éAnya in the first case and the second, 
by supposing the first to mean unconscious sexual desire, and the 
second that which is conscious. What unconscious desire means, it 
would be difficult to say. At any rate, the distinction has no founda- 
tion in the language here. 

I have sometimes been inclined to believe, that the passage refers to 
the three modes of filiation among the Jews, viz. by lawful marriage, 
by concubinage, and by adoption. All three were common. Then, 
moreover, ovde...ovde may retain its ordinary meaning, for here 
would be three separate and coordinate particulars. But this would 
make @eAnua, in the last case, so different in sense from that in the 
preceding case, and so unlike to it, that probability seems to be against 
this solution, although the sense which this mode of interpreting would 
give, would be altogether apposite. The whole, thus regarded, would 
be as much as to say: No human method of filiation can constitute 
any one a child of God. 

What then, if we lay this aside, is the meaning of the second and 
third clauses? That #¢inyo may mean the same as énidupic, i.e. 
sexual desire, seems to be certain here, from the nature of the case 
and from the connection. Elsewhere in the N. Test., in such a sense, 
I take it @2Anue cannot be found. But supposing it to mean sexual 
will or desire, then how are the two clauses to be distinguished? The 
answer to this question is not easy. In the first case, wll of the flesh 
is, according to the Heb. idiom, a generic expression designating sexual 
desire ; comp. Eph. 2: 3. What is here designated, differs from what 
is expressed by && aizarooy, and refers to the agent in the yevvyorc, and 
not to the material source of the embryo. I have called this phrase 
an idiom of the Hebrews, as plainly it is, in both the O. Test. and the 
New. The Greeks did not express the idea in question by the em- 
ployment of such phraseology. How then is the next phrase to be 
regarded? Does ovde éx Gelijparog avdedg mean anything diverse 
from this? It seems plain, here, that dvdgd¢ is not designed to dis- 
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tinguish the male from the female, but is to be taken in a sense in 
which it is contradistinguished from #eog which immediately follows ; 
asin the Greek: nary avdg» ts soy ce. Like the Hebrew ov, 
it is generic. What else then can we make of it, than that it is a re- 
petition in the proper Greek idiom of what was said, in the preceding 
clause, after the manner of the Hebrews? Nor is analogy wanting 
here. Thus Rom. 8:15, «88a, o satyg! Many repetitions in the 
New Testament, at least many that are apparently repetitions, are 
made in this way, viz. by explaining in the Greek idiom what had 
already been said in the Hebrew one. The consideration that both 
Greeks and Hebrews are almost everywhere addressed in the N. Test., 
may easily serve to explain this. If this view, however, be not ad- 
mitted in the present case, then I should, on the whole, prefer the solu- 
tion last presented above, notwithstanding an apparent philological 
difficulty as to the diverse use of @¢Anpa. 

Were born... of God, dx Geov. That ex often designates the effi- 
cient cause, is plain; see Rom. 9: 12. Gal. 5: 8. 1 Cor. 8: 6. Matt. 1: 
18, 20, al. —'EyerrnOnoas, lit. were begotten ; but as born agrees some- 
what better with the first clause in the verse, I have retained it in 
the version above, inasmuch as the sense is not obecured by it. De 
Wette says, that this last clause “is tautologous, because it is imposei- 
ble to define that which is divine.” If tautologous, it must be because 
séxva Oeov, in the preceding verse, had already expressed the eame 
idea. Here, however, contrast between what is divine and buman 
moved theewriter to repeat that idea, by the words éx @eov. If these 
were omitted, it would detract much from the strength of the verse. 
But that it is tautologous “ because it is impossible to define what is di- 
vine,” is a ground or reason which I do not understand, and which at 
least seems to me unmeaning and inapposite. 

But what is the meaning of being born of God, or being begotten of 
God? ll that is fleshy, physical, or carnal is out of question here. 
It is so from the nature of the agent concerned, and from the contrast 
with natural birth. Whatever is designated by the phrase must be of 
a spiritual or moral nature. Happily we are not left in the dark, on 
this great subject, notwithstanding the doubt and uncertainty of De 
Wette and many others. We will resort, first of all, to John himself 
for further explanation. 

The most explicit and important disclosure, that is made in the 
writings of John, is that in the third chapter of his Gospel. Our Lord 
declares to Nicodemus, that “a man must be born agatn, in order to 
see the kingdom of God,” John 38: 3. In v. 5 this is explained by the . 
declaration, that “a man must be born of water and of the spirit, in 
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order to enter into the kingdom of God.” To see that kingdom (v. 3), 
and to enter tnto it (v. 5), are for substance one and the same thing, 
and bath words designate the idea we should express, by saying to be- 
come a partaker of that kingdom, or to enjoy tts privileges and blessings. 
Dismissing the clause in v. 5 which respects being born of water, it is 
plain that to be born of the Spirit is the same as being born again. 
Here we learn, moreover, that the Holy Spirit of God ie the special 
divine agent in the new birth. That the change here insisted upon is 
altogether of a spiritual nature, and entirely distinct from all that is 
conferred upon men by natural birth, lies upon the very face of the 
whole conversation with Nicodemus. In all the Scriptures there is 
not a declaration so express, so significant, so intense and all-compris- 
ing, in regard to the corruption of the natural man and the necessity of 
hig regeneration, as the Saviour uttered on this occasion. Nicodemus 
is told that he need not wonder when it is said, that the natural man 
must be born of the Spirit, in order to be admitted into Christ’s spirit- 
ual kingdom. “That,” says the Saviour, “which is born of the flesh, 
is flesh,” i. e. is carnal or carnaltty ; “and that which is born of the 
Spirit, is spirit,” i. e. is spirttual or spirituakty. In other words, all 
that is produced by, or is the result of, natural birth, the entire natural 
man with all his powers and faculties, is still nothing more than a 
carnal man; and to be “carnally minded is death.” The Saviour 
excepts none of the human race. All partake of the same vicious and 
depraved nature, for that which is born of the flesh, viz. whatever or 
all that is naturally born, ss flesh. All are without his spiritual king- 
dom; and to enter it, they must pass through a great and most impor- 
tant change. 

How deeply these declarations were engraved on the mind of John, 
is evident from the frequency with which he recurs to them in his firat 
epistle. “ Every one that doeth righteousness is born of him,” i. e. of 
God, 1 John 2: 29.“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin,’ 3:9. “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of 
God,” 5: 1. “ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world,” 5: 4 
“Whosoever is born of God sinneth not,” 5:18. “Every one that 
loveth is born of God.” 4:7. Many other passages, with a different 
phraseology, have their basis in the idea here conveyed. 

There is then, according to the view of John, a great spiritual 
change, which is essential to the future welfare and happiness of man- 
kind — of all men without exception. Natural birth fits us for action 
in the world of nature only; a spiritual change must come over us, 
before we are fitted to be agents and to be happy in a spiritual world. 
J have said that this change is a greatone. This might easily be illus- 
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trated and confirmed here; but as this topic will again come up in the 
sequel, I shall refrain from farther remarks on it at present. 

In consideration of the importance of the main subject before us, viz. 
regeneration, and inasmuch as I have reserved to myself the liberty of 
sometimes theologizing, let us, for a few moments, turn our attention to 
the modes in which other New Testament writers have presented this 
deeply interesting and important matter. 

John almost alone has described the great change in question, by 
calling it regeneration, i. e. the being born again, or born of God. Two 
other apostles speak indeed of God as begetting his spiritual children ; 
but both of them in connection with the instrumentality of his word or 
gospel. In James 1: 18 it is said: “He [God] hath begotten us by 
the word of truth.” In 1 Pet. 1: 28, Christians are described as “be- 
gotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible— by the word 
of the living and eternal God.” All this harmonizes with the declara- 
tions of John; with the exception that an efficient instrumentality is 
indicated, which serves to distinguish the new birth from the natural 
one. 

Paul has adopted quite a different phraseology, but not less expres- 
sive. By him the change in question is named a CREATION. “If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” xouvy xtiots, lit. a new 
creation, 2 Cor. 5:17. “Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision 
is nothing, but a mew creation,” (xtiow), Gal. 6: 15. “Created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works,” Eph. 2:10. ‘After God, created in 
righteousness and true holiness,’ Eph. 4: 24. Many other passages, 
more or less expressly, recognize the same idea, and have their basis in 
this mode of expression. 

Again, Paul calls it a RESURRECTION, i. e. a communication of new 
spiritual life to those who were dead in sin. “ You hath he qurckened, 
who were dead in trespasses and sins,” Epb. 2:1. “ When we were 
dead in sins, [God] hath gutckened us together with Christ . . «. and hath 
raised us up together,” Eph. 2: 5,6. “And you being dead in your 
sins .... hath he gutckened together with him,” Col. 2:13. “ Reckon 
yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alsve unto God through Jesus 
Christ,” Rom. 6: 11. 

I abstain purposely from any effort to adduce all the texts which are 
substantially of the same import. From those adduced, however, the 
subject is now fairly before us; and in respect to it as now presented, I 
must crave the liberty of making a few remarks. 

(1) According to all the New Testament writers, (with whom how- 
ever the Old Testament substantially agrees), the change in question 
must be a very great one, To be born, to be created, to be quickened, 
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i. e. made alive from the dead, are the three highest natural changes 
that occur, or can take place, in the present world. When this lan- 
guage, then, is transferred to the designation of a moral or spiritual 
change, it cannot reasonably be supposed to express less than a very 
great change. A mere reformation of the outward conduct, a mere 
persuasion that a virtuous life is our duty and would be our happiness, 
does not reach the point in question. Paul seems to have foreclosed 
all attempts to reduce and weaken the strength of such declarations as 
those before us. “That ye may know what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power towards us who believe, according to the working of his 
mighty power which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from 
the dead, and set him on his own right hand,” Eph. 1: 18—20. In 
substance this is repeated in Epb. 4: 16. Col. 1: 29, and elsewhere. 
Now if there be any propriety in the language chosen by John and his 
fellow-laborers, to designate the spiritual change which Christianity 
demands, that change must be a great one; and if Paul is in the right, 
in saying that this change is wrought by a mighty power, such as that 
exerted when Christ was raised from the dead, how can we escape the 
conclusion, that the change is very great? 

(2) The change is moral or sptritual, not material or physical. So 
the contrast in which John places the new birth decides. So the 
nature of the case. If a new physical or physiological change takes 
place, then which of the three changes is it? Is it the new lirth, or 
the new creation, or a resurrection from literal death? It is neither; 
for if we assume that either of these three is to be 4terally understood, 
we are altogether unable to tell which.to choose; and either of them, 
80 understood, would indicate something contrary to experience and to 
the tenor of the Scriptures. Paul has told us what the nature of the 
ehange is, by saying: “Be renewed tn the spirit of your mind,” Epb. 4 
23. And again: “Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mend," 
Rom. 12:2. The faculties of man are not substantially new modelled ; 
no new faculty or power is created; but his mind is renewed, i. e. it is 
breught to a state in which it exercises new affections. It loves what 
God loves, and hates what God hates. Before this change it was estnsety 
against God, now it is love and obedience. 

(8) The author and efficient cause of regeneration is God, i. e. 
specially considered, the Spirit of God. So all the texts cited virtually 
declare. ‘Whatever secondary causes or instrumentalities there may 
be, (and often and usually there are many), yet the causa causans, the 
source from which all these come is God; for the appointment and 
adaptation of them to certain ends is of him, and it is to him that we 
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are ultimately to ascribe the influence of divine truth, or of divine provi- 
dences, yea, all the powers and faculties of man himself. 

It would be out of place for me to enter into any controversial and 
protracted view of the subject last named, viz. the regenerating infla- 
ences of the Spirit of God. I can only express, in the briefest manner, 
a few things in order to prevent my being misunderstood. 

Dees the Holy Spirit operate by giving special power to the word 
of his truth, or to the influence of his providential discipline? Or does 
he operate directly on the heart and mind, and thus prepare them to 
be duly impressed? Questions still and always disputed, and not 
likely to be fully settled to the satisfaction of all. From anxiously 
seeking after a specific answer to these and the like questions, it seems 
to me the Saviour has intentionally excluded us, by the declaration, 
that as we cannot tell whence the wind cometh, nor whither it goeth, 
although we hear the sound thereof, so we cannot describe the modus 
én quo of the new birth. Its effects are palpable and certain; but of 
the manner in which these are brought about in the soul of man, we 
ean give no certain account. The fact of a spiritual change is cer- 
tain aud cognoscible; but how the mysterious and transforming power 
of the Spirit is exerted, none of the sacred writers have definitely 
tald us. 

At all events, however, experience and the nature of the case assure 
us, that the free agency of man is not infringed upon, in the production 
of such a change. He is as much a voluntary agent, in the exercise 
of his first holy affection, as he ever was in the commission of any sin. 
God makes his children wilkng, in the day of his power. It is God 
that worketh in them both to will and to do. But still, they are not 
mere passive recipients; they are active free agents. Nor is there 
anything in this position which is more incredible, than in the declara- 
tion, that “in God we live, and move, and have our being,” while we 
are still free and accountable agents. Is it imeredible, that he, who 
ereated the soul of man, and endowed it with all its powers and facul- 
ties, can move and mould it as he will, without destroying its freedom, 
or reducing it to such a state that it is merely a passive subject of im- 
pressions made by an irresistible omnipotence? Whatever the inftu- 
ences of the Holy Spirit are, they are not irresistible. “Ye do always 
resest the Holy Ghost,” said Stephen to his murderers, “as your fathers 
did, so do ye,” Acts 7:51. And Paul says to Christians: “Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God,” Eph. 4: 30; and again: “ Quench not the 
Spirit,” 1 Thess. 5:19. The Spirit of God, then, may be resisted. 
Whether he ean eventually be overcome, i. e. in other words, whether 
he is tnvincible, is another and very different question, and one which 
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those who believe in the doctrine of election must, I think, unitedly 
answer in the negative. When God works, who shall, in the end, 
defeat his design? When he makes wilking, who can abide steadfast in 
his unwillingness ? 

My limits absolutely forbid me to say but one thing more; which 
however is of importance to my design. This is, that we cannot truly 
say of the natural man, that he has not powers and faculties which are 
sufficient, if he were properly disposed, to produce the change in ques- 
tion. Every such man has reason, a conscience, or moral sense of 
right and wrong, a power to feel obligation and the pressure of duty 
upon him; for without these he would not be an accountable being. 
Every such man is sinning by his delay to repent; which he would 
not be, if he had no powers or faculties adequate to perform the duty 
of repentance. To sum up all in a word; “God commands all men, 
everywhere, to repent,” Acts 17:80; God commands all men, more- 
over, “to make to themselves a new heart and a new spirit,” lest they 
should die, Ezek. 18: 31. Now it is not compatible with any view 
that we can take of divine justice or compassion, to “command all men 
to repent, and to make to themselves a new heart and a new spirit,” 
if they have no power, no faculty, no ability, adequate to do this. It 
is impossible to vindicate the dealings of God with men, if we give up 
the position, that they have powers and faculties to repent and make a 
new heart. And great as the work of God is, (as we have already 
seen above), in bringing men toa state of filial love and obedience, 
_ yet that power is not strictly speaking of a mtraculous nature. If we 
say it is so, then we come at once to the position, that God bas com- 
manded all sinners to repent and make a new heart, on pain of ever- 
lasting death, while this work at the same time is nothing leas than a 
miracle wrought only by omnipotence. In other words, we should 
maintain, that God has commanded sinners to do what his omnipotence 
only can do. How can we reconcile such a view of this subject, either 
with his justice or his mercy? Allowing, on the other hand, that sin- 
ners have power or ability to repent, then they are the proper subjects 
of command, and may be justly blamed for disobedience. The fact that 
the carnal mind ts enmity against God, and enmity deeply rooted, is 
the reason why his interposition becomes absolutely necessary to bring 
about the new birth. It is the strength of that enmity, and its deeply 
rooted nature, which sufficiently account for it, that the working of his 
mighty power must supervene, in order that the enemies of God may 
become his friends and children. There may be a mighty moral or 
spiritual working, as well and as truly as a mighty exertion of physio- 
logical omnipotence ; and it is to the first of these that the declarations 
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above quoted have respect, and not to the last. When God is said to 
have wrought in the regenerate, “according to the working of his 
mighty power, when Christ was raised from the dead,” the meaning is 
not that the former act is the same in kind as the latter. The latter 
raised Christ from the death of his body; the former quickens those 
who are in a state of moral death, “dead in sins.” The comparison, 
then, does not respect the dind of power displayed; it has respect only 
to the greainess or degree of power. 

It is then quite clear, that whatever may be the powers and fa- 
culties of the natural man, whatever efficacy may be attributed to in- 
strumentalities, however numerous these may be, and however well 
adapted, — it is clear that the Scriptures assert the neceasity of divine 
interposition, in an extraordinary degree, when any one is born of 
God. It is equally clear, that all men without exception are by nature 
children of wrath and disobedience, that “whatever is born of the 
flesh is flesh,” and that the enmity of the carnal mind is such, that 
God alone can be looked to as the adequate source of deliverance from 
such a state. With all this fully conceded and maintained, we must 
not deny the free agency of men, even in the change. of heart itself; 
we must not regard them as destitute of powers and faculties to repent, 
nor in any way exempt them from accountability for impenitence. 
The great truth in respect to the whole matter of regeneration is, that 
the natural man needs a change of disposition or heart to fit him for 
the happiness of heaven. The nature of the case when viewed in the 
light where Christ has placed it in his colloquy with Nicodemus, the 
present state of man, the holiness and purity of heaven, unitedly com- 
pel reason and sound philosophy to acknowledge, as well as the Scrip- 
tures, that except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. No man can enjoy a happiness for which he is not fitted. 


V. 14. Kat 0 doyog aagk éyévero xai goxivocer ty qpiv, xai éOsa- 
oapeta ty» Sokay uvrov, dokay WS povoyerovy naga narteos, nAnens 
AATOS xa aAnOsias. e 

And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 


Became flesh, i. e. assumed a human nature. We are not for a mo- 
ment to suppose the meaning to be, that the essential nature itself of 
the Logos was changed into flesh, i. e. into a human nature, but that, 
as expressed above, a human nature was assumed in conjunction with 
his higher nature. We may adduce other declarations of Scripture 
respecting this, in the way of explanation and confirmation. Thus 
1 John 4: 2, “Jesus Christ has come in the flesh ;” 1 Tim. 8: 16, “He 
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was manifested in the flesh ;” Rom. 1: 8, “ Born of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh ;” Phil. 2: 7, 8, “Born [or made] in the like- 
ness of men, and found in fashion as man ;” Heb. 2:14, “He became 
partaker of flesh and blood.” The meaning in all these passages is 
the same in substance. The idiom is purely Hebrew; for in cases 
almost numberless we find flesh (“v3) used in the Heb. Scriptures as 
an appellative of man. The adsignification of a frail and perishable 
body is doubtless coupled with this word, and is to be taken into the 
account. aya, body, would indicate something very different here 
from capt ; for goua means a corporeal ofganism, in which many 
parts are compacted into a unity of system. The simple idea is plainly, 
that the Logos appeared in human form, with human attributes, and a 
human personality. Unnumbered passages of the N. Test. speak of 
the incarnate Logos as having all the qualities of a perfect human, al- 
though sinless, nature. 

How this incarnation was accomplished ; whether it was by the mere 

indwelling of the higher nature with the man Jesus; or whether it was 
‘ by some principle of union between the divine and human, utterly be- 
yond our power of discovery or even comprehension ; are questions 
that we cannot definitely answer, and need not attempt to answer, since 
the whole matter is beyond the present circle of human knowledge. 
“ Great ts the mystery of godliness, God manifest tn the flesh,” remains 
enstamped upon the whole of this sacred and awful subject. We 
should not even attempt to lift up the veil which hangs before this 
most holy place, in the temple of divine truth, unless the sacred writers 
have led the way. Have they so done? 

I know of but two or three passages, which wear the appearance of 
approach to any explanation of the matter before us. The first of 
these is in Col. 2: 9, “In him dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, comearixoy.” This seems to import for substance nearly the 
game as our text, “became flesh,” only that the mode of expression 

and shade of meaning varies. ‘That the fulness of the Gqdhead dwells 
in the human, corforeal, physical body of Christ,’ is the sentiment. 
The word dwells (xazoixei), in the present tense, designates the per- 
manent habitual dwelling of divine fulness in the man Jesus. The 
whole expression looks like a designed opposition to the Gnostic no- 
tion, that only an Aeon dwelt in the apparent (not real) body of Christ, 
and that this immanence was only from his baptism down to his cruci- 
fixion. Paul asserts that the fulness of Godhead dwelt habitually and 
permanently in a real and proper body. But how? Not a word in 
answer to this last question. 

Again, in Phil. 2: 6, 7, Paul, after adverting to the fact that Christ 
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did not tenaciously retain his ro elva: ica Seq, i. e. his equality with 
God, or (in other words) his glorious majesty and divine honors, goes 
on to say, that “savror éxevece, lit. he emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant,” etc. I must regard the three particulars that follow 
Savros txévmce, as showing the consequences of the xévwors, or the 
way and manner in which it exhibited itself, and not as descriptive of 
the nature itself of the x¢vwor. This, so far as any disclosure is made 
respecting it, can be discovered only by looking at the contrast between 
being in a state of equality with God, and being in that condition 
which was assumed as necessary to the incarnation. Christ did not te- 
naciously retain the first, but éavzoyr éxevoae, i. e. he divested himself of 
his divine honors and majesty, in order that he might become incar- 
nate, and humble himself by becoming a servant, and being obedient 
even unto the death of the cross. But when we express his xevwow 
by saying that he divested himself of divine honors and majesty, we 
of course cannot rationally mean, that he put off, or freed himself from, 
his proper, essential, divine, and immutable attributes; for such he 
must have possessed if he were equal with God. All we can suppose is, 
that the mantfestation of his majesty and glory were suspended in their 
development or exhibition. So much the nature of the case seems to 
demand, and so much we may interpret the text as meaning. But 
how? This question again meets us, and meets us in a position of 
utter inability to answer it. But there is one text in John 17: 5, 
which may aid us in confirming the views here given. The Saviour 
there prays for the restoration, after his death and resurrection, of that 
“glory which he had with the Father before the world was,” i. e. 
from eternity. This presupposes that he had laid aside, in some im- 
portant sense, his original glory, during the period when he became 
flesh and dwelt among us. In his glorification, then near at hand, he 
was to receive again what he had for a time relinquished, when 
Savtoy extvoce. 

These are all the texts which seem to have any direct bearing on 
the subject before us. But these at most lift up ale the border of the 
veil which covers the “ great mystery.” We must wait until we shall 
no longer see through a glass darkly, but face to face, for a full and 
satisfactory disclosure. 

Kai éoxnvocey éy nuiv, and dwelt or tabernacled among us. The 
word éox;vecey appears to be designedly chosen, for the sake of spe- 
cial significance. In the tabernacle (oxrv7) God of old dwelt, taxyrweas. 
Hence the later Heb. idiom employed the word roxsd (from 420 to 
dwell) Shechinah, as significant of the abiding divine glory over the 
mercy seat, a symbol of God’s presence among his people. But now, 
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“ God was manifest in the flesh,” “bis fulness dwelt in Christ cespese- 
wc,” bodily, for the body of Jesus was the tabernacle of the Logos. 
In this he appeared among men, and became, so to speak, the Shechinak 
of the new dispensation. Viewed in this light, the language of Jobn is 
very expressive. 

What follows, moreover, shows that there is good reason to suppose 
his language to have the special reference and significancy that has 
been attributed to it. And we beheld iris glory, syv dtav avrov. The 
Hebrews called the “light inaccessible” which surrounds Jehovah, his 
‘Tina, i. 6. splendor, glory. It was, with them, the symbol and emblem of 
his awful majesty and excellence. What the Logos incarnate exhibited, 
while he tabernacled among men, is, in allusion to this, called his dota, 
i.e. his viap. The glory of which John here speaks, ie different, in 
some important respects, from that glory which originally belonged to 
him simply as Logos. Of this John 12: 41 says, that Isaiah beheld it, viz. 
in the theophany described in Isa. vi. Again Christ speaks of it as 
what “he posseased with the Father before the world was,” John 17: &. 
But in John 2: 11, the working of a miracle, i. e. changing water te 
wine, is ascribed to Christ as a manifestation of his glory; and in John 
17: 22, Christ speaks of a glory given to him, which he also gave to 
his disciples; and this glory was probably like that mentioned in the 
preceding passage, viz. miraculous power. In17: 24 there appears 
to be a different shade of meaning or rather an enlarged sense of the 
word glory, when viewed as belonging to the risen and glorified 
Saviour. Christ prays that his disciples may be with him in the hee- 
venly world, that they may behold the glory there, which the Father 
will give him, viz. as the mediator, and give it to him in all the excel- 
lency and plenitude of what belongs to that high character and office. 
This glory is what belongs to Christ as “ being highly exalted by God, 
and having a name given to him above every name,” Phil. 2: 9. 
These texts may serve to give us the lead, in our exegesis of the 
verse before us. The context goes to show that Christ, the incarnate 
Logos, was “full of grace and truth.” He was still “ life-giving and 
light-giving.” And the manifestation of these attributea constituted the 
glory which the disciples beheld, and of which Jesus speaks. It was 
such as became the only begotten of the Father. 

In the clause dutay we povoyevovs naga nasgos, occurs an appella- 
tien of Christ which is peculiar to John. He alone names him enly 
begotten. The full phrase is o poreyerng viog ; and so it occurs in v. 
18 below, and also in 3: 16, 18. 1 John 4: 9. The original and 
proper meaning of the word is an only child, sole progeny, (see Leake 
7: 12. 8: 42. 9: 38), as its etymology indicates. Applied to the Legos 
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sacarnale, (for it was Ass glory which the apostles saw), of course it 
cannot be taken in a literal senee, for this would imply a natural physi- 
cal generation. The word cannot mean begotten in a spiritual sense, 
as believers (for example) are said to be begotten or regenerated. 
Licke and De Wette understand it as contrasted with the rexva @eod 
of v. 12. Ordinary men, they say, become children of God by believ- 
ing on Christ, and obtaining éfovaiay from him to be sons; but Chriet 
has his filiation, in its highest sense and with all its privileges and pre- 
éminence, by nature, i. e. by the constitution of his being. It is in 
this sense that they believe he is the only begotten, i. e. because no 
others have a like filiation. With this exposition, however, I am not 
satisfied. I cofcede fully, that only begotten is not, as some have under- 
stood it, a mere appellation of endearment, like ayannros. Nor does 
it designate simply what is peculiar in its kind. This does not reach 
the deep meaning of the appellation. The true source of explanation, 
as I apprehend it, may be found in Luke 1: 35, “A holy spirit [net 
the Holy Spirit] shall come upon thee, and a power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee, therefore the holy progeny shall be called the Son 
of God.” That mvevpe ayror lacks the article, is sufficient indication 
here of the meaning I have given to it. Besides, ifthe Holy Ghost 
as the third person in the Trinity is supposed to produce this 
Son, in what special sense is the first person of the Godhead to be 
called Father? Here then we have an express reason given for the 
appellation Son of God. This is the basis. There are other reasons 
why Christ is called Son; but this lies at the foundation. And a 
birth, a filiation, thus produced, is without a parallel. Sarah bore her 
gon Isaac, and Elizabeth bore her son John the Baptist, after the pow- 
er of conception had ceased in the course of nature. They were 
supernaturally aided in their maternity ; but all else was in the natural 
course of things. In the case before us (Luke 1: 35), no natural fath- 
er intervenes. Divine influence, and that alone, causes the concep- 
tion. No other conception was ever like it; and therefore “the holy 
Progeny is not only Son of God,” but the only begotten Son. 

I am aware that many have believed and maintained, that Christ is 
San in his divine nature; and of course, that the Logos before the in- 
garnation was Son. That he was the person in the Godhead whom 
we now designate Son, I am fully persuaded, and have already main- 
tained. But of eternal generation._I can form no definite conception. 
Be it that the manner of this is mysterious, and beyond our compre- 
hension. I readily concede that. it may be so, and if the thing is true 
it must be so. But this does not relieve the difficulty. (Generation 
importa et least derivaiion.. If not, then it has no assignable meaning. 

Vor. VII. No. 26. 27 
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Let it be as is affirmed, that it is eternal. The difficulty is not at all 
met. Derivation, whether commencing in time or not, implies of ne- 
cessity dependence. Derivation stands opposed to self-extstence. To 
say that the Logos is begotten, i. e. derived from the Father, in time 
or from eternity, is saying, if language has any definite meaning, 
that he is dependent, and is not self-existent. How then can he be 
Gop, as John asserts? Of all the attributes of proper Godhead, tn- 
dependence and self-existence are the most essential and the most con- 
spicuous. They are indispensable to our idea of true divinity. If any 
being has not these attributes, and still is called God, he must be a 
@aog Sévrepos, and nothing more. The pneumatology of the present 
day puts us beyond the reach of supposing supreme and proper God- 
head to exist, where there is neither self-existence nor independence. 

Not so the Nicene Fathers. “God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God,” is their creed in respect to the Son. In other 
words, he is a God derived, and not self-existent. Very God they as- 
sert him to be, and so they meant to show that they believed in his 
true divinity. Doubtless they did believe it. But how difficult it was 
for them, surrounded by and mixed with the Greeks and Romans, to 
attain to the highest and most accurate pneumatic conceptions, must be 
evident. The heathen of the West in general believed in the buund- 
less propagation of gods or an endless theogony. In the East, the 
emanation-system spread over a boundless extent of country. All the 
Avons of the Gnostics were emanations, like to those of Zoroaster. 
Between the emanation-theosophy on the one hand, and the theogony 
of the western heathen on the other, there was no little difficulty in di- 
vesting one’s self at the period of the Nicene Council, of tendencies to- 
ward a grosser system of pneumatology. Spirit, with most of the 
church fathers, was but sublimated transcendental matter. No won- 
der, then, that when the Nicene Creed was formed, it was not regarded 
by its authors as being inconsistent with true Godhead, that the Son 
was begotten or derived in his higher nature. Their Creed was in 
substance right; their pneumatic philosophy plainly inadmissible. 

A very common defence of eternal generation has been made by an 
appeal to the natural sun. “ Light,” say its advocates, “ proceeds from 
the.sun. There has been no moment since the sun existed, when light 
did not exist. So of the Father and the Son.” Such is the argument, 
or illustration; and that light is coetaneous with the sun, I would 
readily grant. But is it not dependent on the sun? Does it exist in, 
of, and by itself? These questions are sufficient to show, that nothing 
of this kind can remove the difficulty in question. 

Let the reader note well, that John never calls the Logos Son, when 
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he speaks of him in his separate nature. It is only after he becomes 
JAesh, that he is named the only begotten. 

The main reason, probably, why so many distinguished men in the 
charch have concurred in the doctrine of eternal generation, is grounded 
in the circumstance, that the Son is spoken of in Scripture as having 
created the worlds, Heb. 1: 2; and the like in regard to other things 
attributed to him, or (with variation of phraseology) to Jesus Christ, 
before the incarnation. But this mode of speaking when well exam- 
ined, will hardly authorize us to maintain that the Logos is, in his es- 
sential nature, a derived being. Christ is sometimes called Son in the 
way of anticipative prediction, e. g. in Ps. ii. When he is called Son 
in the N. Teat., while he is represented as the Creator of the world, it 
is because the appellation Son had then obtained all the force of a 
proper name, and as such designated the entire person in all stages of 
his being. In like manner we speak of what Abraham did, before he 
oltained this name (which was given when he was ninety-nine years 
old, Gen. 17: 1—5), and do not stop to distinguish between Abram and 
Abroham. In like manner, the most familiar name is preferred to 
other names, in our every day’s conversation. We speak of what the 
Emperor of France did, long before he was emperor. And so in the 
case before us. Son is the incarnate Logos; and it is he who is the 
life and centre and soul of all that is called gospel. We easily and 
naturally extend the name Son, therefore, to him in all stages of his 
being and development. But this by no means shows, that John ap- 
plied the epithet only begotten to his divine nature, as a word ontologi- 
cally descriptive of it. A high and holy sense the appellation has, 
when viewed in the light which Luke 1: 35 casts upon it. I cannot 
eatisfy my own mind with reasons for this appellation such as Liicke 
and De Wette have proffered. Nor can I possibly bring my mind to 
eee, how the language of the Nicene Creed can be fairly reconciled 
with the position, that “Christ is the true God, the great God, and 
God over all.” Such a Being cannot be dependent ; he must be self- 
existent. That the Nicene fathers acknowledged the Son as true God 
in their own hearts and minds, I have already conceded. But in their 
spiritual metaphysics, is plainly discernible a spice of that emanation- © 
prsloeophy, which from remote antiquity had overspread the East, and 
which still continues dominant there. 

Adtay, without the article in the second instance, might be translated 
a glory without prejudice to the sense here. It is one of those cases 
in which the omission of the article is indifferent. It might be inserted, 
and would be normal. But it is not necessary. Movoyevovg is also 
without the article. The very nature of the word, in its connection, is 
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so specific and definite, that it comes within the general principle which 
permits omission of the article, in cases where no obscurity ean arise 
from the absence of it. 

The we before povoyevovg has made some difficulty for the critics. 
Clearly the clause does not mean, that the glory of the incarnate Lo- 
gos was merely like that of the Only Begotten; for the glory of both 
was one and the same. Chrysostom seems to have expounded w¢ 
rightly ; “A glory such as was becoming and proper to the Only Be- 
gotten.” In this case, we refer the comparison implied by we to the 
ideal, i. e. to the perfect model, of glory. In other words, the glory was 
such as properly belonged to the Only Begotten; and this could be 
only of the highest and purest kind. — [Japa marodg, of the Father, 
says our English version— perhaps ad sensum, although this is not 
quite certain. IZaga means with, from with, and so is not unfrequently 
employed to designate the original cause or author of anything. If we 
translate from the Father, the shade of meaning would be somewhat di- 
verse. In John 16: 27, 28, Christ says twice of himself, that “ he came ond 
from God,” zaga tov Geov. But this refers to his official mission into 
the world. In our text, the same turn might be given to the expres- 
sion, since the incarnation of the Logos, or his coming in the fleeh, is 
the topic of discourse. It is only by conjunction with povozevove that 
maga seems to be here modified, so that it may express the relation 
between the Son and the Father. Thus viewed, the words of our ver- 
sion, of the Father, may be permitted to stand. -As to the omission of 
the article before zaz@oy, see Win. Gramm. § 18. p. 189. It is one of 
those nouns (and so u7z7@), which sometimes dispense with the artiele: 
where it would normally be inserted. 

Full of grace and truth. So our version, but hardly in accordanee, 
perhaps, with the exact meaning here. Grace has come to mean 
special favor, and in religious matters pardon, or the bestowment of the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. The Greek milnons yapirog xat ady- 
Gaicy is plainly modelled after the Hebrew rox} tom, which means 
kindness and faithfulness. The word kindness, yaoi¢, designates the love 
and goodness displayed by the author of all the privileges and blessings 
of the gospel dispensation. The word ady@aa is not to be restrieted 
here to the Heb. max, faithfulness, but to be extended to all the disclo- 
sures made by the gospel, respecting God and his will and also our 
duty. In other words, Christ was filled with that kindness or love 
which procures all spiritual blessings for man ; and Christ was also the 
Light of men — the Light of the world — the source of all saveng érvsth. 
That zdnong refers to the Logos incarnate, is beyond a doubt. The 
clause, however, is constructed in John’s aphoristit manner. There is 
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also an ollipsis of 7. If we were to fill out the construction, we should 
say: xai ve wluone x. ¢. A. 

The xe at the beginning of the verse is merely a continuative of the 
narration, being connected in sense with the preceding v. 9; like the 
1 contiiuative of the Hebrew. We might tranalate it moreover. 


V. 15. Toocvrns pagruges regi avrOv xai xexgaye Asyoow : ours ar, 
oF elzoy 0 omiow mou égyomerog sungooter pov yéyorsy, OTL MEOTOS 
wou 19. 


John beareth witness concerning him and crieth, saying: He was the same of 
whom I said: He who cometh after me is before me, for he was before me. 


But why this apparent interruption of the discourse, which is again 
resumed in the next verse? If the reader will turn back to vs. 5, 6, 
he will see the like. V. 5 represents the Logos as shedding light oa 
the benighted world. John’s testimony respecting him as the Léght of 
men is then appealed to— apparently, in the way of confirming the 
statement of the Evangelist; really, not for this purpose only, but also 
as an argumentum ad hominem addressed to the disciples of John, and to 
all those Jews (and they were many), who admitted John to be “a 
burning and a shining light,” John 5: 35. Vs. 5—8, then, present a 
course of thought like the present. Here the evangelist has just said, 
that the Logos became incarnate, in order to display the fulness of his 
grace and truth, or (in other words) his lifegiving and light-giving at- . 
tributes. This is a new and most extraordinary circumstance, one 
which, to a carnal mind, would appear the most mysterious and incre- 
dible of all the facts, that are related. The writer, therefore, again 
appeals to the testimony of John, and for purposes of the same nature 
as before. In strictness of grammatical speaking, v. 15 is parenthetic. 

This parenthesis, however, is introduced in John’s usual ephoristic 
way ; i. e. it has no particle designating either connection or depend- 
ence. The present tense, peprvugei is an example of the Arstoric pre- 
sent. The writer speaks, as though the events of the past were taking 
place before his eyes; a method of narration peculiarly frequent in 
John. The same is true of xexgaye. It is indeed a Perfect in pomt 
of form, but it is one of those Perfects which are employed as the 
Present. Of these there is a considerable number; see my N. Test. 
Gramm. § 186. 8.c. Win. Gramm. § 41. n. 4. The earnestness of 
John’s declaration is designated by employing the verb xéxgaye, to cry 
out, openly to cry aloud. — Atyoy is subjoined as introductory to the 
quotation of the words of the Baptist. 

Ovrog tv Sv elroy I have translated, he was the same of whom J satd. 
eens eee ee point of meaning; and 99 
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may either imply the pronoun ds, or be used im a kind of abaolute way 
and be translated ¢ was. — dy elnoy is not a usual construction in the 
N. Test., and the verb eioy is not properly transitive. According, 
however, to classic Greek usage, words of speaking may take the Acc. 
of the person spoken of, as well as of the things said concerning him 
in the way of praise or blame; Kihner Ausfuhr. Gramm. § 551. 2. 
The whole clause that follows eizov, is of course of the nature of an 
Acc. after this verb, although the verb is not properly transitive. In 
the Greek language, constructions of this kind are of a wide extent; 
as any one may see in Kihner on the Syntax of the Accusative. Or 
the Acc. of ov may be solved in another way, viz. as the Acc. of a 
thing or person tn respect to whom anything is said or done. 

The tenor of the verse shows, that the evangelist here introduces 
the Baptist as repeating, on come public and solemn occasion, the tes- 
timony which he had formerly given to Jesus. So ov siwoyv of whom I 
spake, naturally indicates. In the later testimony, the Baptist declares 
that what he had formerly said of Jesus, he still adheres to. To this 
implied continuation of the testimony, it is probable that the use of the 
Present tense in the first two verbs is in. part to be attributed ; for the 
Present often denotes continued or habitual action. We may also ac- 
count without any difficulty for the Imperf. 7», instead of goss (as it is 
in vy. 30) ; for the speaker is represented as déscribing occurrences in 
the past time, and also the person of Jesus as it then was. 

. He who cometh after me is before me. Both the words, éxicw and 
guagoo Sev, may refer to place or to time. I take them both to have 
reference here to place. Jesus came after the Baptist, indeed, as to 
time ; but if we affix to onicw this sense, then we must regard éusrgoo- 
@es as having relation to time also. I take the meaning of the pas- 
sage to be founded on the usual fact, that the superior precedes as to 
place, and the inferior follows. Here, however, the reverse of what is 
commen is declared to have happened. ‘Although Jesus followed John, 
yet he was the supertor. That gurgooPey has reference here to supe- 
riority of place or rank, there can be no good reason to doubt. The 
transition from before in a local sense to before in an official one or in 
point of rank, is easy and natural. So Sept. Gen. 48: 20,“ He [Ja- 
cob] put Ephraim suagocdcr tov Mavacey, before Manasseh,” i. e. he 
gave him the first rank. If now (as some have done) we make onise 
to refer merely to deme, then it would be difficult to make out the an- 
tithesis here with gungocdev. As I understand it, the sentiment is: 
‘My follower has become my leader. Hence the word yeyove, das 
become. It was after Jesus had entered on his pablic office, that John 
seid this; and it was then, and. not before, that he taok the lead of 
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John. He hed repaired to the baptiem of John, among the multitude 
who flocked to Enon in order to become his disciples. He was bap- 
tized by John. The word exicm is the common word, in the Gospels, - 
to denote following after a master, as a disciple; see Lex. When the. 
Baptist. apeaks then of Jesus as coming after him, he seems plainly to 
advert to his having come to him in the attitude of a disciple. But he 
who thus at first came after him, from the time when he was baptized 
and thus initiated into office, became John’s master = icyugdregds pov 
éoiv, Matt. 3:11. All is plain when viewed in this light. The verb 
yiyors, has become, is also explained. Jeaus, who was a follower, has 
now become a leader. In other words: He is now what he was not 
before, viz. the leader; and so yeyovs is employed. ‘O égyopevos, lit. 
he who cometh is == a comer, at least so far so, that the adsignification 
of time is dropped. 

For he was before me — noaros, by Greek usage is often equivalent 
to mgoregos, and so we may translate before me. But is reference 
made to time, or rank? IIgevrog may refer to either, and the sense 
will be ) good. In either way, the reason is given in this clause (to 
which oz: is prefixed), why the disciple has become the leader or mas- 
ter. If then the meaning be made out by reference to rank, it would 
stand thus: ‘ My disciple has become my master, because he was qfore- 
time of higher rank than myself? Observe that 7 is here employed, 
viz. he was of this rank in time past. Sov 0 Adyog... Geog ay... 
nv 10 gocg. De Wette thinks that John the Baptist did not know 
enough of Christ, to enable him to utter such a sentiment, and that the 
writer must have imparted to the alleged words of the Baptist some- 
what of his own more extended views. But if the Baptist were a 
commissioned and inspired messenger and herald of the Messiah, and 
knew him to be “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
— is it probable that he did not know something of his preéaiet- 

— On the other hand; if we refer mgoro¢ to tsme, the meaning is 
in viz. he has preéminence now, because he existed before me; 
in other and familiar language: Seniority gives him the preference, or, 
as senior he is entitled to a higher place. I incline to this last mode 
of interpretation for two reasons; (1) Because the Evangelist elae- 
where employs such a form as 2gwro¢ pov, i. e. nowzog with a Gen. 
after it, to designate before in point of time, John 15: 18, ngezar sua, 
[the world hated me] before you. As to 2gorog in the adverbial 
sense, viz. as signifying first in point of time, see John 1: 42. & 4, 8; 
7. 19: 32. 20:4. (2) The evangelist had already said in the preced- 
ing context, that the Logos was in the beginning — was God— was 
Life and Light; and by now employing 4s, he means it shall refer te 
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the past period as there designated by 7». He was ngeiros, i. e. 
existed before he became a follower of the Baptist; and from being a 
follower he became the leader or master, because he was in the begin- 
ning. 

The form of speech here is what the rhetoricians call ofvpmgov (oxy- 
moron ), viz. one in which contrary things are so joined, that if literal- 
ly taken they would be contradictory or absurd, but which ‘have a 
pointed sententious significance, when apprehended according to their 
true meaning. This applies well to the case before us. The literal 
sense would be no sense. But when understood as explained above, 
the words of the Baptist must have appeared very significant to his 
hearers. The oxymoron is extended even to the mgerog, which is 
employed in contrast with orice. 


V. 16. Kai é& tov mlygoiparog avrov ypsic navres sapoper xas 
{LLY ATL YApLTOS. 

And of his fulness have we all received, even grace for grace. 

The substitution here of oz: for xai, at the beginning of the verse, 
which Lachmann, Griesbach, and several Codices have made, and 
which Liicke approves, is unnecessary. V. 16 connects, beyond all 
doubt, with v. 14 above. Many have supposed vs. 16—18 to be the 
words of the Baptist. But the case seems clear, that queiy navtes ela- 
Boner x,t. 1., viz. we [the disciples of Christ] have received etc. , natu- 
rally, if not even necessarily, refers to the apostle and his fellow Chris- 
tians. But the evangelist connects his own commentary (as it were) 
on vs. 14,15, by employing xa: (in v. 16.) in a continuative sense, 
equivalent to our moreover. The connection of sentiment seems to be 
thus: ‘The glory of the Logos incarnate was seen by us, even his fal- 
ness of grace and truth; the Baptist bore witness to his exalted rank ; 
moreover, [i. e. in addition to all this testimony ], we have actually ex- 
perienced his abundant goodness.’ In this way all is plain. 

The word nAngeparog is at once explained, by wAyons x. ¢. 1. in v. 
14.— We all have received means, of course, all who are the children 
of God by being born of God, vs. 12, 18. John the Baptist cannot 
appropriately be supposed to have said this, because Christ had not 
exhibited his glory (v. 14) when he spake of him as related in v. 15. 
— Grace for grace is hardly intelligible, in a specific definite sense, 
to an English reader. Even the Greek yagi» avri yaoitog was mis- 
understood by most of the Christian fathers, and has been by many in 
modern times. The substance of their exegesis is: “The New Testa- 
ment for the Old.” But the very next verses show, that the Old Tes- 
tament is not put in competition here with the New, or placed by the 
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side of it. Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, not by Moses. Of 
course the evangelist could not call the Old Testament yagrs, in a pas- 
sage which ascribes yagi to the Messiah. The true meaning of the 
phrase is somewhat obscure, perhaps, eo far as mere idiom is concerned, 
for aezé usually means tn the room of, inetead of. But this meaning 
dees not fit well bere. This particle, however, in the later Greek wri- 
ters, is sometimes used to denote an unbroken succession or conitnuance 
of athing. Not exactly (as some paraphrase it) “grace upon grace,” 
but one grace after another in constant succession. So Chrysostom 
Sstguy avr’ éségaus geovrda, De Sacerdot. 6. 13. So Theognis ave’ 
amor aviag, v. 344. It should be noted, also, that grace has here the 
same sense as in v. 14, i. e. kindness, goodness ; such as bestows 
favours gratuitously and in abundance. The generic idea of the word 
rendered it unnecessary, in the view of the writer, to repeat the ady- 
Ouay ot v. 14. Grace exhibited itself in the way of communicating 
Light or truth, for this was an exercise of love or kindness. — The xaé 
before this last clause is the so named xas epexegetical, i. e. xat placed 
before a clause which is of an epexegetical nature; a meaning of 4, in 
the Hebrew which is very common, and also of xai in the New Testa- 
ment which is not uncommon. I have translated it even, which cor 
responds well with its meaning here. 


V.17. “Ort o vopog dsa Mavictms e308, 1 yagus xat 7 GAyOe bie 
Incov Xgsarov eyeveto. 
For the law was given by Moses; grace and truth were by Jesus Christ. 


Here it becomes clear that yagrg does not mean the Old Testament, 
in the* preceding verse. Christ alone gave grace, in the sense here 
intended. Moses did indeed give the Law, or rather, it was given 
by him as the leading instrument. But the law is a dispensation very 
different from the gospel. The language of the first is: “Obey per 
feetly, and live; the soul that sinneth shall die.” The second de- 
clares, that the penitent shall be forgiven, and all needed grace and 
glory bestowed. John assumes here, in regard to the law of Moses, 
the like position with Paul, who says that “the wrath of God is reveal- 
ed from heaven” by the law, Rom. 1: 18; that it denounces a curse 
on all who fail of perfect obedience, Gal. 3: 10; that the law could 
not give life, Gal. 3: 21; that it is the ministration of condemnation 
and of death, and has no glory in comparison with gospel, 2 Cor. 3: 6 
—11; that it is only the shadow of good things to come, Heb. 10: 1; 
that it was not faultless, Heb. 8:7; that it was a wall of partition be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, Eph. 2: 14; that by its commandments and 
ordinances it was the occasion of enmity, ib. vs. 15, 16, comp. Rom. 7: 
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7—10; that, compared with the gospel, it contains weak and beggarly 
elements, Gal. 4: 9; and many things are said in his epistles of the 
like tenor. It is in va. 17, 18, of our text, that John virtually assumes 
the same ground. Hence he declares that grace and truth, in the high 
sense which he assigns to them, came or were introduced (fy¢vero) 
only by Jesus Christ. The whole tenor of his gospel manifests how 
deeply this sentiment was engraven upon his heart. 

But why should the evangelist here introduce such a sentiment? 
Plainly in order that he might exalt the glory of the only begotten, 
full of grace and truth, and might show the Jews what abundant reason 
they had, to lay hold upon the hope set before them in and throagh 
him. He does not indeed bring any direct accusations against the law ; 
but by the force of comparison he points out the great deficiency and 
inability of the law, as a remedy for our present maladies. All men 
are sinners; and it is only the grace and truth that Christ has exhibit- 
ed, which can save them from the curse of the law. The or, at the 
beginning of the verse, indicates that some proof is to be given, or 
ground alleged, for the assertion which precedes. The matter stands 
thus. We have received of his fulness, for he only has such a fulness, 
Le. he only is the true source of goepel grace and truth. No other 
source was adequate to bestow upon us a constant succession of favors. 
— The verb éyévezo is here in the singular, in conformity with its 
next preceding subject, ad78ea; a principle of syntax common in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and even English. 

V. 18. Ozoy ovdeig édpane morsore’ 6 povoyerns vids ody eis TO” XOA- 
Oy TOV NATOOS, Exsivos EbnyHOaTO. 

No one hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath revealed him. 

Although this verse assigns a fundamental reason, why grace and 
truth could be exhibited only by the incarnate Logos, yet it has neither 
& ya@ nor a ozs to introduce it. This, as before remarked, is altogeth- 
er in conformity with the prevailing aphoristic style of John, and spe- 
cially of this Prologue. — Ovdeis, no one, is designed to extend the 
denial to all other Old Testament prophets or writers, as well as to 
Moses. —‘Eoigaxe, hath seen, expresses with intensity the action of 
seeing. It doubtless has a tropical sense here; for merely to say, that . 
no one had seen God corporeally or physically, would amount to very 
little. The impossibility of this was fully believed by the Jews; for 
Ex. 33: 20 asserts it, as also do Deut. 5: 24. Judg. 13: 22. 1 Tim. 6: 
16, al. The theophanies of the Old Testament, or of the New, are no 
contradiction of this; for in all these cases, only the nim siaD, the 
Shechinah, or do&« Kvgtov, is exhibited. Besides, mere corporeal 
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vision would not cotifer the power of revealing divine truth or myste- 
Fies. The vision, in the case before us, is a mental perception of God 
in the highest sense, so as to comprehend and understand his designs 
and purposes. It implies anintuitive knowledge. The Logos alone 
possessed this. He was with God, and in him was lifeand light. He 
therefore understood the divine will and counsel, in a manner entirely 
discrepant from, and superior to, the perception of any merely human 
being, whether Moses himself or his successors. 

‘O povoyerns vids is here employed, in the way of contrast with 
any son who is born of the flesh in a natural way. The incarnate Lo- 
gos enjoys privileges and advantages to which no merely human being 
ean possibly lay claim ; comp. John 6: 46. 14:7. —‘O ob eis roe xoAnor 
sov mateos, who ts in (or on?) the bosom of the Father. Is the phrase 
hese, 25 ro» xddnov, equivalent to ¢y rp xoln@? Somewhat numer- 
ous are the cases in which ec with the Acc. is employed to designate 
vesting or dwelling in a place, even where the Dative with é» is more 
usual; see Rob. Lex. e/g, 4. But conceding this, what is the meaning 
of being in his bosom? Among the Latins, the phrases in gremio pa- 
tris positum esse — in sinu getari — in gremio matris sedens — in sinu 
ease, and the like, designate the most internal and hearty friendship and 
community of feeling.. This sense is appropriate in the case before us. 
By such a union (mgos roy f20r), the Son becomes entirely cognisant 
of all that (so to speak) passes in the Father's mind, and therefore 
able to make all his revelations of grace and truth. But perhaps there 
hes at the basis of the form of expression, the idea of leaning on the 
bosom of another, in the way of affectionate friendship and confidence, 
as John leaned on the bosom of Jesus at supper, John 21: 20. Our 
English expressions, bosom-friend, bosom-confident, well express the 
subetance of what is intended in our text.— As to the o os», in the 
Pres. tense, it is plainly intended to designate what is habitual, con- 
stant, and unlimited —a very common meaning of this tense. Some 
have referred the Participle to the Imperfect; and this, no doubt, the 
JSorm of the Pres. participle is capable of expressing ; see my N. Test. 
Gramm. § 173. 2. If so rendered here, the meaning would be, that 
before the Logos became flesh he was in the Father’s bosom, i. e. 2g0¢ 
tov 207. The sense would be sufficiently appropriate, but not near 
so energetic and expressive as the Pres. tense makes it. In 3: 13, 
Jesus speaks of himself in like manner, as 0 wr éy 7p ovearg, i. e. 
as dwelling habitually in heaven, and knowing all that is disclosed or 
determined there. His omnipresence is hardly deducible from either 
of these texts, because a local presence (so to speak) is not the direct 
object of assertion in either. But still, he who is tn the bosom of the 
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Father and is in heaven, at the same time that he is the incarnate Lo- 
gos dwelling among men, must at least be a wonderful being (Isa. 9: 
6), and cognisant of all things, John 17: 30. 

The word é&yyjcaro was used by the Greeks to designate the ex- 
plaining and unfolding of holy things. This ie altogether sppropriate 
here. But what is it that the Son reveals or declaves? The verb has 
no Acc. after it, which is expressed. But the context seenss plainly to 
imply zo #eor; not God as to his mere metaphysical nature, but God 
as the author of grace and truth. It is the Son, and he only, who has 
placed the character and designs of God im the light that the gospel 
affords. God was indeed revealed in many respects, in the O. Test. ; 
but God as Father, and Christ as Son and Redeemer, and the Hely 
Spirit as Sanctifier, were, to say the most, only foreshadowed in the 
Jewish Scriptures. It is Christ, who bas “brought life and immor- 
tality to light ;” Christ who has revealed the new and living way of 
access to the throne of mercy ; and Christ, who has given the clearest 
views of God, of the way of duty, and of the way of happiness. Is is 
sometimes the case, no doubt, that preachers and theologians inculcate. 
views of the O. Test. revelations, which are quite incompatible with 
the sentiment of our text, and of other kindred passages in the New 
Testament. Since all Scripture is of God, they seem to conclude thas 
all is, even now, equally profitable and instructive; a conclusion whieh 
full surely neither Paul nor John admits. Grace and truth came, in 
the highest and most holy sense, only by Jesus Ohkrist. This is the 
sheet-anchor of all who are embarked on a Christian voyage. The 
glory of the Mosaic dispensation was indeed true and real. But it was 
only as the day-star to the rising sun. If then it be only a star, and 
nothing more, we should not regard it as rivalling the true Sun in ali 
its majesty and glory. 

So much room has been occupied already, with the explanation of 
the text and with remarks on some of the doctrines which. it incal- 
cates, that dilation on several topics of interest which the prologme 
suggests, is precluded. I shall, therefore, close the present pert of my 
undertaking, by a summary or synoptical view of the course of thought 
or connection of sentiment, in the prologue through which our examai- 
nation has been extended. 

The original state or condition of the Logos, and his essential ne- 
ture, are first described. He is eternal; was with God; was God. 
As such, he was the Creator of all things without exception. In par 
ticular, he was the source of all life; and as the author of spiritual life, 
he was the source also of all true spiritual light. His light shone on the 
darkness of all the ages which preceded his coming; bat this darkneas 
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was s0 groes, that little impression was made upon it. To prepare the 
way for the coming of the Logos to act personally and visibly among 
men, in order to save the world from its ruinous state, his herald or 
forerunner, John, was sent from God, in order that he might bear such 
testimony concerning the Messiah, as would persuade men to believe. 
Those greatly mistake the real character of John, who suppose him to 
be the Laght of the world. The true light, the only personage entitled 
to this high character, was he who made the world, and who came 
into it, although the world in general rejected him. He came in a 
special manner to his own peculiar heritage and people, yet even they 
did not receive him. In this last case, however, there were exceptions. 
Some did receive him, and believe on his name. On them he be- 
stowed the power of claiming and enjoying all the rights and privileges 
of the children of God, — his children, not in any way of mere natural 
geseration, but by a regeneration spiritual and divine. In the accom- 
plishment of his last great work among his people, the Logos became 
flesh, i. e. took on him the human form and nature, and thus dwelt among 
men, and manifested his glory, which was truly that of the Only Begot- 
ten of God. John himself bore wituess also to this wonderful truth 
-— the consummation of the great plan of salvation. Nor does the ac- 
count of this mysterious transaction depend, for its confirmation, on the 
testimony of John only; for of the fulness of grace and truth, which 
abounded in the incarnate Logos, did all his true disciples abundantly 
partake. He only could dispense such blessings. The law was given 
by Moses; but through the perversity of men, it became the occasion 
of their condemnation and ruin. Neither Moses, nor any other pro- 
phet, ever understood and disclosed the character and designs of God, 
in such a way as was adequate to accomplish the plan of our redemp- 
tion. He only, who is in the bosom of the Father, and knows all the 
secrets of that bosom, could show grace and reveal truth in sucha 
way as fully to satisfy our wants and alleviate our woes. This he has 
done ; and therefore he ia deserving of our highest confidence, love, 
and obedience. 

Such is the coarse of thought in this remarkable proem to the gospel 
of John.. The composition is singular in its kind, there being nothing 
elsewhere in all the N. Test. that resembles it. It brings before us 
the Logos first in his simple original nature ; and then in the develop- 
ments of himself which had been made, either in the way of creation 
er of redemption. His incarnation, his dwelling among men, and the 
reeeption which he met with from them, are also constituemt parts of 
the picture. Twice does the evangelist refer to the rejection of him 
who was the light of the world; inthe first instance, by the eee 
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world before the incarnation, when Christ spake to them by patriarchs 
and prophets, by the voice of conscience and the works of nature; in 
the second, by the ungodly in general, but specially by his own peew- 
liar people whom he addressed in person. The design of this repeti- 
tion plainly is, to give an intensity of coloring to the pictare which the 
evangelist draws of the aggravated guilt of the Jews in rejecting him. 

The touches of Jobn are very brief and few ; but still, they are ex- 
ceedingly significant. The nature of the Logos, the creative displays 
of his power, his moral and spiritual operations on the minds of men, 
and the reception which they gave him, and his exclusive competence 
and claim to be their Saviour — are all presented within the compass 
of one short paragraph. We might naturally expect that such brevity 
would be the occasion of some obscurity. And so itis. But a dili- 
gent and patient enucleation of all the particulars, and then a compari- 
son of them with each other, will enable any one to perceive the true 
order, the method, and the intimate relation and connection of the 
whole discourse. It is very far from being a mere succession of apo- 
thegmatic sentences. The bands which unite the whole in one com- 
pact unity, are some of them indeed of so fine a texture, that they re- 
quire careful inspection in order to perceive and appreciate them. But 
when once developed, the reader is struck with the relation and the 
harmony of the whole. Well might John suppose, that such an intro- 
duction to his Gospel would excite in the reader a strong curiosity to 
proceed in the perusal of his work, and see what had been the devel- 
opments of that mysterious and wonderful personage, who is thus in- 
trodiced and commended to his notice. 

One question however remains, and it is one of rather serious im- 
port. How comes it that the sufferings and death of Christ, the all 
atoning sacrifice for sin, which throughout the New Testament, with 
the exception of the historical narratives, is everywhere the predomi- 
nating theme — how comes it, that no account of these is introduced 
into John’s prologue? The first view that is taken of this matter, 
probably awakens in most persons some degree of surprise. Very 
naturally will it produce such an effect, whenever the course of further 
development, on the part of the evangelist, is not examined with care. 
A close scrutiny, however, of the prologue and of the succeeding con- 
tents of the book, will lead the inquirer to see, that John has not at- 
tempted the completion of his whole picture, in the sketch that he has 
drawn at the beginning. It is merely an sntroductory sketch. In this, 
he gives us only what took place antecedent to the cloee of the min- 
istry of Jesus. But of' all the writers in the N. Test., John is one of the 
last who can be charged with having overlooked, or given only a 
secondary place to, the value of the sufferings and death of Christ.. In 
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the sequel to his prologue, and without delay, he introduces this theme. 
He commences so far back as the anticipative testimony of the Bap- 
tist. That personage, immediately after baptizing Jesus, directed the 
attention of the multitudes around him, to his acknowledged Lord and 
Master, and exclaimed: “ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sins of the world!” 1:27. This declaration he repeats on another 
occasion, 1: 86. At the outset of the Saviour’s public ministry, Jesus 
declared to Nicodemus, that “the Son of man must be sfted up, in or- 
der that they who believe in him may not perish,” John 3: 14, 15. 
And again, “ God so loved the world that he gave up (é3xe) his only 
begotten Son, (i. e. gave him up to death), that believers might be 
saved,” 3:16. To the Jews, who disputed against him, Jesus declared, 
that “they must eat the flesh, and drink the blood of the Son of man, 
that they might have life,” John 6:53. Again he declares, that “he 
lays down his life for the sheep,” John 10:11. The high priest Caia- 
phas ia represented by John as declaring, under a constraining divine 
influence, that “Jesus should die for that nation {the Jews], and for 
all the people of God scattered abroad,” John 11: 51,52. John’s epis- 
tles are replete with the doctrine, that “the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin,” 1 John 1:7. 2: 2. 3: 16. 4: 10. 5: 6, al The Apoca- 
lypee above all other books places the blood of Christ on the highest 
ground of preéminence. To quote is unnecessary. The fact alleged 
lies on the face of the whole production. 

It is not then because John overlooked or under-estimated the great, 
the all important subject of the atonement, that he has not introduced 
it into his preface. It was because his plan of writing remitted the 
consideration of this subject to what follows the preface ; for in the se- 
quel he makes it occupy the highest place in the testimony of John 
the Baptist. It is indeed very natural to raise a question respecting 
the omission of any mention of atonement in the preface to John’s Gos- 
pel But the answer to this question may, with good reason, be re- 
garded as sufficient and satisfactory. John’s prologue was not designed 
to inelude an account of the end of Christ’s work on earth, but only to 
touch on what preceded the incarnation, and what took place after- 
wards in the most general sense, while the Saviour was employed in 
the execution of his mission to our world. That which respects the © 
close of his great mediatorial and saving work, is related elsewhere in 
John’s Gospel (chap. xiii.—xxi.) ; and related more fully than by any 
other Evangelist. 

[It now remains to redoem the promise made to my readers, to lay before them the discus- 
sion of Dorner respecting the Logos of Philo of Alexandria, with some remarks on the subject. 


But tho space which I have already occupied, renders it inconvenient to insart it in the pre- 
sent number of this Review.) 
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ARTICLE V. 


OF THE EXISTENCE AND NATURAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
DIVINE BEING. 


By George I. Chace, Prof. of Chemistry and Gcology in Brown University. 


THE innumerable forms of matter which everywhere reveal them- 
selves to the senses, may be contemplated under several distinct points 
of view. In the first place we may regard them as separate and de- 
tached bodies, having no common relations, and sustaining no common 
dependencies. We may examine each one of them individually. We 
may observe its form, we may ascertain its structure, we may learn its 
dimensions, and may make ourselves acquainted with its various me- 
chanical and sensible properties. Having done this, we may further 
compare these bodies with one another, marking their resemblances 
and noting their differences, and may finally arrange them in classes, 
orders, and families according to their observed affinities. It is by 
pursuing such a course that the portion of knowledge has been created 
which constitutes the Science of Natural History. 

Or, secondly, we may direct our attention to the relations which 
these several bodies sustain to one another. We may observe their 
modes of action and reaction under all the different circumstances in 
which they naturally occur, or in which for the purposes of experiment, 
we may place them. We may note and compare the results of our 
observations, and may pass thence by induction to those general laws 
by which all matter is alike governed, and upon the ceaseless opera- 
tion of which, its larger ‘and more sensible phenomena are immediately 
dependent. The facts and principles of which we should thus gain 
possession, reduced to their proper order and connections, would con- 
stitute that part of the science of nature which has been denominated 
Natural or Mechanical Philosophy. 

Or, thirdly, we may direct our inquiries to the elementary particles 
or atoms, of which the material masses are composed. We may ex- 
amine these atoms, and see whether they all present the same charac- 
ters, or whether there be not different kinds of matter. And having 
ascertained the truth of the latter supposition, we may take each one 
of the different elements whose existence has been determined, and 
bringing it into relation successively with every other element, we may 
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thus develop its several properties. But, before we have proceeded 
far in our investigation, we cannot fail to discover in nearly all the 
different elements or kinds of matter, a disposition more or less 
strong to enter into union with one another. In truth, when these 
elements are brought together under favorable circumstances, such 
union is found in almost every instance actually to take place. We 
have now a new subject for study. We have a class of compound 
bodies differing in their properties widely from the elements of which 
they are composed —in themselves extremely numerous, and more- 
over entering in turn into new combinations, and thereby giving rise 
to all the endless variety of substances found in the mineral, vegetable 
and animal worlds. The phenomena which come under our review in 
these inquiries belong more immediately to the Science of Chemistry. 

Or, fourthly, we may contemplate matter neither in its masses nor 
yet in its atoms, but in those complex organic forms which it assumes 
on entering the structure of plants and animals. Here a new set of 
phenomena present themselves, as unlike those which arise from the 
mere chemical properties of matter, as these latter are unlike those 
dependent upon the mechanical properties — phenomena of a much 
higher order and of a more varied character — phenomena termed 
vital, because they are exhibited only during the continuance of those 
mysterious and complex relationships which constitute life, or upon 
which life is immediately dependent. These phenomena, however, 
are as entirely due to matter under the peculiar forms in which it is 
combined and aggregated, and in the peculiar relations in which it is 
placed, as any of its simplest and most familiar manifestations. They 
grow as directly out of the inherent constitutional endowments of the 
original atoms, which required only to be placed under the proper con- 
ditions in order to their exhibition. The study of these phenomena 
and of the laws which regulate and determine them, so essential to the 
forming of any just ideas of the vegetable and animal functions, is the 
especial business of the physiologist. 

Or, lastly, we may consider matter not in the relations which the 
different portions of it, whether larger or smaller, whether organic or 
inorganic, sustain to one another, but in that higher relation which all 
matter sustains to a power without and beyond itself. From the prin- 
ciples of our mental constitution, we are necessarily led to infer from 
what we see in the world around us, the existence of such a power. 
It is a part of that great primary law of human belief, that every effect 
must have a cause — a cause in its nature adequate to produce it. 
Wherever we turn our eyes we behold the evidences not only of power 
bat of intelligence and design. The universe itself is but a vast sys- 
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tem of means wisely adapted to the production of ends. Whether we 
look at it as a whole, or view it in the detail of its parts, this great fact 
equally forces itself upon our observation. The development of fe — 
intelligent and conscious life —is the sublime object to which all its 
provisions look, and in the accomplishment of which all its agents find 
their appropriate and intended office. The celestial mechanism lies 
back of the terrestrial, which it regulates and to a great extent ever 
determines. This in turn furnishes the conditions of existenee to the 
innumerable animal and vegetable tribes with which the surface of oar 
globe is covered. Arrest the earth in its course round the sun, or 
change in any manner its relations to that luminary so that light, heat, 
and electricity should no longer flow from it in the same measured 
quantities, and the distarbing influence would be felt through every 
link of the entire chain of physical causes which binds together the 
terrestrial phenomena. All the conditions of organic existence would 
be changed, and disorder, desolation and death would quickly pervade 
regions which are now teeming with an exuberance of life and clothed 
in perennial beauty. So many and so mighty are the agencies em- 
ployed in maintaining the life of the feeblest plant! So vast and so 
complicated is the system of means made tributary to the sustenance 
and well-being of the humblest animal! 

It is not, however, in the general constitation of the universe, or 
even in the physical arrangements of our own planet, that we discover 
the clearest and most unequivocal evidence of contrivance and design. 
The assemblage of instrumentalities employed here is so vast, and the 
objects to which they are directed are so remote, that we cannot in all 
cases perceive the relation between them, and even when we are able 
to trace it, it is in parts of a system every way so far surpassing our 
powers of comprehension, that we do not feel quite certain whether the 
connection may not be simply accidental. Moreover, the effort of im- 
agination necessary for taking in even the parts of a scheme of such vast 
magnitude, as well as the emotion awakened by their contemplation, is 
unfavorable to that clear perception and that calm and logical dedac- 
tion which can alone inspire the mind with full confidence in its own 
decisions. 

For the clearest evidenee of adaptation, the strongest and most over- 
whelming proofs of intelligence and design, we must hook to the struc- 
ture of organic beings. Each one of these, which crowd upon our 
view in countless myriads wherever we turn our eyes, is a8 complete 
in itself, forms a whole as perfect in all its parte, and as perfectly 
adapted to the ends intended to be accomplished by it, as the world te 
which it belongs os the universe itself, of which that world ferme. se 
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ingignificant a portion. Here too we find ourselves comparatively at 
heme. The relations involved in the structure of these beings come 
for the moet part within the sphere of our comprehension. By careful 
study we may understand the objects for which each one is designed 
and may trace the connection between the several parts of its organi- 
zation and these objects. If we regard the physical conditions under 
which an animal is to pass its existence as already determined, the 
mode of life must be conformed to these. But this mode of life, what- 
ever it may be, necessarily implies certain functions. Indeed the 
generic idea of life includes little else than an assemblage of functions 
—jits character being dependent upon their nature, variety and 
mumber. Now as these functions whether of perception or of motion 
roust be in strict relation to the external circumstances of the animal, 
so must the several parts of its bodily structure be in strict relation to 
these functions. For each one there mast be a special organ, posses- 
sing all the endowments and capabilities necessary to fit it for the per- 
formance of that function. These endowments and capabilities must 
further be provided for in the constitution of the organ. The parts of 
which this is composed must be of such a character and 90 related to 
ane another as to coafer upon it these endowments and these capabili- 
ties. Between the most elementary portions of the structure of 
every animal and the external conditions under which it is designed to 
exist, there extends, therefore, one unbroken line of connections — one 
continued series of adaptations, every part — every step of which may 
be traced. All this is well understood by the comparative anatomist, 
and it is in consequence of it, that he is able from the mere fragment 
of a fossil skeleton, from a tooth or a toe bone which has lain for count- 
less ages buried in the earth’s crust, not only to restore the entire ani- 
mal to which it belonged — to place it before us in all its living propor- 
tions, but also to infer many things concerning the climate and physical 
condition of the earth at the time when the animal constitated one of 
ita inbabitants. 

Here then is a field wide enough for every imaginable form of con- 
trivance — every conceivable variety of adaptation. At the same time 
the ends proposed are so definite and come so entirely within our com- 
prehension, and the means employed for the attamment of each are so 
direct and lie within so narrow a compass that every part of it is fully 
open to our investigation. It is not however the design, nor would it 
be compatible with the limits of the present article to enter upon the 
examination of this field or even to present in detail the results of such 
an examination. Two or three facts gathered from a general survey 
of it. will. be. sufficient, fox eur purpose. 
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The first which we would mention is, that throughout the whole 
" range of animated nature from man down to the humblest thing that 
lives and breathes, the functions provided for in the organization of 
each one of the countless beings presented to our view, however nume- 
rous and however diversified, are so conceived as to be in perfect har- 
mony with one another and at the same time subservient to the general 
purpose designed to be accomplished in its existence. In not a single 
instance has the most profound study of the constitution of these beings 
revealed any defect or suggested any improvement in either of these re- 
spects. On the contrary, whoever has engaged in such study has risen 
from it with enlarged ideas of the comprehensive regard to the con- 
ditions of existence by which each function has been determined, and 
with more exalted conceptions of the wisdom and skill with which they 
have all been combined in the life of the animal. 

Still more striking and impressive are the evidences of intelligence 
and design displayed in the assemblage of instrumentalities provided 
for the maintenance of these functions. Upon the innumerable con- 
trivances and adaptations included in this, we see expended all the 
combinations of a mechaniam, of which we have but lately become 
masters, and all the resources of a chemistry the depths of whose lore 
we have hardly yet begun to fathom. So complete as a whole, so 
perfect in all its parts is the organization of even the lowest and most 
insignificant animal, that it is impossible to add to or to take from, 
to alter or in the slightest degree modify, without marring the propor- 
tions and beanty of the structure and diminishing its subserviency to 
the ends for which it was specially intended. 

Another fact worthy of notice as showing the transcendent skill as 
well as exhaustless power of contrivance evinced in the constitution of 
animals is, that in the distribution of the functions, the same organ is 
frequently made to perform several distinct, and as it would at first 
seem, incompatible offices. In such cases, we find the organ so consti- 
tuted, the parts entering into it of such a character and so combined, 
that it is enabled to perform each one of these offices as perfectly as if 
that alone were the sole purpose for which it was formed. A good il- 
lustration of this is presented in the human spine — the most admirable 
piece of simple mechanism to be found in the whole frame. This at 
the same time supports the head and upper portion of the trunk, lodges 
and protects the spinal marrow, forms the bond of union between the 
other parts of the skeleton, constitutes the axis upon which the body 
and limbs turn, and by its numerous proceases furnishes attachment 
to most of the muscles employed in moving them. And for all of these 
offices it is so perfectly fitted by its skilful structure that he who looks 
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at it in connection with any one of them will perceive nothing supet- 
fluous and nothing wanting. 

Or again, we frequently observe the converse of this. We observe 
several different organs ministering ¢> the same function. When this 
is the case, we find these organs, in consequence of relations established 
between them through physical tiee, performing their respective offices 
with a consentaneousness of action that gives as perfect unity to the 
function as if it depended upon a single organ. A large number of the 
more complex motions of the body and limbs are capable of being exe~- 
cated only by the due and harmonious contraction of many different 
muscles, each having the proper connections with the more solid por 
tions of the frame, and yet, these motions are executed at once and 
by a single act of the will. Life itself is the result of the combined 
action of a great number of organs and these organs are made up of 
many parts and these parts, composed of innumerable atoms, and yet 
its unity is as perfect as if it were evolved from a single molecule. 

Now these wonderful assemblages of adaptations included in the 
structure of organic beings, involving relations so numerous and 60 
delicate, and repeated with greater or less variation in the different 
classes and orders of the animal kingdom, not by hundreds but by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, necessarily suppose contrivance 
and design. We can no more conceive them to have originated with- 
out these, than we can conceive of an effect without a cause. Their 
production just as much implies the exercise of intelligence as it does 
the exercise of power. The former must have been as absolutely 
necessary to it as the latter. But there is no ground for supposing that 
intelligence is an attribute of matter. On the contrary every ontologi- 
cal consideration is opposed to such an idea. Being of a totally differ 
ent nature from any of the known properties of material bodies, it 
cannot without violation of the plainest dictates of reason and common 
sense, be referred to the same essence or substratum. Intelligence ne- 
cesearily implies mind or person. We cannot conceive of it without this. 
Besides the different forms of matter therefore, there must exist in the 
universe some being or beings by whom these forms have been ar- 
ranged and combined and rendered subservient to the wise and benefi- 
ceat ends to which they are constantly ministering. 

Moreover, if we examine the different races of organic beings, we 
find that they are all constituted in accordance with the same general 
plan. This is equally apparent whether we consider the functions 
provided for in their several organizations or the instrumentalities 
employed in maintaining them. The peculiarities belonging to each 
are only superficial. They do not extend to the type upon which it is 
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formed. The same essential idea, thé same radical conception, is recog- 
nized in all the different classes and orders of animals, however varied 
their forms and however diversified their organs. Nay more, besides 
being constituted on the same general principles, these different classes 
and orders of animals, extinct as well as living, are further related as 
integral parts of the same whole. They together make up, as natural- 
ists believe, one grand scheme of life, characterized throughout by as 
perfect unity of plan and purpose as the structure of an individual ani- 
mal. The same is true of inorganic matter. This does not present itself 
in detached and isolated maases, but the different portions of it are 
brought together and formed into worlds. These worlds are framed 
into systems. These systems are combined together in larger systems 
and these in still larger, until at length the universe itself arises before 
us, complete in all its parts, pervaded throughout by the same myste- 
rious force and bathed in the same subtle fluid. From this character of 
unity so visibly inacribed upon the several portions of inorganic as well 
as organic nature, we are led to infer the existence of one great Being, 
possessing the attributes of wisdom and power in a degree far beyond 
what we are able to conceive or think ; who, if he have not created 
matter, has formed and moulded it and impressed upon it the marks of 
intelligence and design which it everywhere exhibits. 

Such is the argument in which the science of natural theology has its 
foundation—a science which lies back of the other sciences, and in its 
most comprehensive sense includes them all. Like mechanical philoso- 
phy, chemistry and physiology, it takes for granted that the phenomena 
coming within its range are produced by some cause, and like them it 
seeks to discover the attributes of that cause, and the laws by which their 
manifestation is governed. There is no more of hypothesis in the one 
case than in the other. All our inferences concerning matter proceed 
upon this primary law of human belief. Without it indeed we could 
not extend our knowledge beyond the merely phenomenal. Caloric, 
light and electricity, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and the numerous other 
elements having part in the evolution of the terrestrial changes can no 
more be seen, are no more objects of sense, than the great Being who 
has arranged and combined these agents in such a manner as to render 
their ceaseless activity everywhere tributary to the accomplishment of 
his own wise and good purposes. They lie equally beyond the reach of 
our perceptive faculties, and for the assurance of their existence we 
must, in like manner, fall back upon this fundamental principle of the 
human intelligence. 

We have thus endeavored briefly to point out the nature of the argu- 
ment by which the existence and natural attributes of the divine Being 
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are established, and to show that it assumes nothing beyond what is 
necesearily involved in that process of reasoning by which we, in any 
case, pass from material phenomena to material existences’; namely, 
that for every effect there must be a cause in character and efficiency 
adequate to its production. The argument itself is so simple and has, 
moreover, been so frequently and so fully set forth, that any attempt to 
impart to it additional force by new or more extended illustrations 
would prove but a vain endeavor. Indeed, we have long been of the 
opinion that in establishing the existence of an intelligent Author of 
nature from the manifestations of design in the natural world, little is 
gained by the multiplication of instances. He who should see no indi-+ 
cation of contrivance, no proof of adaptation in the structure and 
appartenances of the human eye, would fail to perceive the evidences 
of them in any part of the Creator's works. In this argument, more- 
over, the reasoning process is so short, the conclusion lies so near to the 
premises, that there is little room for enforcement — little need of illus- 
tration. Indeed, as most persons are constituted, we are inclined to 
believe that the simple phenomena of external nature presented to the 
understanding through the senses, affect the mind more deeply and 
awaken in it a atronger assurance of the Divine existence and perfec- 
tions, than the most labored demonstration. It was apparently under 
‘the influence of impressions derived from this source that the Psalmist 
penned those memorable lines, “ The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy-work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard.” And again, in the 
same strain of exquisite beauty and unaffected piety, “O Lord! how 
mandifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches; so is this great and wide sea, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. These wait 
all upon thee, that thou mayest give them their meat in due season. 
That thou givest them, they gather: thou openest thy hand, they are 
filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest 
away their breath, they die and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth 
thy gpirit, they are created; and thou renewest the face of the earth.” 
So also the sublime bard, who in ‘his adventurous song’ asserts ‘ eter- 
nal Providence’ and ‘justifies the ways of God to man :’ 


“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeukable, who sittest above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly secn 
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In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 


But while most men are so constituted as to be immediately im- 
pressed with the conviction of an Author of nature from the simple 
observation of her phenomena, there are some —and those, too, pos- 
sessing minds by no means deficient in either the philosophical or the 
logical element — with whom the most cogent arguments, drawn from 
the evidences of contrivance and design so visible not only in the struc- 
ture of our own frames, but in the arrangement and order of every part 
of the outward world, fail to produce such conviction. These regard 
the existence of an all-wise and omnipotent Creator as only one of two 
hypotheses, either of which will sufficiently account for the sublime 
manifestations of intelligence and power which everywhere reveal them- 
selves to the senses. Not that they suppose the universe may be the 
work of chance — the mere accidental result of a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms —or that any cause or causes, acting blindly, without end or 
aim, can have produced it. The class of persons to whom we refer 
are by far too keen-sighted to admit for a moment propositions involv- 
ing so monstrous an absurdity. They believe the great problem of ma- 
terial and spiritual existences may be as satisfactorily solved by sup- 
posing these existences themselves to be eternal, as by supposing an 
eternal Being endowed with attributes enabling him to createthem. AR 
the varied appearances in nature being immediately referable to such 
existences and solely dependent upon them, Why, they ask, should we 
look for anything further? Why should we attempt to trace these ex- 
istences back to a cause, in which they have originated, when that cause 
must remain equally unaccounted for ? Having created one hypothesis — 
the hypothesis of matter and spirit—for explaining the phenomena 
which we observe around us, and of which we are conscious within us ; 
why should we form another and further hypothesis for explaining that ? 
Or if we adopt such a mode of philosophizing, why should we stop here ? 
Why not, as in the Egyptian and Hindoo systems of cosmogony, trace 
the existing order of things back through a long line of causes succes- 
sively producing one another? Nay, why not suppose an infinite series 
of such causes? In the structure of the different animal tribes we see 
much, it is true, that would seem to imply contrivance and design. 
Each one is made up of a greater or less number of parts precisely fit- 
ted, in all respects, for the performance of certain definite functions, 
which functions are in strict relation to the physical conditions un- 
der which it lives. Whether we examine the internal organs upon 
which the vital processes are more immediately dependent, or the 
limbs and senses which put the animal in communication with the sur- 
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rounding world, we find all perfect beyond the possibility of improve- 
ment. But then we also behold such beings, in countless myriads, 
daily and hourly coming into existence under the influence of laws 
which are themselves unconscious, and through the instrumentality of 
agents which are destitute of intelligence. Why may they not always 
have come into existence under the influence of the same laws, and 
through the instrumentality of the same agents? Why ascribe to any 
of them a different mode of origina mode of origin wholly unlike 
anything which we ourselves have witnessed — anything that has come 
within the experience of mankind? Why not suppose an endless series 
of generations of each of these different races of animals, dependent for 
their production upon the same agencies which at present minister to it ? 
In a word, why not regard the vast system of things with which we 
find ourselves connected, and of which we form an integral part, as 
without beginning and without end, as itself eternal, forever evolv- 
ing, in sublime unconsciousness, the same mighty assemblage of phe- 
nomena, organic and inorganic, spiritual and material, which we at 
present witness? Is such an idea more difficult of conception, or does it 
involve more that is incomprehensible, than the doctrines of theism ? 

With considerations of this character there mingle in the minds of 
these persons, other reflections tending towards the same result. If the 
universe be in reality the work of an infinitely wise and all-powerful 
Being, and if that Being continually preside over it, why, they ask, 
does He not reveal Himself by signs which cannot be mistaken, to us 
his intelligent creatures? Why does he remain forever concealed be- 
hind the thick drapery of physical agents and physical laws, everywhere 
shut out from our view by the deep folds of his own material creations ? 
Having formed us in his own image, and made us capable of under- 
standing him and his works, why should he thus hold himself from us? 
Why should no oracle speak, no voice be heard from out the thick 
darkness, in answer to our most passionate yearnings for a knowledge 
of his being and for communion with him? Why should not the dense 
cartain of material forms, by which he is so profoundly hidden from us, 
be occasionally at least drawn aside, and our eyes permitted to behold 
him as a present and sensible reality? Why have even the most pious 
of the sons of men, from the time of the patriarch Job down to the pre- 
sent hour, been forced to exclaim in their earnest search after him: 
“ Behold! I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I can- 
not perceive him ; on the left hand, where he doth work, but I cannot 
behold him: he hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see 
him.” 

As there is reason to believe that considerations like these not unfre- 
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quently obtrude themselves upon inquiring and thoughtful minds in 
which the moral sentiments however, are too largely developed to ad- 
mit of their exerting any permanent and controlling influence, and 
as they lie at the foundation of the only rational form of atheism which 
it is possible to conceive —the only form indeed, which has the slight- 
est claim to be regarded as in any degree rational — we have deemed it 
proper to state them somewhat at length, and shall devote the remain- 
ing part of our Article to their examination. The other forme of this 
spiritual malady, from whatever source they may arise, whether from 
a mind so imbruted by sensuality that it is no longer able to follow any 
process of reasoning, or even admit the idea of a great First Cause of 
all things, or from an insane determination to believe in nothing but 
what is made known through the senses, or from vague notions of the 
originating power of chance, are not of a nature to be reached by logic. 
The only remedy for these must be sought in the quickening and trans- 
forming influence of moral causes. 

This theory, which proposes to explain all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse without having recourse to the idea of an intelligent Author, in- 
volves, it will be perceived, the following suppositions: 1. that matter 
is eternal; 2. that the earth has always existed with the same form, 
the same complex arrangement of parts, and the same exhaustless pro- 
visions for the production and support of organic life, which at present 
characterize it; and 3. that it has always been tenanted by the same 
animal and vegetable tribes which now occupy it. In addition to this, 
we must further suppose the eternal existence of certain spiritual ele- 
ments associated with the material and giving rise, in connection with 
them, to the manifestations of sensibility, intelligence, and will, accom- 
panying the bigher organic developments. 

The first of these suppositions, the eternal existence of matter, 
is, we think, distinctly conceivable. It is not self-coutradictory; nor 
does it involve any inherent absurdity. On the contrary, it is quite as 
readily admitted by the mind as the eternal existence of a being capa- 
ble of creating matter. ‘There are therefore no objections to it on the 
ground of its being impossible, or in any respect at variance with the 
dictates of our rational nature. Neither are there any facts, coming 
within the sphere of human observation, at all inconsistent with the 
supposition. Matter, so far as we are able to trace back its history, has 
always been precisely what it now is. The bodies composed of it are 
indeed constantly changing. They do not continue, in all respects, the 
same through any two successive moments. This is true not only 
of the organic forms and combinations of matter, but also of the inor- 
ganic. Even the solid crust of the globe itself is not exempt from this 
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great law of all terrestrial existences. “The mountain falling cometh 
to nought. The rock is removed out of his place. The waters wear 
the stones.” 

But while the bodies around us are thus constantly undergoing 
changes, the elements which enter into their composition change not. 
They are always and everywhere the same. Circumstances have no 
power over them ; time does not waste them; action does not exhaust 
them. After having passed through ten thousand combinations and de- 
compositions — “in each new form varying to their Maker still new 
praise”— they reappear with their properties unaltered, their activity 
undiminished, and their force unabated, ready to enter into yet new 
unions, and to run through yet new cycles of changes. There is nothing 
in any of their manifestations — in anything which we know of them, 
to indicate that they ever were or ever will be at all different from what 
we now see them; nothing which points back to a time when they be- 
gan to exist, or which looks forward to one when their existence will 
terminate. On the contrary, they present the most perfect type of the 
exhaustless, the unchanging, the eternal, which it is possible for the 
mind to contemplate. Aside from the teachings of inspiration, therefore, 
we do not see that any substantial objections can be urged against the 
first supposition included in the theory which we are now considering. 

The second hypothesis is also, we think, distinctly conceivable. We 
find no difficulty in supposing the constitution of our planet — includ- 
ing in this the entire system of causes having part in the maintenance 
of its interior and exterior mechanisms, and through these of the end- 
lessly diversified conditions of animal and vegetable existence presented 
at its surface —to have always been what it now is; no difficulty in 
supposing the cycles of the terrestrial phenomena, such as we at present 
bebold them, to be again and again repeated through all coming time; 
no difficulty in supposing these same cycles to have been again and 
again repeated through all past time; in a word, no difficulty in sup- 
posing our globe, like the elements composing it, to be eternal. There 
are no impossibilities, we say, no inconsistehcies, no inherent absurdi- 
ties, so far as we are able to perceive, involved in such a supposition. 

But if the question be put as one of fact, whether the earth actually 
has always existed with the same form, the same complex arrangement 
of parts, and the same exhaustless provisions for the production and 
support of organic life, by which it is at present characterized, a very 
different answer must be given to it; for the discoveries of modern 
geology show, beyond all question, that such is not the case. Already, 
by the aid of this noble science, we are able to trace the history of our 
planet back to a time when its physical condition was very unlike 
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what it is at present; when its oceans and continents were different; 
when its plains, mountains and valleys were different ; when the cli- 
mates of its several zones were different and their productions differ- 
ent; when the accommodations and provisions afforded by it to the 
various forms of animal and vegetable life were different. The sup- 
position, therefore, however plausible in itself, is wholly inconsistent 
with the facta brought to light by investigations into the former states 
of our globe, and cannot on this account be admitted. 

The third hypothesis included in the foregoing theory, namely, that 
the earth has always been tenanted by the same animal and vegetable 
tribes which now occupy it, involves that, which if it be not absolutely 
impossible, is at least exceedingly difficult for beings like us to conceive. 
It supposes in the case of every plant and animal an endless series of | 
generations, each springing from that which immediately preceded it, 
without any first term in which the series had its origin. That such a 
supposition is very different from that of the eternal existence of the 
same individual, and that it is admitted with far greater difficulty, we 
think every one must allow. Whether indeed it be at all admissible, we 
leave for those to decide who are more versed in subtleties of this na- 
ture. ‘We simply say that for ourselves we feel by no means certain 
that such a series is possible. 

But whatever answer may be given to this merely metaphysical 
question, that the different races of organic beings at present occupying 
the earth, have not always existed upon it, is capable of being demon- 
strated beyond all doubt. The comparatively recent origin of our own 
species may be gathered not only from all the earliest histories and 
traditions which have come down to us, but also from its present at- 
tainments in knowledge and power, in the mechanical arts, and the sci- 
ences which minister to them, and in all the means and conditions of a 
higher and better life, viewed in connection with the progress that has 
been made in these during the last few centuries. It is moreover in- 
credible that man should have always lived upon the earth, and left 
no proofs of his existence at epochs more remote than that to which 
we are able to trace back his history. 

For the most conclusive evidence on this point, however, we must 
look to the more extended records of organic life upon our globe, in- 
scribed by the hand of nature herself on the rocky tables of its crust. 
From these we learn that not only man, but also by far the greater 
part of the animal tribes contemporary with him, were first introduced to 
the earth long after it had assumed the spherical form and entered 
upon its annual and diurnal motions; long after the development at its 
surface of the physical conditions necessary to constitute it a fit resi- 
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dence for living, sentient beings, long after it had actually become the 
abode of such beings. The animals which were first placed upon our 
globe, belonged for the most part to families but remotely akin to those at 
present inhabiting it. These primitive tribes adapted in their constitution 
to the state of the elements which at that time prevailed, were gradu- 
ally succeeded by other and different races, holding the same constant 
relation in their organization to the circumstances under which they 
lived. In progress of time these new races in turn gave place to 
others, and these again to still others, until at length in the long line 
of geological succession its present inhabitants made their appearance, 
one after another, upon our planet. Each one of all these different 
races, therefore, the extinct as well as the living, may be traced back 
to the time when it was first introduced; when the Almighty Creator 
visibly appearing in our world, and embracing in one comprehensive 
survey the entire assemblage of physical conditions, constituted that 
race, and sped it on the career of life and action for which it was in- 
tended. Hence, whatever may be thought of the abstract possibility 
of an eternal series of generations of the same animal, such a supposi- 
tion in the case before us is contradicted by the most overwhelming 
accumulation of facts. Instead of the earth having always been peo- 
pled by the same tribes, these show that the time was, when not a sin- 
gle one of the species or even genera existed which now occupy it. All 
of them have had an origin — have been called into existence, formed, 
and organized by an omniscient and all-powerful Creator. In the con- 
stitution of each, we see what has been especially demanded, we see 
the curtain of material forms withdrawn, the drapery of physical agents 
and physical laws cast aside, and the Divine Being appearing as it 
were in person, and with his own hands forming out of the dust of the 
earth one of the innumerable beings conceived by him from the begin- 
ning, but for whose destined existence the requisite conditions had 
not till now arisen. And this we see not once or twice but again 
and again, as often as in the almost endless succession of types each 
new species makes its appearance upon our planet. 

But may not the hypothesis under examination be generalized so 
as to include these facts, and at the same time meet the other demands 
which are made upon it? May we not suppose these different races 
of animals to have sprung each from that which preceded it, the first 
and lowest term in the series having its origin in a mere accidental 
concurrence of molecules? Most of the larger and more highly en- 
dowed species, it is well known, are capable of undergoing important 
changes in form, size and character, from the long continued influence 
of circumstances. This fact is especially striking in the case of those 
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animals which have been taken into alliance by man. The several 
varieties of the dog, although distinguished by peculiarities so strongly 
marked that they might at first be supposed to belong to different 
species, are nevertheless believed to have sprung from a common pro- 
genitor. The same is true of the horse, ox, sheep and hog. All of 
these accompanying their master and companion in his wanderings, 
from the diversity of climate and condition under which they have ex- 
isted, have come like him to exhibit a wide variety of character. Now 
if so great differences in form, size and color, in physical qualities and 
mental endowments have resulted from the influence of circumstances, 
why may we not suppose the wider differences which separate species 
from one another to have had their origin in the longer continued in- 
fluence of these same circumstances? Why may we not suppose the 
lower orders of the animal kingdom in this way to have gradually 
passed up into the higher, as the states of the earth favoring the transition 
have one after another developed themselves ? 

As such an idea has lately been put forth by the author of the 
“ Vestiges of Creation” with much array of learning, and supported by 
many apparent analogies, it may be ‘worth while to pause a moment 
for its examination. In this work, it should be remarked however, the 
doctrine is not presented in its relation to the question of an author of 
the universe, but simply as a general theory designed to connect and 
explain the otherwise isolated facts of the organic creation. Although 
having a manifest bearing upon that question, and, if admitted, in re- 
ality undermining the whole argument for the Divine existence, it is 
only in the latter connection that the writer considers it. 

The inadequacy of the causes proposed by this theory to account for 
the production of the different tribes of organic beings, might be in- 
ferred from the fact, that in no instance have these causes been known to 
originate a single new animal. However numerous the varieties which 
have been produced in this way, or however greatly they may differ 
from one another, they all come within the not easily described indeed, 
but nevertheless, well defined limits which mark the boundaries of 
species. This is apparent from an examination and comparison of 
their anatomical structures. It is further shown by the fact that these 
varieties, even those which are separated most widely, mingle as freely 
and give rise to an offspring as permanent as individuals of the same 
variety ; while such unions between different species take place with 
extreme rareness, and even then never result ina lasting progeny. 
The comparatively slight and superficial character of the modifications 
occasioned by the mere influence of circumstances, is also seen from 
the readiness with which they disappear when the causes producing 
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them have ceased to operate. The horses and oxen which escaped 
from the first colonists of South America, and spread themselves over 
the pampas of that continent, lost all their distinctive peculiarities, ex- 
hibiting after a few years, that uniformity of color, size and proportions 
by which animals of the same species in their undomesticated state are 
always characterized. The former of these are at the present time in 
no way to be distinguished from their brethren of the original stock 
which still wander over the steppes of Tartary. 

But yet stronger objections to this theory present themselves, if we 
turn our attention to the remains of the various extinct races, which 
preceded in the order of creation the existing families. Had the lower 
types of organic existence been gradually changed into the higher, 
through the continued influence of modifying circumstances, we should 
expect to meet with the evidences of it in these remains. Commencing 
with the oldest fossil-bearing rocks, and ascending through the strata 
which lie above them, we should expect to observe the successive forms 
passing into one another by insensible gradations. There should be no 
break, none of those strong lines of demarcation, which bound on all sides 
the existing orders, families and genera, but from the most ancient to 
the most recent species there should be one continued series of in- 
termediate forma, separated from one another by differences scarcely per- 
ceptible. Such, however, is not the case. On the contrary, the very 
reverse of all this istrue. In the oldest divisions of the fossiliferous 
strata we indeed find the remains of only the humblest animals. Bat 
these tribes so long as they last, undergo no change. What they are 
at the time of their first appearance, they continue to be until that of 
their replacement by other and in. general more highly endowed races. 
These in like manner preserve their identity in all respects during the 
period of their allotted existence, when they in turn give place to still . 
others; and so on through the entire series. Instead of one genus 
gradually passing into another, or one species into another, the lines of 
separation between both genera and species are as broadly drawn and 
as absolutely unchanging as those observed between the corresponding 
groupe of living animals. The new races, therefore, successively mak- 
ing their appearance among the inhabitants of our globe, were not 
gradually developed through the continued action of new physical con- 
ditions upon the races which preceded them, but at once created with 
organizations and instincts suited to these new conditions. The theory 
referring their origin to the former source, is not only without support 
from the changes which are observed to take place in existing species 
of animals, but directly at variance with all that is known of the ex- 
tinct races. ‘This generalized form of the hypothesis designed to ex- 
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plain the phenomena of the universe, without having recourse to the 
idea of an intelligent author, cannot therefore be admitted. Like the 
supposition first considered, it is contradicted by every page of the en- 
tire history of organic life upon our planet, as we find it written in no 
doubtful characters on the rocky strata of the earth’s crust. 

But may we not conceive a still more generalized form of the athe- 
istic hypothesis which shall comprehend and harmonize all the phe- 
nomena to be explained, the past as well as the present, the facts re- 
lating to the extinct as well as those pertaining to the existing orders 
of creation? May we not suppose the spiritual and the material 
throughout the universe to be so blended together and to have such re- 
lations to each other that their successive developments are constantly 
in harmony ; that portions of each, either spontaneously or through 
the influence of external causes forming a part of the general system, 
enter into new combinations, and give rise to new forme of organic life 
as fast as provision is made for them by the unfolding of new physical 
conditions upon the surface of our globe? Back of those laws of mat- 
ter and of spirit which we see governing their ordinary manifestations, 
may there not be a higher law by virtue of which the production, at 
the proper time and place, of new genera and new species of plants 
and animals is as naturally determined, as subsequently that of their 
successive generations? That we have never witnessed its actual 
operation is no argument against the supposition, as the circumstance 
may be sufficiently accounted for by the very brief period over which 
our observations have extended. Numerous instances might be ad- 
duced of an analogous character, of laws manifesting themselves at 
certain epochs, or on the arising of certain conditions, while during the 
intervals between these there is nothing to indicate their existence. 

This theory of the constitution of the world and of the consequent 
origin and development of organic life, is set forth with great clearness in 
a volume published a few years since by Charles Babbage, Esq., under 
the title of the “ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise.” The work, which is frag 
mentary in its character, is evidently the production of a mind to which 
the highest generalizations of science are as familiar as household words. 
It presents throughout, the most sublime conceptions of the material 
and spiritual phenomena of the universe, clothed in language of unsur- 
passed clearness and beauty. ‘The design of that part of the work to 
which we especially refer is not atheistic. On the contrary, it aims to 
awaken in the mind more exalted ideas of the wisdom and power of 
the Almighty, by placing before it the universe as one complete whole, 
including from the beginning all the provisions necessary for enabling 
it to accomplish the various objects of its creation without any subse- 
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quent interposition of the Divine agency. This view of its constitu- 
tion he illustrates by the operation of his own wonderful calculating 
engine. “Let the reader imagine that he sits down before this engine 
and observes a wheel, which moves through a small angle round its 
axis, at short intervals, presenting to his eye successively, a series of 
numbers engraved on its divided circumference. Let the figures thus 
seen be the series of natural numbers, 1, 2, 8, 4, etc., each of which 
exceeds its immediate antecedent by unity. Now, reader, let me ask 
how long you will have counted before you are firmly convinced that 
the engine, supposing its adjustments to remain unaltered, will con- 
tinue whilst its motion is maintained, to produce the same series of 
natural numbers? Some minds perhaps, are so constituted, that after 
passing the first hundred terms, they will be satisfied that they are ac- 
quainted with the law. After seeing five hundred terms, few will 
doubt; and after the fifty-thousandth term, the propensity to believe 
that the succeeding term will be fifty thousand and one, will be almost 
irresistible. That term will be fifty thousand and one; the same regu- 
lar succession will continue; the five millionth and the fifty millionth 
term will still appear in their expected order; and one unbroken chain 
of natural numbers will pass before your eyes, from one up to one hun- 
dred mallion. 

True to the vast induction which has thus been made, the next suc- 
ceeding term will be one hundred million dnd one; but after that the 
next number presented by the rim of the wheel, instead of being one 
hundred million and two, is one hundred million ten thousand and two.” 
“The law which seemed at first to govern this series fails at the hun- 
dred million and second term. That term is larger than we expected 
by 10,000. The next term is larger than was anticipated by 80,000, 
and the excess of each term above what we had expected forms the 
series of triangular numbers, 1, 3, 6, 10, etc. each multiplied by 10,000. 

If we still continue to observe the numbers presented by the wheel, 
we shall find that for a hundred or even for a thousand terms, they 
continue to follow the new law relating to the triangular numbers; but 
after watching them for 2761 terms, we find that thts law fails in the 
case of the 2762nd term. | 

If we continue to observe, we shall discover another Jaw then com- 
ing into action, which also is dependent, but in a different manner, on 
triangular numbers. This will continue through about 1430 terms, 
when a new law is again introduced, which extends over about 950 
terms; and this too, like all its predecessors, fails and gives place to 
other laws, which appear at different intervals. 

Now, it must be remarked, that each number presented by the engine 
is greater by unity than the preceding number, which law the observer 
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has deduced from an tnduction of a hundred million instances, was not 
the true law that regulated its action; and that the occurrence of the 
number 100,010,002 at the 100,000,002nd term, was as necessary a 
consequence of the original adjustment, and might have been as fully 
foreknown at the commencement, as was the regular succession of any 
one of the-intermediate numbers to its immediate antecedent. The 
same remark applies to the next apparent deviation from the new 
law, which was founded on an induction of 2761 terms, and to all the 
succeeding laws; with this limitation only — that whilst their consecu- 
tive introduction at various definite intervals is a necessary conse- 
quence of the mechanical structure of the engine, our knowledge of 
analysis does not yet enable us to predict the periods at which the more 
distant laws will be introduced.” 

“ The engine we have been considering is but a very small portion 
(about fifteen figures) of a much larger one which was preparing, and 
is partly executed; it was intended, when completed, that it should 
have presented at once to the eye about one hundred and thirty figures. 
In that more extended form which recent simplifications have enabled 
me to give to machinery constructed for the purpose of making calcu- 
lations, it will be possible, by certain adjustments, to set the engine so 
that it shall produce the series of natural numbers in regular order, 
from unity up to a number expressed by more than a thousand places 
of figures. At the end of that term, another and a different law shall 
regulate the succeeding terms; this law shall continue in operation 
perhaps for a number of terms, expressed perhaps by unity, followed 
by a thousand zeros, or 10!°°° ; at which period a third law shall be 

introduced, and, like its predecessors, govern the figures produced by 
* the engine during a third of those enormous periods. This change of 
laws might continue without limit; each individual law being destined 
to govern for millions of ages the calculations of the engine, and then 
give way to its successor, to pursue a like career.” 

The application of this is obvious. As the calculating engine is 
constructed in such a way as to cause these different series of numbers 
to be presented one after another, without the alteration or readjust- 
ment even of any of ita parts; in like manner, that larger and more 
complex machine which men call the earth, is so contrived that the 
different organic races make their appearance upon it, in due order 
and time, without the interposition of any higher agency in the forma- 
tion of new species. 

But if we are at liberty to make a supposition of this kind with re- 
ference to the world considered as the work of an all-powerful Creator, 
why may we not further suppose it to have always existed with the 
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same constitutional endowments, and thus avoid all necessity of having 
recourse to the idea of an intelligent author? It is this highest and 
Most generalized form of materialism — this last defence behind which 
a philosophical atheism can entrench itself — that we have to consider. 
In examining it, we shall confine our attention to the new element in- 
volved; to this great law of succession among races by which. all the 
phenomena of life upon our globe are supposed to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

That the actual operation of such a law has never been observed 
is not of itself, as we have already said, a sufficient reason for denying 
its existence. Indeed, unless there be other objections to it, this can- 
not be urged with any considerable force. But are there not other 
objections? Does not the law involve that which is impossible or con- 
trary to reason or at variance with universally admitted facts or in 
conflict with great and wide-spreading analogies? These are questions 
that must be considered before we can decide upon the admissibility 
of the supposition. 

In the first place, then, we remark that the above law supposes the 
actual production of organized beings adapted to the circumstances 
under which they come into existence. Now we behold nothing in 
nature analogous to this. Her powers are only reproductive. She is 
continually repeating her own forms. She originates nothing. Thisis 
substantially true even of inorganic nature, but it is more especially so 
of organic. Here we behuld reproduction constantly going forward in 
every variety of mode and under ever changing circumstances; but 
we see no production. The organic types already in existence are 
repeated over and over again through hundreds and thousands of gene- 
rations, but no new types come into being. The supposition, there- 
fore, that the different living and extinct races of animals and vege- 
tables, have had their origin in the simple powers of nature, is contra- 
ry to all that we know of those powers and consequently in the highest 
degree improbable. 

Neither is the case of the calculating engine designed to illustrate the 
supposed law, in all respects parallel. In that, each of the successive 
terms of the different series of numbers, is presented independently of 
those which precede it, by the direct working of the engine. The several 
terms are related to one another only through their common relation 
to the mechanism by which they are evolved. The successive genera- 
tions of the different species of plants and animals on the contrary, have 
no immediate dependence upon the structure of the earth or any of 
the physical arrangements connected with it. These latter furnish the 
conditions necessary to their continued existence, but have no direct 
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agency in their production. This is provided for in the constitution 
of the plants and animals themselves. Each generation derives its 
being from that immediately preceding it, without which it could not 
have birth. The phenomena of the calculating engine find their true 
parallel in the successive phases presented by our globe during the 
progress of its physical development, all of which were provided for 
in the composition of the original mass. Beyond this, all resemblance 
fails. No light is thrown by this wonderful achievement of ingenuity 
and skill upon the probable origin of the different organic races. 

Having premised these general observations we proceed to a more 
particular examination of this last and most subtle form of atheism. 
By a law growing out of the essential constitution of things, each of 
the several tribes of plants and animals, it is said, come into being 
whenever there is developed at any point of the earth’s surface, the as- 
semblage of physical conditions necessary to its existence. What, we 
would ask, are the instrumentalities by which this law is carried into 
effect? It cannot execute itself; and all external influence is from the 
nature of the case excluded. How then shall we suppose the different 
plants and animals to have originated? In what manner shall we 
imagine the first oak, pine or elm, the first horse, ox, elephant or man 
to have been organized? Did the necessary elements, come together 
of their own accord, at the proper time and place, and spontaneously 
assume these several organic forms? Do oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
and nitrogen possess powers enabling them to do this? Is there aught 
in their manifestations that affords evidence of it, or would in any 
manner indicate it? Is not such an idea, on the contrary, at variance 
with all that we know of the properties of these bodies? Is it not 
especially inconsistent — wholly irreconcilable with that ‘vrs inertia, 
that character of passivity which is a universal attribute of matter? 
Or if we suppose the elements at certain epochs or on the arising of 
certain conditions to take on these powers —a supposition which no 
sane mind can for a moment entertain — why should they not, at such 
times or on such occasions, all enter into organic combinations and as- 
sume organic forms? Why should not the whole exterior of our globe 
under the influence of this new impulse, be suddenly transmuted into 
trees, horses, elephants and men? No one we think, will be disposed 
to contend for the production of the first individuals of the different 
species of animals and vegetables by the spontaneous coming together 
of their constituent molecules. Such a doctrine would be but one re- 
move in absurdity from that of the fortuitous concurrence of atoms to 
which we adverted in the earlier part of our essay. 

To what other mode of development shall we then look? Shall 
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we suppose that each new species is an advance upon that which im- 
mediately preceded it, in the same way as the chrysalis is an advance 
upon the caterpillar, and the butterfly upon the chrysalis; that the dif- 
ferent plants and animals, extinct as well as living, have been succes- 
sively evolved from one another by virtue of an organic law embodied 
in the constitution of the first individuals of each? That in conse- 
quence of this law, after a certain number of generations — a hundred 
or thousand or million it may be — the pine turns into the oak, the fish 
into the frog, the horse into the elephant, the monkey into the man? 
Shall we explain in this manner the origin of the innumerable organic 
beings which everywhere surround us, or whose fossil remains are 80 
thickly scattered through the outer portions of our globe ? 

But even allowing this to be a satisfactory account of the multiplica- 
tion of orders, genera and species, how shall we suppose the primitive 
forms to which they are thus traced back, to have originated? In what 
manner did those first and simple structures which furnished the start- 
ing point to this mighty series of developments come into existence? 
Between the humblest animal or even plant, and the most complex in- 
organic body, there is a chasm, not so wide or deep perhaps, but as 
absolutely impassable as that which separates man himself from the 
brute matter around him; and as well might we suppose the latter 
with all his wonderful corporeal and spiritual endowments, to have 
been formed through the mere operation of natural laws, as attribute 
the former to a like origin. From what source then did these first 
organic beings, these original progenitors of all the different families 
and tribes of such beings, derive their existence ? 

But passing over this difficulty, we say that the explanation which 
is given of the subsequent multiplication of genera and species is by 
no means satisfactory. Nay, it would be hardly possible to conceive 
of one less so. It is in itself wild and extravagant to the very borders 
of absurdity. It is moreover in direct violation of the great law of re- 
production—the law by which throughout the organic world like 
everywhere produces like— from which nota single departure haa 
been known from the epoch of the earliest observation down to the 
present time. Nor is the explanation supported by any real analogies. 
The illustration drawn from the calculating engine, as we have already 
seen, fails to meet the case. Neither are the metamorphoses which — 
many insects undergo in arriving at their perfect state, at all more in 
point. Within the envelopes of the caterpillar may already be de- 
tected the germs of both the chrysalis and the butterfly. And even 
in those more remarkable families, such as the aphides and the circaria 
where the cycle of existence is completed only in many successive 
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generations, several of these generations may be seen inclosed within 
the same general covering. When animals of different species, instead 
of individuals of the same species, in different stages of their develop- 
ment, shall be found thus wrapped up within one another ; when the 
embryo of the frog shall be discovered in the fish, of the elephant in the 
horse, and of the man in the monkey; then, and not till then, can the 
transformations of insects be adduced in support of the remarkable 
theory which we are now considering. 

Nor is this all. Besides the extravagant character of the supposition, 
besides its incompatibility with one of the best established laws of nature 
and its entire want of support from any known facts or even analogies, 
we say it is, further, not in harmony with discoveries made concerning 
the extinct races which have peopled our globe. The transformation 
of the caterpillar into the chrysalis is attended by the disappearance of 
the caterpillar, and the transformation of the chrysalis into the butter- 
fly is attended by the disappearance of the chrysalis. Inthe same way, 
when in accordance with this theory one species, after a certain num- 
ber of generations, is converted into another, the former of these spe- 
cies should no longer be seen; or in other words, the introduction of 
every new plant or animal should be accompanied by the disappear- 
ance of one of those which had previously existed. Now such is by no 
means the case. As we ascend from the deeper to the more superficial 
layers of the earth’s crust, new species on the one hand make their ap- 
pearance while the old still remain ; and old species, on the other, 
cease to occur, without their place being supplied by new ones. 
There is no such correspondence between the two classes of phenom- 
ena as to afford ground for the belief, or leave room for the supposition 
even, that they are in any manner dependent upon one another. That 
the same changes in the physical condition of our planet which caused 
the destruction of the extinct races, prepared the way for their living 
successors, is undoubtedly true; but beyond this, there are no indica- 
tions of any connection whatever between them. The theory of the 
transmutation of species cannot therefore be maintained. It is directly 
at variance with the universal experience of mankind; and even were 
it ever so perfectly in accordance with that experience, it fails to ac- 
count for the facts which it is specially designed to explain. 

In what other way, then, may we suppose the different organic races 
to have originated, without having recourse to the idea of an intelligent 
and designing Creator? One other, and so far as we can see only one 
other, can be conceived. It is the existence somewhere in connection 
with our planet, in air, earth, or water, of a special organism fitted for 
elaborating the different forme of animal and vegetable life, and send- 
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ing them forth as fast as the earth becomes prepared for their recep- 
tion. But where is this wonderful organism, this literal womb of 
nature? Who has ever seen it? If it really exist, why has it not 
been discovered? Why has the geologist, in all his varied explora- 
tione, never fallen upon it? Or if it be situated in the interior of the 
earth, or in mid air, or mid ocean, how, at each successive birth of na- 
ture, do her progeny find their way to the several places which they 
are destined to occupy? For here, be it remembered, we cannot evoke 
miracles; all such aid is necessarily excluded by the very supposition 
upon which we are proceeding, How then, we ask, are the beings 
formed in this unknown recess of the earth, conveyed to their respec- 
tive stations upon its surface ? The whole idea is grotesque and absurd 
in the extreme. It is altogether too preposterous for serious considera- 
tion. No man in his sober senses can, for a moment, entertain it. 
And thus it is with all the different modes of explaining the origin 
and development of life in our world, independently of an intelligent 
Anthor. It is only in the shape of vague generalities that such expla- 
nations seem plausible. The moment they are made to assume any 
definite and precise form, their verisimilitude vanishes. We then de- 
tect in each, as it passes before us, some element of absurdity which 
causes the mind to reject it. There is but one adequate bypothesis — 
ene which will, at the same time explain and harmonize all the facts 
ef the universe, and satisfy the requirements of our intellectual and 
moral natures — that of an eternal, self-existent, all-wise and omnipo- 
tent Creator. To this, everything around and everything within us 
points ; in this, the great problen#of material and spiritual existences, 
with all their diversities of form and endowment, finds a simple and 
satisfactory solution. God has made the world, and his attributes are 
written upon every portion of it. Wherever we turn our eyes, we be- 
hold the evidences of his wisdom and his power —the proofs of his 
handiwork. The little and the great, the minute and the comprehen- 
sive; the tiny insect, sporting in the sunbeam, and the mighty orb of 
day, enthroned in the centre of our system, and dispensing light and 
beat to its uttermost borders, alike tell of him. The physical arrange- 
ments of our planet, its oceans and its continents, its mountains and its 
valleys, its rain and its sunshine, the alternation of day and night, the 
vicissitude of the seasons, all of these, together with the ever-varied 
and yet ever-adapted forms of life, to whose support they continually 
minister, speak the same language. These complex frames of ours, 80 
elaborately and so curiously wrought; each organ, limb, and member, 
with all the wonderful provisions of structure and properties by which 
they are fitted for their several offices, utter the same voice: a voice 
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which is not only echoed and reéchoed by all external nature, but finds 
a still deeper response in every faculty and power of the soul — nay, in 
that consciousness of derived being which lies behind these powers and 
faculties — that voice is God. 


ARTICLE VI. 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE SECOND PSALM. 


By Prof. C. E. Stowe, D. D., Cincinnati. 
I. MEsstaAnic APPLICATION OF THE PSALM. 


1) Testimony of the New Testament. Acts 4: 24—27. The whole 
company of the apostles ascribe this psalm to David, quote the first two 
verses, and affirm that they are a prophecy of the Messiah. Acts 13: 83. 
The apostle Paul, in a discourse at Antioch quotes the 7th verse as a 
proof of the resurrection of Christ. Heb. 1:5. The author of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews quotes the 7th verse to prove that Christ had a na- 
ture superior tothe angels; and again, Heb. 5: 5, the same author cites 
this verse to prove that the Messiah was appointed to his work by God. 

The idea of accommodatton, in this application of these passages, is 
out of the question, for the sacred writers do not adduce them as mere 
illustrations, but as direct proofs ; and if the psalm were not originally in- 
tended to predict the Messiah, the passages quoted are nothing to their 
purpose. This is sufficient to prove the Messianic character of the psalm, 
with those who acknowledge the divine authority of the New Testa- 
ment. Just before our Lord’s ascension to heaven, he pointed out to his 
disciples those passages of the Old Testament, and particularly of the 
Psalms, which referred directly to himself (Luke 24: 27, 28, 44, 46) ; 
and immediately after his ascension we find them applying this psalm to 
him, undoubtedly on his own authority. 

2) Jewish testimony. The older Hebrews always regarded this 
psalm as a prophecy of the Messiah, and never thought of giving it any 
other application, till they were brought into difficulty by the use which 
Christians made of it to prove the messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth. 
This is frankly acknowledged by one of the most eminent of their com- 
mentators, Rabbi Solomon Jarchi, in the following remarkable pas- 
sage: “Our rabbis have always interpreted this psalm of the king 
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Messiah; but according to the literal sense, and that it may resist the 
heretics (that is, the Christians), t¢ ts expedient that we interpret tt of 
David himself” David Kimchi also makes a similar acknowledg- 
ment: “There are those (says he) who interpret this psalm of Gog 
and Magog, and the anointed king is the Messiah ; and so our rabbis, 
of blessed memory, understood it; and the pealm, explained in this man- 
ner, is very perspicuous. But it seems more probable that David com- 
posed it respecting himself, and so we interpret it.” 

3) Internal evidence. The internal evidence for the messianic appli- 
eation of this psalm, and against its application to David or Solomon 
or any Israelitish king, is perfectly conclusive, and was so acknowledged 
by Eichhorn (Biblioth. der Bibl. Lit. L. 584). Rosenmiiller, in the 
first edition of his Commentary, applied it to Solomon; but in the sub- 
sequent editions he abandons this ground, and proves very clearly that 
it must be applied to the Messiah and to him only. Still he contends 
that it is an tdeal Messiah, and not the Atstorical Christ of the New Tes- 
tament who is here spoken of ; for the Messiah of this psalm is repre- 
sented (vs. 9 and 12) as much too severe and cruel for the Christ of the 
New Testament. Any one who reads the New Testament will see at 
once the groundiessness of this objection. The coming of Christ to exe- 
cute judgment on bis enemies is, in the New Testament, represented 
im the same manner, and often in language even more terrific. As, for 
example, by the apostle Paul (2 Thess. 1: 7—11) tohen the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God and obey not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power, etc. 
With this agree perfectly the representations which Christ gives of 
himeelf in Matthew xxiv. and xxv. See also Rev. 2:29. 12:5. 19:15, 
where the very language of this pealm itself is used in reference to the 
Metorical Christ of the New Testament. The same idea is given of Christ, 
also, in the other prophecies of the Old Testament concerning him. Comp. 
Num. 24: 17—19. Isa. 11: 4. Pe. 92: 4. 110: 6, and other parallel 


passages. 

We will indicate a few of the internal marks of the applicability of 
this psalm to the Messiah and the Messiah only. 

Ver. 7th, the subject of this psalm is declared to be the Son of God 
im the highest sense, in the sense of partaking of the nature of God, 
which is applicable to no earthly king whatever. So the text is ex- 
plained in the New Testament. Heb. 1: 5. 

Ve. 8 and 9. The dominion of this king is to be coéxtensive with 
the earth itself, which applies to no earthly monarch. In the other 
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messianic prophecies, the same extent is given to his dominion. Com- 
pare Isa. 2:2. Micah 4: 1. Zech. 9: 10. 

V.12. They are pronounced Wlessed who trust in this king ; but the 
Old Testament pronounces those accursed who trust in any man, or in 
any being but God or the divine Messiah. So says the prophet Jere- : 
miah (17: 5, 7) Curséd be the man that trusteth in man. Blessed ts the 
man that trusteth in Jehovah. Compare also Micah 7: 5. Ps. 118: 9. 
156: 13. 

The attempt of Rosenmiiller to make the pronoun in this verse re- 
fer back to Jehovah in y. 11, instead of the Son, which is its immediate 
antecedent, is entirely unsuccessful. It does open violence to the 
grammatical structure of the sentence ; there is nothing in the context 
to justify it; and it is, in every respect, purely arbitrary. 

In verse 7, the phrase, thts day have I begotten thee, is referred by 

Paul to the day of the resurrection of Jesus (Acts 18: 83) ; inasmuch 
as the resurrection was the event which proved, beyond all contradic- 
tion, the messiahship, the sonship of Jesus. To the same idea Paul 
recurs in Rom. 1: 8, 4, the sense of which may be given thus: Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who was a descendant of David as to hts human nature ; 
but as to his spiritual, divine nature, was, by the resurrection from the 
dead, powerfully demonstrated to be the Son of God. The verb begotten, 
therefore, is used, in the place quoted, in the declarative sense so fre- 
quent in Hebrew ; as may be illustrated by such examples as the follow- 
ing: Ezek. 43: 8. “The vision that I saw when I came to destroy the 
etty.” Ezekiel never came ¢o destroy the city, hut to prophesy, to declare 
its destruction. See 9:4,5. Also Jer. 1:10, God says to the prophet : 
“See! I have this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, 
to root out and to pull down, and to destroy and to throw down, to build 
and to plant.” Jeremiah never either rooted out or planted nations or 
kingdoms, but he was appointed to prophesy, to declare these things. 
Again, Lev. 13: 8, 8, 18, 17, are instances of the same use of the verbs 
oD and “Ny. 

Ii. Structure or THE Psawm. 

In this psalm, as in most of the prophetic writings of the Bible, the 
prophet is not told by the Holy Spirit, in words, what events are to 
take place, nor does he write an account of them in the way of narra- 
tive; but in prophetic ecstasy he beholds the events actually occurring 
before his eyes,-he sees the multitudes tumultuously assembling, he 
hears what they say, he sees God quietly seated on his throne, he hears 
him speak ; and he writes down the whole scene, precisely as it met his 
eye and ear, without circumlocution or explanatory remarks. The 
psalm, therefore, in its form and spirit, is strictly dramatic; and it has 
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all the peculiar liveliness, vigor, and conciseness of expression, which 
belong to this species of composition. The persons who speak, are, 
lst, the pealmist, vs. 1,2; 2d, the rebels, v.8; 3d, the psalmist, vs. 4, 5; 
4th, Jehovah, v.6; 5th, Messiah, vs.7—9 ; 6th, the psalmist, vs. 10— 
12. 

When these dramatic psalms were sung in the temple-worship, the 
different persons were easily represented by different parts of the choir, 
responding to each other. For information respecting the method of 
chanting in responsive choirs, see the following passages ; Exod. 15: 20, 
21. 1 Sam. 18: 7. Ezra 8: 11. Neb. 12: 24, 81, 88, 40. Compare also 
Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew poetry, Andover edition, p. 156 ff. and 
p- 890 f. 

Ps. cxxxvi. is an instance in point, where the choir of priests chanted 
the first line of each verse, and the whole congregation responded in 
the constantly recurring chorus, ‘som b>is> "2, for to elernity ts his 


mercy. 

In the 2d psalm, the whole choir might chant the part of the psal- 
mist; a particular portion of it that of the rebels; a single voice, in 
one place, the part of Jehovah; a single voice, in another place, 
that of the Messiah; and then the whole choir, that of the psalmist 
again. Let this be borne in mind while reading the following 


Ill. TRANSLATION. 


The Psalmist. 
(He sees the nations tumultuously assembling.) 
1 Why do the heathen rage, 
And the people imagine vanity, 
2 The kings of the earth stand up, 


And the rulers set themselves 
Against Jehovah and against his Messiah ? 


The Rebels. 
(The Psalmist hears them speak.) 


8 Let us burst asunder their bands, 
And cast away from us their cords. 


The Psalmist. 
(He sees God quietly seated on his throne in the heavens, with looks af derision at these 
rebellious and imbecile movements.) 
4 He that sitteth in the heavens doth laugh, 
The Lord doth deride them ; 


& Then doth he speak to them in his wrath, 
And in his burning wrath doth he confound them. 
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( The psalmist hears him say) 


6 Yet have I anointed my king 
On Zion the mount of my holiness. 


The Messiah. 
(The Pealmist hears him say) 


7 I will publish the decree, 
Jehovah hath said to me: My Son art thou, 
I thi sday have begotten thee. 
8 Ask of me, 
And I will give thee the nations thine inheritance, 
And thy possession the ends of the earth. 
9 Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron, 
As a potter's veseel shalt thou break thesa in pieces. 


The Pealinist. 


10 And now ye kings be wise, 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth; 
11 Serve Jehovah with fear, 
And rejoice with trembli 
12 Do homage to the Son lest he be angry, 
And ye perish on the way, 
For his wrath is suddenly kindled. 
Blessed are all they who trust in him. 


IV. Nores ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Vs. land 2. These verses make one stanza of five lines, namely, 
two pairs of paralells, and a fifth line which belongs equally to all the 
four, and may be repeated after each one of them, thus ; 


Why do the heathens rage 

Against Jehovah and against his Messiah, 
And the people imagine vanity 

Against Jehovah and against his Measiah, 
The kings of the earth stand up 

Against Jehovah and against his Messiah, 
And the rulers take counsel together 
Against Jehovah and against his Messiah ?” 


I can see no good reason for punctuating the first verse as an in- 
terrogative, and not the second. The two are most intimately blended 
together in the same stanza, and form, in fact, but one sentence, which 
is clearly interrogative. 
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V. 6. The verb 302, in this verse, is not the word usually em- 
ployed in Hebrew to signify anoint, and Hengstenberg, no mean author- 
ity, translates it in this place by the German word bslden; but Gese- 
nius, De Wette, Ewald, and others, agree with our common English 
translation, which I have retained. 

V.7. Literally, [wll speak to the sense, just like our common Eng- 
lish idiom, J will speak to that point, etc. The time thts day has before 
been shown, on the authority of the New Testament, to be the day of 
Christ’s resurrection, that being the crowning proof of his sonship, and 
the verb 2" being here used in the declarative sense, so common in 
Hebrew. 

V. 12. Literally, kiss the son, the kiss being the sign of homage. 
The Septuagint and Vulgate give a peculiar translation of the first line 
of this verse, thus: 


“ Take hold on instruction, lest the Lord be angry, 
And ye perish from the righteous way.” 


The similarity of the Greek words mais, son (in the accusative, maida), 
and saidsia, instruction, some critics have supposed may have led to 
this translation ; but as the Chaldee gives the same rendering, it is 
more probable that they understood the Hebrew word “2 to mean tn- 
struction. Ewald gives the word a similar meaning; but the learned 
notes of Rosenmiiller and Hengstenberg on this verse, together with 
the authority of Gesenius, De Wette, Winer, and Hitzig, sufficiently 
refute him. 


V. FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECY. 


In regard to the time when the prophecies of this pealm are to be 
fulfilled, the whole psalm evidently belongs to that class of predictions, 
of which lord Bacon speaks as “having a latitude agreeable and familiar 
with divine prophecies, which, being of the nature of their Author, 
with whom a thousand years are as one day, are not fulfilled punctually 
at once, but have springing and germinant accomplishment throughout 
many ages, though the height or fulness of them may refer to some 
one age.” (Advancement of Learning, Bk. I.) 

The first two versea, the whole company of the apostles refer to the 
period when Herod and Pontius Pilate, the Jew and the Gentile, com- 
bined to put the Saviour to death; andthe 7th verse the apostle Paul 
asaigns tothe resurrection. Acts 5:25—27. 13:38. The 8th, 9th, and 
10th verses still remain unfulfilled. 

But it is mainly whole classes of events, occurring through all time, 
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between the incarnation of Christ and the triumph of his religion over 
all mankind, and not particular historical circumstances, that take place 
at a definite point of time, which are indicated in this prophecy. 
kt hath springing and germinant accomplishment throughout many ages, 
though the height or fulness of tt may refer to some one age. It began to 
be accomplished when Herod and Pontius Pilate agreed together to de- 
stroy the Messiah ; it received still further accomplishment when Julian 
the apostate waged war on the “ Galilean ;” it had a 2Angmors when the 
Jewish legislature publicly renounced the Christian religion ; it was 
again fulfilled when, in the days of rationalism, the literature of Europe 
was almost all employed to undermine the divine authority of the Bible, 
--- whenever, and wherever, and however, men combine against Christ 
and his religion, this prophecy is in part accomplished; and will continue 
to be thus gradually fulfilled, tll He whose right tt ts, shall come and 
reign on the earth. When that age comes, when the last great battle is 
fought (Rev. 20: 7, 10), then the hetght or fulness of this prophecy will 
be accomplished. 

Very many of the Biblical prophecies are of the same character, and 
the attempt to limit the predictions, each one to some one particular his- 
torical occurrence, at a definite point of time, has been a fruitful source 
of perplexity and error in the interpretation of prophecy. Prophecy 
generally is not history anticipated, in the dry and literal sense ; but 
rather a series of magnificent hieroglyphics, each one infolding and 
giving expression to a whole class of ideas. The whole book of Reve- 
lation is filled with prophecies of this kind; and the perverse endeavors 
to limit its far-reaching symbols to individual occurrences, has led to 
endless mistakes and blunders. The Book gives neither the civil nor 
the ecclesiastical history of particular countries or periods, but rather the 
philosophy of history for the whole world, through all time; the philoso- 
phy of history considered with reference to its religious influences. 
The 2d Psalm is a fair and remarkably plain specimen of the prophe- 
cies of this sort, and may give much assistance in the interpretation of 
others more recondite, complex, and ornate. 


VI. Practicat Uses or THI8s PROPHECY. 


1. This prophecy shows what is the kind of encouragement, and 
hope, and comfort, which the enlightened Christian may derive from 
prophecy generally. 

It is the object of the Bible to establish certain great principles ia 
religion and morals. These principles it enforces and illustrates in the 
most graphic and striking manner, and by a great variety of methods : 
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by aphoriams, by parables, by narratives, by showing the workings of 
these principles and the effects of their violations in individuals and in 
nations. It also foretells the vicissitudes which await these principles 

in their conflicts with human depravity, their struggles, their successes, 

’ their temporary defeats, their final and complete triumph. (Compare 

Rom. 8: 19—28.) This is most generally the subject of prophecy. 

There are some prophecies strictly and minutely historical, such as 

those concerning the Jewish captivity, the destruction of Babylon, the 
ruin of Jerusalem, etc. But these are few in comparison with the whole 

number. It is not generally the object of prophecy to anticipate history, 

to give names and dates}; and the attempts to interpret the great mass 

of the prophecies as if they were written with that object, have been’ 
most miserable failures. It is an attempt to treat the Holy Spirit as 

the oriental story-tellers treat their genii when they shut them up in 

little bottles. The triumph of principles over all opposition ; the na- 

ture and power and varying phases of the oppositions: these form the 

great staple of prophecy — and such questions as, “ Lord! what shall 
this man do?” generally remain unanswered. True, certain sayings 

often “go abroad among the brethren,” as interpretations of divine 

prophecy, but they are not authorized by anything which Jesus has 

said. 


2. The psalm teaches us the hopelessness of all opposition, however 
formidable it may appear, to the progress of the gospel. 

The opposition to Christ, in this world, often appears very formidable. 
The kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against Jehovah and against his Messiah—and there is the still more 
chilling hostility of indifference and neglect. But the most powerful 
and active enmity —at that, He who sitteth tn the heavens shall laugh — 
the most immovable and stolid indifference, even that shall be aroused 
when God shall speak in hts wrath. As Martin Luther somewhere says : 
«“ He that would blow out God’s fires, does but blow the coals and the 
ashes in his own face.” 

3. This psalm illustrates the quietness and confidence with which the 
true Christian, even in the darkest times, should await the developments 
ef God’s providence. 

Perfect love casteth out fear, and where there is faith with love, 
there can be no ground. for agitation or alarm or long anxiety. God 
is never agitated or excited; he is never hurried or impatient, though 
this world has so long been lying in wickedness before his eyes ; and 
those who have learned of God and can sympathize with him, should ° 
remember that the Soripture says directly : Fret not thyself because of 
evil doers. In nothing do some professedly religious movements 
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more distinctly betray their unheavenly origin, than in the impatience, 
the fretfulness, the want of calmness and self-possession, manifested in 
them. Activity without restleésnesa, power without noise, earnestness 
without impatience, vigor without harshness, steadfast, unmovable, al- 
ways abounding, with a quiet assurance of ultimate and complete suc- 
cess — these are the characteristics of a soul imbued with the spirit of 
the 2d Psalm, which is the Spirit of God. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


By Dr. Hermann Wimmer, late Professor in the Blochmann College, Dresden, Sazony. 


An American university and a German “universitat,” differ very 
much from each other. The fact is, that the name is here applied 
to colleges for general education, preparatory to professional studies 
(gymnasia or gelehrtenschulen), whereas it means in Germany an in- 
stitution for theological, juridical, medical, and philosophical learning. 
Consequently, the latter can be only compared with the divinity, law, 
medical and scientific schools of Cambridge or Yale college. There 
exists, however, a good deal of difference ; and to give, beforehand, 
some idea of the peculiar organization of the German universities, we 
may be allowed to anticipate the following remarks. Each State or 
province has one university, where the graduates of all gymnasia 
(eleven in Saxony) meet together; whereas in Cambridge, the students 
of the four professional schools are mostly graduates of the one chief 
college. The university consists of four faculties, but is one complete 
institution, and the difference of the faculties does not exist for the stu- 
dent. He can attend theological and physical or philosophical lectures, 
according to his liking. There are noclasses. The instruction is given 
by lectures, not by recitations. Several professors lecture generally om 
the same subject, or on similar subjects of the same branch. The stu- 
dent chooses the lectures which he will attend. The professor knows 
not his audience. Some professors have ninety hearers; others, nine. 
The “ philosophical” faculty comprises all the philological, mathemati- 
" eal, physical and philosophical branches, and is destined as well for the 
students of the three professions as for those who prepare themselves 
for professorships in the same branches. Only practical exercises, 
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as chemical in the laboratory, chirurgical in the hospital, theological 
or philological in societies, etc., bring the professor into immediate re- 
Jation to a smaller number of students. After a study time of three years 
or more, the student ia, on his own application, examined; and if found 
sufficiently instructed, dismissed as a candidate. The students of medi- 
cine remain generally longer than others, and have, after the exami- 
nation, to defend a printed dissertation in a public disputation, for their 


The oldest university of the German empire is that in Prague. It 
was founded in 1348, by the emperor Charles IV, in his favorite resj- 
dence ; and began soon to flourish, like her sisters in Paris, Oxford, and 
Bologna. At the endof the century, it is said to have numbered more 
than twenty thousand students (10,000 in Bologna, in A.D.1260). They 
were divided into four “nations,” Bohemians (with Moravians and 
Hungarians), Saxons (with Danes and Swedes), Bavarians (with Aug- 
trians, Suabians, Franks, and Rhinelanders), and Polish. But this 
splendor lasted only a short time; for, in 1409, after some quarrel 
with the Bohemians, the Saxons, together with the Bavarians and 
Poles, quitted Prague and founded the high school (hohe schule, hoch- 
schule) or university in Leipzig. 

In 1865, the Latin school of Vienna, founded 1237 by the emperor 
Frederick IL of Hohenstaufen, in which also philosophy and the fine 
arts were taught, was changed into a university by the foundation of 
some professorships for law and medicine, and afterwards for theology 
(1884). The four nations here were the Austrians, Hungarians, Sax- 
ons and Rhinelanders. Vienna was soon followed by Heidelberg, 1887, 
Cologne,1388, Erfurt, 1892, Wiirzburg, 1403, etc. The universities are 
now Konigsberg for Prussia, Berlin for Brandenburg, Breslau for 
Silesia, Greifswalde for Pomerania, Rostock for Mecklenburg, Bonn for 
the Rhineland, Kiel for Schleswig-Holstein, Leipzig for Saxony, Halle 
(Wittenberg, 1502—1815) for the province of Saxony, Jena for the 
‘Saxon duchies, Gittingen for Hanover, etc., Tabingen for Wirtem- 
berg, Heidelberg (and the catholic Freiburg) for Baden, Marburg and 
Giessen for the two Hegses, Erlangen for Franconia, Munich for Ba- 
waria, Vienna, Prague, etc. for Austria. As tothe Austrian univer- 
sities, however, it must be mentioned, that they have a different organi- 
gation from those in other German States, and that they, except Vien- 
na and Prague, which have, in spite of the prejudice of non-Austrian 
Germans, a celebrated name throughout the States for their physical 
and medical learning, have no just claim to rank with the universities 
qut of Austria. 

A university has four faculties. faculty has three kinds of 
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teachers, called professores publici ordinarii, p. p.0., prof. extraordinarit, 
p.e., and privatdocenten. Only the ordinary professors are members of the 
faculty, and of the senate consisting nearly of all the p.p.o. The sen- 
ate of Leipzig numbers 40 members and upwards. At the head of the sen- 
ate and of the whole institution stands the Rector, elected for one year by 
and out of the senate, or Prorector in those States where the prince 
himself is the permanent rector. On the 31st of October, the anniver- 
sary day of the Reformation, yearly celebrated in Saxony, the rector in 
Leipzig abdicates in the “aula” of the “ augusteum,” after having given 
a short account of the last year. Then the professor of eloquence and 
poetry (formerly Hermann) speaks a Latin oration, and “his magnifi- 
cence,” the new rector, is installed for the next year. He is the highest 
administrative and judicial officer, without having, of course, the man- 
ual labor of it. He presides in the senate and court, but every branch 
has its particular functionaries. There ia a royal judge appointed with 
two secretaries, a treasurer with several clerks for the administration of 
the university estates and capital, and plenty of other officers down to 
the prison keeper, who has about thirty “carcers” under his care, 
sometimes full, often containing but one or two chief malefactors, who 
are confined to their solitary residences perhaps for half a year and 
more. The wealth of the university in Leipzig is immense. Besides 
the large foundations for the professors, there are nearly a thousand 
“ stipendia” for students belonging to certain families or towns etc., and 
most of them paying a yearly rent of thirty dollars. 

The larger universities have from 50 to 107 professors (in Leipzig 69), 
for each important branch of science one prof. publ. ord., who is bound to 
teach it, yet at the same time he is allowed to lecture on whatever he 
pleases (some time ago the government prevented certain political lec- 
tures). The number of p. p.o. in Leipzig is at least forty ; that of the p. 
extraor., who have generally small salaries, and of the privatdocenten, 
who have none at all, is varying and unlimited. Most professors give. 
one lecture “publicly,” as it is called, meaning gratis (a p. publicus o. 
is ‘bound to do it), and another “privately” i. e. for pay. The ex- 
penses of the student in this respect are not large. To become a pri- 
vatdocent, the scholar must receive the permission of “habilitation” 
from the faculty, and then, like any p. p. o., present a dissertation and 
defend it against the attacks of those professors, who are willing and 
able to censure him. Any vacant ord. professorship is filled by the 
election of one by the government, out of three nominated by the fac- 
ulty. At the head of the faculty stands a dean, “decanus.” 

The new student, when he has made up his mind what course to 

pursue, looks into the lecture catalogue, index lectionum, or on the 
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blackboard (posted at some conspicuous place in the buildinga,and con- 
taining the notices of the professors), to choose four or six lectures to 
his liking. Some experienced friends advise him, and he acts accord- 
ingly. A student of theology, for instance, used to hear in Leipzig (in 
the first term of five months), historical introduction to the Scriptures 
by Winzer, Matthew or Luke by Theile, the psalms by Fleischer or 
- Brockhaus, logic by Drobisch, anthropology by Heinroth, a Greek 
author by Hermann ; in the following terms the Romans or Hebrews 
by Winer, history of the church by Niedner, dogmatic by Winer or 
Grossmann, pastoral theology by Krehl, moral philosophy by Harten- 
stein, etc. Others may have attended the lectures of other professors 
on the same subjects, but all generally hear in the first year exegetical 
lessons on the Gospel besides philosophical and philological lectures, 
in the second year on church-history and on the epistles, in the third 
year on dogmatic and pastoral theology. When they apply for the 
theological examination, they must show a list of the most necessary 
lectures attested by the respective professors as having been attended. 
But this might require only a few hours’ attendance and the subscrib- 
ing of the name on the circulating sheet, since the professor is unable 
to control his hearers, whom he does not know, or to convict them of 
non-attendance. The subscription, or the payment, is what he testifies 
by his name. However, the examination will show the echolar. Many 
a first rate gentleman, accomplished in all the worldly wisdom, which 
the university life imparts, has been transferred to another year or to 
another business, after he had received a zero in Hebrew or in any 
other of the five or six theological branches. Many a first rate talker 
in his mother tongue, who could not express distinctly his feelings and 
meaning in a dead or outlandish jargon, sounding alinost “ like Dutch,” 
(as the proverb runs, though there is probably no language on earth 
coming nearer the English than that same Dutch) “ fell through,” as it 
is called, in distinction from “came through.” A favorable result of 
the examination in Leipzig, which makes the student candidate of the- 
ology, is a good recommendation to the second or State-examination, two 
years afterwards, which is to declare him candidate for the ministry, 
by Ammon, Wahl, Kiuffer, Lange in Dresden. This gives him the 
undoubted right, — to wait ten years more for a ministry, if he is not so 
lucky as to come in before by the favor of some private “ collator” i. e. 
country nobleman or city senate. There are two such examinations, 
also, for the lawyer, the former being theoretical, the latter practical. 
Only the physician, when he has made his examination, and for his de- 
gree the disputation, may go and practise, wherever he pleases. 

The philosuphical faculty has a nearer relation to the three sister- 
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faculties, than they have to each other. To be sure the theologian may 
attend a lecture on anatomy, or the lawyer and physician may hear Wi- 
ner on Protestantism and Catholicism ; however, either of the three 
has a more intimate intercourse with the philosophical branches, i. é. 
with logic, psychology, metaphysics, moral philosophy, history, Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, mathematics, astronomy, natural philosophy, natural 
history, etc. than the three have with each other. There have been 
five professors lecturing on philosophy proper (the most popular, Dro- 
bisch and Hartenstein, are disciples of Herbart); seven on classical 
philology, four on history and polity, Wachsmuth, Politzf, Bilau, 
Fiathe, one on astronomy, Mobius, one on zodlogy, Schwagrichen, one 
on mineralogy, Naumann, one on botany, one on chemistry, one on 
hataral philosophy, Fechner, one on mathematics, Drobisch, two on 
pedagogy, two for Hebrew and Arabic, one on old German litera- 
ture, Haupt, and several on the modern languages. 

There being in Leipzig about three hundred students of each of the 
three professions, the chief lectures in those faculties are always at- 
tended by a large audience, but those in the philosophical faculty, how- 
ever excellent they may be, have sometimes but a féw hearers, (Hegel 
had in the first term at Heidelberg only four students, and was com- 
forted by the theologian, Paulus, the leader of the “ Rationalists,” that 
he himself had sometimes lectured for not more than five. Several 
lectures are discontinued in the first week. The number of students 
exclusively devoted to theoretical, i. e. philosophical, philological, etc. 
Jearning is of course small, because rich estates or poor professorships 
are but rare articles after all, in common life, and it would be still 
smaller if it did not contain a good many non-Saxons or non-Germans. 
Of the twenty or twenty-five philologists in Leipzig ten years ago, 
there were scarcely more than ten born in the kingdom of Saxony. 
But, as it has been mentioned already, the philosophical faculty is not 
only intended for the few who prepare themselves for the chairs of 
their teachers, but also for the great mass of professional students, who, 
however, as it has been always complained of, avail themselves too 
little of the advantage to improve more and more in the liberal and hu- 
manistic learning, which they acquired in the gymnasia. Scarcely two 
come from those quarters, it is true, to hear lectures on the Integral 
Calculus, on archaeology or syntax, etc.; but there are generally 
enough to make a considerable audience in logic, psychology, history, 
etc., especially new-comers or fiichse (foxes) as they are nicknamed by 
their older fellows. 

The importance of a university depends partly on the size and wealth 
of the State, and partly on the temporary excellence of most or several 
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of the professors. About fifty years ago, the little Jena had Schiller, 
Fichte, Schelling, Schlegel, Hegel and other distinguished men. The 
university at Giessen, in the grand-duchy of Hesse, is one of the small- 
est, but Liebig has given her a new lustre, and the government, anx- 
ious to detain him, has gracefully vouchsafed to make him baron. Of 
course, Giessen is now the resort of many students of chemistry from 
all parts of Germany and from other countries. Students of law went 
to Heidelberg, to hear Thibaut and Mittermaier, physicians to Vienna, 
Prague or Wiirzburg (Julius Hospital), philosophers to Berlin (Hegel 
T 1831, ete.) or Munich (Schelling, now in Berlin), or Gottingen 
(Herbart f ), theologians to Halle (Tholuck, etc.) or to Leipzig (Wi- 
ner and Niedner), or to Berlin (Schleiermachert, Neander). But 
most of the professional students remain in their respective State uni- 
versities. And even the smallest universities, Rostock, Kiel, Mar- 
burg, Giessen, Jena, Erlangen, have at any time a number of stars, 
either shining in the modest dress of privatdocenten, or with the 
splendor of titles. But when the light has reached the eyes of richer 
universities, it is soon transferred to a larger sphere, sometimes in an 
ungenial region or after the fire of genius has gone out. Berlin (since 
1810) and Munich are new universities, transferred from Frankfort 
on the Oder and Landshut, but in consequence of their being situated 
in capitals and near the heart of the “ Landsvater,” they have the 
greatest number of students. Berlin has about 1600. Jena about 
875. The university in Vienna was closed last year, the “academic 
legion” having been the chief corporation of the revolution, and the 
“ Aula,” Vienna’s Faneuil Hall. Gottingen was once great under Min- 
chausen’s curatorship, having Michaelis, Heyne, Heeren, Herbart, 
Gauss, Ottfried Miller, etc., but a good deal of her renown since the 
Duke of Cumberland became king of Hanover, 1837, has disappeared. 
Seven celebrated professors protested against his arbitrary changes, 
and were compelled to resign. They were Ewald the orientalist, Al- 
brecht, Weber, now in Leipzig, Gervinus, now in Heidelberg, Jacob 
and Wilbelm Grimm, now in Berlin, and Dahlmann, now in Bonn. 
Ewald has lately returned to Gottingen. 

For the students of philology Leipzig has been for fifty years a fa- 
vorite resort. The lately deceased Hermann was the magnet. His 
fame had been on the increase since the beginning of the century, and ’ 
when it had spread farthest, his vitality had not decreased. The min- 
iatera of education in Russia and France, Uwaroff and Cousin, were 
seen sitting on the old benches in his lecture-room, and the former 
numbered even among his friends. Also the present Secretary of the 
Board of Education in Massachusettss, Dr. Sears, has listened to the 
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éloquent wisdom of the great master, and has, together with the Pro- 
fessors, Edwards of Andover, and Felton of Cambridge, laid down in 
the “ Classical Studies” a noble gift on the altar of learning and edu- 
cation. In 1840, when Hermann had been doctor of philosophy for 
fifty years, all the universities of Europe vied with each other in pre- 
senting their homage by depaties, diplomas or poems. Scholars of all 
kinds had held back their new books for the great day, to dedicate 
them to him; others had written literary dissertations only for that 
occasion. The government, which had created him long before “ Com- 
thur” of the “order of merit,” presented his son, Conrad Hermann, 
with a “stipendium” for three yedrs, to study in some other universi- 
ties in Germany. The Greek Society gave him a tabula votiva of 
silver, with an inscription on one side, and the names of the “ Sodales” 
on the other. 

Gottf. Hermann was born in Leipzig, and spent nearly all his life 
in the same city. The classical air of the gymnasium could not but 
inspire the highly gifted youth with love for ancient literature, and 
excite the desire of continual communion with the favorite studies. 
At that time very few devoted themselves exclusively to philology, 

and only such as purposed to pursue the “academical career,” and 
to become university professors of classical literature. The profes- 
sorships in the gymnasia were commonly filled by such candidates of 
theology, as iri addition to their required studies (das Brodstudium) 
had, while at the university, most successfully continued their classical 
studies. G. Hermann, when entering the high school, chose, like his 
father, the study of law, and had almost finished his course, when 
he exchanged the corpus juris for the corpus poetarum graecorum. 
Classical learning is much indebted to Prof. Reiz (Plauti Rudens, 
1784. Herodotus, etc.) whose learning, taste and teaching talent were 
able to win the young Hermann for a field in which his genius had s 
larger scope than ir the dull and mouldy pages of Tribonian. Her- 
mann remembered him always with respect and gratitude. The noted 
to Viger, inserted in Hermann’s edition, will carry his name with that 
of his celebrated disciple down to classical scholats of coming ages. 
With 1790 Hermann’s academical and literary career commenced. The 
“ Elementa artis metricae,” * Epitome” and “ Handbuch” showed him 
aoon to the world as a scholar of the first order. With philosophical 
sagacity he analyzed the metrical laws of the ancients, and though 
there may be in the introduction too much of Kant’s categories, his 
attachment to Kantianism, like that of Schiller, could not but bear fine 
fruits of independent research. His grammatical writings, “de Emen- 
danda Rat. Graec. Grammaticae I. 1801; Adnot. ad Vigerum; de 
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Particula, dy,” efc., showing 4 thorough acquaintance with atthors and 
grammarians, and an unusual acuteness of judgment, made him the 
first authority in grammatical learning. His editions of Aristotle dé 
Arte Poet. 1802, Eurip. Hecuba, 1800, Homeri hymni, 1806, Orphica, 
1806, Sophocles after Erfurdt, 1809, Euripides, etc. completed his re- 
nown. It is true, he has published no popular grammar like Buttmann 
or Kihner, but he gave ew principles and hew thaterials to others 
for writing common books in sysfematical artangement. It is not less 
true, that his editions never have beeti nor will be favorite school 
books, because they contain very little matter suited to the wants and 
tastes of younger students. He intended to emend thé text, not to 
explain it. He purposed to show the right way to other critics; and 
to prepare the field for tedchers or editors who sow the classical seed 
by books or recitations. According to the different character of thé 
university and gymnasium, the professors of the former have to pro- 
mote learning as such by new theories and new researches, whereas 
those of the latter have to make it popular by a new method or the skil- 
ful application of an old one. Hence popular school editions are, gene- 
Fally speaking, written by gymnasia professors,as Kriger, Anabasis and 
Thucydides, Kihner, Tusculan Questions, Stallbaum, Plato, Matthiae, 
Cic. Orat. Select., etc., Wunder, Sophocles, Wagner, Virgil, Herzog, 
Caesar, Doering, Horace, Goeller, Thucydides, Ridiger, Demosthenes 
Olynth., Jacobs, Lucian, Fabri, Sallust, Livy, etc. Besides the above 
named books, we have a treasure of classical learning in the many 
treatises on various subjects, published in “ Programms” or reviews. 
The former we owe to his function as professor of eloquence and poe- 
try, which obliged him to write at all public occasions the university- 
programme, i. e. a dissertation, followed on the last page by the invi- 
tation or other communications in the name of the university. (The 
gymnasia professors write them by turns.) They are all, together with 
prefaces, poems and letters, collected in the six volumes of his Opus- 
cula. They contain “De mythologia Graecorum antiquissima, 1817, 
De historiae graecae primordiis, 1818, a number of researches on 
Aeschylus’ tragedies, and the great review of Aeschyli Eumenides, 
ed. by C. O. Miller in Gottingen, 1833, almost a complete commen- 
tary and as valuable as Miiller’s edition itself. In length it is only 
surpassed by Ed. Wunder’s “ recension” of Lobeck’s Ajax, and by 
Hermann’s “ tiber Herrn Prof. Boeckh’s Behandlung der griech. In- 
schriften, 1826, 8. vs. Boeckh’s corpus inscriptionum graecarum, 2 
vols. 1825.” The “ Incredibilia” were directed vs. Schaefer, with whom 
a dispute had arisen on account of some remark in the preface to Vi- 
ger. If his literary disputes were to be judged by the most rigid mo- 
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ralist, he might perhaps receive some little censure for his quarrel with 
Schaefer, but certainly would be acquitted on any other account. His 
disputes with Bockh and O. Miller may by a phrenologist be traced 
to large combativeness ; but by others they are considered as the neces- 
sary results of opposite positions in the field of science, and hallowed 
by many useful and interesting results. We remember well, that 
in the lecture on mythology, the views of “ Professor Miller” (Prole- 
gomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie, 1825) were sharply, 
sometimes even scornfully contradicted, and that in the Pindar-lecture 
many Bockhiana were unpardonably rejected, but Hermann was critic 
by profession, and the students wanted not to hear a school-like gene- 
alogy of the gods, with a chronological account of their exploits, etc., 
but the principles of the science in general, and the peculiar views of 
Hermann in opposition to other chief masters. The amiability of his 
character blunted generally the sharp point of his criticism. Hence he 
was feared, not hated by his opponents, respected by all, and loved, sin- 
cerely and warmly loved, by his disciples. The scholar Hermann was 
only surpassed by the teacher Hermann. The most elegant Latin 
was flowing from his lips, while all eyes of the audience were rivetted 
upon him with unbroken attention. The most tasteful combination of 
critical and explanatory matter, laid the author open in all his beauty 
and strength. When the passage was rugged, a conjecture smoothed 
the way, and each hearer was gliding along convinced, that if the pro- 
posed reading was not the genuine one, it was the better one. The 
hour passed rapidly, but the thinking hearer had enough to reflect upon 
for a whole day. Hermann gave always six lectures a week, from 11 
till 12 every day ; on a Greek author, rarely on a play of Plautus or 
Terence, four: times; and on mythology, metre, Greek syntax, and 
similar subjects, twice, i.e. on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The latter 
were given in German. In the first days of a new term, the “ Audi- 
torium” was always crowded, many “hospites” being there to see and 
hear, once at least, the great man of whom they had heard so much; 
and throughout the term we seldom found, on the four days (“ publice”)$ 
less than fifty hearers. The “wissenschaftlichen” lectures were at- 
tended by scarcely any others than philologists ; yet, since nearly all 
of these were present, the audience numbered at least twenty. 

' Hermann’s colleagues were formerly Chr. Daniel Beck, the polyhis- 
tor, author of an history of the world, 1787, remarkable for the 
completeness of the literature, of a “ Grundriss der archaeologie,” 1816 ; 
of “ de philologia saeculi Ptolem. 1818; Observ. critt. histor.” 1821, etc. 
and editor of Plato, 1813, of the “ Commentarii in Aristophenem, ete. ; 
Carl Beier, the editor of Cicero de Officiis, 1820, Caelius, 1828, and 
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Benj. Weiske, the editor of Xenophon, 1798, Longinus, eto.} G. H. 
Schaefer, the editor of the apparatus ad Demoethenem, Gregory of 
Corinth, of the Corpis Poetarum Graecoram, Tauchn. 1810, ete. 
They were succeeded afterwards by A. Westermann, who lectured 
exclusively on Greek authors, and partieularly en the orators ; also on 
the Greek inscriptions; on Greek literatare, etc. His history of Greek 
and Roman eloquence is his greatest work and highly thought of. 
Reinhold Klotz is the representative of Romati learning m Leipzig. 
As Beier was bold, so prudent and citcumspect is Klote iti the use 
of the Codices (diplomatische kritik), and his editions of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, 8 vol., Fuscul. Disp., Laelius and Cato; show his eritieal taste 
and Roman scholarship in the most favorable light. A critical edition 
of all of Cicero’s Works has been expected for a long time by all the 
friends of the great statesman and philosopher. Klotz is still young, 
about forty-three, but his active mind has been very prodactive. He 
_ has published Clemens Alexandrinus, Terentit Conicediae, with 
the ¢mended commentaries of Douat and Eugraphies, Devarius, a 
translation of Cicero’s philosophical works, ete., and edited with the 
celebrated conrector of the Thomas-school, J. Ch. Jahn, the Philolo- 
gischen Jabrbicher, and has been, since Jahn’s death, its chief editor, 
with the assistance of Prof. Dietsch of Grimma. The last works of the 
greatest importance, but not yet finished, are his Rémische Literatur 
geschichte, and his Latin-German lexicon. They bid fair to eave 
Bahr’s Rom. Literatur, 1828; and Freund’s Lexicon, behind, May 
the publisher of the lexicon, in Brunswick, net be preverted by 
the present unfavorable circumstarices, from continuing it! W. A. 
Becker, who died in 1846, was, previously to his appointment, pro- 
fessor in Meissen, attd labored in the tuiversity about ten years. His 
“ Gallus,” “Charicles,” and “Roman Antiquities,” ate the popelar 
monuments of his archaeological learning, perbape less various and 
universal, but more exact and systematical than that of the celebrated 
Bottiger of Dresden (Sabina, Amalthea, Andeutangen gu Vortragen 
fiber Archaeologie, 1806, Vasengemalde, etc.), Mor, Haupt, Her. 
mann’s son-in-law, now P. O. of old German: literature, used to lectare 
&s privatdocent on Catullus and other Latin poets with mueh suceéss, 
The two rectors of the gymnasia in Leipzig, Stallbaum the celebrated 
Platonist, and Nobbe the editor of Cicero’s fragments, are also profess. 
ors of the university ; yet, being sufficiently oecupied with their inpor- 
tant chief business, make very little use of their academical professot- 
ship. Wilhelm and Ludwig Dindorf, formerly connected with the ani- 
versity, retired a long time since and devoted themselves entitely to 
writing and publishing. To these philological professors must be added 
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the P. P. O. of history, Wilhelm Wachsmuth, the far renowned author 
of the “ Hellenische Alterthumskunde,” etc. His Lectures on Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, and on ancient history, are well attended by 
the philologists, as they deserve to be. 

This description may have given a fair idea of the opportunities 
which the universities generally, and that in Leipzig particularly, af- 
ford to a classical student. Yet, the character of philological studies 
being such as to require much reading and personal research, the stu- 
dent, the more he advances, loses the more interest in lectures. 
He needs particular exercises, in order to bring out his discoveries 
and to be corrected or encouraged. After passive hearing and solitary 
study, he needs some social activity, to consolidate and to enlarge his 
learning. And these wants were admirably provided for, at least for 
those who were able to testify sufficient scholarship. Having been, 
for three or four terms, an attentive listener to the best teachers, the 
student contrived to be admitted into the philological seminary. For 
that end he presented a Latin composition, on a Greek or Roman 
author, to the two leaders, Hermann, director, and Klotz, adjunct, and 
if approved by them, he could expect to be accepted in the course of 
the year; if not, he tried a second time and then gave it up. The num- 
ber of members was, according to the statutes, limited to twelve, but 
almost never exceeded nine. Some of them belonged to it for three and 
more years. They assembled on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 
5 o'clock, around a broad table in Hermann’s lecture-room. Hermann 
conducted the Greek exercises, and Klotz the Latin. Euripides’ Me- 
dea, and Cicero’s four orations against Verres, were the two pieces 
explained in the winter term of 1838. Both professors were regularly 
present. A member lectured for nearly one hour, on twenty or more 
verses Of Euripides, or on a chapter of Cicero, beginning where his 
predecessor had left off the last time. After he had finished, the other 
members, from the oldest down to the youngest, reviewed the lecture 
and criticised with sharp Latin tongues. The professor of the respec- 
tive branch was judge, and condemned or acquitted the defendant in 
doubtful cases. When the youngest member had spoken, in case 
something was left to him by his more fortunate superiors, the pro- 
fessor was the last opponent, and reviewed those passages on which 
he had not decided before. All the members will agree with us, that 
these exercises were as interesting as useful, and will always with joy 
and gratitude recollect the seminary-meetings of their university life. 

Of different character and standing was the Greek Society. If the 
candidate had been successful with his request and critical essay, the ” 
new member had to defend his composition against some opponent, who 
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had studied it through. The other members were silent listeners ; and, 
since they knew not more of the matter in dispute than what they 
heard from the mouth of the opponent, were not always much interested. 
Hermann had the last word. The Society assembled on Fridays, at 
five, around the same table, as above. The compositions were all criti- 
cal. Each member, by turns, laid down the fruits.of eight or more 
months’ studies before the eyes of his adversary, who labored generally 
in the same or a neighboring field, and of the president. In the course 
of the disputation, he soon became convinced of his fallibility, how 
brilliant soever the general results of his researches might have been. 
Many discoveries respecting Greek authors, grammar, history, philoso- 
phy, antiquities, etc., were here spoken of for the first time. 

Hermann is dead. The society is closed. But the grateful remem- 
brance of the living members and the literary productions of the de- 
ceased ones, will never cease to make known Hermann’s amiability 
and scholarship to the coming generations. To speak further of the 
extent and importance of Hermann’s school seems to be superfluous. 
Tt will be understood, that the number of all his pupils, who studied 
philology under him without becoming members of his society, is more 
than twenty times larger, to say nothing of such as attended his leo- 
tures for one or two terms. 

In Berlin, the philological department is represented by illustrious 
names, and Bockh’s “school” is often mentioned not next, but beside 
and in opposition to Hermann’s school. And, indeed, who does not ad- 
mire the learning of the editor of Pindar, Corpus inscriptionum Gr., 
Philolaos,1819, Plat. Min. 1806, of the author of Staatshaushalt, d. Ath., 
de Trag. Graec. Principibus,1808, and of the many excellent essays in 
the “ Abhandlungen der Berl. Akademie,” etc. His antiquarian learn- 
ing and historical sagacity, combined with a profound knowledge of the 
Greek language and literature, make him a worthy successor of the 
celebrated founder of the “ Alterthumswissenschaft” (science of anti- 
quity), F. A. Wolf (prof. first in Halle; then in Berlin, 1824. “ Darst. 
der Alterthumsw. nach Begriff, Umfang, Zweck und Werth” im Mu- 
seum der Alterthumsw. Berl. 1847. Vorl. iiber Encyclopédie der A., 
her. 1831.). And in this respect he is perfectly equal to Hermann, in 
whom the most thorough acquaintance with all the grammatical, me- 
trical, critical, and aesthetical niceties was combined with a profound 
knowledge of Greek antiquities. That he has been considered inferior 
to Hermann as teacher, may lie, therefore, not in the measure of learn- 
ing or talent, but in the very differences which made them separate 
leaders. Right understanding and tasteful explanation of the classics is 
the chief thing, to which all the future professors of philology aspire, 
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and in the same degree as the systematical bopk on antiquities may be 
a treasure for students of all countries and time, the variegated lecture 
on an author will be the best teacher of an audience eager to learn 
method and skill not to be acquired out of books. Bockh and Her- 
mann were obliged te make the reading of clasaics their principal bagi- 
ness as professors; and though Bockh certainly is an excellent ex- 
pounder, plain, clear, and exact, Hermann had the advantage of 
being in his proper sphere, and thus could nat be either surpassed 
or reached. And as to antiquities of all kinds, though he never at- 
tained the systematical accuracy of Bockb, O. Miller, or Wachemuath, 
the sporadiecal flashes of lightning which, here and there, penetrated the 
darkness of antiquity, sufficed tothe hearer who was either aequaint- 
ed already with the common materials, or could supply at home the 
deficiencies by reading the respective standard books. What Hermann 
has been for the classical studies, is Bockh for the studies of antiquity ; 
yet it is natural, that they continually crossed each other’s ways, so 
however, that Hermann used the antiquities, and Bockh the classics 
merely as instruments. Hence as Hermann’s school bas been produc 
tive of excellent classical teachers and critics, 30 Bockh’s disciples 
have enriched the historical and antiquarian literature by valua- 
ble books and monographies. But many philologists of the Berlin 
school are distinguished by peculiar excellences. The following mem- 
bers of the Greek Society at Leipzig, Leopold Ranke, the great histo- 
rian, W. A. Beckerf, Ed. Platner, “der griech. Process,” “Stadt Rom.” 
C. F. Hermann, P. O. in Gottingen, author of “ Staatsalterthiimer,” 
Westermann, etc., are well known for their historical or archaeologieal 
learning. But it will not be forgotten, that this branch was represented 
in Leipsig formerly by Ch. D. Beck,t and afterwards by W. Wach- 
smuth and W.A. Becker, whilein Berlin C. Tim. Zumpt, Immanuel 
Bekker, Lachmann, Trerdelenberg, and Franz, are renowned a 
grammarians and critica ; beside the archaeologists Ed. Gerhard, co- 
editor of “ Beschreibung Rom’s,” etc, Panofka, “res Samioram,” 
Curtius and others. Bockh had one great rival, who bade fair to sur- 
pass the fame of his friend — O. Miller in Gottingen, who died a few 
years ago during his travels in Greece. Hermann had none, yet he had 
the satisfaction to see himself overtaken by the body of his disciples. 
The chief professors, in short, of the universities are members of his 
Society: in Konigaberg, the veteran Lobeck; in Gottingen, C. F. Her- 
mann; in Breslau, Passow,t C. E. Ch. Schneider; in Munich, 
Thiersch, the author of a Greek grammar with special regard to the 
Homeric dialect, of many essays in the Acta philolog.Monac.,etc., and the 
great champion of classical learning in Baypria, algo a zealous member 
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ef the Philolagical Associations in Germany ; in Jena, Hand; in Mar- 
burg, Th. Bergk ; in Leipzig, Westermann and Klotz ; in Berlin, Franz 
and Trendelenberg; in gymn. in Berlin, Meineke and Bonitz ; in Ros- 
tock, Fritzsche ; in Bonn, Nake,f Ritschl; in Petersburg, Graefe; in 
Dorpat, Stephani, etc. Besides, as it will be seen in the list of the 
members of the Greek Society, the Hermannists are to be found as 
professors and presidents of the colleges (gymnasia) throughout all 
Germany. Of course, there have been and are besides Hermann and 
Hermann’s school, many classical scholars of the first order, as Fr. 
Jacobs in Gotha,f the great Hellenist, Creuzer and Bahr in Heidel- 
berg, Osann in Giessen, Eichstadtt and Gottling in Jena, Doederlein 
in Erlangen, Bernbardy in Halle, Schomann in Griefswalde, Nitzach 
in Kiel, Welcker in Bonn, Walz in Tibingen, Bachmann, Tafel, 
Schneidewin, Forchhammer, Lehrs, Nagelbach, Spitzner, Kreissig, 
Alschefski, Weissenborn, Wagner, Ellendt, etc., and more, whose 
names will be found in the following collection of philological choice 
books. 

We hope that a selection of books will not be unwelcome to such as 
are not well acquainted with the philological literature. We have enu- 
merated only books of established fame, or useful editions, in order to 
make it not only practical but aleo trustworthy as far as our authority 
is concerned, by excluding nearly all the productions of the last few 
years. These can be easily supplied out of the philological literature 
of the day, yet are not likely to make these celebrated works or edi- 
tions superfluous. | 


Hoffmann, die Alterthumswissenchaft, 1835. Wachsmuth, hellen. Alterthums- 
kunde, 4 vols. 2 ed. Hermann, C. Fr. hellen. Staatsalterthtmer, 2 ed. 1836. Bockh, 
die Staatshaushaltung der Athener. 2.1817. Schdmann, antiquitates jur. publ. 
Graec. 1838. Meier and Schomann, der attische Process, 1824. Tittmann. griech. 
Staatsverfassungen, 1822. Hllmann, Staatsrecht des Alterthums, 1820. Heeren, 
Ideen, 1793, etc. Heffter, die athen. Gerichtsverfussung, 1822. Platner, dcr Pro- 
cess und die Klagen bei den Attik. 1824, Schomann, de comitiis Atheniensium, 
1819. Hegewisch, die griech. Colonien, 1808. 2. O. Miiller, die Dorier; Orcho- 
menos; Aiginetica. Drumann, Verfall der griech. Staaten, 1820. Manso, Sparta, 
1800. 3. Hock, Kreta, 1823.3. Mannert, Geogr. der Gr. und Rom. 1788. sq. 14. 
(VII. VIIL) Kruse, Hellas, 1825.3. Hiillmann, Handelsgeschichte der Griechen, 
1839. Creuzer, Symbolik u. Mythologie, 1821 sq.— I. H. Voss, Antisymb. 1824. 
O. Miller, Prolegomena zu einer wissensch. Mythologie, 1825. Lobeck, Aglao- 
phamus s. de theol. myst. Gr. causis, 1829. 2. Buttmann, Mythologus, 2. Winck- 
elmann, Geschichte der Kiinste des Alt. 1764.2. O. Miiller, Handbuch der Ar- 
chaeologie, 2 ed. 1836. Becker, Charicles. Meiners, Gesch. der Wissensch. in 
Gr. u. R. 1781.2 Bode, Gesch. der hellen. Dichtkunst, 1836.3. Jitter, H. Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, 1829 sq. Westermann, Gesch. der Beredsamkeit in Gr. 
1833. (Creuzer, die historische Kunst der Gr. 1803. Voss, de historicis graecis 
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1651. cur. Westermann, 1888. Boeckh, corpus inscriptionam Gr. 1828. 2 fol. — 
Hermann’s rec. 1826. F. Cramer, Gesch. der Erziehung im Alt 1832. A. Cra- 
mer, de educ. p. apud Ath. 1833. 

Niebuhr, romische Geschichte. Wachsmuth, altere Gesch. des rém. Staats. 
1819. Drumann, Gesch. Roms, 1833 seq. Reiff, G. der rom. Birgerkriege, 1825. 
2. QO. Miiller, die Etrusker, 1828. 2. Hopfensack, de Roman. manic. et colon. 
1825. Hopfensack, Staatsrecht der rom. Unterthanen, 1829. Walter, Gesch. des 
rom. Rechts, 1834. Rein, das rém. Privatrecht, 1835. Hartung, die Religion der 
Romer, 1836.2. Platner, Gerhard etc. Besch. der Stadt Rom, 1829.3. Becker, 
B. d. Stadt. Rom. Creuzer, Abriss der rom. Antiquitéten. Becker, Gallus, 2 ed. 
von Rein. Bottiger, Sabina, 1806.2. Bahr, Gesch. der rom. Literatur, 1828. 2. 
Klotz, G. der rom. L. I. 1844. Voss. de historicis latinis, 1627. Krause, vitae et 
fragm. histor. Rom. 1833. 

F. A. Wolf's Vorlesungen, herausg. 1831 sq. G. Hermanni, opuscala, 6. Ja- 
cobs’ vermischte schriften, akad. Reden. Bentleii opuscala philologica. L. 1781. 
Ruhnkenii opuscula, ed. Friedemann. 1828. Heynii, opuscula. A. Matthiae, 
miscellanea philolog. etc. Madvig’s opuscula. Creuzer’s meletemata Luzac, 
lectiones Atticae, 1809. Geel’s anecdota Hemsterhus.,etc. Wolf u. Battmann’s Ma- 
seum der Alterthumswissenschaft.t Welcker u. Naeke’s Rheinisches Museum.f 
Jahnt u. Klots Philologische JahrbOcher. Stephani thesaurus gr. ed. Hase, 
Dindorf, etc. Paris. Passow, Pape, Seiler and Jacobitz, Rost, griech. Lexica. 
Damm, lexicon Homericum ed. Rost. Buttmann, lexilogus. Gesner thesaurus 
1. lat. Facciolati and Forcellini thesaurus |. lat. 4. Freund, Georges, Klotz, lat. 
Lexica. Buttmann, grosse griech. Grammatik, 2. Formenlehre. Buttmann, 
Matthiae, Rost, Kiihner, griech, Schulgr. Rudimanni grammatica, ed. Stallbaum 
Schneider, C. L., lat. Formenlehre, 3. Reisig’s Vorlesangen iiber lat. Gramm. 
von Hase. Zuampt, Billroth, Weissenborn, Madvig, Kroger, lat. Schulgr. Her- 
mann’s Vigerus. Klotz’s Devarius. Hartung’s Partikell. Bos’ ellips. graec. ed. 
Schaefer. Hermann, de partic. dv. Hand’s Tursellinus s.de partic. lat. Doeder- 
lein’s Etymol. u. Synonym. 6. Déderlein, Schmalfeld, etc. Syn. Hand's lat. Styl. 
Heinichen, lat. Stylistik. Krebs’ Antibarbarus. Krebs’ Guide, etc. Hermanni 
elementa — epitome a. metr. Friedmann, Pfau, Lebrb. 

Bibliotheca graeca in usum schol. edd. Jacobs et Rost. Anthologia graeca 
1794; cum notis Jacobsii 1798 sq. 8.— ed. min. in bi. gr. Oratores Attici, rec. L 
Bekker, B. 1823 seq.6. Medici graeci, ed. Kahn. 1821 sq. Poetae minores grae- 
ci, ed. Gaisford L. 1823. 5. Poetae mel. cd. Schneidewin. Rhetores graeci, 
ed Walz. 1832. Bekkeri anecdota 1821. 3. Historic. anttq. gr. fragmenta. ed. 
Creuzer, 1806. Geographi minores, ed. Bernhardy, 1827. 

Aeliani var. hist ill. Perizonius, 1701. Aeschinis Socr. dialogue ill. Fischer, 1786. 
Aeschinis Socr. dial. rec. Boeckh, 1810. Aeschinis orat. sel. ill. Bremi, 1824. Aeschyli 
trag. rec. ill. Schdtz 1782 seq. 4. Aeschyli rec. Wellauer (lexicon) 1823 sq.3. Aeschyli 
Eumenides erl. von O. Maller, 1888; Hermann’s rec.in op. VI. Welcker, die 
Aeschyl. Trilogi, 1824. Nachtrag, 1826. Hermann’s dissertat. Aesopi fab. ed. 
Hudson, Heusinger, Schaefer, 1810. Alcaei fragm. ed. Matthiae, 1827. Alcman. 
fr. ed. Welcker, 1815. Ammon gramm. ed. Valckenaer, 1739. 2 ed. 1822. Anac- 
reontis relig. ed. Bergk. Andocidis orat. rec. ill. Schiller. 1835. Sluiter lectiones 
Andocid. 1804, 1834. Apollodori bibl ed. Heyne, 1782, 1803. Appiani hist. ed. 
Schweighduser, 1785. 3. Arati phaenom. rec. Bekker, 1828. Archilochi fragm. 
ed. Liebel, 1812. Aristidis orat. rec. S. Dindorf, 1829. 3. Aristidis declam. Lep- 
tin. cam n. Maii al. ed. Grauert, 1827. Aristophanis com. rec. cam notis Branckii 

‘ al. Bekker, 1829. 5. Aristophanis ill. Bothe, in us. schol. Aristophanis Pilatus 
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ill. Hemsterhuys, L. 1811. Aristophanis Nubes ed. Hermann. 1830. Aristo- 
phanis Acharnes rec. Elmsley, 1820. Aristophanes Aves ill. Beck, 1782. Com- 
mentar in Ar. com. edd. Beck 1809 seq. et Dindorf 1821 seq. (ad edit. Invernitii 
1794. 2.) C. Ferd. Ranke, de Aristophanis vita. Rétecher, Aristophanes ond 
seine Zeit. Aristotelis opp. rec. Bekker. 1831. 4. scholia cur. Brandis. Aristote- 
lis de Arte poet. ed. Hermann, 1802. Aristotelis polit. ill. J. G. Schneider, 1809. 
2 Aristotelis polit. ill Gottling, 1824. Oeconomic. ed. G. 1830. Aristotelis 
ethica Nicom. ill. Zell. 1820. Aristotelis epitome logices ed Trendelenberg. 3 
ed. 1845. Aristotelis fragmenta ed. Neumann, 1827. Stahr, Aristoteles. Athe- 
naens, cum n. Casauboni al. ed. Schweighaeuser, comm. VI.—XIV. 1801 ff. 
Bacchylidis fragm. ed. Neue, 1823. Bion and Moschus, rec. Hermann. Calli- 
machi hymni, ed. cum n. Spanhemii, al. Ruhnk. Ernesti, 1761.2. Callini, Tyr- 
taci fragmenta ed. Bach. 1831. Franckii Callinus, 1816. Chariton com comment. 
ed. d'Orville, 1750. L. 1783. Choerili fragm. ed. Naeke, 1827. Cratini fragm. 
ed. Rankel, 1827. Ctesiae fragm. ed. Bahr, 1824. Demosthenis rec. Bekker 
in Orat. Att. Demosthenis or. sel. ill. Bremi in Bibl. Gr. Demosthenis or. 
Leptin. ed. Wolf, 1789. cur. Bremi, 1831. Demosthenis or. Midiana ed. Butt- 
mann, 1823. Demosthenis oratt. Philipp. ill. Voemel, 1829.— Rddiger, 1829. 
2 ed. Demosthenis or. Androt. ed. Funkhaenel, 1832. Apparatus crit. et. 
exeg. ad Dem. ed. Schaefer, 1824 ff. 5. ind. f. Seiler. Winiewski, comment. 
ad or. pro Corona, 1829. Alb. Becker, Demosthenes, 1816. Dem. Staats- 
reden tibers. von Jacobs, 1833. Dimarchi orat. ed. Schmidt, 1829. Dio 
Cassius, rec. ill. Reiske Sturz, 1894. 8 Diodorus Siculus, rec. L. Dindorf, 
1826. 4. Diogenes Laertius rec. Longolius, 1789. 2. Dionysii Hal. historio- 
graphica ed. C. §. Kroger, 1823. Dionysii Hal. de composit. verb. ed. Schae- 
fer, 1808. Dionysii Hal. ars rhet. ed. Schott, 1704. Empedoclis fragm. ed. Sture, 
1805. Ephori fragm. ed. Marx, 1815. Enpictet. philos. monum. ed. Schweighau- 
ser, 1799.8. Epicuri fragm. ed. Orelli, 1818. Etymologicam Magnum ed. Syl- 
burg, 1594. 1816.— Et Gad. ed. Starz, 1818. LEunapii vitas sophistarum ed. Bois- 
sonade, 1822. Euphonion. fragm. ed, Meineke, 1823. Euripidis trag.ed Matthiae, 
1813 ff. not. VI. VII. VIII. Euripidis trag. ed Pflugk and Klotz, 1829. ff. in 
Bibl. gr. Euripidis trag. rec. Hermann. LEanripidis Phoenissae. ed. Valckenaer, 
1755. L. 1824.2. Euripidis Hippolytus ed. Valckenaer, 1767. L. 1823. Enuripi- 
dis Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Phoenissae rec. Porson. 1824. Euripidis Medea 
Hermanni not. 1823. Bacchae, 1821. Heraclid. rec. Elmsley. Euripidis Suppli- 
ces, 1763. L. 1822. Iphigenia in Aul. ct. in T. 1771. 1822 ed. Markland. Eauripi- 
dis Alcestis ed. Monk, Wiistemann, 1823. Gregorius Cor. de dialectis ed. Koen, 
Bast , Boisson., Schaefer, 1811. Hecataei Mil. fragm. ed. Clausen, 1831. Hellanici 
Lesb. fragm. ed. Sturs, 1826. Harpocration, c. not. Valesii, etc. 1683. 1696. — 
1824. Hephaestion ed. Gaisford, 1832. Heraclidis Pont. fr. de reb. pu. ed. Koeler, 
1804. Herodoti hist. ed. Wesseling, Valckenaer, Schweighaeuser, 1816. 6. lexi- 
con, 1824. Herodoti hist. rec. Gaisford, 1824. Herodoti hist. ill. Bahr, 1830 ff. 4. 
Struve, de dialecto Herod. spec. 1—3. 1828. Hesiodi carmina rec. et ill. Goett- 
ling, 1831. in bibL gr. Miitzell, die Theogonie des Hesiod. Hesychii lexicon ed. 
Alberti 1746—1766. 2 fol. Hipponactis et Ananii fragm. ed. Welcker, 1817, 
Homeri carmina rec. Wolf 1817. 2. text. Homeri Ilias cum prolegomenis ed, 
Wolf. I. 1795. Homeri Ilias ed. Heyne, 1802. 8. ind. 1822.— recens von J. H. 
Voss. Homeri Ilias rec. Spitzner 4. in bibl. gr. Homeri Odyssea, Ilias ill. Bothe. 
Homeri hymni ed. Hermann, 1806. Homeri hymni ed. Franke, 1828. Nitzsch, 
erklarende Anmerk. zur Odysse, 1826 ff. Nitssch, de historia Homeri against 
Wolfs prol. 1830. Lehbrs, Aristarchus. Cammann, Vorschule zu der I. and Od. 
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1889. Isael of. ree ill. Sch6mann, 1831. Isocratis or. il. Bremi, 1881. Isocra- 
tis areopagit. ill. Bergmann, 1819. Isocratis panegyricas ed. (Morus) Spohn. 2 
ed. cur Baiter, 1831. Isocratis de pace 1826.— Enagoras, 1828. Pfund, de 
Isocratis vita, 1833. Longinus, ed. Weiske, 1609. Long. ed. Schaefer, 1803. 
Luciani op. ed. Hemsterhuys et Reitz, 1743. 4. Bip. 1789. 9. Luciani rec. Jacobits. 
Laciani de histor. scrib. ed. C. F. Hermann, 1828. Luciani Timon ;— Lac. 
Tax. ill. Jucobitg., Luciani Alex. Demon. ete. rec. F. V. Fritzsche. Praec. quaes- 
tiones Lac. 1886 Lycurgi or. ed. A. G. Becker, 1821. Lysiae or. rec. Fortech, 
1829. Nissen, de Lycurgi or. vita 1833. Blume, 1834. Meleagri relig. rec. Graefe. 
1811. Menandri et Philem. relig. ed. Meineke, 1823. Meineke, quaestiones sce- 
nicae, 1826 sq. Mimnermi fragm. ed. Bach. 1825. Moeris Atticista, ed. Pierso- 
nus, 1759. L. 1831. Musaeus ed. Schrader 2 ed. cur. Schaefer, 1825. Nonnus 
rec, ill. Graefe, 1819. 2. Orphica ed. Hermann, 1805. Pausanias ed. Siebelis, 
1822. 5. Phalaridis epist. ed. Lennep, et Valckenaer, 1777. L. 1823. Pherecsadis 
et Eupol. fragm. ed. Runkel, 1829. Pherecydis fragm. ed. Stura, 1826. Philetae 
et Phanoclis fragm. ed. Bach. 1829. Philochori fragm. ed. Siebelis, 1811. Phano- 
demi Istri fo. ed. Sieb. 1812. Philolaos Pythag. Leben nebst den BruchstOcken, 
etc. von Bockh, 1819. Philostrati heroica ed. Boissonade, 1806. Philostratoram 
imagines ed. Jacobs, 1825. Photii bibliotheca rec. Bekker, 1824. 2. Photii lexi- 
con ed. Porson. 1823. Phrynichus ed. Lobeck, 1820. Pindari carmina ed. Boeckh, 
1813 ff. 4. Pindari carmina ill. Dissen 1830, in bibl. gr. Platonis opp. rec. Sauppe, 
Wiackelmann, etc. (text). Platonis dialogi sell. ill. Stallbaum, in bibl. gr. Plato- 
nis dialogi sell. ill. Heindorf, 2 ed. cur. Buttmann, 4. Platonis civitas rec. C. E. 
Ch. Schneider, 3. Platonis Symposium herausg. von F. A. Wolf, 1782. 1888. 
Platonis Philebus, ed. Stallbaum, 1820. Platonis Parmenides ed. Stallbaum (cam 
prolegomenis). Platonis Phaedon ill. Wyttenbach, L. 1825. Platonis leges ed. 
Ast. 1814.2. Plato's Werke, ibers von Schleiermacher. Bekker, comm. critic. 
in Plat. opp. (varietes lect.) 1823.2. Boeckh, comm. in (P1.) Minoem et !. pri. de 
leg. 1806. Ast, Plato’s Leben. Ast, lexicon Platonicum. Plotinus, ed. (Wyt- 
tenb.) Creuzer, 1814. Plutarchi vitae parall. rec. Sintenis. P}. Alcibiades ill. Bahr, 
1822. Philop. Flamin. Pyrrh. ill. B. 1826. Themistocles ill. Sintenis, 1832. Pe- 
ricles ; — Aristides, Cate, rec. s. 1830. Solon. ed. Westermann, Agis, Cleomenes ill. 
Schémann. Phocion ill. Kraner. Lycurgas, Theseus, Romulus, Numa P. ed. 
Leopold, 1789. Marius, etc. 1795. moralia ed. Wyttenbach (1795 ff. 5.) animadv. 
VL VII. VIII. 1810 ff. de sera num. vind. ed. Wyttenbach, 1772. Heeren, de 
fontibus vit. par. Plut. 1820. Pollucis onomast. cur. G. Dindorf, 1824.5. Poly- 
bii hist. ed. (Casaubonas) Schweightuser, 1789. ff. 4. comment. 4. Quintus 
Smyrn. Conject. in Q. Sm.ed. Kéchly. Sappho fragm. ed. Nene, 1827. Solo- 
nis reliq. ed. Bach. 1825. Sophoclis trag. ed. Branck, Musgrave, Erfart, 1802. 6. 
VIT. O. C. ed. Doéderlein. Sophoclis trag. rec. (Erfurdt, ed. min.) Hermann. f. 
Sophoclis trag. ill. Wunder f. in bibl. gr. Sophoclis Ajax rec. ill. Lobeck, 2 ed. 
Wander’s recens. Sophoclis Oedipus tyr. ed. Elmsley, L. 1821. Solon, 1834, 
Sophoclis Antigone rec. ill. Wex, 1829. 2. Sophoclis Philoctetes ed. Buttmann, 
1822. Reisig, comm. crit. de O. Col. 1822. Enarratio exegetica, 1828. Ellendt, 
lexicon Sophacleam. Stesichori fragm. ed. Kleine, 1828. Stobaei eclog. ed. 
Heeren,*1792. 4. Stobaei sermones ed. Gaisford, 1823. 4. Strabonis op. ed. Sie- 
benkees, etc. 1796—1819. 7. Strabonis ed. cum n. Casauboni al. Almeloveen, 
$709. fol. Suidas ed Bernhardy. Theocriti id. Bi. Mo. cum. comm. Val- 
cken. Brunck. Toup. 1810. 2. Theocriti ill, Wiistemann, 1830. in bi. gr. 
Naeke de Theocrito, 1828. Theognidis relig. ed. Welcker, 1826. Theophrasti 
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opp. rec. J. G. Schneider, 1818. 5. Theophbrasti charact. ill. Casaubon, Fischer, 
1763. Theopompi fragm. ed. Eysson, Wiggers, 1829. Thomas Magister ed. Ja 
cobitz, 1833. Thucydides hist. ed. Poppo, 1821 sq. 10. Thucydides hist. ill. Goel- 
ler 2ed. Thucydides hist. ill. Kroger. Do. Kroger, Leben des Thucyd. 1832. Ti- 
maci Jexicon voc. Plat. ed. Rhunken, 1754; cur. Koch, 1832. Tryphisdori carm. 
ill. Wernicke, 1819. Tretris Antehomerica, Hom. ed. Jacobs, 1793. Xenophanis 
relig. ed. Karsten, 1880. Xenophontis opp. rec. ill. J. G. Schneider, 1829. 6. Bor- 
nemann. Xenophontis opp. ill. Bornemann, 1828 se. in bibl. gr. Xenophontis 
anabasis rec. ill. Kroger, 1836.— ed. min. with German n. red. Xenophontis 
memorabilia cum. n. Valcken. Rhunk. Ernesti ed. Schneider. Xenophontis de 
republ. Lac. ill. Haase, 1833. Sturz, lexicon Xenophonteum, 1801. 4. 

Poetae latini minores ed Wernsdorf, 1780—1794. 6. Scriptores rei rusticae ed. 
Gesner, Schneider, 1794. 4. Corpus grammatic. lat. ed. Lindemann, 1832 sq. 

Apuleii metamorph. ed. Oudendorp. Praef. Ruhnken, 1786—1823. 3. Caeszaris 
opp. rec. ill. C. E. Ch. Schneider. Caesaris opp. cum. not. var. Davis, Clark. ed. 
Oudendorp. 1837. 1822. Caesaris opp. erl. von Herzog, 2 ed. 2. Catonis disticha 
ed. Tschnke, 1790. Catalli carm. ill. Doering, 1788. Catulli carm. rec. Lach- 
mann, 1829. (text.) Censorinus, de die nat. c. not. Lindenb. Scaligeri, Sal- 
mas. ed. Havercamp. 1743. Ciceronis opp. rec. Orelli, with onomastic., etc. g. 
Ciceronis opp. ed. Nobbe, (text) Tauchnitz. Ciceronis rhetorica ed. Schiits, 1804. 
3. Ciceronis rhet. ad. Herenn. et de invent. ed. Lambin. Burrmann I., Lindemann, 
1828. Ciceronis Brutus rec. ill. Ellendt, 1825. Ciceronis Orator ill. Ellendt. — 
Schulausg. von Peter und Weller. Ciceronis de oratore ill. Eliendt. 2. Ciceronis 
Orationes omnes rec. mit. Vorreden und Anm. von Klotz. 3. Ciceronis or. omn. 
ed. cam. comm. Asconii, Lambini, etc. Graevius. 1699. 6. Ciceronis orat. ed. Halm. 
Ciceronis orat. sel. ill. in usum schol. Matthiae. Ciceronis or. Verren. rec. ill. 
Zumpt, 1831. Ciceronis or. pro Marcello rec. F. A. Wolf, 1802. Ciceronis or. 
pro Plancio c. not. Garatonii ed. Wunder, 1830. 42. Ciceronis or. Philippicae c. 
not. Garatonii, etc. ed. G. G. Wernsdorf, 1821. Ciceronis epistolae omnes, erl. von 
Billerbeck, 4. Ciceronis Briefe iibers. und erl. von Wieland, 1808.7. Ciceronis 
epist. ad famil. ed. Korte, 1749. Ciceronis disp. Tuscul. erl. von Klotz. Cicero- 
nis disp. Tuscul. ill. Kabner. 2 ed. Ciceronis de officiis rec. ill J. M. Heusinger 
et C. H. 1783. Ciceronis de offic. ed. Heusinger, Zuampt.— edit. min. Ciceronis 
de finibus rec. ill. Madvig. Ciceronis Laelius rec. Klotz; — Cato rec. K. Cice- 
ronis Laelius ill. Gernhard, 1825 ; — Cato ill. G. 1819. Ciceronis Laelius mit 
comm. von Seyffert. Ciceronis de natura deorum ed. Creuzer, Davis, Moser, 
1818. Ciceronis de divinatione ed. Giesse. Ciceronis de legibus ed. Goerensz, 
1809. Moser, 1834. Ciceronis de republica ed. Ang. Maio. Rom. 1822. Stu. 18232. 
Eclogae Ciceron. von Hottinger, 3 ed. von Ochsner. Manutii comm. in Cic. epis- 
tol. 2. Abeken, Cicero in seinen Briefen. Nirolius, or Schiitz, lexicon Ciceroni- 
anam. Enrnesti, clavis Ciceroniana. Cornelii Nep. vitae, c. not. var.ed. Staveren, 
1734. 1820. 2. Cornelii Nep. mit Anmerk. von Bremi.—rec. Daehne. Curtius 
Rafas, ed. Zumpt. Fiori hist. c. not. var. ed. Dukerus, 1722. 1832. Gellii noct. 
Att. rec. J. Fr. Gronov. Horatii carm. cum comm. Lambini, 1561. new edd. Ho- 
ratii carm. rec. Bentley, 1711. L. 1764.2. Horatii carm. ill. Doring 2. 4 ed. — ed. 
min. Horatii carm. rec. ill. Orelli 2, 2ed. MHoratii Satiren erl. von Heindorf, 
1815. 2.ed. von WOstemann. Horatii Briefe erl. von Obbarius. Horatii Sat. und 
Br. tib. und erl. von Wieland 2. Justini histor. c. not. var. ed. Frotscher, 1897. 
Juvenalis Sat. ed. E. G. Weber, 1825. Livii hist. ed. Drakenborch, 17385. 7. Stu. 
1890. 15. Livii hist. rec. Alschefski, 1841 eq. Livii hist. ed. Bekker, 1829. 3. 
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(text.) Livii lib, 21. 22. erl. von Fabri. — 283. ill. Fabri. Lachmann, de fontibas 
hist. T. Livii, 1822. Weissenborn’s recension. and dissert. Lucani pharsal. ed. 
H. Grot., Bentl., C. F. Weber, 1821.3. Lucretii carm. ed. Forbiger, 1828. Mar- 
tialis carm. ed. Schneidewin. Ovidii carm. rec. Jabn, 1828. Ovidii metamorph. 
ill. Sierig. 3 ed. cur. Jahn, 1821.2. Ovidii metam ill. Baumgarten Crusius. — m. 
erl. von Bach. 2. Ovidii heroides ed. Heinsius, Lennep, Loers. 1830.2. Persti 
Sat.ed. O. Jahn. Petronii satyricon ed. Burmann, 1748. Phaedri fab. ill. Schwa- 
be, 1806.2. Phaedri fab. rec. Orelli, 1832. Plauti com. ill. Weise, 1837.2 G. 
A. Becker, de comic. Rom. fabulis quaestioncs. — Ritschl. Plinii histor. nat. rec. 
Sillig. Plinii epistol. cam not. Gesneri, Heusingeri ed. Schaefer, 1805. TPompo- 
nius Mela rec. ill. Tschucke, 1807. 7.— ed. min. cur. Weichert. Prisciani opp. 
rec. Krehl, 1819.2. Propertii carm. rec. Lachmann, 1829. (text.) Quintiliani 
opp. rec. ill. Spalding, 1798 sq. 4. 5th vol. Zumpt, 1829. Quintiliani lib. X. ill. Frot- 
scher, 1826. Rutilius Lupus, ed. Ruhnken, 1768; cur. Frotscher, 1831. Salustii 
opp. rec. ill. Kritz, 1828 sq. 2. Salustii opp. erl. von Fabri. Salustii opp. rec. 
Orelli (text). Senecae phil. opp. c. not. Lipsii, Gronovii al. 1672. 3. Statii silvas 
ill. Markland, 1728. 1827. J. Fr. Gronovii diatribae in Statium etc. ed. Hand. 
1812. 2. Suetonii vitae, ed. F. A. Wolf, 1802. 4. Suetonii vitae, ed. Baomgarten 
Crusius, 1816. 3.—ed. min. Taciti opp. tec. cam n. Lipsti, Gronovii al. Bekker, 
1831.2. Taciti opp. fll. Walther, 1821 eq. 4. Taciti Agricola &b. und erl. von 
Walch, 1827. Béotticher, lexicon Taciteum. Terentii com. rec. Bentley. 17326. L. 
1761. Terentii com. ed. Westerhov, 1727; cur. Stallbaam, 1830. Terentii com. 
rec. Klotz, cum comm. Donati, Eugr. 2. Ruhnkenii dictata in Ter. cur. Schopen. 
1825. Terent. Varro, de ling. lat. ed. O. Moller, 1833. Tiballi eleg. ree. ill 
Heyne, 1798. 1817. cur. Wunderlich. Tibulli cleg. ed. Bach, 1819. Spohn, de 
Tibulli vita, 1819. Valerii Flacci Argonaut. rec. ill J. A. Wagner, 1805. Valeri 
Maximi dict. mem. ed Kappius, 1781. Velleii Paterculi hist. ed. Rahnken, 1779. 
cur. Frotscher, 1830. 2. Virgilii opp. rec. ill. Heyne; 4 ed. cur. Ed. Wagner, 
1830 sq. 4. Virgilii opp. ill.in usam schol. Ed. Wagner, 1845. Virgilii opp. ed. 
Forbiger. Virgilii Georgica, Eclogae tib. und erl. von. J. H. Voss. Vitruvius, 
ed. J. G. Schneider, 1807. 3. 


In looking back on the whole educational system in Germany, we 
find in many respects quite the reverse of what prevails in this coun- 
try. Which is the better? How preferable soever to the American his 
system may appear, one want seems to be evident, namely, that of an 
institution for future professors of ancient literature. Physicians, law- 
yers and ministers are expected to have gone through a professional 
course, but the professor of Latin or Greek has little opportunity, out 
of his study, to prepare himself for his difficult task, unless he goes to 
Germany, and goes there so well prepared that he is enabled to under 
stand the German and Latin lectures: In the latter case, Germany 
affords so many and so great advantages, that it will be for a long time 
the resort for all friends of antiquity, but a philological seminary in this 
country would not only prepare the student who intends going there 
for making the studies in that country in the shortest time most availa- 
ble, but afford to him after his return the opportanity of continuing 
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his studies in a philological community. And the chief point is, that 
such as could not avail themselves of a long residence m a transatlantic 
country, would find here a place where they could, by means of théo- 
retical and practical exercises, improve the classical learning acquired - 
in the colleges. Study and the recitation room alone may raise to ex- 
cellence the one who is sincerely and cordially attached to classical stu- 
dies, and this has been the case here, though it must be allowed that 
such remarkable men are at any place or time only exceptions. On 
the other hand, it is obvious, that a circle of stadents preéminently de- 
yoted to philology, and of professors bound to promote the learning as 
such, and not to teach it as an instrument of liberal school education, 
would econ become the hearth, from which the flame of classical ste 
dies, once kindled and continually fed, would be likely to light and to 
warm the whole country. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ir is our principal object, in the following Article, to communicate 
some information in regard to a few of the more important and recent 
commentaries on the Seriptures. It will not be necessary to refer to ex- 
positions by English and American authors, e. g. Henderson and Alex- 
ander on Isaiah, Henderson on the Minor Prophets, Stuart on Romans, 
Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, etc., which are well known and highly 
esteemed. ‘We shall confine ourselves, for the most part, to commenta- 
rées written in Germany, and in the Latin and German languages. Of 
these in respect to size, there are three classes, 1. The commentaries 
which are compressed into a natrow compass, by rejecting all superfluous 
words, by using many abbreviations, ahd by giving only the substance 
ef the thoaght, am example of which is De Wette’s work on the New 
Testament; 8d. The exhaustive commentaries, in which all important 
topics and sometimes those which are not, are handled at length, and with 
all fulness of learning, of which Tholuck upon the Sermon on the Mount, 
Hengstenberg on the Psalms, Baur on Amos, and Delitzsch on Habak- 
uk, are instances; 8d. Commentaries of an intermediate size, where no 
special effort is made to comptess the materials on the one hand, or to 
exkaust every tepic on the other. Meyer's Commentary on the New 
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Test. hits perhaps this happy medium. The first and second classes are 
the most useful to the experienced critic and scholar, the last to the 
general reader. 


I. Opp TrestaMENT. 


Extended Commentaries. 


1. The Compend of E. F. C. Rosenmiiller. The full title is, Scholia 
in Vetus Testamentum in Compendium redacta, Vol. L—VL 8, Lipsiae, 
1828—36, published by Barth. Vol. L contains the Pentateuch, II. Isa- 
iah, III. the Psalms, IV. Job, V. Ezekiel, VI. the twelve Minor Prophets. 
The author was born Dec. 10, 1768, and died in Leipsic, Sept. 17, 1885. 
He was professor in the university of Leipsic from 1795 til his death. 
He was the author of numerous writings in relation to the Old Testament 
and the eastern world generally. His larger Scholia, from which the 
Compend was made, consist of eleven parts or twenty-three volumes, 
1788—1885. The portions not embraced in the Compend are Jeremiah, 
the writings of Solomon, Daniel, Joshua and Judges. It is presumed that 
there will be no further effort to abridge the larger work. The retail 
price of the six volumes of the Compend in Germany is about $16. A 
deduction, however, of twenty-five per cent is made from this sum. It 
can sometimes be found at the antiquarian bookshops at a still cheaper 
rate. We procured a copy of the volume on Job, well bound, at eighty 
cents. The characteristics of this author are so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to refer to them. The commentary may be regarded as 
a valuable compilation from the earlier interpreters, both ancient and 
modern, made in general with sound judgment. How much he is indebted 
to other authors does not appear from his pages. It has been stated that 
a considerable part of his comments on the Minor Prophets are a trans- 
lation from Jerome. His extensive knowledge of eastern antiquities en- 
abled him greatly to enrich his works from this source. These illustra- 
tions well expressed and pertinent, constitute one of its most valuable 
features. In power of combination and happy arrangement, he has been 
excelled by few. The principal defects of the work are these. Since 
1836, when the last volume was published, an immense amount of light 
has been thrown upon scriptural topography, antiquities, etc., and any 
commentary printed before 1836, especially on the Old Testament, must 
be quite deficient. The work is also wanting in thorough analysis of the 
contents of the books, in the comprehension of them as a whole, in the 
exhibition of the mutual relations of the parts. The author exhibits no 
profound insight into the great questions which are constantly occurring, 
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e. g. the Hebrew idea of the soul, the nature of God’s moral government 
as exhibited to the Hebrews, the nature of prophecy, etc. In other words, 
the theological element is nearly wanting in his writings. Consequently, 
the exposition of the profounder and more spiritual portions of the Old 
Testament are superficial and unsatisfactory. He is, indeed, more sober 
and evangelical, e. g. in his Messianic interpretations, than many of his 
countrymen ; yet, it is to be feared, that he had but little congeniality of 
spirit with the traths which he attempted to illustrate. Still, his Com- 
pend will doubtless, for a long time, retain much of its value. It con- 
tains an excellent summary or condensed report of a vast amount of 
reading. The style of the work is worthy of high commendation. For 
farther remarks on Rosenmiiller, see Bibl. Repos. III. p. 151, and Bib. 
Sacra, I. p. 361. 

2. Commentary of Maurer. This commentary, as that of Rosenmiil- 
ler, is in Latin. The full title is: “ Commentarius grammaticus criticus 
in Vetus Testamentum in usum maxime Gymnasiorum et Academiarum, 
Lips. F. Volckmar.” Vol. I. contains all the historical books from Gene+ 
sis to Job, and also Isaiah, Jeremiah and Lamentations, 8vo. 708, and was 
published in 1883. Vol. II., including the remainder of the prophets, 
Ezekiel—Malachi, was published in. 1883840, pp. 745. Vol. III, em- 
bracing the Psalms and Proverbs, pp. 580, was published in 1888— 
41. Vol. IV. Section L, containing Job, pp. 288, was published in 1847. 
Section II., completing the Old Testament, i. e. Ecclesiastes and Canti- 
eles, was printed in 1848. Maurer is a Leipsic scholar, and is known 
by his “Practischer Cursus iiber die Formenlehre d. Hebraisch. 
Sprache,” 1887. The last volume of the commentary is by Augustus 
Hiligstedt, a pupil of Profs. Tuch and Fleischer of Leipsic, Maurer hav- 
ing been unable to complete the work, on account of some private rea- 
sons. The fourth volume, if it does not exhibit equal tact and ability, is 
constructed on the same plan, and carried through in the same spirit 
with the volumes by Maurer. This commentary has the advantage over 
Rosenmiiller’s Compend in the following particulars; ist. It embraces 
the entire Old Testament; 2d. The latter part is brought down almost 
to the present time, and avails itself of recent investigations; 3d. In ex- 
act grammatical knowledge. Perhaps this is its most marked character- 
istic, and it greatly adds to its utility, not only for the beginner, but for 
the advanced student. All true interpretation is founded on grammar, 
and the genuine scholar delights to see these numerous syntactical refer- 
ences to Gesenius and Ewald; 4th. greater independence of judgment, 
less reliance on his predecessors, and more exact weighing of evidence, 
adducing the results rather than the process of inquiry. In this last par 
ticular, he followed the rule of G. Hermann: “ Quid prodest enim enw 
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merare quae tu quidem pervestigare debueris, sed pervestigata cognoveris 
ad propositum inutilia ease ;” 5th in price. The whole sett costs in Ger- 
many from five to six dollars. Unhappily the book is less evangelical 
than that of Roserimiiller. We oftener meet with statements, which we are 
compelled to reject. No one would look to Maurer for exposition in its 
practical and profounder sense. Baur on Amos, p. 162, commends Maa- 
rer, as having exhibited in his comments on that prophet, grammatical 
accuracy and clear exhibition of the sense of the words, though he neg- 
lects the critical element, and sometime makes the explication of difficult 
passages too easy. It should also be said that the commentary on the 
historical books from Genesis to Esther, is far too brief to be satisfactory, 
the whole being embraced in 250 pages. 

8. The Condensed Commentary. This is in German, and the full title ss 
“Kurzgefasste Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament.” The follow- 
ing have appeared ; vol. I, containing the Twelve Minor Prophets, 1838, 
by F. Hitzig, professor in Zurich: If. Job, 1839, by L. Hirzel, formerly 
professor in Zurich; II. Jeremiah by Hitzig, 1841; 1V. Books of Samuel 
1842, by Otto Thenius, Diaconus in Dresden; V. Isaiah, 1843, by A. Kno- 
bel, professor in Giessen; VI. Judges and Ruth, 1845, by E. Berthean, 
professor in Gdéttingen; VII. Proverbs by Bertheau, Ecclesiastes by 
Hitzig, 1847; VIII, Ezekiel by Hitzig, 1847; LX. Books of Kings by 
Thenius, now in press. The retail price in Germany is about 11 Thaler 
for the nine volumes. The customary discount being deducted, the cost 
in Germany would be about $7. Five or six additional volumes will 
probably complete the Old Testament. Coming from a variety of sources, 
this work is of course characterized by various degrees of merit. Knobel’s 
Isaiah, so far as philology is concerned, is probably the most thorough and 
Satisfactory of the many works which we have on that prophet. Hitag 
remarks that he has earnestly sought to give an objective exposition. To 
that end he has kept his eye, before all things else, on the usage of the 
language, without becoming a slave to it, and has consulted etymology 
only when without its aid he could not expound the meaning. The main 
characteristics of this series may be stated as follows; 1, Exact historical 
knowledge or a reproduction of preceding scenes and events bearing oa 
the topicsin hand. “I have taken earnest pains,” says Hitzig, “to make 
myself at home in the circumstances and views of a world lying far back 
and from these, in accordance with a moral analogy, to seize on the 
author’s mode of thinking, and then to search out, exhibit and estimate 
the value of his words.” Of the same tenor are the remarks of Bertheaa, 
Knobel and Thenius. 2. A careful attention to the state of the text; 
this is particularly true of that of Jeremiah and of the books of Samuel. 
Thenius speaks of having compared the Masoretic text of Samuel four 
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times, word for word, with that of the Seventy. 8, A careful exhibition 
of the argament or general course of thought, the mutual relations of the 
parts, etc. This is a marked characteristic of Knobel. 4. Sound lexico- 
graphic and grammatical knowledge. Special pains are taken to investi- 
gate the meaning of particular difficult words and phrases. The authors 
were thoroughly trained in the best critical schools of Germany. There 
is, however, so much effort at condensation that we are sometimes left in 
doubt in regard to the author’s meaning. This exceeding brevity tends 
also to make the style hard and repulsive. If the compressing process 
is carried too far, the book becomes a dry skeleton, fit only for a syllabus 
or text-book for the teacher. We think too, that none but Germans 
would print the details of various readings, and discussions on text-criti- 
cism in the body of a commentary. They would be reserved for a spe- 
cial work or for an appendix. We need hardly say that these commenta- 
tors, though professing independence, are more or less infected with the 
critical tastes and opinions which characterize many of their countrymen. 
They are advocates, more or less, of the theories in regard to the origin 
of the sacred books, their inspiration, etc., which, we think, all men of 
sober views and of true science will regard as rather specious than solid. 
Sometimes, however, they allow the spiritual and Messianic element, and 
even vindicate it with ability; e. g. Hitzig on Micah 5: 1, remarks, 
‘¢ Though Micah gives expression to obscure, and mysterious matters, yet 
by ‘She that is to bear,’ he can only mean the mother of the Messiah.” 

4. The Commentaries of Ewald. Die Poetischen Biicher des Alten 
Bundes, are in four volumes, Gittingen, 18836—40. Vol. I. embraces a 
treatise on Hebrew Poetry, and remarks on the Psalms; II. a translation 
of the Psalms with notes; III, the book of Job; 1V. Proverbs and Ec- 
clesiastes. Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, are in two volumes, and 
include the Minor Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

It is hardly necessary to characterize the works of Ewald, as they are 
ill fitted for popular use, having had but a small sale even in Germany, 
No one will deny that he has a profound acquaintance with the Hebrew 
language, large stores of oriental knowledge, much experience as a bibli- 
cal critic, power of original investigation, a better taste and a more ap- 
preciating imagination than many of his countrymen. He is less skepti- 
cal too, than some of the recent critics. Baur on Amos, p. 162, commends 
Ewald for his “ vivid representation of the prophets in their entire, manifold 
nature and works and by the clear exhibition of the whole organism of 
their writings.” We must, however, add that, to a foreigner at least his 
style is very involved and difficult. Many of his theories are more re- 
markable for acuteness than solid judgment ; his method of dislocating 
and rearranging many portions of the Old Testament seem to us to be 
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violent and eminently unscientific. His self-reliance and contemptuous 
treatment of almost all other biblical philologists are proverbial, 


Commentaries on single books. 


1. Tuch on Genesis. The author is professor of theology in the uni- 
versity of Leipsic, and has the reputation, as we learn from a friend who 
attended his instructions, of being a very accurate and accomplished He- 
brew scholar. Ewald speaks of him as “ possessing learning in the Old 
Testament sciences in the highest degree fundamental and independent.” 
His commentary on Genesis, so far as philology, antiquities, etc., are con- 
cerned, is perhaps the best which we have on the book. His theology, gene 
ral principles of criticism, etc. would find few advocates in this country. 

2. Hengstenberg’s Contributions. Beitrige zur Einleitung ins A. Test, 
Vol. I. on the Genuineness of Daniel and the Integrity of Zechariah ; 
IL and IIL on the Authenticity of the Pent. This work is one of the ablest 
and most important which has ever appeared on the authenticity of parts 
of the Old Test. They are about to be translated and printed at Edia- 
burgh, in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. The substance of his 
treatise on the Prophecies of Balaam, may be found in the B. Sacra IIL 
pp. 847, 669. These works are largely of an apologetic and polemic 
character, a vigorous protest against rationalism and, for the most part, 
successful vindication of the divine authority of the portions of ‘Scripture 
in question. Hengstenberg has not that candor and fairness towards op- 
ponents which the reader desires. His arguments sometimes have more 
of acuteness and a lawyer-like dexterity than of solidity and force. 

8. Keil on Joshua. Commentariiber das Buch Josua, von K. F. Keil, 
Erlangen, 1847, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 411. The author is professor of Exege- 
sis and Oriental Languages at the imperial university at Dorpat in Fin- 
land. His general principles may be learned from the following extract 
from his Preface : ‘‘ The historical books of the Old Test. in general have 
been unhappily too much neglected, so thatevery effort in this field 
must first and specially contend with false and perverted views, which 
are directly at variance with the spirit of the biblical revelation, must 
clear away the many errors widely spread in consequence of the spiritleas 
handling of the Old Test. history ; and hence can but pave the way for a 
theological and practical interpretation,rather than furnish a complete one, 
With the rejection of the revelation of the Old Test., rationalism has been 
compelled also to reject its history, since this history 1s, and declares itself to 
be, nothing else than the narrative of the DivineRevelation unfolding itself 
in the course of ages. To the rationalist, the historical books of the Old Test, 
as writings which lay claim to historical truth, have lost all value, all signif- 
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cance, so that now only criticism can busy itself with them and resolve 
their historical contents into myths and sagas. In this process, a small re- 
siduum of inorganic historical material remains as a muddy sediment, 
which cannot be removed, but defies all attempts to construe from it a 
connected history of the Israelites, and at best allows only of a fancy pic- 
ture, without truth and life, as the last of these attempts, undertaken by 
Ewald, strikingly shows.” “To break up the reign of rationalism in the 
Old Test., to confute the wide-extended prejudices which have become 
formal articles of faith, and to help to promote the true understanding — 
quickened by faith —of the Old Test. is, accordingly, the aim and design 
of this commentary, as it was of my earlier one on the Books of the Kings, 
which shall be followed, God willing, by a similar work on the remaining 
historical books of the Old Test.” The commentary on Joshua is pre- 
pared with much care, and with the advantage of the latest geographical 
and other helps on Palestine, and is highly commended by competent 
judges, as an able and satisfactory book. 

4. Hengstenberg on the Psalms. This work is contained in five vol- 
umes, in the original German; price for the whole, about $7,00; and 
in three thick octavo volumes in the English translation, published is 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, price about $8. The characteristics 
of this writer are well known to our readers. His commentary,oa the 
Psalms is one of the latest, and ia doubtless the best which has ever ap~ 
peared on this portion of the Bible. If any proof of this were needed, 16 
may be found in the fact that Lengerke of Konigsberg, a distinguished 
rationalist scholar, in his Commentary on the Psalms, is largely indebted 
to, and in not a few places has almost servilely copied, Hengstenberg. 
The greatest fault of the author is his prolixity. The commentary might 
have been incladed in two, or at the most in three volumes. Much of this 
copiousness is caused by large quotations from Luther, Calvin, aad other 
well known authors. We understand that it is the intention of two Ameri- 
can scholars to condense the substance of Hengstenberg’s commentary 
and publish it in one volume, adding such philological and exegetical 
notes as may be desirable. In making this abridgement, they will use the 
new German edition, the first volume of which has just appeared. Thus 
the results of the latest philological inquiries on this moet interesting part 
of the Bible will be laid before the public in connection with a commen- 
tary which is eminently in keeping with the spirit of the original. 

5. Hiivernick on Ezekiel. This is in German, and comprised in one 
volume, pp. 757, price, $2. Prof. Tholuck mentioned to the writer that 
he considered it the best commentary which we have on this difficult pro- 
phet. Hivernick was one of the most eminent men of the evangelical 
school in Germany, and spent many yeate in. aes 
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study of the Old Testament, some of the fruits of which have appeared in 
his Introduction to the Old Testament, his Commentaries on Ezekiel, 
Daniel, etc. In connection with his exposition of Ezekiel, that of Hitzig, 
before mentioned, may be profitably used. 

6. Stuart on Daniel. The long promised commentary of Prof. Stuart 
on Daniel is passing rapidly through the press. It will be comprised in 
one volume, and will be anticipated with much satisfaction by the student 
of the prophecies. 

7. Baur on Amos. “ Der Prophet Amos, erklirt von Dr. Gustav Baur, 
Giessen, 1847, pp. 452,” is one of the most copious and exhaustive expo- 
sitions which we possess. The author is now, we believe, professor of 
theology at Giessen, and is not to be confounded with the famous Dr. von 
Baur of Tlibingen. An Introduction of 162 pages discusses the nature of 
prophecy, its historical development, the personal relations of Amos, his 
times and contemporaries, style, state and history of the text, commenta- 
ries upon the prophet, etc. Then succeed a translation, the commentary, 
and two indexes. The author speaks of having been employed on his 
labor half of Horace’s nine years, and of having several times handled the 
prophet, in various aspects, in exegetical lectures. He also speaks of 
having paid particular attention to the Rabbinical commentators. “In 
this lakor,” he says, ‘the conviction has fastened itself on me anew, that 
to the dividing and perplexing question, which at present is often pro- 
pounded with great confidence: “Free science or firm Christian faith ?” 
the only true answer is: “Free science and firm Christian faith.” 
“The severest historical investigation,evenin apparently external and 
small matters, shows ever more clearly, how all things must serve to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.” The author appears to have performed his 
work with great conscientiousness and ability. It will be found eminently 
useful for the discussion of the difficult passages in this prophet, and for 
the care with which many words and phrases are historically and philo- 
logically investigated. At the same time, on some of the less difficult 
passages, it is unnecessarily prolix. 

8. Delitzsch on Habakkuk. “ Der prophet Habakkuk. Ausgelegt von 
Franz Delitzsch, Leipzig, K. Tauchnitz, 1888, pp. 208.” This belongs to 
an “Exegetical Manual of the Prophets of the Old Testament,” by 
Delitzsch, now professor in the university of Rostock, and Paul Caspari, 
professor in the university at Christiania. The only volumes yet published 
are this by Delitzsch, and one on Obadiah, 2d edition, and part of an 
Introduction to Isaiah, both by Caspari. These commentutors are Leip- 
sic scholars and decidedly evangelical. Delitzsch has written a History 
of Hebrew Poetry, and Caspari an Arabic Grammar. The Commentary 
on Habakkuk is beautifully printed in a thin octavo, crowded with mat- 
ter. The price is about $1. An Introduction considers at length the 
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following topics: name of the prophet, biographical relations, times of the 
prophet, and list of commentators. Then follow the translation, a copious 
commentary, and an appendix. The author, we believe, is of Hebrew 
descent. He has made extensive and often very happy nse of the Jew- 
ish expositors. As a specimen of a thoroughly philological, historical, 
exhaustive, and evangelical commentary, it is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. 

We may subjoin in our next No. some remarks on the New Testament 
commentators. 


ARTICLE’ IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Tue Goraias or Prato.! 


Ir is a fortunate circumstance for the influence of classical education in 
our country, that such a book as Plato’s Gorgias should be introduced in- 
to our college courses. It is well in our teachers to deviate from the 
beaten path of the English schools and universities, and to choose from 
the abounding treasures of ancient wisdom, such portions as are best 
suited to our own peculiar condition and our educational wants. For in- 
stance, in our country, as in the republics of Greece, our young men need 
to be guarded against the specious sophistries of expediency in politics, of 
pleasure in morals, and of skepticism in religion. We have among us 
treacherous guides in the conduct of national affairs, false teachers in 
philosophy and morals, who tempt the passions, as did the Sophists of old, 
by proclaiming the sovereignty of the instincts, and doubters and deniers, 
who are doing their best, under cover of a deceptive theological science, 
to undermine the foundations of Christian faith. The two former are ex- 
actly analogous to the political and sophistical lecturers of ancient Greece ; 
and the latter are strikingly like them in the leading features of their char- 
acter, and in the general principles upon which they proceed. 

The Gorgias of Plato meets all these assailants, except the special foes 
of Christianity, better perhaps than any other ancient or modern work. 
Nothing in antiquity rises to an elevation so nearly approaching that of 
Christianity. In the reasoning of Socrates on justice, temperance, and 
judgment to come, we almost seem to hear an apostle preach; and we 
ccnnot help i imagining to ourselves, with what joy so earnest a soul would 





1 The Gorgias of Plato: chiefly according to o Stallbaum’s text; with motes. By 
T. D. Woolsey. Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. New edition. 1848. 
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have listened, had he been so permitted, to the sanctions and completions 
which Revelation would have given to the great truths he had partially 
grappled by the force of reason exalted by a rational faith and made clear 
by purity of life. 

Mr. Woolsey’s new edition of this noble work, we have no hesitation in 
saying, has no superior. The text is critically prepared, and the commen- 
tary, in which he has combined the results of his own study with those of 
the ablest European critics, is extremely well suited to develop the spirit 
and meaning of the author. The Introduction is a valuable and able analy- 
sis of the work. It was not our intention to enter into any critical dis- 
cussion, but merely to call attention to the new edition. 


II. Toe PrRoMETHEUS AND AGAMEMNON OF AE&CHYLUS.! 


Of late years the study of Aeschylus has made great progress among 
scholars. Notwithstanding the imperfect condition of the text in most of 
his remaining pieces, the labors of classical critics have been so far suc- 
cessful that his poetical character stands as clearly unfolded as that of any 
of his great contemporaries or successors. Its majestic outlines have been 
carefully and ingeniously traced ; its lofty spirit has, in a great measure, 
been freed from the obscurities which once surrounded it ; and now, one 
at least of the grand dramas of the hero-poet of Marathon, forms a part 
of every good classical course of study in our colleges. 

Not only has the Greek text been the subject of indefatigable study, 
but translations have been repeatedly made of all his principal pieces inte 
the modern languages. The Prometheus Bound and the Agamemnon have 
been more frequently attempted than any others, particularly by English 
echolars, probably not only on account of their superior merits in concep- 
tion and execution — the unsurpassed grandeur of their poetry, and the 
wonderful power of their style, but also on account of a peculiar relation 
they sustain to English poetry — the Prometheus bearing a strong resem- 
blance to Milton’s Satan, and the character of Clytemnestra in the Aga- 
memnon suggesting many interesting analogies with Shakspeare’s Lady 
Macbeth. 

The illustrative literature of these two plays forms, at present, no incon- 
siderable library. To say nothing of the numerous works which have 
come from the German press, the number of editions and translations, 
both of the Prometheus and the Agamemnon, especially of the latter, is 
very considerable. Within the last few years, some eight or ten attempts 
have been made, by English writers, to transfer these great master works 
of Attic genius to the mother tongue. These have been attended with vari- 

Whe Promedas and Agameanowol Acahylat “‘Treulied ture Engi 
Verse: By Henry William Herbert, Cambridge, 1849. 
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ous degrees of success, all respectable and some of distinguished excellence. 

Of the Prometheus, the most distinguished is perhaps that by the poetess 

Miss Barrett. Of the Agamemnon, by far the best, previously we mean 

to that placed at the head of this notice, is the poetical translation by Mr. 

Symmons. In our country, these two plays have also been much studied. 

Both have been published in the original, with English commentaries, 

and both have been translated — the Prometheus twice and the Aga- 
memnon once. Of all the translations which have yet appeared in Eng- 
lish, Mr. Herbert’s, recently published from the university press in our 
American Cambridge, is by far the best. Mr. Herbert is a gentleman of 
thorough classical education, known for many years as an able writer, 

long practised both in prose and poetry. Among his most distinguished 

productions, showing at once his genius and his learning, we may mention 

his classical romance, entitled the Roman Traitor, in which a bold, and 
we think a successful attempt is made to paint the times in which the gi- 
gantic plot of Catiline was formed, and the noble character of Cicero is 
the chief figure in the foreground. Mr Herbert, therefore, addressed him- 
" self to the task of rendering the lofty spirit of Aeschylus into English, 
thoroughly prepared for the difficulty of the work. How great that diffi- 
culty is, need not be said to any classical scholar; how admirably this 
difficulty has been overmatched in the volume before us, will be seen by 
any one who will take the trouble to compare a page or two with the 
original text. Mr. Herbert is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
elder English writers. His style is uncorrupted by any of the meretricious 
neologians of the day. No mun of his age has written more for the peri- 
odical journals, and for the daily consumption ofan omnivorous reading 
public — that many-headed helluo librorum — for whose insatiable appe- 
tite so many geese are plucked, and so many iron pens are busily at work. 
But his style has come out from all these perverting influences as chaste 
as the Lady passed amidst the rabble rout of Comus. Milton, Shak- 
speare, and the English Bible are the triple fountain from which the clear 
stream of his poetic language flows. Hence the unapproached felicity 
with which the solemn grandeur of Aeschylus is reproduced ; the wonder- 
ful aptness with which each shade of Aeschylean thought is painted in 
the copy. We seem to read, not a translation, but an original work of 
some mighty master of the elder ages: and yet the English runs as closely 
with the words of the Greek as the version of the most toilsome interpreter 
in a College lecture room. In the poetic forms which Mr. Herbert has 
adopted, he shows the nice taste and tact of an artist. The iambic trime- 
ters are rendered into the English ten-syllable blank-verse — not only the 

rhythm of epic poetry, but fixed forever by the great masters of the drama, 

as the form for tragic dialogue. The anapaestic measures are given 

33* 
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in corresponding English anapasests, and the more complicated lyrical 
movements, whose rhythmical effect, in the original, depended upon a 
certain musical adaptation which we have forever lost, and which without 
that, are but faintly appreciable, he has wisely given in recognized 
English lyrical measures. In this respect, we think Mr. Herbert has 
been truer to the antique spirit than any of the German translators, who 
have undertaken the Sisyphean toil, as Menzel calls it, of rolling the 
rough rune-stone of German poetry up the Grecian Parnaseus, by repro- 
ducing the original, syllable by syllable and beat by beat. 

We do not always agree with Mr. Herbert, in his interpretation of 
doubtful passages, as for instance where, (1. 444 of his version, |. 382 in 
Klausen’s text) he renders Paco: Joke: Soper avacony, Ghostlike through 
his house he stalks. We think the words refer to Helen, and we should 
translate them, her phantom shall seem to rule the house. To our minds this 
is more poetical, and more in harmony with the exquisite lines, which fol- 
low immediately after, describing the “ dream-appearing visions, bringing 
an empty joy,” and contrasting, as it were while introducing the haunt- 
ing imagination of her being present still by day. We readily admit, ° 
however, Sir Roger de Coverley’s formula that “a great deal may be said 
on both sides.” 

We trust Mr. Herbert will go on and finish the task, he has so ably 
begun. If he does, he will make a permanent contribution to our litera- 
ture, and erect a monument of his own learning and genius, which will 
stand the test of criticism and time. 


Ul. Baur on Sotomon’s Tempve.! 


This book is a sequel to an earlier work of the same author on the 
symbelic character of the Mosaic ritual. (Symbolik des Mosatschen 
Cultus. 2Bde. 1887. 9.) Its design is to show the religious significancy of 
Solomon’s temple, in its architectural plan and various furniture. The 
description which is given in the Bible of the outward appearance of the 
temple is too meagre to allow of any attempt to present a drawing of it. 
On the contrary the description of the interior is very minute and leaves 
scarcely anything to be desired. — The outward form, however, a precise 
knowledge of which is indispensable to the artist who would give us a 
picture of the temple, is of comparatively little importance as it respects 
its religious significancy. The house was simply rectilinear in rts form, 


1 Der Salomonische Temple mit Beriicksichtigung seines verh@ltnisses zur 
heiligen Architectur Uberhaupt. (The Solomonic Temple considered in its rela- 
tion to sacred Architecture generally). Von Dr. Carl. Chr. W.F. Bahr. 8vo. 
Carlsruhe 1848 pp. 352. 
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60 cubits in length, 20 cubits in breadth, and the height thereof was 30 
cubits, But in 6: 20, the height of the Holy of Holies is said to be 20 
cubits. The author enters into a long examination of the various at- 
tempts made to account for this difference. He thinks there is no suffi- 
eient evidence that there was a chamber over the oracle. It is only is 
1 Kings 6: 2 that the height of the house is stated to be 80 cubits. In 
the parallel passage 2 Chron. 8: 2 the length and breadth of the house 
are given as in 1 Kings 6: 2, but the height is not mentioned. This 
omission was hardly to be expected, if the height were really 30 cubits, 
for this would be a change from the proportions of the tabernacle, while 
in every other respect the proportions of the temple were analogous to 
those of the tabernacle. In the temple of Zerubbabel, the height and 
breadth were equal, and the description in 1 Kings vi. subsequent to v. 
2, implies that the height of the temple was but 20 cubits. For there we 
read that Solomon measured off 20 cubits upon the sides of the house for 
the oracle, so that 40 cubits remained for the holy place, and the oracle 
or moet holy place was 20 cubits in length and 20 cubits in breadth and 
20 cubits in the height thereof. Probably in the original manuscripts 
numerals were designated by letters and not written out in words, and 
in this way a mistake may have been made by copyists in 1 Kings 6: 2 
respecting the height of the temple. — The porch was probably no higher 
than the main body of the house (the number 120 in 2 Chron. 3: 4 in- 
correct) ; it was 20 cubits in breadth, covering therefore the entire front 
of the temple, and was 10 cubits deep. Its front was entirely open. 
Before it and quite near were the two pillars Jachin and Boaz, and the 
lily work upon the top of the pillars extended to the roof of the porch. 
The fundamental idea of the temple is, that it is a house of God, the 
dwelling place of Jehovah. 1 Kings 8: 13. 2 Chron. 6: 2. At the first 
glance this seems to rest upon an anthropopathic conception of the nature 
of God, as if God like a man needed a house to dwell in. That however 
Solomon was free from any such conception, appears from his subsequent 
declaration, 1 Kings 8: 27. 2 Chron. 6: 18. What then did Solomon 
mean by God’s dwelling in a house while at the same time he confesses 
the infinity of God? The answer is plain if we review the history of the 
Israelitich people. They had been chosen by God from among the other 
nations of the earth to be his peculiar people, and on the conclusion of. 
the covenant made upon Sinai followed the command of Jehovah. Ex. 
25: 8 — Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell in the midst of 
them. This dwelling in the midst of them was a sign and pledge of the 
covenant made with them. Cf. Lev. 26: 11. Ez. 37: 26, 27. Rev. 21: 3. 
The temple is called the dwelling of the name of the Lord. 1 Kings 8: 
16, 20, 29. 2 Chrom. 6: 5,6. This implies that the temple was a place 
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where God would reveal himself, for the name of a person is that by 
which he is known, the name of God is God so far as he reveals himself. 
The rectangular form of the temple with its front towards the east was 
typical of heaven, as appears from the well known expression “ four ends 
of heaven.” The length is thrice the breadth. Three is the number of 
true and complete totality. The length, breadth, and height are in their 
dimensions divisible by ten. Ten appears as a determining number in 
the measurements of whatever belongs to the temple. In the Holiest, the 
cherubim were ten cubits high, and from the uttermost part of one wing 
to the uttermost part of the other wing were ten cubits. In the temple 
were ten candlesticks, and ten tables; in the court ten lavers. The altar 
was ten cubits in height and twice ten cubits in breadth and length. The 
brazen sea was ten cubits in diameter, and of the flowers which adorned 
its brim there were ten to every cubit. The brazen pillars bear on their 
capitals two rows of pomegranates, each of which consists of ten times 
ten. The porch is ten cubits in breadth and twice ten in length. The 
chambers on the side of the temple in their breadth and height show the 
ten broken, the half ten, and are thereby denoted as subordinate parts 
of the building. If it be asked, why is ten the determining number, the 
answer is plain, viz. that the decalogue is the fundamental constitution 
of the nation, and ten is therefore the number of the covenant, and the 
various parts of the temple are to point to this, like radii to a centre. 

The walls of the house within were not smooth and plain, but presented 
in relief the forms of cherubim, palm trees and flowers. The cherubim 
signify the entire creation as revealing the perfections of the Creator. 
The palm tree is one of the noblest trees of the East, and moreover was 
a symbol of the land of Palestine. On the medals struck in commemora- 
tion of the overthrow of Jerusalem by Titus, there was a palm tree with 
the inscription, Judaea capta. The meaning of the flowers is the same 
that they have among all people. They denote a condition of joy and 
prosperity, which condition in all languages is denoted as a flourishing 
one. 
~~ The ark of the covenant is to be regarded as the heart of the entire 
sanctuary, and because of it, the apartment in which it was kept, was 
called the most holy place. The mercy seat upon it was the throne of 
Jehovah, and the thick darkness in which Jehovah dwelt was a significant 
symbol of the mysterious nature of his being. 

The vessels of the temple were essentially the same as those of the 
tabernacle, and the reader is referred to the author’s earlier work for a 
fuller exhibition of their symbolic meaning. The significancy of the two 
brazen pillars, Jachin and Boaz, is determined from the etymology of the 
words. 772° from 732, to make firm, and 133, compounded of iz and 13, 
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in tt ie strength. Both names are grounded in one idea, that of firmness 
or durability, and mark the contrast between the temple and the taber- 
nacle. 2b 
The subject last treated of in this volume is the relation of Solomon's 
temple to the sacred buildings of other religions. It was not made in 
imitation of any other temple of antiquity. Its plan grew out of the reli- 
gious idea which it was to express, and was as different from that of any 
heathen temple as the Jewish religion was different from that of any 
other nation of the earth. Its essential principle was also different from 
that of Christian architecture. Solomon built God a house, and the mercy 
seat in the Holy of Holies was a local throne of Jehovah. But the early 
Christians rejected the idea that a building erected by human hands 
could be regarded as a dwelling place of God. Yet as Christianity was 
no mere negation of Judaism, but its fulfilment, it did not entirely de- 
stroy the temple of the former theocracy, but in its place erected a new 
and living temple. Ye, says the apostle to the Christian church, ye are 
the temple of God, ye are God's building. Only indirectly, therefore, 
through the medium of the church could the building in which a Chris- 
tian congregation met together to worship God, be called a Domus Dei. 


IV. Toe JonRpDAN AND THE DEAp SEA. 


We have condensed some of the more material facte in relation to the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea from Lieut. Lynch’s explorations. We are not 
_ surprised to learn that the work has a rapid sale, six editions, with an 
aggregate of 11,000 copies, having been published. The proceeds are 
moet laudably devoted to the orphan children of Lieut. Dale. 

Lieut. Lynch commenced his passage down the Jordan on the 10th of 
April 1848, at 3. 40 P. M, and on the 18th at 8. 25 P. M., entered the 
Dead Sea. In a space of sixty miles of latitude and four or five of lon- 
gitude, the Jordan was found to traverse at least 200 miles. The river 
was then in the latter stage of a freshet. Twenty-seven threatening 
rapids were passed besides many of lesser magnitude. The course on 
the first day, April 10th, after leaving the lake of Galilee, varied from 
8. to N. W. by N., the general inclination west. The current was two 
and a half knots, the water clear and sweet. The lake was concealed, 
though very near. The soil of the banks is a dark rich loam, luxuriantly 
covered with flowers. Large boulders of sandstone and trap are scat- 
tered over the surface. The party stopped just below the ruins of an old 
bridge, el-Jisr Semakh. These ruins consist of two entire and six partial 
abutments, and the ruins of another on each shore. The scenery, as they 
left the lake and advanced into the Ghor, which was here about three 
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fourths of a mile broad, was rather of a tame than savage character. On 
the second night, April 11th, the party stopped near the falls and whirl- 
pool of el-Bukah. The ruins of the village ed-Delhemiyeh are near, on 
the right bank. At 5.40 P. M, where the river was about sixty yards 
wide, the village el-Abbadiyeh was passed, a miserable collection of mud 
huts. The average width of the river was forty yards; depth from two 
and a half to six feet. General course E.S.E. Nine rapids were 
passed, three of them terrific ones. The route of the accompanying land 
party, under the charge of Lieut. Dale, lay through an extensive plain, 
luxuriant in vegetation, and presenting in spots a rich alluvial soil. The 
night was a bright moonlight, the dew fell heavily and the air was chill. 

On the night of April 12th, the stopping place was about 200 yards 
below el-Jisr Mejamia, the bridge which is on the road from Nabv- 
lus, through Beisan, the Bethshean of 1 Sam. 31: 10, to Damascus. The 
main course of the stream was S. S. W., but it was very serpentine. 
The party descended three very threatening and four less difficult ra- 
pids. The only tributary passed was the Yarmdk (Hieromax), coming 
in from the east, nearly as wide and deep as the Jordan. The current 
of the latter averaged eight miles an hour. The banks were fringed with 
the laurestinas, the oleander, the willow and the tamarisk ; on the slope 
of the second terrace, a small species of oak and the cedar grew. From 
the banks to the elevated ridges on both sides, the grass and flowers were 
very luxuriant and beautiful. The trap continued on both sides, with 
occasional interruptions of limestone, sandstone and conglomerate. Dr. 
Anderson visited Umkeis, near the ancient Gadara, a ride of three hours 
and eleven minutes. The remains of Gadara occupy an eminence, with 
an inconsiderable valley on the west side, and a steep descent on the 
north, determined by the Wady el-Yarmik. The ruins comprise a spa- 
cious area, covered with many broken columns, a large theatre, a smaller 
enclosure and a necropolis. The walls may be traced very distincly on 
the west, less obviously on the East. Lieut. Dale visited Beisan (Scy- 
thopolis). ‘‘ There were acres of building-stone, old walls, a theatre, etc. 
in good preservation. A few columns still stood in the valleys. Most 
of the present buildings seemed to be Saracenic, mills and khans” 
April 13th. The general course was S. by E. Three large and seven 
small rapids were passed. There were four islands, and one stream 
came in from the S. E. The river averaged’ forty-five yards in 
width, four feet deep and five knots current. “There are evidently two 
terraces to the Jordan, and through the lowest one the river runs its 
labyrinthine course. From the stream, above the immediate banks, there 
is, on each side, a single terrace of low hills, like truncated cones, which 
is but the bluff terminus of an extended table land, reaching quite to the 
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base of the mountains of HaurAn on the east, and the high hills on the 
western side.” At 3. 16. P. M., Lieut. Lynch passed a long reach in the 
river, the first straight line in ita entire course from the lake of Galilee 
thus far. The land company passed patches of wheat and barley, nearly 
ripe. On Friday night, April 14th, the boats were anchored near Wady 
Yabes, leading up to the ancient Jabesh Gilead. Twelve islands were 
passed, all but three small. Fourteen tributary streams were noted, all 
but four trickling rivulets. The lower plain was covered with a luxuri- 
ant growth of wild oats, and patches of wild mustard in full flower. The 
hills forming the banks of the upper terrace, assumed a conical form, with 
scarped and angular faces. In the latter part of the day, rock was less 
abundant, and alluvion began to prevail. Many fish and birds were seen ; 
among the latter, hawks, herons, pigeons, ducks, storks, bulbuls, swallows, 
etc. On the following night, April 15th, the party encamped a little be- 
vlow where Wady Rajib or ’Ajldn enters from the east. A considerable 
stream was running down it. The party descended ten moderate and 
six bad rapids; three tributaries were noted, two of them quite small, also 
four large and seventeen small islands. The prevailing direction of the 
Fiver was south and west. The velocity of the current ranged from two 
to eight knots; the average was about three and a half knots. The ave- 
Fage width was fifty-six yards, and the average depth a little more than 
four feet. In the narrower parts the river flowed between high hills. In 
the morning the temperature of the air was 78°, and of the water twelve 
inches below the surface, 71°. The heat and the dazzling glare of the 
light were very oppressive. April 16th. The encampment at night was 
near an old Roman bridge, the ford of Damieh, where the road from Na- 
bulus to es-Salt crosses the river. In the afternoon, a bush, lodged 
fifteen feet up in the branches of an overhanging tree was seen. It was 
deciduous, and the green leaves of the early season were upon it. It 
must have been lodged by a recent freshet. On the borders of the 
stream the vegetation became more luxuriant, and of a brighter tint ; on 
either side, back of the river, it was more parched and dull. The banks 
were of semi-indurated clay. The lower plain evidently became nar- 
rower, and the river often swept alternately against the hills. April 
17th. The party reached the Pilgrims’ ford, or the bathing-place of the 
Christian pilgrims, after having been fifteen hours in the boats. At 1. 
20 P.M., the mouth of the Jabok (ez-Zurka) was passed; it flows in 
from E. N. E., a small stream, trickling down a deep and wide torrent 
bed. The water was sweet, but the stones upon the bare exposed bank 
were coated with salt. There was another bed, then dry, showing that 
in times of freshet, there are two outlets to this tributary. April 18th, 
at 1.45 P. M, the party proceeded, and at 8. 25 entered the Dead Sea. 
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At 8. 12, the course was S. a long stretch, river seventy yards wide, left 
baak very low, covered with tamarisk, willow and cane; the right bank, 
was from fifteen to eighteen feet high, red clay with weeds and shrubs. 
At 8. 16, water brackish, but no unpleasant smell; banks red clay and. 
mud, gradually becoming lower and lower; river eighty yards wide, and. 
fast increasing in breadth, seven feet deep, muddy bottom, current three 
knots; one large and two small islands at the mouth of the river. Where 
it enters the sea, the river was 180 yards wide and three feetdeep. ‘The 
camp was pitched at night at the fountain ’Ain el-Feshkhah. 


Twenty-two days’ close examination was expended upon the sea and 
its shores, i. e. from April 19th to May 10th. We can only advert to « 
few of the interesting facts. The sea and shores were aecurately exam- 
ined in all directions. The distance in a straight line from the fountaim 
’Ain el-Feshkhah directly across to the eastern shore was nearly eight 
statate miles. The soundings gave 696 feet as the greatest depth. Am- 
other line was run diagonally from the same point to the S. E.toa chasm, 
forming the outlet of the hot springs of Callirrhoé. The bottom of the 
sea was found to be a level plain, extending nearly to each shore, with 
an average depth of 1020 feet all across. The bottom was blue med and 
sand; and a number of rectangular crystals of salt were drawn up, some 
of them perfect cubes. In a line from the springs of Callirrhoé to ’ Aim 
Turabah, at a depth of 1044 feet, the temperature of the water was 62° ; 
at the surface immediately above it 76°. From ’Ain Jidy directly across 
to the mouth of the Arnon, the distance was about nine statute mules, 
the greatest depth 1128 feet. On the eastern side of Kashim, Usdum 
(Salt Mountain) one third of the distance from its north extremity, a 
pillar of solid salt was discovered, capped with carbonate of lime, cylandri- 
cal in front and pyramidal behind. The upper or rounded pert is about 
forty feet high, resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty to sixty 
feet above the level of the sea. It crumbles at the top and is one entire 
mass of crystallization. On the sea the tendency to drowsiness was nearly 
irresistible. The sensation, amounting almost to stupor, was greatest im 
the heat of the day, but did not disappear at night. A horse and a doa- 
key, swimming in the sea, turned a little on one side, but did not loss 
their balance. A muscular man floated nearly breast high, without the 
least exertion. The Arnon (el-Mojeb) where it-flows into the sea, was 
eighty-two feet wide and four feet deep. It runs through a chasm ninety~ 
seven feet wide, formed by high, perpendicular cliffs of red, brown and 
yellow sandstone, mixed red and yellow on the southern side, aad on the 
north a soft rich red. The chasm runs up in a direct line 150 yards, 
then curves gracefully to the S. E. A little north of the entrance of the 
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Arnon, on a beantiful little stream, were twenty-nine date palm trees. 
Wherever there was a rivulet, lines of green cane, tamarisk and an oc- 
casional date-palm marked its course. Zirka Main forms the outlet of 
the hot springs of Callirrhoé. The stream, twelve feet wide and ten inches 
deep, rushes with great velocity into the sea. Temperature of the air 77°, 
of the sea 78°, of the stream 94°. The chasm is 122 feet wide at the 
mouth and for a mile up. The sides are eighty feet high. Among the 
plants found on the western shore, between ’Ain el-leshkhah and ’Ain 
Jidy, were the lily, the yellow henbane, the lamb’s quarter (used in-the 
manufacture of barilla), a species of kale, a single pistachia tree, and 
many tamarisks in blossom. In sailing round the southern part of the sea, 
many fatigues were encountered. On one occasion, at 8 P. M., the ther- 
mometer was 106°, five feet fromthe ground. It was more like the blast 
ef a furnace, than living air. 


V. Bowrincer’s BroGRAPHICAL CnurcH History.! 


The entire volume, of which this is the closing section, contains 2074 
pages. The plan of the work, as indicated by its title, is to give the his- 
tory of the church in the form of biography. To this plan the author 
strictly adheres, giving us but little in the form of general remarks, and in- 
terspersing these remarks, as the occasions occur, in the lives he portrays. 

The plan itself, though not strictly novel, is, we believe new in its ap- 
plication to the entire history of the church. We have had many sepa- 
rate works on the lives and times of distinguished individuals. We have 
also Cave’s Lives of the Christian Fathers of the first three centuries; 

and likewise his Literary History, containing an extended notice of all 

the writers for or against Christianity, to the fourteenth century. Such 
writers also as the two Milners, have infused a vivid mterest into their 
works by their extensive biographical sketches. But in none of these do 
we find an entire history of the church in the form of biography. 

Bobringer, however, does not undertake to give us the lives of even 
all the great men in the church, but selects from the. most distinguished 
such as had the greatest influence in shaping the life, doctrine, and polity 
of the church, or the most vividly reflected her image for the time. 

This first volume, commencing with the age succeeding the Apostles, 
extends to the beginning of the seventh century ; and embraces the fol- 
lowing personages, which we give in their order: Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Perpetua, Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Irenaeus, Tertullian, 





? Die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeagen, oder die Kirchengeschichte in Biographi- 
ea, dorch Friedrich Bohringer. Ersten Bandes vierte und letzte eet Z0- 
fich. Ss. 496. 8vo. 
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Cyprian, Athanasius, Anthony, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Olympia, Leo, and Gregory the 
Great. 

The spaces allotted to the different characters are very unequal. 
To Augustine, including his doctrines and those of his opponents, 675 
pages; to Irenaeus, 166; to Origen, 100; to Perpetua (a martyr in Af- 
rica), as a representative of her sex in the first three centuries, 10 pages; 
to Olympia (a rich widow at Constantinople, about the age of nineteen, 
devoted her life and fortune to monastic piety, in the fifth century), 
9 pages. 

History in this form, if even tolerably well executed, cannot fail 
of possessing an interest for most minds, which it is impossible for even a 
Neander to infuse into it when presented in the abstract and philosophic 
form. And from the greater and more sympathetic interest it kindles, it 
will be all the better remembered and the more efficient by way of ex- 
ample, just as we find the fragments of sacred history. But, from its very 
nature, it can be neither so complete, nor so well balanced, nor perhaps 
so impartial. Ifthe best characters be selected, we shall have too favor- 
able a view of the church, if not also of the individuals themselves, the 
strong sympathies of both writer and reader embarking in the cause of 
the moral hero before us. 

Such, to a large extent, should we think is the case with this history from 
the portions we have examined. This writer, like Milner, presents to us 
- the fairest aspects of the early church; being also, like him and many 
others, disposed too implicitly to credit the etories of miracles in periods 
subsequent to the apostles. He writes, however, like a pious and fair- 
minded man, and us much disposed to benefit the future as to rejoice m 
the past. Should his work be translated into English, it will be exten- 
sively read if it do not prove too voluminous. In research and philosophi- 
cal acumen, he is not to be compared with Neander or Gieseler. He 
writes, however, not like a recluse, but like a pious, practical Christian, 
familiar with the common mind, just as might well be expected from his 
vocation as the pastor of a country parish in the canton of Zurich. The 
language and the structure of the sentences, unlike much of the German 
of the present age, are perfectly simple and lucid. 

This volume embraces what the author regards as the period of the 
“ ancient church,” closing with the death of Gregory the Great, in 604. 
The next volume, as he informs us, will embrace the Middle Ages, begin- 
ning with the missionaries to Germany. 

The author presents very extended analyses of the principal works of 
the authors whose lives are here given, and consisting extensively of quo- 
tations from those works. Hence the vast space allowed to the life ef 
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Augustine. The author is particularly minute on matters of doctrine 
But though the quotations are so numerous, we are never informed of 
either the page or the volume whence they are taken. The toil of a 
translator or of a critical reviewer, will of course be greatly increased by 
this omission ; but the mass of readers, for whom the work is chiefly de- 
signed, may prefer to have the pages unencumbered by citations, being 
satisfied with simply knowing from what work a quotation is made. 


VI. Eayprian ANTIQUITIES. 


In Gersdorf’s Leipsic Repertorium, No. 7, 1849, there is a review of a 
mumber of late works on Egyptian antiquities. The reviewer, Prof. 
Seyffarth of the university of Leipsic, is a well known writer on hiero- 
glyphics. We condense some notices of these productions from his re- 
view. The first is the work of Prof. Lepsius, published in 1848, pp. 240, 
entitled, “On the Preliminary Conditions for the Origination of a Chro- 
mology among the Egyptians, and the Possibility of their Reproduction, 
as an Introduction to the Chronology of the Egyptians.” It may be pre- 
mised that Seyffarth is no admirer of Lepsius, and his statements are ac- 
cordingly to be received with some allowance. ‘The hieroglyphics in 
Lepsius’ book are printed with the text, which is very praiseworthy, 00 
that the reader has no occasion to resort to special tables. They are, yet 
with many exceptions, well designed and cut.” “In the deciphering of 
the hieroglyphics, the author has made no important advance. At least 
one half of the hieroglyphic groups, which are copied, whose significa- 
tion is obvious, remain untranslated, while almost as many more are 
translated incorrectly ; the decipherings which will maintain their place 
in a future hieroglyphical dictionary are very few.” Many instances in 
proof are then quoted. 

J. B. C. Lesueur, “ architect of the Hotel de Ville at Paris,” published 
in 1848, a “ Chronology of the kings of Egypt,” pp. 884, a work which 
received the prize from the Academy of Inscriptions. He holds the 
86,000 years, which Manetho’s Sothis embraces, to be solar years, rejects 
the historical works of the Tablet of Abydos, of Eratosthenes, of the Ve- 
tas Chronicon, and builds especially on the original fragment of Manetho 
found by Seyffarth at Turin in 1826, without understanding it. The as- 
tronomical truths connected with many events of Egyptian history, are 
silently passed by, and so the result is reached that the Egyptian history 
extends back to B. C. 11,504, that the first king, Menes, reigned 5778 B. 
C., consequently before the creation, and 2327 before the flood, etc. Had 
the architect built on firmer ground, his building would have been more ° 
durable. 
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Although the Aegypto-Hebrew chronology of Prof. Hofmann (Letter 
to Prof. Bockh on the Aegyptian and Israelitish Chronology, 1847, pp. 
70) is correct on some points, e. g. in the supposition that the Hyksos 
and Israelites were not different, that Amosis and Chebron at the begin- 
ning of the 18th dynasty embrace the same government, still the whole 
will satisfy no carefully examining reader, since the author builds on un- 
founded hypotheses, and passes unused the mathematical truths connected 
with many historical events. He proceeds on the hypothesis that the 
sum of the years of most of the Manetho dynasties properly contain the 
sum of the years of the several preceding dynasties. Thus Menes, 
though the Abydos. Tablet, Eratosthenes and the Old Chronicle place 
him B. C. 2782, is put down at 2182; the Exodas, though according to 
astronomical facts and sure biblical notices, it belongs to B. C. 1867, is 
brought down to the year 1474, and there are reckoned from the Exodus, 
to the building of Solomon’s temple, in spite of the book of Judges and in 
spite of the genealogies, 480 years instead of 880. 

Three of the works noticed are by H. Brugsch, member of one of the 
gymnasia at Berlin, viz. ‘‘ Demotic Writing of the Egyptians explained 
from the papyri and inscriptions, 1848, pp. 70 and three tables ;” “‘ Doctrine 
of Demotic Numbers among the Ancient Egyptians, now first illustrated 
from the papyri and inscriptions, 1848, pp. 36, with five tables;” and 
* Agreement of a hieroglyphic inscription of Philae with the Greek and 
Demotic initial text of the Decree of Rosetta, 1849, pp. 19 with one 
table.” In respect to the first of these treatises, the reviewer remarks, 
“ there is so much of the true and the good in the book that no one will 
mistake the talent and industry of the author. We should not forget, 
also, that in such difficult palaeographic and linguistic researches, mis- 
takes are unavoidable, and abundantly met with as in all Egyptologists 
hitherto.” 


VII. Tiscuenporr’s GREEK TESTAMENT. 


The author, who is professor of theology at Leipsic, published an edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament in 1841; in 1842, he published three 
editions in Paris, two dedicated to the archbishop of Paris, and one to 
M. Guizot. Several of the following years he spent in collating different 
MSS. He states that he has himself copied or collated almost all the 
ancient MSS. which are known to exist. He has published the Codex 
Ephraemi at Paris, the Codex L of the Gospels with B of the Apocalypse 
and some important fragments, and the Latin Codex Palatinus. The 
MS. B in the Vatican remains yet without a thorough collation and ex- 
amination. Tischendorf was permitted to exgmine some passages, and 
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Cardinal Mai gave him by letter information in regard to others. Tis- 
chendorf’s second Leipsic edition was printed in 1849, in 12mo. pp. 
468. The Prolegomena and Preface, occupying 104 pages, describe 
the editor’s labors in the collation, the critical principles on which he 
proceeds, the New Testament dialect, recensions of the Greck text, 
order of the books, forms of proper names, editions of the sacred 
text, list of MSS., versions, ete. An able review of this work by Mr. 8. 
P. Tregelles is found in Dr. Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 
1849. Mr. T. has been engaged in the same pursuit, see B. 8. VI. 404, 
more than eleven years, and has personally collated most of the MSS. 
While he accords high commendation to Tischendorf’s labors, he finds 
occasion to dissent from some of his rules for weighing evidence, and 
from some of his conclusions in regard to important texts. His obeerva- 
tions seem to us to be characterized by candor and sound judgment, and 
to display a thorough knowledge of the subject. 


VII Tare Cuinesh ePosiTory. 


Eighteen volumes of this work are now completed. It is publishetl 
monthly in Canton, China, by Mr. S. W. Williams, himself an able Chi- 
nese scholar, and edited by Rev. E. C. Bridgman, D. D. Each volume 
contains about 700 pages. To those acquainted with the work it is a 
matter of supererogation to commend it. It will be an enduring monv- 
ment of the diligence and ability of its editor and of his learned contri- 
butors, an indispensable work for all who would attain accurate informa- 
tion in regard, not only to China, but Japan, Corea, Tartary, Siam, 
Cochin China, and the whole of the eastern part of Asia with its 
islands. More copious and interesting information may be found in it 
in regard to Japan than in any other work accessible to the English 
reader. Each number contains a journal of events and occurrences in- 
valuable to the future historian of eastern Asia. We earnestly recom- 
mend to all our public libraries and institutions to purchase a sett of this 
periodical. It can be procured of Mr. Williams of Canton at a con- 
siderable deduction from the current price. Any patronage extended 
to the Chinese Repository will help to sustain a most important literary 
enterprise, and the higher interests of religion and missions. 


IX. Tae Brirps or ARISTOPHANES. 


Professor Felton of Cambridge has given us an edition of this cele- 
brated drama in a most beautiful form. The paper, the Greek type, the 
English of the notes, are, we had almost said, perfect. One can hardly 
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fail of falling in love with the witty dramatist from the beauty and splen- 
dor of the plumage in which the Birds appear. The notes bear full tes- 
timony to the skill and taste of the accomplished editor. A peculiar 
value is given to this edition from the pains which the editor has taken, 
with the aid of Professor Agassiz, to determine the species and describe 
the habits of the birds introduced into the play. The results show that 
Aristophanes was “a most careful observer, as well as a consummate 
poet.” We may add, though it is hardly necessary, that the book is pub- 
lished by Mr. Bartlett, the university bookseller. 


ARTICLE X. 
PUBLIC LIBARIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In our last No., p. 178, seq., we furnished some account of the Libra- 
ries in Boston, Cambridge, Andover, Newton and Worcester, Ms. and in 
Providence, R. L We now subjoin some facts in regard to the remain- 
ing Public Libraries in New Englaad. 


LIBRARIES IN New Haven, Conn. 


The number of Vols. in the general Library of Yale College, Jan. 1, 
1850, was 21,000, not including a few hundred duplicates. The number 
of pamphlets is estimated at 3500 or 4000. The library has two MSS. 
probably of the 14th century, a few modern MSS. and a collection of 
about 40 vols. of MSS., left by the late Pres. Stiles. No catalogue has 
been published since 1823, which contains the titles of somewhat less than 
half of the present number of books. The annual increase for ten years 
past has been between 900 and 1000 vols. The funds devoted to the 
imcrease of the library amount to $28,437. Among the more important 
books in the library are the following. A collection of American news- 
papers of 1765-6, gathered by Dr. Stiles with reference to the Stamp 
Act. 4 vols. folio. [This is a unique collection, of great historical value, 
and not to be replaced.] Silvestre’s Palaeographie Universelle, 4 vols. 
fel.; Description de I’ Egypte. (an early copy) Paris 1809, etc. 22 vols. 
fel.; Piranesi: Collection of Roman Antiquities, 27 vols. fol.; Graevius, 
Gronovies, e#e.: Thesaurus Antiquitatum, etc. 87 vols. fol.; Muratori 
Scriptores Italici, 24 vols. fol.; Anneli dell. Instituto di Corrispondenza 
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Archaeologica, 1829-45. 16 vols. 8vo; Bullettino dell. Instituto di Corris- 
pondenza Archaeologica, 1839-44. 8vo ; Maii Scriptorum Veterum Vati- 
cana Collectio, 10 vols. fol; Maii Spicilegium Romanum, Collectio, 10 
vols. 8vo; The Milan editioa of the Italian Classics, uniform. 400 vols. 
8vo; Documents Inédite sur P Histoire de France, 65 vols. 4to; (in pro- 
gress) Ersch and Griiber: Encyclopedia, 4to, in prog. 100 vols. Halle 
Literatur-zeitung, complete, 1785-1849, 141 vols. 4to; Berliner Jahr- 
biicher, complete 1827-1845, 83 vols. 4to; Fundgruben des Orients, 6 
vols. fol. ; Zahn : Antiqs. of Pompeii, Herculaneum and Stabia. Berlin folio. 
Pertz: Monumenta Germanie Historica, fol. 8 vole. received (in pro- 
gress); Calvini Opera Omnia. Amstel. 9 vols. folio. Taylor's Engl. 
Tranel. of Plato and Aristotle, 19 vols. 4to. Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, complete to 1844. 187 vols. 8vo; Kingsborough’s Mexican An- 
tiquities 9 vols. fol.; Purchas his Pilgrimes. 5 vols, fol.; (a fine copy) 
Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina. fol.; Lond. 1781. Ternaux-Com- 
pane: Collection of Voyages, etc. relative to discovery of America, 20 
vols. 8vo. Paris. Byzantine Historians, Venice ed. 28 vols. fol.; Collee- 
tion of Original Pamphlets concerning English affairs from Charles 1. to 
Jas. IL The Documents given by the British Government, (Statutes, 
Rolls, etc.) fol. and lees. 74 vols. E. L. Herrick, Librarian. 

A handsome and commodious library building of stone has been re- 
cently erected. In the wings of this edifice are three libraries belonging 
to societies of students, as follows : 


Aver. add. of vola. 
No. of Vols. Jan. 1, 1849. pr. yr. fur last 10 yrs. date of last Cat). 


Linonian Society 10646 440 Nov. 1846, pp. 274 (of 10108 vols.) 
Brothers in Unity 10500 4380 Apr. 1846, pp. 224 (of 9140 sh 
Calliopean Society 6020 170 Feb. 1846, pp. 94 (of 6000 vola, 

The Library of the Young Men’s Institute, New Haven, contains 3800 
volumes;— open to its members. There is a Library belonging to the 
Medical Department of Yale College, and kept in the Med. Coll. Build- 
ing; No. of vols. 900. There is also inthe Law Building a Library of 
Law books belonging to the College, and containing 1900 volumes. 

The Trumbull Gallery consists of two rooms, each 30 ft. square, 24 ft. 
high. The North room, or Trumbull Gallery proper, contains 50 paint- 
ings by Col. Trumbull. The South room contains a collection of portraits 
of the past and present officers and benefactors of the College, ete. 
(45 in number) also seven pieces of sculpture, many ancient ceins, 
medale and other memorials of antiquity. 


LIBRARIES IN MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


The library of the Wesleyan university has more than 6000 vols. Two 
Society libraries of the students (3000 each), 6000. The Missionary Ly- 
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ceum has a library of several hundred vols. The university has no li- 
brary fund. An annual appropriation is made for this object of $200 to 
$250. No catalogue has been recently published. Prof. J. W. Lindsay, 
librarian. Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. LL. D. of Middletown, has one 
of the most valuable private libraries in the United States, amounting to 
about 10,000 vols. It is particularly rich in editions of the Fathers of the 
Greek and Latin church, in the Byzantine historians, and in works on 
modern church history. 


LIBRARIES IN HARTFORD, Conn. 


Library of Trinity College, together with lib. of Students, 11,000 vols. 
is Connecticut Historical Society, 7,000 
- Y. Men’s Institute (inthe Wadsworth Atheneum), 9,400 
Of the library belonging to the Historical Society, about 5000 vols. belong 
to the venerable librarian, Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D. This includes the 
most valuable part, comprehending many folios. It has a considerable num- 
ber of works, printed in the fifteenth century, some of special value. It 
has the first journal which, it is thought, was published in the French lan- 
guage, in 880 vols, There are 430 vols. of bound pamphlets, containing 
from twelve to fourteen in each volume, with copious indexes. There is 
aleo a large number of unbound pamphlets and newspapers, including & 
complete set of the Connecticut Courant, a weekly newspaper published 
_ in Hartford from 1764, still in progress, and which is said to be the oldest 
in the United States, except the Newport (R. I.) Mercury. 
In the Wadsworth Athenaeum is a collection of 150 paintings, some of 
them of special value. 


LIBRARIES OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





College Library, . . 6,848 vols. 

Societies of Students (Philologian 2416, Philotechnian a“ 4,566 

Mills Theol. Society 400, Nat. Hist. Soc. 125 525 
10,434 


The college possesses no fund for its increase, except what is charged for 
the use of it. 


LIBRARY OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 





College Library, . . - «  « 5,500 vols. 
Two Society Libraries, each about 3 ,600, » 6  « 7,200 
12,700 


The college library possesses the series of vols. (charters, rolls, etc.) 
given a few years since by the British government. It has also some 
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valuable books purchased in Europe by the late Professor Hovey. An 
effort is now making, which we trust will be fully successful, greatly to 
enlarge this library. Prof. E. S. Snell, librarian. 


LIBRARIES OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


College Library, about ef ~ « « 6,400 vols. 
United Fraternity, College Society, about - «  « 6,500 
Social Friends, about. : : ‘ ‘i ; 6,500 
Medical Library, about i we 700 


Library of North. ieee of Arts aia Sciences, about 1,300 





21,400 

The college library has two copies of Eliot’s Indian Bible. One is perfect 
except the title-page of the Old Testament. At the end is a versification 
of the Psalms, as far as to the 4th verse of the 137th. The library bas also 
some fine folio editions of the Fathers, Athanasius, Eusebius, etc. ; Kir- 
cher’s Oedipus Aegyptiacus, Montfaucon’s Antiquities, and Palssographie, 
Vossius, Hippocrates, Cerda’s Virgil, etc. The library possesses 17 por 
traits. Of these there are, a full-length portrait of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
(a copy of the original by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a donation of the 
present earl); of Daniel Webster; Jeremiah Smith ; Jeremiah Mason ; 
Francis Hopkinson ; a full-length portrait of Eleazar Wheelock, the first 
president of the college; of Jobn Phillips (of Exeter, also full-length) ; 
of Samuel Appleton ; Charles Marsh, ete. Prof. Charles B.Hadduck, libra- 
rian. The libraries of the two College Societies are well selected, and 
contain very valuable works both for reference and miscellaneous read- 
ing. Both possess some costly illustrated works. Among the portraits are 
one of Prof. Chamberlain, Pres. Brown, Prof. Adams, etc. The Northern 
Academy has 800 unbound vols., of pamphlets, etc., partially arranged ; 
also 700 unbound vols. of newspapers. This collection also contains 
some valuable private papers, among which are a meteorological journal 
kept by Mr. John Farmer, of Concord, N. H., from 1818 to 1880, Gov. 
Bartlet’s Correspondence from 1774 to 1794, ete. 


LIBRARIES IN MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


College Library, about ~ 6 «© 6 6 « 4,500 vols. 
Three Society Libraries (2,200; 785; 432), . . 3,417 





7,917 


It is expected that valuable additions will soon be made to the college li- 
brary. 
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LIBRARIES IN THe UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON. 


Library of the University of Vermont, . . . 10,000 vols. 
Library of three Coll. Societies (2000; 2000; 1250), 5,250 





15,250 

There are two small funds for the support of the university library, 
amounting to $1250. This library, though not among the largest, is 
among the best selected in New England. Somewhat less than two thirds 
of the books are in the English language. The collections of Greek and 
Latin authors are nearly complete, and of the best editions. Among 
the valuable and comparatively rare, might be mentioned Stuart's Ath- 
ens, 8 vols. fol. ; Visconti’s Iconographie, 5 vols. quarto, and 2 vols. fol. of 
plates ; Montfaucon’ s Antiquit: expliquée and Palwographie ; Catesby’s 
Carolina, 2 vols. fol.; Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, in 
about 60 vols. quarto; Memoires de |’Academie des Inscriptions, 50 vols. 
quarto; Hansard’s State Trials, several vols. in fol.; Cuvier et Valen- 
ciennes Hist. naturelle des Poissons, with the colored plates, some 15 vols. 
quarto. Among the single volumes, not often to be met with, are Ful- 
ler’s Church History of England, fol.; Baxter’s Life, by himself, fol. ; 
John Scotus de Divisione Nature, fol., etc. 

The books of the Hon. George P. Marsh, minister of the United States at 
Constantinople, amounting to between 8000 and 4000 vols., are deposited 
in this library. Nearly all these works are in foreign languages, princi- 
pally in the Spanish and Scandinavian. There are, however, some very 
rare books in the English language. 


LIBRARIES IN MAINE. 
Library of Bangor Theol. Seminary, nearly (a 8,000 vols, 


Library of Bowdoin College, _.. ~ «+ 11,900 
Libraries of two College Societies, Bowd. Coll. (5000; 4000) 9,000 
Medical Library in Bowd. Coll. . - 8,300 
Library of the Theological Society in Bowd. Coll. - 1,500 
Library of Waterville College, .  . - - 5,800 
Two Society Libraries in W. C., 1500 me ; 5 $,000 


Boardman Miss. Soc. Library in Wat. Coll. ie 500 





84,500 
Bowdoin College has no fund specifically devoted to the purchase of 
books. An annual appropriation of $200 is made from the college funds 
for that purpose. The two Students’ libraries are increased annually 
each by about 200 vols. The Medical Library contains a remarkably 
good collection of books. The college library has been lately removed to 
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a fine apartment, and arranged in systematic order. Waterville college 
has a subscription of $10,000 in process of collection for the purchase of 
books and philosophical apparatus. 


GrenERAL SUMMARY. 
Whole No. of books in the New England Libraries, in our last No., 256,200 
“ “ in present No., 196,367 


Total, 452,567 
Pop. in 1840. No. of Vola. in Pub. Lib. 
Massachusetts, 737,699 233 ,884 
Connecticut, 809,978 94,166 
Rhode Island, 108,830 46,000 
Vermont, 291,948 23,167 
New Hampshire, 284,574 21,400 
Maine, 501,798 $4,500 


Some.general remarks on the subject of libraries we are compelled to 
postpone till another opportunity. 





ARTICLE XI. 
MISCELLANIES, THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. 


A NEw edition of Dr. Kiihner’s School or Middle Grammar of the 
Greek Language is about to be published by the Messrs. Appleton of 
New York. A very large edition has been sold within a few years. 
There are numerous references to it in most of the editions of the Greek . 
classics published within four or five years in this country. In the re- 
cent commentaries on the New Testament published in Germany, e. g. 
Meyer, the grammatical works of Kiihner are largely referred to. In 
England too they are winning much favor, notwithstanding the rigid ad- 
herence of English scholars to long-established methods and text-books. 

We stated in our last No. p. 203, that an edition of Menzies’ transla- 
tion of Tholuck’s Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, was about to 
be printed in Andover. Since that time, it has been concluded to have 
the work translated anew from the third and last edition. The Edinburgh 
version was made from the first German edition. The work in its present 
form has many and decided improvements over the first edition. It is in 
the process of translation by Mr. E. Robie, Hebrew Instructor in the Semi- 
nary, and Mr. J. B. Bittinger, Principal of the Female Academy, Andover. 


408 Notices, Theological and Miscellaneous. 


The edition of tke Works of Horace, by Prof. Lincoln of Brown Univer- 
sity, is passing through the press. We have seen a copy of the Odes, 
which has a remarkably fair appearance, and very a kindly look for 
the eyes. The type is large and very distinct. The various readings, at 
the bottom of the page, are a valuable featare, and new in American 
editions of Horace. The book will contain illustrations by neat outline cuts 
of various objects, e.g. lyra, tibia, etc. There will be full notes, illustrat- 
ing Roman literature, life, etc., a Life of Horace, account of the Metres, 
chronological tables, copious indices, etc. Prof. Lincoln has enjoyed ex- 
cellent facilities for the preparation of this work by study in Germany, 
a residence in Rome, etc. — The “ Greek Prose Composition” of Prof. 
Boies of Brown University, is a carefully prepared book, and a valuable 
addition to our helps for classical study. — Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on 
Daniel is passing rapidly through the press in Andover. It will be in one 
vol. 8vo. and published by Crocker & Brewster of Boston. — The 2d vol. 
of Dr. Woods’s Works has been published, and another is now in the presa. 
— A new Life of Martin Luther, especially of the earlier portion, by Dr. 
Sears, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, is soon to be 
published in Philadelphia and London. 

Sir James Stephens has been appointed professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, England, in the place of Mr. Smyth 
deceased. 

Among the recent publications in Germany, are the following: — A $d 
ed. of Julius Miiller’s Treatise on the Doctrine of Sin, pp. 1218; $d of 
Harless’ Christian Ethics, pp. 331; 2d of Hagenbach’s Church History of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, pp. 475; Exegetical and Critical “ Ahren- 
lese zum Alten Test.” by Dr. F. Bottcher, pp. 112; The Epistle to the 
Philippians vindicated against Baur, a theological prize essay by Briickner 
of Leipsic, pp. 98; Life of F. Perthes of Hamburg, by his son C. T. Per- 
" thes, professor of law at Bonn, Vol. L. pp. 368 (Perthes was the eminent 
bookseller, born at Rudolstadt, Apr. 21, 1772); Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum ex materia collecta ab A. Bockh, ed. J. Franz, 2d fascic. 
Vol. III. part 29 inscrip. Aegyp., part 30 inscrip. Aethiop. super Aegyp., 
part 31 insc. Cyrena., part 32 insc. Sicil. cam Melita et Lipara, pp. 387, 
(said to be more interesting than the preceding) ; Das Buch Job iibersetzt 
u. erklirt von Dr. B. Welte, Freiberg, 1849, pp. 424; Corpus Refor 
matorum ed Bretschneider, Vol. XV. of the Works of Phil. Melanchthoa, 
pp- 698; Opera Horatii for Schools, by Henry Diintzer, in 1 vol., au- 
thor of the Kritik u. Erklarung of the Horatian poetry, in 5 vols.; a 
Practical Commentary on the Epistle of James, by Dr. Neander ; the 1st~ 
vol. of the Church History of Jacobi, a pupil of Neander, said to be char- 
acterized by a “ very exact style and scientific precision.” 
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ARTICLE I. 
MAN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


By Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., Boston. 


It is a fundamental question in all theology, and in all religious ex- 
perience, are the relations of the divine and the human mind such that 
it is possible to have a true knowledge of God? 

It is commonly assumed that such is the fact, and systems of theology 
are constructed, and the reality of an intelligible and rational religious 
experience is defended on the assumption that it is possible to know 
God, and to commune with him. And yet there is a form of scepticism 
which at the present time is extensively prevalent, which denies the 
possibility of any such knowledge, and thus strikes a blow at the root 
of all such theology, and all such religious experience. Moreover in 
the writings even of some of the must orthodox divines, there are the 
germs of a scepticism concerning the reality of our knowledge of God, 
in some respects, which when fully developed lead to similar results — 
results which they above all others on reflection would repudiate. 
And yet, vitally important as this question is, it has rarely if ever been 
directly, fully and formally considered, as its importance demands. 

It is our purpose to invite the attention of thinking minds to this 
subject, by a few remarks on some of the prominent points which it 
involves. 

We shall first inquire how that knowledge of God is obtained, which 
is‘at the basis of all our common systems of theology, and of religious 
experience, and then pass in review some of the modes in which the 
reality of that knowledge is assailed. 

Vout. VIL. No. 27. 85 
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Such knowledge of God as has been adverted to is obtained by the 
assumption that God designedly made the human mind in his own 
image, in order that every man might have in himself the means of 
knowing God and thus the power of communing with him. By as- 
suming that the mind is made in the image of God it is meant that God 
and man alike have rational powers, that is, the powers requisite for 
the perception of truth, for the comparison of objects, and for judging 
of the value of results; that they have the power of choosing ends, and 
of forming plans to gain those ends; that they have the power of be- 
nevolent emotion or love ;— that they have the power to perceive and 
to feel, what is honorable and right, so that they are capable of pleas- 
ant or painful emotions as they are conscious of regarding or disregard- 
ing truth and right in their conduct, and that in these respects the di- 
vine and human mind so far correspond that by knowing the human 
mind, we can know the divine. 

That our current systems of theology are in fact based upon this as- 
sumption is too obvious to need a labored proof. It is enough to ad- 
vert to a few illustrations of the fact. Take then any of the doctrinal 
treatises of the elder President Edwards, for example that on the End 
for which God created the World, and it is obvious at a glance that the 
idea of God which pervades that treatise, the only idea which could 
render such a discussion possible, is taken from the human mind. If 
man had not the power to consider the nature and relations of things, 
to select an end for which he will act, and to put in operation a system 
of means to gain that end, and if he did not assume the existence of 
similar powers in God, he could neither raise, discuss or understand 
the question considered in that profound and fundamental dissertation. 
The whole of the introduction, containing explanations of terms and 
general positions, discriminating between chief and inferior ends, and 
ultimate and subordinate ends, in relation to God, consists entirely of 
illustrations taken from the actions of men with reference to such enda, 
in choosing them and forming plans to obtain them. In like mannes, 
in his treatise on the Will, he argues that a determination of the will 
may be virtuous and praiseworthy, though necessary, thus: “God is 
necessarily holy, and Ais will is necessarily determined to what is good.” 
He also argues against the Arminians on the ground that they concede 
the trath of this position. Here is a most manifest assumption om both 
sides that man, so far at least as the will is concerned, is truly m the 
image of God,— so as to authorize reasoning from the divine to the 
human mind. Indeed in one instance in his work on the will, Edwards 
thus explicitly states this assumption as the basis of his reasoning >! 


1 Part IL. § 5. 
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“The essential qualities of a moral agent are in God, in the greatest 
possible perfection; such as understanding to perceive the difference 
between moral good and evil; a capacity of discerning that moral wor- 
thiness and demerit, by which some things are praiseworthy, others de- 
serving of blame and punishment; and also a capacity of choice, and 
ehoice guided by understanding, and a power of acting according to his 
choice or pleasure, and being capable of doing those things which are 
in the highest sense praiseworthy. And herein does very much con- 
sist that image of God wherein he made man (Gen. 1: 26, 27 and 9: 6), 
by which God distinguished man from beasts, viz. in those faculties and 
principles of nature whereby he is capable of moral agency. In like 
manner in Calvin’s Institutes, in his discussion of election, predestina- 
tion and decrees,!' a similar use of language constantly occurs, and the 
whole discussion would in a moment become utterly unintelligible if it 
were to be denied that election, predestination and decrees in the ac- 
tions of man, are in kind the same as election, predestination and de- 
erees in God, although put forth on a much smaller scale by man than 
by God. But it is needless to multiply such illustrations. All ideas 
of moral government, law, authority, love, providence, justice, grace, 
mercy with reference to God — which are the staple of all theological 
systems, fall away the moment that we deny the assumption now under 
consideration. 

Equally true is it that the prevalent doctrines concerning religious 
experience rest upon the same assumption. A God is always assumed 
and described as the object of love, whose intellect, affections, will, and 
moral nature, are in kind, although not in degree, like those found in 
the homan mind. The very idea of communion with God implies such 
@ similarity of nature and faculties, that common views, ends and inter- 
ests are possible between God and: man, that man can so understand 
the ends of God as to adopt them as his own, and the interests of God, 
as to identify his own with them, and the feelings of God as to respond 
to them in devoted and intelligent love. But universal as is this as- 
sumption, no efforts are commonly made to evince its truth. Indeed 
it is an assumption so natural and necessary, that it seems rarely if ever 
to occur to those who make it, that its correctness can be called in ques- 
tien. This, however, is by no means the case. It not only can be, 
bat is called in question, and that extensively. 

In the first place, the system of Pantheism, known in all ages, but 
of late extensively revived even in Christendom, is in its essential na- 
ture, an explicit denial of its truth. The fundamental element of that 
system is a denial of the personality of the Deity. But the central 


1 Book IIL Chap. 21. 
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element of personality is the will. This, as essential in selecting ends 
and forming plans, together with the intellect to guide the emotions 
to influence it, and with power in its turn to affect or control them, is 
absolutely essential to any conception of a person. All this Pantheism 
renounces, and instead of a personal God with intellect, affections, will, 
ends and plans, introduces one great self-existent substance, including 
in itself the whole universe, but without self-consciousness, intellect, 
affections, ends or plans. It has simply an inward tendency or power, 
to unfold itself in various evolutions, now of matter, and now of mind. 
Man is the highest development of this deity ; in him alone he becomes 
self-conscious. Of course under such a system all ideas of law, respon- 
sibility, and a moral government administered by a personal God dis- 
appear. 

The bolder and more consistent forms of Pantheism readily admit, 
avow, and defend these results, and treat all ideas of a personal God 
derived from the personal attributes of the human mind as merely the 
delusions of anthropopathy or anthropomorphism. But there are others 
who refuse to be classed with these, who yet call in question, or it may 
be deny, the conformity of our ideas of God as a personal God to the 
reality of his being, and thus virtually reduce him to the condition of a 
God unknown at least to us. In this class we may without injustice 
place the distinguished scholar Schleiermacher. Indeed, the charge 
of Pantheism has been brought against him without hesitation. Al- 
though his admirers strenuously defend him against this charge,' yet 
thus much at least is true; he maintains that a great degree of piety 
can exist among such as deny the truth of our common conceptions of 
a personal God. Moreover he asserts in his own person that “when 
the idea of God is derived in too great a degree from human relations, 
and God is conceived of as personally exercising thought and volstion, 
it is brought down into the sphere of opposition and controversy.” By 
reaction from such a view of a personal God, there arises according to 
him, a view “in which the Supreme Being is represented not as perso- 
nally exercising thought and volition, but as the universal necessity, 
exalted above all personal attributes, and producing and combining 
every mode of thought and existence.” Here then we seem to have 
placed before us in contrast a personal God, and the God of Pantheism. 
In view of this contrast, Schleiermacher remarks, “ Nothing seems 
more unwarrantable than for the adherents of the one conception, to 
charge those with a godless spirit, who repelled by the force of anthro- 
pomorphism, have taken refuge in the other; or, for those on the other 
hand, to accuse their opponents of adopting an idolatrous service, and 


1 See especially the Letters of George Ripley to Andrews Norton. 
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to regard their piety as without value, on account of the human char- 
acter of their conceptions of God. A man may be truly religious, 
whether he incline to one of these conceptions or the other; but his 
religious spirit, the consciousness of God in his inward feeling, must be 
better than the conception which be has formed; and the more he iden- 
tifies this with the essence of religion, the less does he understand him- 
self.! Subsequently to this be remarks that both views are “defective” 
and that “neither corresponds to its object.” He also says: “It can- 
not be maintained that the admission of one or the other of these con- 
ceptions in and for itself can be taken as the sign of a more or less per- 
fect religion.” His object in these statements is to show that all “are 
not despisers of religion who cannot reconcile themselves with the per- 
sonality of the Supreme Being, as it is commonly represented.” He 
concedes, indeed, that there is an “almost inevitable necessity of ad- 
mitting it,” and disavows all purpose to weaken the conviction of it in 
any mind that holds it. Yet he is of opinion that the origin of this ne- 
ceasity can be explained, and that the truth of the conception is so 
questionable, that “among truly religious men there have never been 
gealots, enthusiasts or fanatics for this notion.” With reference to the 
charge of atheism often brought against the advocates of Pantheistic 
views, he thus remarks: “So far, as indeed has often been the case, as 
atheism has been understood to mean nothing but hesitation and un- 
eertainty in regard to this conception, the sincerely: pious will view the 
existence of this around them with great composure ; and there has al- 
ways been something which they deem far more irreligious, as indeed 
it is, namely, the want of an immediate consciousness of the Godhead 
in the feelings of the soul. They will be the slowest to believe that 
any man in fact can be entirely destitute of religion; for before such a 
person can exist, they know, that he must be totally deprived of feel- 
ing, and degraded with the peculiar attributes of his being, into a mere 
animal; since he only in their opinion, who is so deeply degraded, can 
Jose the consciousness of God in the universe and in ourselves, — of 
the Divine Life and Energy by which all things subsist.” 

Of the ideas here presented of the nature of religion it is not our 
purpose at this time fully to speak. It is enough to say that these views 
directly tend, as we have previously remarked, to produce a scepticism 
which strikes a blow at the root of all our current systems of theology, | 
end common views of religious experience. The idea that the human 
mind was designedly made in the image of God in order that we may 
be enabled to understand him, is rejected; and all communion with 











1 Ripley's third Letter to Andrews Norton, pp. 39, 40. 
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God which implies the choice of common ends, cooperation in common 
plans, and the interchange and reciprocation of intelligent affection i 
excluded as no essential part of religion; and in its place is introduced 
as its essence a mere consciousness of an inward vital power in our- 
selves and in the universe around us on which we are entirely depen- 
dent and which consciousness is common to all men — unless perhaps 
it may cease in a few cases of extreme degradation. The manner in 
which, according to him, we are “conscious of God in the universe ” as 
well as in ourselves may be explained by another passage, in which he 
says: “ How then can any one assert that I have described a religion 
without God, when I have in fact portrayed nothing else than the im- 
mediate and original being of God in ourselves through the elementary 
feelings which I have pointed out? Or is not God the supreme and 
only unity? Is it not God alone before whom, and IN whom all that 
' is individual disappears? And when you look upon the universe as a 
whole, as a comprehensive totality, can you do this otherwise than as 
in God?” * * ® “Jn no other way than through those emotions which 
the universe awakens within us, do we pretend to attain to a conscious- 
ness of God in immediate feeling, and hence it is in this way only that 
we have spoken of him. Would you therefore call in question the 
claims of this feeling to be a consciousness of God, a possesston of the 
@vine being ; I can then impart to you no further instruction or expla- 
nation.” That all suspicion of any unfair dealing with Schleiermacher 
may be removed, it is enough to note that we have taken the preceding 
extracts from the works of a defender, and that they are a part of an 
argument designed to prove that he is not justly liable to the charge of 
being a Pantheist. Without considering at large the success of the de- 
fence, it is sufficient to remark, that if the assertions of the preceding 
extracts are true, all our common views of theology and religions 
experience must fall away and disappear. We have been wont to en- 
¢ertain entirely different views of the unity of the universe. The fun- 
damental idea of our view has ever been that of a personal God form- 
ing a plan, and disclosing it to minds created in his own image. He 
ig the omnipresent illuminator of intelligent minds. When they choose 
him as their portion, and his plans as theirs, and thus sympathize with 
the central ruling mind in holy love, their innumerable minds become 
morally and socially one, and the central mind is over all and in all 
and through all. But this is not a unity of essence or being, but of 
ends, plans, thoughts, affections, sympathies and joys, in those who are 
essentially distinct; and the peculiar Joy of the union arises from the 
fact that it is not necessary, but is the voluntary and free act of dis- 
tinct minds. Hence the moment that the unity of affection and will 
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in the truth ceases, no other unity remains, but an entire separation 
takes place between God and alienated minds. 

But if the foundation of these views falls away, if all ideas of God 
derived from human personality are to be rejected, then it is impossi- 
ble in thinking and speaking of God to rise above the idea of a mere 
vital force or power, clothed with no moral attributes, and giving rise 
to no moral laws, no sanctions, no plans, and no system of moral gov- 
ernment. Of course all possibility of theology or religious experience, 
as we have before said, ceases, at least in the common understanding 
of those terms. 

Besides this complete and all pervading scepticism, there are partial 
tendencies to similar results even in the writings of the most orthodox 
divines. It is not denied by them that in some respects the human 
mind is a true image of the divine, but that it is so in other important 
respects they do deny. The effect of this denial is to produce such a 
diesimilarity between the divine and the human mind, that the latter 
ceases truly to represent God to us and the ascription of some of its 
ideas and modes of action to God is regarded as virtually anthropopa- 
thy. 

Those which we shall proceed to consider do not relate so directly 
to personality as the preceding, but rather to the conformity of some of 
our fundamental and necessary ideas to those of the divine mind. 

It appears to us reasonable, and probable, that if God desired to 
commune with us, he would not confer on us original and necessary 
laws of thought and belief, such that we must of necessity view things 
as they are not, and of course as he does not view them. In the strong 
language of Sir William Hamilton, to suppose this “ is to suppose that 
we are created capable of intelligence in order to be made the victims 
of delusion; that God is a deceiver, and the root of our nature a 
hie.” } 

Out of many illustrations we will at the present time consider the 
assertions of many that God does not or may not agree with the neces- 
sary ideas of the human mind as to time, space, and the immutable 
principles of morals. | 

We will begin with our conception of rmx. Whatever may be the 
true nature of time, it cannot be denied that it is a fundamental and 
mecessary conception of our minds. It is impossible for us to conceive 
of events except as succeeding one another in time, and the distinctions 
of time as past, present and future, we cannot, if we ever so much de- 
sire it, regard as unreal and not corresponding to the true state of things 
as seen by God. Moreover, if they are unreal, just so far it is impoe- 


1 Note A. on Reid, § L p. 743. 
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sible for any communion to exist between us and God, for we cannet 
throw off our conceptions of time, and ‘God cannot coincide with our 
finite minds in their delusive modes of mental action. The moment 
then that we deny that time appears to God as past, present, and fa- 
ture, just as it does to us, God becomes to us in a very important re 
spect an unknown and inconceivable God. Yet President Edwards, 
and in this he represents a large class of theorists, does not hesitate to 
call our conceptions of time as past, present, and future a delusion 
of the imagination. With reference to the supposition of an infinite 
length of time before the world was created, distinguished by successive 
parts, properly and truly so; or a succession of limited and measurable! 
periods of time, following one another in an infinitely long series ;” he 
says “ it must needs be a groundless imagination. The eternal dura- 
tion which was before the world, being only the eternity of God’s ex- 
istence ; which is nothing else but his immediate, perfect, and invaria- 
ble possession of the whole of his unlimited life, together and at once: 
‘Vita tnterminalilis, tota simul, et perfecta possessio.. Which is s0 
generally allowed, that I need not stand to demonstrate it.”2 In the 
margin he quotes from an anonymous author an argument to sustam 
his position. In it occurs the following assertion: “ If once we allow 
an all-perfect mind, which hath an eternal, immutable and infinite com- 
prehension of things always, (and allow it we must), the distinction of 
past and future vanishes with respect to such a mind.” It is not our 
purpose to go into a consideration of the arguments by which any reach 
such results. It is enough here to say that such is the nature of the 
human mind that it is utterly impossible that the authors of such state- 
ments should have any conception of a God such as they describe. 
The very language that they use is unintelligible to us except om the 
assumption that time is in reality — as it seems to us. What is meant 
by “the immediate possession of the whole of his life together and at 
ence?” Can any sense be attached to these words except on the as- 
sumption of a contrast to something not immediate, not together, not 
atonce? There is in like manner a constant use of the language of 
time in all such arguments, against the reality of time, nor is it possi- 
ble for the human mind to frame or to express an idea on the subject 
that shall be at all intelligible, except on the assumption that our ideas 
of time are real and true. And in fact as soon as the metaphysical 
crisis is over, those who thus reason go on to speak of time as alike a 
reality to God and to man. It would be a fair test of this question to 
call upon those who assert that there is to God no distinction of past or 


1 We regard the common reading unmeasurable as a misprint. 
* Freedom of the Will, Part IV. Sec. 8. 
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future, to interpret their own arguments against the future restoration 
of the lost, to holiness, and to explain how God views what we are wont 
to call the future eternal punishment of the wicked, or the future and 
eternal blessedness of the righteous. To him it would seem that they 
are neither past or future. They neither have been, in his view, nor 
are they to be. What then? Are they to him in existence now? 
Nay, our now is but a point of time, and will not contain an eternity of 
joy or wo. But what is God’s now. Is it to him now true that the 
wicked have suffered forever in hell? Have the redeemed yet unborn 
been forever with him in heaven? Ifnot, what is meant by their asser- 
tion that there is to God no distinction of past or future? In truth so 
long aa the mind of man remains as it is, such an assertion can have 
no effect except to render the Divine mind in this respect totally unin- 
telligible, while the human mind will go on to conceive of time just as 
the laws of its nature compel it todo. This is the least that can be 
said of such speculations. It would not however be going to an excess 
to say that they involve palpable absurdities. When reading them, 
we cannot help thinking of attempting to aid the vision of the eye by 
filling the house with the dense smoke of a blinding and stifling com- 
bustion. If our minds were not made to delude us, time past and fa- 
ture are as truly realities to God as to us, and it is but doing violence 
to the mind to attempt to think otherwise, or to express in words any 
idea of a God to whom it is not so. 

In the following passage, at the close of his treatise on God’s Last 
End in Creation, Edwards speaks as other men do as to time. 

« It is no solid objection against God’s aiming at an infinitely perfect 
union of the creature with himself, that the particular time will never 
eome when it can be said, the union is now infinitely perfect. God 
aims at satisfying justice in the eternal damnation of sinners ; which 
will be satisfied no otherwise than with regard to its eternal duration. 
But yet there never will come that particular moment, when it can be 
said that now justice is satisfied.” Suppose now that Edwards had 
attempted to translate this passage into the language of his metaphysi- 
cal theory, that the idea of a succession of periods of time following 
one another in an infinitely long series is a groundless imagination, and 
that to God there is no distinction of past and future; could he have 
done anything except to unsay what he had just said, by stating that 
although he had spoken of particular future times in an endless series, 
after the manner of men, yet it was in fact a mere illusion? Would 
he not be obliged to say the same of all his arguments against the re- 
storation of the wicked to holiness and heaven at any future period of 
their existence? And if he had attempted to put any real and true 
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idea in the place of what he had dismissed as a groundless imaginatioa, 
could he have said anything that did not do violence to his own mind 
and that of bis readers by vain efforts to express in words or to under- 
stand that which is totally inexpressible, unintelligible and inconceiva- 
ble, and which is so because it is absurd ? 

The conception of sPACE is no less necessary to us as our minds 
have been constituted. It is indeed true that its theological relations 
are not eo direct and obvious as those of time. Still however it is of 
necessity trae that if God regards our notions of space as a mere illv- 
sion, and as not at all corresponding to the reality of things, then there - 
is another point of entire dissimilarity between our minds and that of 
God, so that our faculties and modes of intellectual action do not at all 
represent him to us. Yet President Edwards when called to answer 
an objection to his views of the will, does not hesitate not only as we 
have seen, to regard as illusive our necessary conceptions of time, but 
also to place those of space in the same category. 

“ This objection (he says) supposes an extent of space beyond the limits 
of the creation, of an infinite length, breadth, and depth, truly and proper- 
ly distinguished into different measurable parts, limited at certain stages 
one beyond another, in an infinite series. Which notion of absolute and 
infinite space is doubtless as unreasonable, as that now mentioned, of 
abeolute and infinite duration.” —“ A diversity and order of distinct 
parts, limited by certain periods, is as conceivable, and does as natural- 
ly obtrude itself on our imagination, in one case, as the other; and 
there is equal reason in each case, to suppose that our imagination de- 
eeives us.” — “J think we know not what we mean if we say the world 
might have been differently placed from what it is, in the broad ex- 
panse of infinity ; or that it might have been differently fixed in the long 
line of eternity.”!_ By a reference to his notes on the mind we find 
that he held the preceding views of space as a consistent part of a sys- 
tem of idealism, and that he resolved the whole material universe into 
the constant manifestation of God’s ideas to the mind by a constant ex- 
ercise of his will. On this point Sir William Hamilton well observes, 
“ It is evident that if extension be not tmmediately perceived as exter- 
nally existing, extended objects cannot be immediately perceived as 
realities out of and independent of the percipient subject.” Hence 
Edwards was consistent in saying, “ There can be nothing like those 
things we call by the name of bodies, out of the mind, unless it be in 
some other mind or minds.” 

Now without going into any formal examination of this theory, it is 
enough to say that it is contrary to the natural, universal and neceesa. 


1 On the Will, Part IV. Chap. 8. 
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ry action of our minds as God has made them. All men of 

think, speak and write as if space were an external reality. Who, for 
example, in studying the solar system, and the starry worlds separated 
by infinite spaces, thinks of calfing it in question? Sir William Ham- 
ikon accordingly holds that our perception of external space iteelf is 
immediate and direct as well as of objects in it, and that the idea of 
space is not merely suggested by the processes of sensation, as Reid 
maintained. Ina note on this view of Reid, he first proves that it 
leads to idealism, and then says, “ The philosophers who have most 
loudly appealed to the veracity of God, and the natural conviction of 
mankind in refutation of certain obnoxious cunclusions, have too often 
silently contradicted that veracity and those convictions, when opposed 
to certain favorite opinions. But it is evident that such authority is 
either good for all, or good for nothing. Our natural consciousness 
assures us, (and the fact of that asserance is admitted by philosophers 
of all opinions), that we have an immediate knowledge of the very 
things themeelves of an ezternal and extended world, and on the ground 
of this knowledge alone, is the belief of mankind founded that such a 
world really exists.”? Hence he applies to our direct perception of 
external space and our belief of its reality, the same language that 
Reid does to our belief of the existence of external objects. “It is not 
a deduction of reason, but a natural principle. The belief of it, and the 
very conception of it, are equally parts of our constitution. If we are 
deceived by it, we are deceived by him that made us, and there is noe 
remedy.” Of this statement the truth ts undeniable. 

Now if these things are so, then it must be true as we have asserted, 
that if God regards our notions of space as a mere illusion of the ima- 
gination, as Edwards suggests, if they do not at all correspond with the 
reality of things, then so far God is to us an unknown, and an unknow- 
able God. Our minds do not at all represent him to us. When we 
think and speak of him as creating worlds in the boundless regions of 
space, it is all an illusion. And yet if we reject our natural ideas of 
gpace and attempt to translate our language into the philosophical sense, 
it becomes perfectly unintelligible, and to attempt to understand it, just 
as in the case of time, does violence to the mind itself. God never 
made it to understand, or to conceive of, the philosophical verbiage on 
this subject. 

Our illustrations of the mode of destroying the power of the human 
mind to represent God with reference to the principles of morals we 
will take from the celebrated Romish divines and philosophers, Pascal 

1 Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. 5, Sec. 7. 
* Hamilton's Reid, pp. 196—-130. 
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and Abelard. They believed that it was revealed in the word of God, 
that even infants were justly liable to eternal punishment for the sin 
of Adam, which was committed before they were born or existed, and 
that therefore it would be just for God actually to consign them to eter- 
nal misery in hell. Listen now to Pascal. ‘“ What can be more com 
trary to the rules of our wretched justice, than to damn eternally an in- 
fant incapable of volition, for an offence wherein he seems to have hed 
no share, and which was committed six thousand years before he was 
born? Certainly nothing shocks us more rudely than this doctrine, 
and yet without this mystery, the most incomprehensible of all, we are 
incomprehensible to ourselves.”! Here, under the influence of sup- 
posed revealed facts, Pascal ascribes to God acts which directly shock 
and violate all possible ideas of justice or honor which the mind of man 
can form. And in order to defend them he is obliged to aseail the con- 
formity of our ideas of justice to the reality of things as seen by God. 
Our justice it seems, which condemns such things in God, is wretched 
justice, but God, who does such acts, forms nobler and more elevated 
ideas of justice than we can attain unto. No doubt if the acts alleged 
are in fact just, all our ideas of justice are wretched, and our confidence 
in them must be utterly shaken. Yet so long as we have them, we 
eannot but feel that we are still more wretched if the God under whose 
government we live can do such things, and not be wretched himself. 
In order to conceive of such a God, we are obliged to renounce all ideas 
of honor or right of which the human mind can form a conception, and 
then what but utter darkness can remain? That God is a diabolical 
being we cannot, we will not admit, and yet formed as we are, we can 
see nothing else in such acts. God therefore in the most important 
part of his character becomes to us an unknown God. 

The same facts were believed by Abelard, and he too felt their utter 
incompatibility with our ideas of justice and honor. How then does he 
defend them? Hear his words: “ Would it not be deemed the sum- 
mit of injustice among men, if any one should cast an innocent son for 
the sin of the father into the flames, even if they endured but for a 
short time? How much more so if eternal? Truly, I confess that 
this would be unjust in men, because they are forbidden to avenge even 
their own real injuries. But it is not so in God, who says, vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, and again, I will kill, and I will make alive. 
For God commits no injustice towards his creature tn whatever way he 
treats him, whether he assigns him to punishment or to life"? Again 
he says: “In whatever way God may wish to treat his creatures, he 


1 Hallam Hist. Lit Vol. IV. p. 94, Paris ed. 
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ean be accused of no injustice, nor can anything be called evil in any 
way if it is done according to his will. Nor can we in any other way 
distinguish good from evil, except by noticing what is agreeable to his 
will.” No doubt the will of God in fact is always conformed to what 
ie just and right. But Abelard here explicitly denies that there are 
any immutable principles of honor and right, to which the will of God 
can be conformed. Of course our natural and necessary ideas of im- 
mutable morality are a delusion. No one has set forth the abeurdity, 
and ruinous consequences of these views, more vividly than Bellamy. 
The general scope of his argument is this. It destroys all essential 
difference between God and the devil, for it implies that if God did bat 
will to feel and act as the devil now does, it would be right, and his 
present character wrong. Certainly it follows, from the view of Abe- 
lard, that there is in fact no standard by which hia creatures can judge 
of the character of God, and that it would be absurd to ask, shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right, for certainly he will always do what 
he does in fact do, and this according to Abelard is the only standard 
of right. Just as if there were no necessary and immutable difference 
between benevolence and malevolence,—between a purpose to produce 
a happy universe, and a purpose to produce a miserable one. Just as 
if God could make it right to treat the innocent and the guilty as if 
there was no difference in their character; to enact the law of love, 
and then to inflict eternal misery on all who keep it, and to confer 
eternal rewards on all who break it ;—to hate all who love and honor 
him, and to honor all who hate him! But enough; nothing but the 
supposed necessity of defending acts of gross and palpable injustice, 
falsely ascribed to God, could ever have driven a mind like that of 
Abelard, one of the most independent thinkers of his age, to do such 
violence to those principles of immutable justice and honor which God 
has implanted in the mind and in virtue of which it is in that particu- 
lar his own image. Yet such views are not repudiated even at this 
late day so decidedly as they ought to be. Even Dr. Chalmers has 
enid, that it may be “the real truth of the case” that an individual is 
«justly culpable, for an iniquitous deed—done not by himself, but by 
another who lived nearly 6000 years ago,” although he admits that “ his 
own moral sense is altogether unable to apprehend it.”8 

Bat if the natural and necessary ideas of the human mind, as te 
jastice and honor, do not truly represent the ideas of justice and honor 
in the divine mind, then all thought of communion with God is absurd. 
Communion implies something in common between two minds. But 
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if our necessary ideas of honor and right are unlike thoee of God, 
then there is an essential discord between us on a vital point, and in 
following his ideas of justice, honor and right, be mest of course shoek 
ours, and we must either violate our moral natures, or revolt from his 
acts, and be repelled from him. Plainly, the convictions of the humana 
mind as to honor and dishonor, right and wrong, are the most impor 
tant in the universe. On them all just views of God depend. How 
great then the calamity to have the confidence of man in them, as truly 
representing the ideas of God, so shaken that he can for a moment 
even suppose that to punish an innocent individual for a deed done 
thousands of years before he was in existence, can be honorable or just. 

We have thus, as we proposed, considered how that knowledge of 
God is obtained which is at the basis of our common systems of theolo- 
gy, and of Christian experience, and reviewed some of the modes in 
which the reality of that knowledge is assailed. It will naturally be 
expected that we should next consider the reasons for believing that 
this knowledge is real and trustworthy. 

These are derived chiefly from two sources, the necessity of the case, 
and the uniform usage of the word of God. 

It is perfectly plain that to us the only alternative is between know- 
ledge of God thus obtained and no knowledge at all. We are indeed 
aware that the doctrine has been recently defended that God cannot be 
revealed as the infinite, the absolute, the one; but only through finite 
media, such as sounds, colors, forms, works, definite objects and signe. 
Besides this we are told he can be represented by such human medes 
of action as imply limitation and imperfection, as deliberating, reason- 
ing, remembering and the like. 

But we are constrained to ask, of what use would all this be, and 
what knowledge of God would it communicate to one who had not the 
image of God in his own mind in the powers of will, intellect, affection, 
and of discerning and feeling moral good and evil? But to one who 
has them, God cannot be revealed except as an intelligent moral per- 
son. There is nothing in the material world which can give a know- 
ledge of God to a being who has within himself no intellectual image 
of God. The manifold forms, colors, motions, sounds, combinations, 
systems and arrangements of the material world do not reveal God to 
the irrational animals that surround os. They have not the image of 
God within. To us they reveal him only because being intelligent and 
rational, capable of forming and executing plans to gain ends, we are 
thereby rendered capable of understanding in the works of an infinite 
being the manifestation of powers similar to our own, and hence of in- 
ferring his being, and attributes. And if because God is infinite and 
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we finite we assume that no faculty, act, feeling or passion that exists 
in man can be truly predicated of God, for fear of anthropopathism, 
then all possibility of gaining any knowledge of God is destroyed. 
Love, joy, exultation and various other passions implying happy emo- 
tions are by all without hesitation ascribed to God. Yet of these we 
know abeolutely nothing except what is derived from the human mind. 
What do we know of knowledge, intuition, choice or purpose, except 
from our knowledge of such phenomena in the human mind? Nay, 
what do we know of mental action of any kind except what we derive 
from the same source? Shall we then through fear of anthropopathy 
refuse to ascribe any kind of mental action to God? For all practical 
purposes, we might as well turn atheists at once ; for if God be totally 
unintelligible, of what use is the barren truth that an unknown God 
exists? But the end is not here. Pursuing the same course of rea- 
soning, some hesitate to ascribe even existence to God. late writer! 
says, “ Some have been unwilling to attribute being to the deity, since 
we have no conception or knowledge of being in stself, still less of tnfi- 
nite being. Our knowledge of being, is only of being this and that, a 
conditional being, which is not predicable of God.” Surely such re- 
suks are a reductio ad absurdum. Can truth conduet to such an issue ? 

Hence Neander, distinguishes between anthropomorphism, as de- 
neting the ascription of a material form to God, and anthropopathism 
or the ascription of the emotions, and acis of the human mind to God. 
“ At the root of the latter (he says) lies an tnrer, ond undeniable ne- 
cessity ; since man being created in the image of Gud, being a spirit in 
affinty with the Father of spirits, is constrained and warranted to frame 
to himself the idea of God after this analogy. There is, therefore, a 
true as well as a false anthropopathism; and a correct as well as an 
erroneous avoidance of it, according as this analogy is rightly or im- 
properly used.” 2 

But still clearer is the evidence derived from the word of God. In 
the first place it most distinctly asserts that God may be known. “The 
knowledge of God” is a result assured to all who rightly seek it ;3 not 
merely theoretical knowledge, but that of soul satisfying communion. 
It was the special design of our Saviour to aseure his disciples in his 
interview with them before hie death, that such a knowledge of God 
was possible, sure, and infallible. God the Father should come unto 
them, and manifest himself unto them, and dwell in them and they 
should know him certainly and be assured that he was iu them. This 
knowledge of God he calls eternal life. Jobn the apostle thus express- 
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es his convictions on this point. “We know that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us nn understanding, that we may know him that 
is true.”!_ The marriage supper of the Lamb, in the nineteenth chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse,? is but a prophecy of that full and joyful know- 
ledge of God, and communion with him which the church 1s destined 
yet to reveal on earth, when all those causes of ignorance of God that 
sin has introduced shall be removed. 

It being then the fundamental doctrine of the Bible that God may 
be known, and its avowed end to give a knowledge of God, and to 
bring man into a state of communion with him, we are authorized to 
conclude that the mode adopted therein to effect these results is based 
on the truth. But it is a fact too notorious to need proof, that the same 
assumption pervades the Bible which, as we have shown, pervades all 
our common systems of theology, that man is the image of God in 
his fundamental constitution, as an intelligent, voluntary, affectionate, 
and moral person. Throughout, God is described in language taken 
from the human mind. Nor is there in the Bible any intimation that 
in the use of such language there is a necessity, or even a danger of 
delusion. It nowhere stigmatizes it as anthropomorphism, or anthro- 
popathy. Nor does it even call in question the accuracy of the funda- 
mental and necessary conceptions of the human mind concerning time 
and space, and justice, honor, and rectitude. It always uses the com- 
mon language of men concerning time and space, with reference to 
God and to man, and never intimates that as God views things they 
are illusive. God also appeals to common principles of right between 
him and his creatures, as for example when he refers to them as re- 
quiring the death of the soul that sins, for its own sins, and those only, 
and repddiating the idea of treating the righteous and the wicked alike, 
as a procedure undeniably and necessarily unjust.3 Moreover when 
Abraham in his plea for Sodom said to the Lord, be it far from thee 
to slay the righteous with the wicked, shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? God admitted the binding force of the plea.4 

It must indeed be admitted that one or two rhetorical representa- 
tions of the enlarged scale on which God plans, and views the events 
of successive ages, have been pressed into the service of a delusive 
philosophy, and forced to utter the theory of God’s eternal now; and 
we have accordingly been reminded that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.6 But that the 
idea is not philosophical and scientific, but that it is a rhetorical pre- 
sentation of the relative brevity of human periods compared with eter- 
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nity is too plain to admit of denial. So it is said, a thousand years, 
are in thy sight, as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night.! God’s scale is eternity. Compared with this, one day, or a 
thousand years, are like infinitesimal quantities in mathematics, when 
connected with an infinite quantity — differing it may be among them- 
selves — but all so relatively minute as to be alike disregarded and 
dropped. Excepting one or two such passages, the main current of 
the Bible all runs one way. Time appears to God as it does to us. 
The basis therefore of the whole Bible is the great principle that man 
in his fundamental mental constitution, is the image of God, and that his 
fundamental conceptions as to time, space, and moral rectitude, agree 
with the reality of things as seen by God, and that on these grounds 
alone is a knowledge of God or communion with him possible. 

No book on earth is so entirely free from the taint of a spurious and 
delusive philosophy as the Bible. None tends so powerfully to retain 
the mind in the domains of a sound and healthy common sense, and to 
establish it in that abiding assurance of a real knowledge and heartfelt 
love of God, which is the essential element of eternal life. 

It now remaina that we consider the bearings of the principles thus 
far discussed and illustrated upon the promises of a more full know- 
hedge of God, and perfect communion with him than has hitherto been 
enjoyed by his church on earth. This inquiry will have reference ia 
part to the effects of a restoration to the mind of God’s moral image to 
increase its power of truly representing him to us, It will also com 
sider the question at present exciting some interest, whether the divine 
Being is as truly the subject of painful emotions as of those that are 
pleasant, or whether those portions of Scripture that ascribe such emo- 
tions to God are to be regarded in such a sense anthropopathetic, as 
to require us to interpret them as they have hitherto been interpreted 
by most divines. But this subject is one of such importance that the 
limits imposed upon us by the circumstances of the case will not allow 
us at this time to enter upon the inquiry. 
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ARTICLE II. 
REVIEW OF CHAMPLIN’S ASCHINES. 


The Oration of Aischines against Ctesiphon, with notes by J. T. 
Champlin, Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville College. 
Cambridge: John Bartlett, 1850. 


Two editions of the oration of Atschines on the Crown have been 
presented to the American public. Of the first, prepared by Mr. 
Negris, a Greek then domiciliated in this country, it will not be 
thought harsh to affirm that the editor was very inadequate to his 
task; that his principles of criticism led him into the most rash 
alterations of the text; that he betrays great ignorance of Greek 
history and antiquities; and that he has either misinterpreted or 
passed over in silence the few difficult passages which interrupt the 
easy flow of this oration. Mr. Champlin, on the other hand, has 
adopted a reputable text; he has explained all the difficulties which 
demanded an explanation from his hands; and is usually au courant 
of Grecian antiquities. In one particular, to say nothing of others, 
he has improved upon his edition of the rival oration of Demosthenes, 
by more mastery over the English language in his translations, which 
in his earlier work are sometimes not a little awkward. 

Mr. Negris published the orations of Atschines and Demosthenes 
together, but with no preface calculated to make known to the student 
how and why the suit was brought. Mr. Champlin’s edition of the 
‘oration of Aschines being apparently an afterthought, he has not 
been able to pursue a well ordered plan, including beth the orations. 
This is to be regretted, and it is greatly to be desired, that at some 
future day Mr. C. should publish the two together, with a common 
introduction embracing the most important historical, and archaedlogi- 
cal topics; to which reference might continually be made throughoat 
the notes. There are no remains of antiquity where the allusions to 
the events and institutions of the day are more frequent than in these 
very orations; and without some such introduction, even when sup- 
plied with books of reference, the student will be apt to grope in the 
dark. Thus the first thing that an intelligent student will say is, 
“ how could such a suit be brought, and why could not the Athenian 
people do as they pleased, in respect to passing a resolution to crown 
Demosthenes.?” Here then at the outset, he needs to have an idea of 
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the difference between a psepleisma and a law; of the different meth- 
ods observed in passing them, and of the ygagy ragovopes, by which 
illegal resolutions were rendered perilous to their proposer. The 
way in which this process suspended further proceedings in the 
Senate or before the people upon a resolution, and the course of the 
trial, until the time of pleading, will also need explanation. Again 
the cause was delayed a number of years. Can any reason be given 
for this? What had been the relations of the parties anterior to the 
trial to which Aschines subjected Ctesiphon, and what was his politi- 
cal aim in instituting the trial? Here a compressed chronological 
table might be embodied in the introduction, in which all the events 
referred to by either orator, occurring during their age, could be found 
under their appropriate dates, and we should like to see exhibited in 
the same way, but in a different type, so as not to be confounded with 
the truth, the various attempts which Boeckh, Bohneke and others 
have made to assign the documents inserted in the oration of Demoe- 
thenes to their historical position. 

The remainder of our remarks will be occupied in following Mr. 
Champlin through his notes, and in discussing certain topics to which 
he there calls attention. This we shall attempt to do in a spirit of 
impartial criticism, being convinced that it is only in such a way that 
American scholarship can be honored or be improved. We must lay 
in an apology beforehand for the length of some of our remarks, 
which may seem to some of our readers to lose sight of the book 
which is under examination, and to wander off into perplexed ques- 
tions of history. May we say then that having at a former period 
studied these orations with care, having begun to lay up materials for 
editing them before Mr. Champlin’s edition of Demosthenes on the 
Crown appeared in 1843, and having felt an interest in the progress of 
investigation into them since that time, we have cherished the fond, 
although perhaps the groundless hope that we might offer a contriba- 
tion to the criticism of these orations which would not be regarded 
‘as entirely without value. 

We follow Mr. C. according to the sections of Bekker, which 
accompany his text. 

§4. At the close of this section, A%schines says that the orators had 
become so disorderly, that neither the prytanes nor the proedri, nor 
the tribe enjoying the precedency and constituting a tenth of the 
whole people were found sufficient to preserve the assemblies of the 
people from confusion. This passage affords very clear proof that 
the prytanes still had something to do with the preservation of order 
at public meetings; although Mr. Champlin assigns this duty entirely 
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to the proedri and the epistates. As for the proedei, it is known that 
some antiquaries, as Boeckh and Schomann,! following the authority 
of one clase of grammarians, hold that there were two sorts of them, 
these from the tribe which had the prytany and those from the nime 
ether tribes; while K. F. Hermann ® regards the existence of the 
former class of proedri as extremely improbable. All agree that the 
proedri here named were those who have been termed non contribules. 
And this Mr. C. has correctly stated. And an argument in favor of 
this view may be derived from § 3, where the orator speaks of proe- 
Gri fraudulently chosen by lot to fill their offiee. If there were proe- 
dri from the presiding tribe in the senate, that is, if the prytanes were 
divided into five decades, each of which presided about seven days, a8 
this allotment must have happened at the commencement of their 
prytany, it is not easy to see what collusion could have taken place. 
But it is very easy to see how the epistates of the senate on the day of 
@ public assembly may have made a fraudulent election by lot of 
proedri out of the nine other tribes. 

That the epistates of the day was one of the presidents of the 
assembly, as Mr. C. asserts, is denied, probably without good reason, 
by Hermann, who confines that duty to the nine proedri non contri. 
bules. But this passage shows that Hermann goes too far when he 
says that the prytanes had nothing to do with the assemblies of the 
citizens at all except to summon them. 

47 neoedgevovca guir. What was that? We are not sure that 
Mr. C. has explained the usage correctly, for while in his note on § 8, 
he speaks of “a tribe selected for this purpose,” [for the purpose of 
presiding or keeping order]; he explains these same words, in his note 
oa § 4, as referring to the representatives of one of the ten tribes. The 
usage is alluded to only in three passages, in the present passage ; im 
the first oration against Aristogiton, § 90,3 Bekker, where the same 
phrase occurs; and also in the oration of A‘schines against Timarchus, 
where an explanation is given of its origin. -Atschines there says, 
(§ 33 Bekker,) that after some gross proceedings of Timarchas, a new 


' Boeckh, C. I. No.1. Vol. 1, p 180. Schom. Antiq. Juris. publ. Grasc. p. 216 etc. 

* Lebr. 6. d. Gr. Alt. § 127. 

* As the spuriousness of this oration is probable, the reference to this usage is a 
proof of nothing more than that the author had read the orations of Maechines. 
His words ov zpvravec, ob ajpvé, obx Exterarne, obx & mpoedpebovaa gvAd TrobTey 
kpareiv dvvaraz afford some proof that he read, in the orators whom he imitates, 
of prytanes and epistatae as concerned in keeping order; but is it not rather sin- 
gular that he omits the most important officers of the assembly, the proedri ? 
Does he jumble together what he has found in several passages of ancient authors 

‘qithout a definite idea of the meaning of the words ? 
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law was passed daoxdrygovy quiz» ini cd Paya ysig meosdoevoss. 
How long this singular custom continued we do not know, but we see 
from this passage, that it arose but a few years before the Oration on 
the Crown was delivered.! 

$7. uadeva ... sSeaugeicPar. “Depends upon 7yeiocbas taken (by 
seugma) iu the sense of pularreca:.” But such a zeugma is quite 
out of the question. Zeuyma is allowed, we believe, only when one 
notion of the same genus supplies the place of another, specifically dif- 
ferent, as an affirmative in the place of a negative notion of the same 
kind, a notion of sense pertaining to the sight, the place of one pertain- 
ing to the hearing. But what communion of meaning has yyeicPas 
with guicrzscGa:. Reiske from one Codex supplied éay, ‘ you ought 
to allow no man to take away,’ etc. On which Bremi observes that 
éay is unnecessary. ‘ Concedendi enim et probibendi notionem antiqui 
supprimunt quum ea ex contextu sponte in animum influat.2 And of 
this seeming ellipsis there are frequent examples. If this be so, the 
clause does not depend on ryeiofas, and the same is true, if we content 
ourselves with the expedient of simply supplying ygy- 

§ 12. ‘The decree was proposed by Ctesiphon in the autumn of 
B. C. 388.’ See our remarks on Mr. C’s note on § 27. 

§ 18. ‘The Thesmothetae, i. e. the six inferior archons.’ We know 
of no inferiority, either in rank or importance of attributes. The ar- 
chon indeed, (thence called by writers below the Attic age eponymers 
bat known by no such official title,) gave name to the year; but the 
board of nine stood we believe on the same level.— Again, apyargeaiace, 
“assemblies for electing magistrates, probably held ut stated times.” 
We are not able to perceive what need there is of qualifying these 
words by probably ; although we are not able to say when the elections 
were held. No settled community which annually chose a vast num- 
ber of officers by lot would fail of having a stated time when the elec 
tions were held. For conjectures as to the exact time, see K. F. Here 
mann’s Lehrbuch, 3rd edition, § 152, note 2, and Petersen in Bergk 
and Caesar’s Zeitschrift, Vol. IV. No. 7, who tries to show that it was 
near the close of Thargelion, the eleventh month of the Attic year. 

§ 14. retyonords. ‘This appeara to have been a regular magistracy, 
filled annually by the choice of one from each of the ten tribes.’ In 
the instance mentioned § 27, it is created by special vote, and not a 





' How Boeckh speaking of this $2.7) zpoedpevouca can say (u. 8.) “ quae et ipsa 
alia est stque ea ex qua prytanes sunt,” we do not see. The word amoxAnpoby 
shows that the lot respected all the tribes. 

® Bremi’s schinis Opera. Zurich, 1824. The same remarks repeated for sub- 
stance in his Lysiae et Aeschinis Orat. Select. Gotha, 1896, containing of Zechines 
this oration only. 
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tated magistracy. We doubt not however that some stated fanction- 
aries had the ordinary oversight of the walls; probably the odexores. 
See § 25. 

§ 18. It might be added here for the student, who would not guess 
out the matter, that by xxgvxac — which we think ought to be printed 
with a capital — is intended the gens, out of which were selected the 
sacred crier and the daduchus at the Eleusinia, and to which the weal- 
thy family of the Calliae and Hipponici belonged. The Eumolpidae 
held the dignity of hierophant at the same mystical feast besides other 
honors. Consult, ‘si tanti est,’ M. H. E. Meier de gentilitate Attica, 
p- 41—44. (Halle, 1835.) 

§ 19. “ They fitted them out [the galleys] at their own expense.” 
It would perhaps be advisable to state on Boeckh’s authority, of whieh 
Mr. C. often makes good uee, just what was expected of the trierarehs 
at this time of Athenian history. 

§ 20. tgvqoo. “ Shall not then the council of Areopagus be crowa- 
ed? (i. e. since their office was for life.)” The parenthesis seems to 
us not to be to the point. The author had said nothing of the lifelong 
tenure, but had spoken only of the gravity and important duties of the 
council. As for the rest, the note of Mr. C. on this context, which 
is one of the few places where the clear and easy style of A°echines 
leaves room for doubt, will compare most advantageously with the fail- 
ure of Mr. Negris to see into the drift of the passage. 

§ 24 “ And thus generally 737 is now, in some way out of season, 
i. €. too early or too late, like the Latin jam.” We think that Mr. G 
On consideration will be inclined to recal this remark. If at any time 
the notion of t00 soon or too late ia found in 773n, it is due to the con- 
text. Aristotle gives the following definition of this word, (Phys. 
auscalt. 4. 13.) “937 is the portion of future time which is nigh the 
present moment. When do you walk? #07: [i.e. at once:] because 
the time is near in which he is to walk. And of past time it is the 
portion which is not far off from now. When do you walk? gdq pe 
Gaudin, (i. o. I have walked already.} But we do not say that Troy 
is (76n) already taken, because it is very far from now.” From this 
simple and natural definition all the uses of 734 can be without mach 
difficulty evolved. 

§ 25. For Eubalus the foe of Demosthenes for a long period previ- 
ous to the battle of Chaeronea, the patron of Acschylus, and one of the 
leaders of the peace-party at Athens, consult Ruhnken Crit. Hist. Orat. 
Graec. (Opusc. 1. 838); and for Hegemon the same work, p. 354 
It is uncertain when Hegemon’s law was passed. Bohneke (For 
schungen, p. 574) assigns it to some time between Olymp. 111. 2 and 
112. 2, that is, at all events, after the accession of Alexander. 
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§ 27. émiBodag éwsBadde, “ inflicted penalties.” Rather imposed 
Janes, for the most part of trifling amount. Comp. Platner, Process u. 
Klagen der Attiker, I. 809. Avechines de fals. leg. says that Demos 
thenes incurred an epibole from the Areopagus for dropping the prose- 
eution of his cousin Demomeles. (§ 93. Comp. § 51 of the present ora- 
tion). 

§ 27. Mr. Champlin here propoees a solution of certain chronologi- 
eal problems which have occupied much attention. We are tempted 
to enter into this matter somewhat at length, although we are far from 
hoping to clear the subject from all its perplexities, and are well aware 
that a thorough discussion of the subject would demand a large trea- 
tise. The words of Aéschines on which the discussion hangs are, when 
literally translated, as follows. “In the archonship of Chaerondas on 
the last day but one of Thargelion, at an assembly of the people De- 
mosthenes proposed a resolution to hold a meeting of the tribes [i. e. 
of each separate tribe) on the second and third days of Skirrhophor+ 
on,” (i. e. on the third and fourth days after the passage of the resola- 
tion, which had respect to the appointment of inspectors of the walls, 
ef whom Demosthenes was chosen one.) It will be convenient now 
to insert certain dates, that the whole subject may lie in a brief form 
before the eyes of our readers. 

In Olymp. 110. 2 = summer of 339 B.C. Lysimachides archon. 

Olymp. 110. 3 == summer of 338 B.C. Chaerondas archon. 
Metageitnion 7 = August 4, 338. Battle of Chaeronea. 
Elaphebolion 6 = March 26, 339. Date of the yoagy ma- 

gavduey brought by Aschines, according to reeord in 
Demosth. de cor. § 119. 
Thargelion 29 == June 16, 339. Date of resolution of 
Demosthenes to appoint inspectors of the walls. 
Skirrhophorion 2 or 8 = June 19 or 20, 8389. Demoe- 
thenes appointed inspector of the walls. For conduct during that of- 
fice a crown is proposed to be given him by Ctesiphon. This propo- 
sition is attacked by Acchines as illegal three months before Demosthe- 
mes was invested with the office.! 

This glaring absurdity of bringing an action several months before 
the illegality on which it was grounded could have been committed is 
removed in several different ways. And first, attempts have been 
made to remove it on the supposition that the record tn Demosthenes ts 
genuine, and has the true date. We know of three such attempts, Mr. 
Clinton’s, Mr. Champlin’s and Boeckh’s. Mr. Clinton’s solution (Fas- 


1 We have reduced the dates according to Ideler’s tables (Handbuch d. Chro- 
nol. 1. 383 et seq.) 
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ti Hellenici, p. 863, note f.) is that the reference in Aschines is merely 
to the fact that Demosthenes was in office, and not to the time of his 
appointment. This solution is justly rejected by Mr. Champlin, and 
indeed is unworthy of mention: how it fell from its author is wonder- 
ful. Mr. Champlin’s solution is that A®echines suffered a lapse of 
memory: the appointment took place the month and day named in 
the year before, and the phrase én: Xcgoivdov instead of tat Avomayi- 
Sov, “was used unconsciously by way of anticipation, with reference 
to the time of his holding his office, and not to the time of his appoint- 
ment.” That Acschines might forget dates cannot indeed be pro- 
nounced impossible. And yet he certainly knew when the battle of 
Chaeronea took place if he knew any thing, and must have had a dis- 
tinct recollection of the time, relative to that event, when his foe 
received his appointment. Nor is it credible that such a blunder, if 
he had fallen into it, could have failed of being discovered by him or 
his friends before he gave the last touches to his oration. We cannot 
think, therefore, that Mr. Champlin will be thought to have solved 
the riddle successfully. Finally Boeckh’s solution, at the close of his 
treatise de Archontibus Atticis Pseudonymis, (Berlin Transactions for 
1827,) is none other than that the text of A¢schines is corrupt. The 
orator wrote 2g0 Xa:goiydov meaning in the year before that archon ; 
and used that form because every body knew what important events 
fell within that year, while the mention of his predecessor Lysima- 
chides would have awakened no definite recollection of the times. 
But this being an unusual form of speech was altered by a scribe into 
éni Xcagosy8ov. This conjecture of so very eminent a man carries great 
weight with it, and has been to some extent adopted. It derived its 
strength no doubt in the author’s mind, from a conviction, that the 
repairs of the walls must have been undertaken before the battle of 
Chaeronea and in preparation for a possible attack of Philip during 
the war. But when it is considered that that persuasion may be 
shown to be not well founded, that the solution is a violent surgical 
process, and that the phrase go tivog aeyorros, with the sense tn the 
year before, is a phrase of questionable authority, it will not be thought 
strange if this theory be entirely discarded. 

Another theory framed with a view to explain this chronological 
discrepance proceeds on the supposition that the decree in Demosthe- 
nes is a genuine document, but the name of the archon incorrectly 
given. It is well known that Boeckh’s theory in which he is follow- 
ed by Winiewski and others, is that these documents were inserted into 
the oration on the Crown by a later editor; that he extracted them 
from some collection of public acts derived from marbles and from the 
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records of the Metroum ; that these records, arranged in pigeon-holes 
according to the series of archons, had in the course of time lost the 
names of these magistrates; and that the name of the scribe, (the 
youppateds xata movraveiay) which was attached to the decrees was 
by some great blunder supposed to be the name of the archon Epony- 
mus.) The editor who inserted these documents into the first half of 
the oration committed a still greater blunder: he put them into the | 
wrong place, and thus entirely falsified history, so as to involve in a 
perfect fog all the older enquirers from Corsini down to Clinton, and 
to force Boeckh and succeeding writers, particularly Bohneke to the 
most laborious researches as to the true historical niche which the 
records are to fill. If such a date could be satisfactorily assigned, if 
history opened its arms to receive these documents or even did not 
reject them, it would be strong testimony in favor of their genuine- 
ness that they even conformed to known events. But this is not the 
case. Thus Boeckh and Winiewski assume a peace between the 
Athenians and Philip in Olymp. 110. 2. B. C. 839., to which the 
documents in §§ 29, 37, of the oration on the Crown is supposed to 
relate. But Bohneke has shown to our satisfaction that, no such 
peace existed.2 And the same diversity of opinion extends to several 
other documents. The most skilful historical enquirers find no hole 
where they exactly fit. 

The decree for crowning Demosthenes (§119 or. de cor.) has con- 
feasedly a wrong date, as there was no archon Euthycles. The copy 
of the graphe in §54, Boeckh thinks to have a correct date: but 
Bohneke, with reason, dissents from him, and shows by arguments, 
which our limits will not allow us to detail, that the whole affair from 
its very commencement was posterior to the fight at Chaeronea; that 
the date in Eschines, the passage before us, is right; and that for the 
archonship of Chaerondas we must read the archonship of Phryni- 
chus, his next successor. And surely, if no urgent reasons required — 
us to adhere to the date of this record as a true one, the lie or mis- 
take which so many of its brethren carry on their faces, is a strong 
presumption against it. 

A third theory still disposes more summarily of this whole tribe of 
records, as being forgeries ; or at least as a mixed mass of true copies 
of letters picked out of Theopompus (or some other historian) in com- 
pany with documents wholly or in part false. We must confess that 

“1 The document in $54 of the or. de cor. Boeckh regards as the only one having 
the name of a true archon affixed to it. 

* These documents are inserted in the oration on the Crown, as relating to the 
peace of Philocrates in B.C. 346. Bihneke refers them to a peace which he 


assicns to B. C. 336, just before Philip's death. 
Vou. VIL. No. 27. 87 
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after no little study formerly given to this difficult matter, we incline 
to this view, and we find ourselves in the honorable company of one 
of the first Greek scholars now living, not to mention others, K. F. 
Hermann, who in his work on the political antiquities of Greece, 
(Third ed. § 188, note 5.) thus expresses himself, “ am wahrecheinlich- 
sten bleibt mir die ganzliche unachtheit der urkunden bei Demosth. 
de Corona.” 

The forgery in the particular case of the document in §.118, the 
decree to crown Demosthenes, comes out to the light, unless some- 
thing can be said in its favor. For while Aschines jeers in his ora- 
tion at the av8payaPia of Demosthenes, there we find mention of his 
xahoxayadia; while Zschines quotes dsazedei ngarroy xes Leyeow 
6 ts av Suvntas ayadoy, of all this there is not a word in the decree; 
and while schines mentions as in the said document the good will 
which Demosthenes continually showed towards the Greeks, this too 
has given way in favor of a new expression agers évéxa xai xedo- 
xayatiag io éyov Stazslei &y navi xaupe sig cov Ojyov tov AOyvaioe. 
But for all these differences Winiewski and Bobneke have a ready 
answer. The document is not as Ctesiphon originally wrote it, but 
was altered after the cause was tried; because the question on the 
decree could be carried in a modified shape to suit the times the 
better. But as Demosthenes, on this supposition, had just gained a 
brilliant victory in the court, which assured him of a large majority 
in the assembly on his side, how can he be supposed to have consent- 
ed to such an alteration of the decree as xaloxayudia for avdpayadia, 
which looks like a tacit admission of his cowardice, or to modifications 
which decidedly lower the tone of eulogy. The supposition seems to 
us a very unnatural one.! 





1 The ditches too may have been mentioned in the genuine decree, as they are 
in the indictment, 454. If it be said that a forger having the knowledge of Attic 
usages which these records show, would have done his work better than to be 
guilty of sach an inconsistency with A¢schines, we need only reply, that one, who 
by the confession of all scholars made such gross historical blunders as he makes, 
could have been guilty of another piece of carelessness not grosser. 

Speaking of carelessness let us be allowed this opportunity of rebuking the 
author of the article AXschines in the Dictionary of Mythology and Biogra- 
phy. After’ mentioning the first embassy to Philip on which both Eschines and 
Demosthenes went, he goes on to say that another embassy was sent to Philip to re- 
ceive his oaths, consisting of five persons, one of whom was schines, while De 
mosthenes staid at home. And the authority for this is the document in § 29 de 
corona. Surely the author ought to have been aware that the orations of the two 
orators, especially those de fals4 legatione, make known to us, beyond the possi- 
bility of question, that there were ten embassadors in the second embassy, as well 
as in the first, and that Demosthenes was a member of both. He tells why he went 
the second time, and we have the names of ull or nearly all his ten colleagues. 
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§ 380. “There were twelve zgerrvec, founded probably upon the 
four original tribes at Athens, [in Attica.] This division was for 
financial purposes.” Rather this division, about which next to nothing 
is known, was probably retained for financial and administrative pur- 

s. 

§ 81. “The Great Dionysia in March.” Rather in March or April. 
When the Attic year began at the earliest date possible, that is on the 
25th of June, the first of Elaphebolion answered to the 17th of 
March. In this case the Great Dionysia, which fell about the middle 
of that month, ended just about the beginning of our April. In all 
other cases, in fifteen years out of the cycle of nineteen, they must 
have been included within our April. 

§ 89. émyouwavtag vouoP ras, “having inscribed upon the call 
(i. e. assigned) nomothetae. That is the interpretation of F. A. 
Wolf, which seems to me much better than that of Schomann 
(assemb. Ath., p. 249,) which makes these words merely indicate the 
general subject to be attended to at the meeting (‘having added ’: i.e. 
as the subject of the meeting, ‘nomothetae.’) The nomothetae seem to 
have been appointed by the prytanes, (see Dem. contr. Timoc., 
§ 27).” Wolf’s words are “ enyoaqes, ut anodidora est attribuere 
designare, constituere, quod populi fuit proprie,non Prytanum, sed his, 
tanquam ecclesiam habentibus, id commode tribui potest.” (Proleg. 
to Dem. or. Leptin. ad fin.) That is, A¢schines speaks of the Pry- 
fanes as appointing the nomothetae, because they presided over the 
meeting where that business was performed by the people. To 
which Schémann replies with reason, that the word émypaqey can 
have no such meaning, and, if it could, that the participle should be in 
the future and not in the aorist. Mr. Champlin seems to have sup- 
posed Wolf to mean that ‘the prytanes were to hold an assembly’ 
[viz. of a special kind at which only the nomothetae were present, ] 
“having previously inscribed upon the whitened board of advertise- 
ment the persons who should be nomothetae.” It is evident that 
Wolf can have had no euch assembly in his view. Still if, as Mr. C. 
seems to suppose, — for we do not entirely get possession of his opin- 
jon, — olzi9 éxxAeciay denotes to hold an assembly of the nomothetae, 
so called because they were a large committee of the people; and if, 
as he thinks, the same body is afterwards spoken of as the drpog; 
some difficulties which attend the interpretation of this passage will 
be removed. As for the appointment of the nomothetae coming from 
the prytanes, it is not to be thought of, as will presently appear. : 

We beg leave to trespass upon the patience of our readers, with 
some farther remarks upon this place, of which we can say with 
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Wolf “Saepe haec me torserunt.” The first question then is, 
whether the annual revision of the laws here spoken of is the same 
with the éatyeigotovia vopwy which is described in Dem. C. Timocr. 
§ 20 et seq. This Wolf affirms to be probable, and Schomann (de 
Comitiis Athen. p. 260.) denies. But as Schomann in a later work 
has retracted this opinion, (Antiq. juris. publ. Graec. p. 227, note 7.), 
it may, without going into the subject farther, be assumed that at the 
beginning of each year either the retiring thesmothets, as Schomann 
thinks, or the new officers of that name reported to the people on the 
state of the laws, at the same time that the people itself took meas- 
ures with regard to projects of new laws. 

Our next enquiry concerns the meaning of the passage before us. 
A simple translation is like this: If the thesmothets find that there 
are inconsistent or abrogated laws, or more than one relating to the 
same subject, the lawgiver “bids that having inscribed them on 
[whitened] boards, they publish them in front of the statues of the 
heroes from whom the tribes are named, and that the prytanes cause 
an ecclesia to be held, having written upon the programme these 
words “ Nomothetae:(1) and that the president of the proedri put the 
question between the laws to the people, (2) and that they, [the people ?] 
annul some and leave in force others, that there may be one law, and 
not more than one, applying to each subject matter.” And immediate- 
ly afterwards the orator says that if there had been two such clashing 
laws, when it was discovered by the thesmothets, and the prytanes had 
handed (3) the business over to the nomothetae, one or the other of 
the laws would have been abrogated! The whole passage is clear 
and easy, but the brevity of the orator is perplexing as to the customs 
of his country: the points of doubt are indicated in our translation by 
Arabic numerals. 

In the oration against Timocrates the following account is given of 
this annual revision of the Athenian code, during the first prytany of 
the year, and on the eleventh of the first month the people voted 
concerning the laws; and if any were voted against, the prytanes for 
the time being were to cause the third of the three assemblies, which 
occurred during their prytany, to be held in relation to these rejected 
laws. And the proedri for the day were required, as the first busi- 
ness to be done, to consult the people concerning the nomothetae, 
alterations, was to publish his proposed amendments daily before the 
xad o re xaOesovvras [i.e. under what regulations they should sit] and 
how they should be paid. Meanwhile every citizen who wished 
statues of the eponymi, that the people might judge in view of the 
number of new projects of laws how long the nomothetae should sit. 


e 
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The nomothetae should be taken from the sworn jurymen of the year. 
Advocates, five in number, should be chosen by the people to defend 
the old laws before the nomothetae. At the meeting of this body the 
law ordered (c. Timocr. § 38) d:ayegoroviay noisiv zovsy mooedgove 
EQ rovTOY TOY vOne09, etc. To recur now to the points of doubt in 
the order in which they are marked: (1) According to Schomann 
ériygaqay “hoc loco dictum est pro eo quod alias solemne est: 
—npoyoapay et vouotitag ényoageay breviter dictum pro: eccle- 
siam de nomothetis habendam esse, in Programmate scribere. H. 
Schelling (de Solon. leg. apud orat. att. dissert. p. 51!) interprets the 
passage thus: postquam nomothetas (nomina nomothetarum in tabu- 
his inscripserunt,” scilicet ut populus suffragium ferret num illa nomi- 
na sibi placerent necne. If Schelling means by the names of the 
nomothetae the names of individual persons to the number of a 
thousand and one, or it may be of three thousand and one, it is utterly 
incredible that the prytanes could have taken this trouble. If he or 
any one else should conjecture that the prytanes assigned this business 
to one or another detachment of the sworn judges for the year, that 
certainly is quite possible.2 At the same time since we learn from 
the oration against Timocrates that the people determined the rules 
according to which this body should sit, and how long they should sit, 
and how they should be paid, it is quite probable, if not almost cer- 
tain, that they determined also their number. Now this being fixed, 
the natural course would be for the thesmothets to make a draft by 
lot out of the annual jurymen, just as they did for the ordinary courts. 
The nomothetae were merely a court sitting on the laws, and hearing 
them defended and attacked, instead of a court hearing complaints 
arising under the laws. 

We conclude, therefore, that Schomann has understood this passage 
correctly ; and that émypaqes is the same nearly as agoyeaqes, 
(spoken of with reference to a subsequent meeting of the people,) or 
dvaygapay smi Aevxodpact or cavict, which seems to denote inscrib- 
ing, and putting in some public place where the inscription can be 
consulted.3 

There is still an enquiry remaining. -Does zoisiv éxxdyoiay mean 





1 A prize essay published at Berlin in 1842. 

* In one instance by a psephisma, and therefore by vote of the people, the num- 
ber of nomothetae was Are at 1001, and the council of 500 was added to the 
number. Here is specific appointment of a portion of the body by the people. 
Dem. c. Timocr. 

* Comp. Platner II. 31. 
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what all seem to have taken for granted that it means; to have an 
ordinary assembly of the people convened according to the usual for- 
malities; or can exxdyoia here be used of the meeting of this large 
committee of nomothetae acting in lieu of the people? If the latter, 
we must suppose that /schines leaves out of sight all those interme- 
diate steps which are described in the or. c. Timocr., and hurries 
forward to the conclusion of the whole matter, to the meeting of the 
nomothetae, which alone to him was of any importance. This last 
view will relieve the subject of difficulties; and yet so very marked 
was the difference between a true ecclesia, and a meeting of the 
nomothetae, in which all the people, excepting a fractional detach- 
ment, would be interlopers, that we can hardly conceive of an Attic 
orator calling the two by the same name. In § 27 we have an in-. 
stance of the nice use of terms, where the meeting of each tribe apart is 
called an ayoga. The convention of the people when called in an 
unusual way might be called either ovyxdnrog éxxdyoia or avdAoyos, 
(see Thucyd. 2. 59,) but conversely it would be an incorrect use of 
language to extend the sense of éxxdyota to other assemblies of a 
part of the people. (Comp. Plat. Gorg. 456 c.) 

(2.) “And that the president of the proedri” d:ayepotoviay 3:80- 
vot tm Syup. Platner!: interprets this as if the assembly decided 
which of two inconsistent laws was to be abrogated. Schelling’s view 
would require him to understand d:ayecporoviay of a vote of the peo- 
ple between two different sets of candidates for the office of nomothe- 
tae. We are not acquainted with any other attempts to explain this 
clause made by writers on Attic law or polity. Both attempts must be 
regarded as failures; Platner’s, because the people only passed a pro- 
visory vote as to whether the old laws satisfied them. It is to this 
that the words of Demosthenes apply c. Timocr. § 25, Kai hd 
per ig vy inoijoas dtaczergororias, mOtegow eicotateog sot vOMOS 
xawvos, 7 Soxovary doxeiv oi xeiuevos. But the words of A®echines 
‘cannot refer to this first measure of the people’s admitting or prevent- 
ing all change in the laws, for he immediately adds; “and that they 
annul these laws and leave in force the others” which the people had 
nothing to do with. The view which Schelling is forced to take 
cannot be admitted for reasons already given. Granting that the 
people decided between detachment A and detachment B of the 
sworn judges, as the body to compose the nomothetae, so very small a 
matter would not be deemed worthy of mention by the orator. 

There remains to explain this passage, Mr. Champlin’s suggestion, 


' Platner vs. IL 31. It should be added that he supposes subsequent action of 
the nomothetae. 
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which long ago oceurred to ourselves: that by d70¢ here, the nomo- 
thetae themselvea are to be understood. This view is supported by 
the fact that avaeiy can have no other subject but what we find in 
Sup unless the orator expresses himeelf very enigmatically. Schelling 
indeed supposed that zovrovg has fallen out of the text before dvaigeis, 
while Schomann, feeling the same difficulty, merely observes that the 
clause following éjuq must be separated by a colon from the pre- 
ceding text. He says, “ Neque enim ad ecclesiam neque ad Epistatam 
pertinent, sed ad Nomothetas, populi jussu, post illam ecclesiam, con- 
stituendos.” It is not against usage for the orators sometimes to 
ascribe the doings of the courts to the Athenian people. And such, 
we think, must be the case here, unless z@ dj@ be an interpolation 
or a gloss instead of zovzoug, referring to the nomothetae. The pro- 
cedure here spoken of is that described in nearly the same words in 
the or.c. Timocr. § 33, Aiayegotoriay noveiv rovg nooesgovy megs 
tovtwy zor vonwy.  Onotegor 3 av yEeigotoricmaty oi vopoteEeras, 
fovzoy xvorov eiyat. Here we find the proedri presiding over the 
assembled nomothetae just as over an ordinary ecclesia, and this cir- 
cumstance may be used to show how easy it might be to transfer the 
name of the demus to this body. 

(3) What is to be understood by zgutavéov anodcvtwy? It has 
appeared already that when the nomothetae convened, the proedri (with 
their epistates of course,) were the presiding officers. Of course the 
agency of the prytanes must be restricted to the time before the meeting. 
There may be a doubt as to what this agency consisted in. If it consisted 
in preparing business for this body, as the prytanes would for an 
assembly and in summoning them to their sitting, then zoveiy exxdycias, 
éniyoawarray vouot_rag will refer very likely to these same acts of the 
prytanes, and éxxAyoia» must denote the meeting of the nomothietae, 
which we have decided against. If it consisted merely in the fact 
that the prytanes took the initiative in the appointment of the nomo- 
thetae, this will be consistent indeed with other facts, but the meaning 
of doddvray which implies a reference of a subject by a preparing 
or presiding magistrate to an assembly, will not be exhausted. It may 
also be conjectured that zguzavews here is loosely used for 2goedpus, 
but that does not seem probable. 

§ 40. 7zoe...7- “Hoc ordine semper leguntur hae particulae, 
non vice versa 7... 7z0t.” quoted from Bremi. The single known 
exception to this remark, occurring Pindar, Nem. VI. 5 ia noticed by 
Hartung, and by the lexicographers. This rule recalls to our minds 
the similar rule that in hypothetical propositions where eize.. eira 
occur, ov» is found with that clause which is regarded as true. See 
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Passow, and Liddell and Scott, voce evy. The rule is shown to be 
wholly erroneous by such passages as Soph. Electr. 560. 


elr’ obv dtxaivg [xreevac] elre uy: Aéw dé cos 
Oc ob diny y’ Exrecvac, 


where the clause, the truth of which is denied, contains the ovs. 

§ 41. yryvomevow tov &» aorta teaypdor. Mr. C. after calling 
attention to the position of ¢y acres which determines it to be an at- 
tribute of sgaymdayr, adds: “this view of the case relieves the passage 
from all appearance of being a solecism on account of the use of 
ytyvouevooy.” It is rather the sense of tgaypdaye tragedians for trag- 
edtes, as in many other passages, which has this effect. 

§ 42. agokeviag evonpevor, “ having obtained the rights of a proxe- 
nus or friendships.” The last word must be condemned as inaccurate, 
since the proxenia had a very definite idea. 

§ 52. “ Demosthenes prosecuted [Midias] for impiety” etc. Rather 
he brought the public action called a probole against him, which was 
based upon a judgment of the people favorable to the plaintiff . The 
yeagy aoeBetag was a different process. 

§ 62. 0 yoovos. “That is the time for making the peace.” Would 
not xaigog rather be used in this sense? We believe that o ygovos is 
here used as often, of time in its widest generic sense, duration. 

§ 64. éxparzero, “it was effected,” “brought about.” gos, “out of 
regard to,” “by means of,” “on the part of.” zgarreiw mgog must mean 
to bring about by management with, to enter into negotiations with, and 
80 effect. 

§ 65. mgoceyotes.. vuetéoq “ should think of joining your democra- 
tic ranks.” Rather should feel favorably inclined towards the cause of 
you Athenians.” 

§ 67. It might be added here that the A‘sculapia are called a zgo- 

ayes as being a sort of introduction or prelude to the great feast of 
the Dionysia immediately following. 
' § 68. “ Besides this festival to Dionysus there were also the lesser 
Dionysia and the Lenaea.” It has been a very general opinion, 
although not universally received, since Boeckh’s treatise on the 
Dionysia, (Trans. of Berl. Acad. for 1816,) that there were four Attic 
festivals in honor of Bacchus; the Dionysia éy adore, the Dionysia 
é» ayooig, the Lenaea and Anthesteria. Before Boeckh wrote, the Le- 
naea were identified by some with the country Dionysia, and by 
others with the Anthesteria. 

§ 69. ézedy etc. Mr. C. follows Bremi in pronouncing this sen- 
tence to be without an apodosis, and in finding the proper apodosis in 
§71. We are not able to see any natural apodosis in that place 
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We suspect that 32 here accompanies the apodosis as in Thucyd. 2. 65 
imei ta 0 nodepos xazéory oO 32 qaiveras, etc. Comp. Thucyd. 3. 98. 
For such sentences see Jacobs on A¢lian praef. p. XX VII, and Hart- 
ung 6 partikellehre 1, 185, who, however, while he allows that de is 
found in the apodosis, knows of no place in Attic writers where the 
protasis contains eva. He therefore wishes to read in the place of 
Thucyd. cited above éwei dé, and regards the second d2 asa mere 
repetition. 

§ 70. zguunvov. “ An adjective agreeing with zeg:odov understood.” 
And so Bremi. But as yodvos meguodou is awkward, ngoPecpia, & 
imitation, a time within which something must be done, were better. 
This is also a word well know to the Attic orators. 

§ 76. It might be added here, that the ambassadors of Philip were, 
according to the argument of the oration of Dem. de fals. leg., Anti- 
pater, Parmenio and Eurylochus. Hereby the zgia fevyy oguxa is 
explained. “dua tq nyéoe. “For the purpose of securing the best 
seats.” And so Bremi. But as Demosthenes had invited the ambas- 
sadors to the proedria, or seat of honor, to which, by vote of the 
Senate (AXech. de fals. leg. § 55,) he had authority to escort them, he 
probably intended by calling so early to show the greater attention. 

§ 87. o ... duaBiBacus, “and what his brother Taurosthenes.... 
had collected, having transported the Phocian mercenaries.” We do 
not see where Mr. C. finds the words which he translates what — had 
collected. It would seem as if he had considered 0 z’ as being equal 
to xai soveo 6 and had supplied in thought ovsjyegs. But this is 
impossible. ois the article. The construction is easy. “Callias 
having collected an army from Euboea, and his brother Taurosthenes 
having transported mercenaries came upon us.” 

§91. zov dodyodgouyoarra, the dodsyos “runner,” “the redoubta- 
ble.” The word can have no such general sense, as ia implied in 
this last rendering. The man was well known to some of the audi- 
ence as a runner in the long race. : 

§99. avOgunoc. Whether this or adyfgumog the reading of 
Bekker and others is the true one it is not so very easy to decide. See 
Hermann on Soph. Philoct. 40, and Bernhardy’s Grammar, p. 317, 
with the references there made. It may be added that a»Ogaog can 
be contemptuous—the fellow. 

§ 107. “On the Corinthian Gulf, around the ancient city of Cirrha 
or Crissa.” These two places have been confounded by others, but 
were undoubtedly distinct. Cirrha lay near the sea, while Crissa was 
situated at the distance of an hour and a half of travelling time from 
it, near the modern village Chryso, to which it has given its name, 
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and on the way towards Delphi. Crissa was a Homeric town, and 
probably sank as Delphi on the one hand, and Cirrha before its sack 
on the other, rose into importance. See for the topography of this 
region an admirable little volume by the late Prof. Ulrichs of the 
University of Athens: Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland. It 
appears that there were properly two plains, one of greater fertility 
than the other, and also of greater extent, and still renowned for its 
olive-trees, called the plain of Crissa; while the other, which is here 
referred to, lay nearer to the sea and was uncultivated until it was 
encroached upon by the citizens of Amphissa. It is now used for 
pasturage, and until the liberation of Greece, “supplied a considerable 
part of Peloponnesus and of continental Greece with tiles for roofing.” 

§ 112. This oracle, if we may judge from our experience needs an 
interpreter. Perhaps a version like this: (Apollo loquitur) “annex 
the land down to the sea to my temple domains, and I will help you take 
the town” will be intelligible to American boys. As for the rest there 
are no peculiar suspicions lying against the genuineness of this oracle. 
If inserted, as Wolf suspects, by a later hand, it is likely to be the 
oracle which AXschines actually pronounced. 

§ 116. eiceqgegor Soya. “ Demosthenes denies this,” etc. What 
is said is not inconsistent with what Demosthenes affirms, for eis- 
éesgor only means were introducing, were ready to introduce, were 
thinking of introducing. 

§ 116. “The crime for which they were to be fined was for dedi- 
eating certain shields in an unfinished chapel at Delphi.” In this Mr. 
C. follows Bishop Thirlwall, but no one pretends to say what new 
chapel can be intended. The scholiast has an exceedingly valuable 
remark here that Atschines refers to the new temple of Apollo, con- 
structed upon the burning of the old one, in Olympiad 58. 1, and not 
fally finished until Nero’s time. Of this new temple we know, from 
other sources that the Alcmaeonids of Athens, during their exile, con- 
structed it, but that it was incomplete in the time of Mark Antony. 
(Plut. vit. Anton. § 28.) A reading here &Cagacac@a: (before the com- 
pletion of the prayers usual at the foundation of new temples,) instead 
of éEegyacac®at, is preserved by Harpocration, and by some MSS.: and 
is perhaps to be preferred. From all this it appears quite possible 
that the temple of Apollo is intended, and that an old affair of more 
than 200 years standing was raked up, much after the same fashion as 
the Lacedaemonians rake up their charge of pollution upon Pericles, 
(Thucyd. 1. 126). 


' Herodot. V. 62, however speaks of the Alcmaconids as completing their con- 
tract, rov voy eEepyacarro, etc. 
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$117. peOecryxorev, “having taken sides with me.” This is 
Bremi’s explanation, which however is not capable of the slightest 
defence. Bremi says that it is to be understood thus: “Senatores 
chinis oratione permotos sententiam commutasee.” But unforta- 
nately A&schines says agyouevov Se pov deysix,as I was beginning to 
speak, so that the effect must have preceded the cause. Besides, 
when did pe@eoryxa ever mean J change my opinion, without some- 
thing added to show that it was taken in a transferred sense. The 
sense no doubt is, “and as I was beginning to speak and had entered 
somehow with more than usual earnestness into the session-room, 
owing to the fact that the other pylagore had withdrawn.” For the 
perfect understanding of this last clause it is necessary to determine two 
things: first, who are intended by the other Pylagorw? Does the 
orator intend the other Athenian pylagore, or the others of that name 
in general. He cannot mean the Athenian, only because one of the 
two others Midias, being ill of a fever cannot have been at the meet- 
ing; and pete_ectyxa implies not only absence but previous presence. 
We must suppose then that all the pylagori had retired, unless the 
deputy from Amphissa was of their number. In the second place 
what is the connection of this clause? It may be joined causally with 
what precedes it. The other pylagori had retired; it was time for 
the hieromnemons to hold a session by themselves, either as having 
the sole right of legislating or as deliberating about religious matters, 
which were perhaps their exclusive province. To anticipate the close 
of the session when the pylagore were heard before the council, 
4Eechines came in with more than usual haste.! Or the haste and 
empressement of the orator may be ascribed to the errand on which he 
was bound, and to his anger against the men of Amphissa. Then this 
clause will be a mere incidental circumstance giving life to the narra- 
tive. “ While I was beginning to speak, —all the pylagori having. 
retired, — a man from Amphissa” etc. It may be observed that Ate- 
chines also, as soon as he had finished his business with the council 
retired, § 122, and then the body passed their resolution. 

§ 117. agyy, “at the beginning.” This is taken with ovde, and is 
the usual agyn» of negative sentences, which is nearly equivalent to 
OMmRINO. 

§ 118. aveoGer. “That is from their place of victory,” “on the 
spot.” — éoryxe¢, “having taken my stand,” “fearlessly.” Bre- 
mi had led the way for Mr. C. in this mistranslation. The simple 

' Bremi translates eiceAnAvdorog with mpodupdrepdy mwo¢ most unaccountably 


* guum studiosius instarem, rem urgerem. It is a marvel that elg cvvédpcov did not 
deter him from offering this singular translation. 
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sense of avedOer saryxos is: from the very spot where I stood, that 
is, from his place in the council house, which may have been open to 
the day. This building is afterwards called an iegov, as being a tem- 
ple proper, or a consecrated place. With regard to the position of the 
building Ulrichs observes that there exists a chapel of St. Elias oppo- 
site to some threshing floors and near a quarter of a mile below the 
ruins of Apollo’s temple. Above this spot the view of the plain is cut 
off. From it there is just such a view as A¢schines describes. The 
ancient remains here indicate a building, the position of which deter- 
mines it to be the Synedrium. 

§ 124. “ As it was the spring session that was just closing, the next 
regular one was in the autumn.” See the remark on § 254. 

§ 132. It might be well to remark here that the Persian king is 
spoken of asa perpetua persona. The first two participles in the aorist 
refer to Xerxes. The third and fourth refer perhaps to what several 
kings had done; (“who used to demand earth and water from the 
Greeks and used to dare to write, etc.”) while the verb d:ayon eres 
points to Darius Codomannus. For the use which Boeckh has made 
of this passage see our remark on § 254. 

§ 133, line 14. “ now about to become hostages .... are on the point 
of being sent to Alexander.” We believe that oungevo here means, I 
give a hostage ; and that evazéunouat is middle in form and not pas- 
sive. The sense is “the Lacedaemonians are now about to send their 
envoys up to Alexander, with a view to offer to give hostages and to 
make an exposition of their misfortune.” 

§ 138. It might be desirable to collect what little information re- 
mains with regard to these public men. See Ruhnken’s essay, before 
cited. 

§ 142, line 11. “ Thebes was but the capital of Boeotia, to which 
the other towns owed a sort of allegiance.” It is true that Thebes 
gradually encroached upon the liberties and independence of the Boe- 
otian towns, but the primitive relation was one, we believe, of entire 
independence. 

§ 145. aedyyv vpedouevoc. “wholly unconsciously removed.” /Ee- 
chines never intended that Demosthenes did this without being aware 
of it. The sense is “ without being perceived he completely stole away 
the senate-house (or else the meeting of the senate), and the }.) ular 
government,” i.e. by the joint council convened at Thebes he slils took 
away the power of the senate and people of Athens to decide on ques- 
tions of public policy. 

§ 155. adda ravavtia .... pOeyyecOa, “ but the opposite of the 
words of the crier will seem to be spoken.” But when was gd<;) sas 
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out of the perfect, passive? The sense is, “but it will seem to utter 
the opposite of what the crier shall proclaim.” The subject of dofe is 
y GAnOea, or else 10 &x t7¢ AAnOeiag aicyoos. 

§ 158. avrocyedialy, “may practise upon, make experiments upon, 
endanger.” Rather “may without previous practice act rashly.” We 
may remark here, in passing, that the ferry spoken of by A‘schines 
seems to have lain between the town of Salamis and the nearest ad- 
joining mainland, where the strait is less than two miles wide; between 
which place under Mt. Aegaleos and Athens along the coast there are 
traces of an ancient road. | 

§ 159. These are indeed instances of attraction well worth noticing. 
It would have been well to notice also the more remarkable use of 
prepositions in § 97, rz» éx Ilelonorvjaou meeoBeiay ny éngecpeveos, 
xai try 8& Axagvaviag, that is, the embassies into Peloponnesus and 
Acarnania from which he had returned. 

§ 162. wagados. “That is, ambassadors conveyed in a [the] raga- 
dos or sacred galley.” This word denotes the crew of the Paralus; 
who perhaps conveyed the ambassadors next spoken of to some port 
on their way to Alexander. 

§ 164. The oracle of which Mr. C. makes mention as given to Al- 
exander was not given to him but to his father Philip, whose death 
according to Diod. Sic. XVI. 91. it predicted. We cannot unite with 
Mr. C. in perceiving any allusion to this oracle in the word yovooxe- 
geo, which, if it implies any more than preparation for speedy sacrifice, 
Le. in this case the speedy and condign punishment of A‘schines, can 
only refer to the golden bribes which he was charged by his foes with 
receiving. 

§ 166. The expression ziség mgadzoy woneg 1.5 Belovug dieigovos 
we confess ourselves unable to explain. It is commonly regarded as 
a locus depravatus. 

§ 167. opodoyo, etc. “I acknowledge that I united the Lacedae- 
monian powers.” Rather, “that I arranged the Spartan movements,” 
referring perhaps to the affairs preceding the death of king Agis III, 
who was slain in battle against Antipater towards the end of B. C. 
831. 

§ 171. 20 yogioy rovro. “That is the Tauric Chersonese, where 
Nymphaeum was situated.” Not so, but Nymphaeum itself. The 
Athenians never were masters of the Tauris peninsula. 

§ 172. sagedav rove t7y¢ nolews vyonovs. It may be remarked here 
that in all probability this is a misstatement of AXschines. Before the 
archonship of Euclid in B. C. 403, the issue of an Athenian man and a 
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foreign woman had the rights of citizenship.! Now as Demosthenes 
was born in or before B. C. 381, his grandfather Gylon most probably 
allied himself to the Scythia lady before 403, so that her children must 
have been legitimate Athenians. -Auschines here and elsewhere car- 
ries the effect of a law of his own time further back than the time of 
its enactment. 

§ 172. ry» movngiav, “in his vicious pronunciation.” We wonder 
at this singular translation, particularly when the plain sense that the 
rascality of Demosthenes is not of native growth so readily strikes the 
eye. 

§ 173. rovg Aoyous . . . dvzi8ixorg, “ producing the speeches for the 
opposing parties i. e. for both the parties in a suit, as in the case of 
Phormio, and Apollodorus. See Plutarch’s life of Demosthenea.” 
We think that exqegoy will not take the sense of producing, ar com- 
posing, as a literary composition. It can only mean publishing, die 
closing. The orator wishes to say that Demosthenes, being thought to 
be unworthy of confidence in this trade of writing speeches, (zegi rav- 
za) and being used to make known the contents of the speeches to the 
opposite party in suits, pushed himself all at once into politics. The 
phrase éxqegetr Acyovs is used in the same sense in the oration of De- 
mosthenes against Nicostratus § 14; ane’ Gyovew pot CUrecTYyXOTODS 
NQOE aVTOVE TOdS te Aoyous ExpPeges ev eidedg, x. 7.4. It is quite pro- 
bable that the plurals which A&schines uses,—idyovg and avzidixou— 
loosely refer to one particular affair; and that affair without doubt 
must be the same to which /schines alludes in the or. de fals. leg. § 
165. He there says “ wherein shall we perceive the innate traitor ? 
Shall we not in his using as you have done those who have intercourse 
with him and have trusted him ; — in his writing speeches for pay to be 
delivered in the courts, and then divulging them to the opposite party. 
(Adyovs yeagovra pichov rovtove éxpegaw toig axtidixor.) You 
wrote a speech for Phormio the banker and took money for it. This 

speech you divulged (communicated efyjveyxag,) to Apollodorus who 
was plaintiff i in a capital suit against Phormio.” (rq magi sov copa 
tas xptvores Poguiova, i. e. in a suit affecting the civil status of Phar- 
mio.) It is quite probable that this charge is entirely unfounded, 
Plutarch, who refers twice to the transaction, (in the life of Demosthe- 
nes, and in the parallel between him and Cicero,) in all probability 
knows nothing of it which we do not learn from A¢schines and from 
the orations themselves which have come down to us; and also blan- 
ders in saying what A‘schines does not affirm, that the orator wrota 
for both parties toa suit. The facts, as far as we can gather them 


’ Comp. K. F. Hermann u. s. § 118. 10. 
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from the orations for Phormio and against Stephanus are these, that 
in the first instance Demosthenes wrote a speech for Phormio when 
sued by Apollodorus for capital lying in his hands. The speech is a 
plea against the admissibility of the action, as being already decided 
by selected arbitrators. The speech for Apollodorus on the other hand 
was written for a subsequent plea, on an action of false witness (which 
was a private action at Athens,) against one Stephanus a witness for 
Phormio. It is indeed possible that in the first action what Aschi- 
nes mentions may have occurred; and it is possible also that some 
other quarrel arose between these men of which we know nothing; but 
fm the general looseness of the Attic orators as to facts, it is pretty safe 
to conclude that schines had no more ground for his charge than 
that Demosthenes wrote a speech first for Phormio and then in a new 
suit arising out of the same affair for his adversary.!| We have dwelt 
the longer on this passage because we have found little help for the 
understanding of it in the commentators whom we have consulted. 

§ 211. xa@ague Cylocunovy agetiy, “ wretch hating virtue.” We 
prefer the other meaning which can be assigned to {jlorvzovy, affect 
tng, pretending to. This, which Bremi rejects, is almost required by 
the contrast. ‘ Such things would a man say who had really lived 
virtuously ; but what you will say, a wretch would say who pretended 
to (wished the reputation of) virtue. 

§ 214. gundntiay. “ Dicitur de iis qui tonitru tanguntur. Hinc 
tropice de iis qui non sunt sanae mentis.” Bremi. Like guwdyxzog in 
tmany passages the word here has the specific sense of fickleness, 
¢ ss. This indeed is shown by the sense, and derives come 
support from the circumstance that one article suffices for this word 
and for dediav. As fickleness and cowardice are closely connected 
qualities, the orator binds them together by one article. Another ab- 
stract noun of unlike nature he would have been apt to keep more 
distinct by using two articles. 

§ 240. “ Did not the mercenary soldiers deliver up the citadel to the 
Thebans for five talents?” The sense is just the reverse. The first 
ov, affecting the whole interrogative sentence, requires an affirmative 
answer ; while the second ov denies napdocay. Did not the merce- 


1 If the words rep? rod owparoc xpivovte be not a gross exaggeration, and real- 
ly refer to the suit aguinst Stephanus, to which Phormio was no immediate party, 
they must be understood of the danger which Phormio would incur, if his witness 
should be convicted of falsehood. There would then lie a suit of xaxorexyviov 
against him which probably , like a dixy pevdouaprupiag was an d) wy TiunTOC, $0 
that the damages could involve even loss of life, at the pleasure of the plaintiff 
and of the judges. 
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naries fail of delivering up the Cadmea? The events here referred 
to are dwelt on more at large by another enemy of Demosthenes, Di- 
narchus, (or. in Demosth. § 18 Bekker) and derive illustration from 
Arrian. (Anab. J. 7, and I. 10.) While the citadel of Thebes was 
occupied by a garrison in the Macedonian pay, the city revolted, and 
the Arcadians who had, started from home for the aid of Thebes, on 
learning that it was taken and sacked by Alexander, turned back and 
punished the instigators of their expedition with death. Dinarchus 
says that Astylus, their general, demanded ten talents, as his price for 
aiding Thebes ; and that ambassadors came in vain to implore Demoe- 
thenes to furnish that sum of money; while an agent of the opposite 
party paid the Arcadians the same sum for going back. 

§ 242. The date here assigned by Mr. Champlin to the death of 
Alexander king of Epirus is, we believe, the correct one. It excites 
some surprise, when we find in the Dictionary of Biog. and Mythol., 
under Alexander I. of Epirus, another date for his death, viz., the year 
826. The authorities to which the author of that article refers suffice 
for his confutation. Livy (VIII. 24) says that Alexandria was found- 
ed and this Alexander slain in the same year; and although the Ro- 
man year to which these events are assigned, does not synchronize 
- with the veritable Olympian year, yet this is too common a thing in 
earlier Roman history to trouble any one, while the concurrence of 
two such events, as the abovementioned, upon the same year, is likely 
to be a positive fact; and may serve to rectify chronology. Now the 
time of the foundation of Alexandria is well ascertained to belong to 
the end of 3382 B. C., or to the beginning of 381. And again Justin 
says, that about the time of the death of Darius (dum haec aguntur 
XII. 1.) Alexander received letters from Antipater informing him of 
the defeat and death of Agis III, king of Sparta in Greece, and of the 
death of his own brother-in-law, Alexander of Epirus, in Italy, (cogni- 
tis mortibus duorum aemulorum regum. ibid.) Now the date of no 
event of antiquity is more certain than that of the death of Darius. It 
occurred according to one of the most cautious of ancient historians — 
Arrian — in the first Attic month of the archon Aristophon, which 
month commenced July 1, 8330 B.C. If now we would allow for the 
time necessary to transmit news from Italy and to forward messengers 
to Alexander, we must assign the death of Alexander of Epirus to the 
end of 331 or the beginning of 330. 

§ 243. dia tov neginiovy tov sig Képxveay. ‘On account of the 
circuitous voyage to Corcyra. He went first to Thrace after vessels 
and then south round the Peloponnesus to Corcyra, etc.” But the 
word segiziove denotes not a circuitous voyage, but a voyage around 
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any point or peninsula. The necessary circumnavigation of peninsu- 
lar Greece gave rise to the word, and not that Timotheus did not take 
the direct route. 

§ 254. Aechines here says that, in a few days the Pythian games 
were to be held, and the Amphictyonic council was to meet. On this 
passage Mr. C. quotes from Bremi that these games were not celebrat- 
ed in the same month of different years, but that for the most part they 
took place in the month Elaphebolion or March. We believe that 
this information is erroneous in more than one respect, and beg leave 
to make a few remarks upon the point on account of its historical im- 
portance. 

The death of Darius then as we have seen occurred in July 880, 
during the first month of the archon Aristophon at Athens, and the 
rival orations of Aschines and Demosthenes are assigned on the au- 
thority of Dionysius of Halicarnassus to the same year. Alexander 
would without fail send speedy news to Greece of the death of the 
Persian king. But he is spoken of as alive by Aeschines in § 182, 
where he says “ Is not the king of the Persians .. . now contending not 
for mastery over others but for the safety of his person?” These 
orations then were delivered daring that archonship before the news 
of the death of Darius could reach Greece; that is— we may say, 
withoat being venturesome — before the first three months of the year 
bad run out. The Pythia and the meeting of the council then fell up- 
on the early part of the autumn. 

The force of this argument — which in the words of Avschines we 
may call an aquxzog Acyog! — is sought to be turned aside in a very 
strange and unsatisfactory way by Boeckh in his notes on the Am- 
phictyonic marble. (Corp. Inscr. Vol. I. No. 1688.) He says: this 
could have been said even if the death of Darius were known. Nay, 
were it 80 known, 20 much the more weight does the sentence have, in 
which Adschines lays before the minds of the Athenians a very sad 
event lately announced, and in gentle words expresses his pity. All 
that Aischines says could be retained although something relating to 
the death of Darius be added. He might have written after this man- 
ner: v9 ov meg TOU xv gros érégeor sivas Srayooviveran, add GAN 7dn rept 
SHS TOU ceemetos cerneiac: oy svayyos yxovoare anecpazOas: but 
he does not add this last clause, because all knew of the fact.” More- 
over, continues Boeckh, the passage where Atachines (§ 165) speaks 
of Alexander, as (8 r7¢ dexzov etc.) beyond the north and almost 


1 This is only one argument out of many in favor of assigning the Pythia to 
the autumn, 
8g* 
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outside of the world, must refer to his northern expedition after the 
death of Darius. With regard to the first of these arguments, it 
enough to say that if Aschines had written, as this eminent scholar says 
he might have done, he would have written absurdly even if Darius 
had left a successor; how much more when his empire fell with hm 
With regard to the second, we affirm that the words of Xechines are 
hyperbolic, and what renders it certain that they cannot have the refer 
ence which Boeckh seeks in them ia, that they are connected in time 
by the orator with the warlike movements in Peloponnesus, on the part 
of the Lacedaemonians and others, in 8331 B.C. “The Lacedaemoor 
ans and mercenaries met in battle and crushed the troops with Corrages 
—and all Arcadia had gone over except Megalopolis, and that was u- 
der siege and daily its capture expected, while Alexander had retired 
beyond the north, etc. — and Antipater was a long time collecting an 
army, and the issue was uncertain.” Can anything be clearer than that 
none of these circumstances is of later date than the death of Daris, 
unless they all are? 

Boeckh entertained the opinion that the Pythia were held in the 
spring; but nearly everybody who has expressed himeelf on this sub- 
ject of late has looked for them on the opposite side of the year, in the 
autumn, although the exact time cannot be ascertained. The impor 
tant marble, to which reference was made above, informs us that they 
were to be celebrated in the Delphic month Bucatius. Without enter 
ing into the question in what part of the year that month fell, we can 
only say here, that K. F. Hermann regards it as made out and settled 
that it fell within the autumn, and he synchronizes it with the Attic 
month Baedromion. The evidence as to the time of the Pythia may be 
found in Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, Appendix I., and in Bohneke’s For 
schungen, Vol. I. p.307. See also K. F. Hermann de anno Delphic, 
(Gotting. 1844), his Griechische monatskunde (Gotting. 1844.), p. 5, 
and his Religious Antiquities of Greece, § 49, note 12. 

As the Amphictyonic Council met at Delphi in the autumn, ther 
spring session was at Thermopylae. Hence the Documents in De 
mosthenes de Cor. (8$ 154, 155), which speak of a spring session s 
Delphi, on the occasion of which Aschines discourses at length (§ 115 
—125), are likely to prove forgeries. We know that their character 
has been defended by Schémann (Antiq. jur. publ. Graec. p. 391); 
who accepts an hypothesis once started by Heeren, that the depaties 
always met spring and autumn, first at Thermopylae, and then, after 
some sacred rites were performed, adjourned to Delphi. But Aechines 
again oversets this theory ; for the only meeting at the former place, 
of which we know anything, was, according to his statement (§ 128) 
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full of very important business. Meanwhile, five marbles have be- 
come Known, dug up at Delphi, by the lamented Ottfried Miller, and 
published by his fellow-traveller, Ernest Curtius (Anecdota Delphica, 
Berl. 1848), which contain Amphictyonic decrees: on three of these 
marbles it is said that the decrees were passed at the autumnal session ; 
while the others are without date. We have then evidence of a session 
in the autumn at Delphi; and of a meeting for business at the Straits: 
we have, on the other hand, no evidence of a meeting in the spring at 
Delphi, except that furnished by the documents in Demosthenes. 
These documents are defended by Bohneke on the plea that they be- 
long to the actual spring session, not to that where Aschines made his 
speech, (which Bohneke also places in the fall), nor to the extraordi- 
nary one of which schines speaks § 128, 129; but to a regular one 
in‘the spring. One of the documents, however, refuses to have these 
screws put upon it; for it requires the deputies of the Council to go to 
the sacred land and set up boundaries and tell the Amphiseans not to 
commit encroachment; whereas, even at the extraordinary session, be- 
fore this supposed meeting, the council, so far from being thus mild, 
decreed a military expedition against the invaders of the sacred soil, 
and appointed a general. And the subsequent complaints against the 
Amphissans were not for using that ground for pasturage and arable 
land, but for not paying their fine and restoring the exiles whom the 
council had required them to banish. 

To sum up all ina word, the Pythia were held in autumn; the 
Amphictyonic council convened at Delphi in the autumn, and as far as 
anything is known only there ; and the events in which Avschines was 
an actor at Delphi, were therefore in the autumn of B.C. 340, soon 
after his election probably to the office of pylagoras. 

§ 258. wag ovder pey yldoy anoxreivar. “By nothing did they 
come from killing him, like the Latin mintmum aberat quin tnterficerent; 
i. e. his punishment was equal to death.” We were surprised at read- 
ing these words; nor was our surprize lessened when we found that 
Bremi led Mr. C. into his interpretation by saying, ‘ poena qua multa- 
bant eum mortis poenam aequiparabat.’ As the Athenians only warned 
Arthmius out of their territory, one would think that this fact, if noth- 
ing else, would be seen to be adverse to this rendering. Is it necessary 
to say that the meaning is, ‘they came within next to nothing of kil- 
ling him.’ Not that they touched him even with one of their fingers, 
but their feelings were such, that a very little more and they would 
have put him to death. — T. D. W. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF CHRIST, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE DISCOURSE IN MATT. XXIV. AND XXV. 


By Prof. C. B. Stowe, D. D., Cincinnati. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It will be admitted, I presume, by every intelligent reader of the 
Bible and the commentaries upon it, that there is often very great 
vagueness, uncertainty, and inconsistency in the interpretation of its 
language. It will also be admitted, I believe, that these faulty inter 
pretations cannot fairly be attributed to the language itself; for most 
readers are convinced that there is scarcely a mode of speech in the 
whole compass of literature more simple, direct, and intelligible than 
is the language of the Bible as to much the greater portion of it. 
There must be some other cause, and the following, I suppose, will 
generally be received as the true cause, namely : Men who profess to 

be Christians usually feel obliged to believe what the Bible affirms; 
if any passage of the Bible, therefore, understood in its obvious and 
true sense, states a sentiment which they are strongly disinclined to 
believe, there is a powerful temptation to reconcile the words to some 
other meaning more agreeable to the interpreter. Hence has arisen 8 
very general practice of interpreting meanings derived from other 
sources tnto the words of the Bible, instead of simply explaining the 
words themselves according to grammatical usage, the context, and the 
nature of the subject. The art of interpretation, instead of being & 
simple hydrant by which the waters of life may be drawn out of their 
receptacles for our use, has too often been made a sort of forcing-pump, 
by which other waters, not of life, have been driven into the Scripta 
ral reservoirs. Some interpreters are in this respect much more guilty 
than others, but almost all have participated in the sin more or lest. 
There is scarcely one who does not find some passage somewhere in the 
Bible, in respect to which he would like a little more latitude than the 
atrictest rules of grammatical interpretation, faithfully carried out, will 
allow him; and if he himself takes this latitude, he cannot be very 
severe on others when they take the same. Hence the very great 
prevalence of the practice in all parties. 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL ‘TEXTS. 


In view of these remarks, I propose to examine, by the strictest 
rules of grammatical interpretation, some of the more important 
eschatological texts contained in the record of our Lord’s discourses, 
particularly MatrHew xxiv. 29—81, and its parallels Marx xm. 
24—27 and Luke xxr. 25—27, and see what they really import 
when thus examined. 

The reader, that we may enter upon the subject understandingly, is 
earnestly requested, before we proceed any further with these remarks, 
to take the Greek Testament and carefully examine for himself the fol- 
lowing eschatological passages from the discourses of Christ recorded 
in the Gospels : 


MATTHEW. 
v. 29, 80. x. 88. 
xm. $1, 82. xm. 41—48, 49, 50. 
XvI. 24—927. Xvi. 6—9. 
xxv. 31—46. ,XXVI. 64. 
Mark. 
mr. 28—30. viu.. 834-——88. 
ix. 42—50. xiv. 62. 
LUKE. 
rx, 24—26. xu. 9, 10. 
JOHN. 
v. 25—29, vi. 89, 40, 44, 


It is the purpose of the following pages to point out and illustrate 
the right interpretation of these and similar texts. In respect to all 
which are cited in the above paragraphs, there is but little differ- 
ence of opinion among interpreters of any authority or note. They are 
generally understood in their obvious sense, as being really eschatologi- 
cal, as pertaining to the final judgment and a future state of rewards 
and punishments in the eternal world. The passage in MaTrHew 
xxiv. 29—-81, however, though in all respects similar to these, on 
account of the connection in which it stands, and some difficulties which 
are supposed to arise from the context, bas not been so unanimously 
agreed upon. To this text, therefore, our attention will be principally 
directed ; for if it can be shown that this must be understood eschato- 
logically, must be interpreted as referring to the final judgment, there 
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will be but little difficulty in applying all the others to the future state ; 
while, if the eschatological interpretation of this text be given up, if this 
text is regarded as referring to the Jewish-Roman war, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or any other temporal event, it will not be easy to prove 
hilologically that any of the other passages, usually considered eschato- 
ical, necessarily have reference to an eternal condition of rewards and 
punishments in the world to come. The importance of the subject 
justifies and requires a careful, patient, and minute investigation ; and 
in order to such an inquiry, we will first make a brief statement of what 
we regard as the right 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION 
IN RESPECT TO ALL TOPICS OF THIS KIND. 


These principles of interpretation, (and in regard to them I sup- 
pose there will be no dispute,) are the two following: 

I. We are never to depart from the obvious meaning of language 
without a necessity created by the context or by the nature of the 
subject. 

I say a necessity created by the context or by the nature of the sulyect; 
because, if we admit necessities which are created by the theories, the 
opinions, or the feelings of the interpreter, interpretation at once be- 
comes arbitrary, and we are all afloat on a sea of conjecture. _Inter- 
pretation then, is the art of forcing meanings into language, and not 
the art of eliciting meaning from it. 

II. Inasmuch as the use of language is always modified by the 
opinions, feelings, and circumstances of those who use it, in the inter- 
pretation of any document, its contemporary history is an indispensable 


These two principles give three things, and three only, which are 
ever allowed to modify the literal meaning of words, namely: 1) the 
nature of the subject; 2) the context; and 3) the contemporary 
history. When we say of a man that “he sies into a passion,” 
and of a bird that “she flies into her nest,” the nature of the subject 
e4 once indicates which of two very different meanings the word fies 
bears in each of these sentences. 

In strict accordance with these principles I now propose to examine 
the passage in Matt. xxiv. 29-—31; and its parallels in Mark and Luke, 
and I earnestly request the reader to keep a strict watch over me, and 
seo if in any instance I swerve in the least degree from the principles 
T have stated. 
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TEXTS TO BE EXAMINED, 


Marr. xx1V. 290-81. 


MARk x11. 94—-97. Loxs xxI. 25-27. 


29 Etvdéwe d? perd riv| 24’ AAA’ by exeivar rate | 25 Kal taray expyela bv 


Orivwy roy fuepov Exeivov 
& Hrroc ekernoeoas cai 
& ceanvn ob dwoes Td géy- 
yoo atri¢ xa? ol aorépec 
wecotyrat Grd Tot obpavod, 
nai al dvvauete Tov obpa- 
me cadvincovTas. 

30 Ka? rore pavygoerat 
Td onpeiov rot viod rot 
aropurou ty re oipave: 
wal tore xdwovrat raoat 
ai gudal rig yiis, Kal bpov- 
Tat Tov vidy tov dv0porov 
bpyopuevon tn? trav vegedov 
Tov otpavot, pera dvva- 
Mev¢ Kal ddg§ne ToAA NC. 

31 Kai drooredci rove 
dyyéAoug adbrot perd cad- 
Wey yoe gave weyGAge, Kei 


émicuvagaver trode éxdAex- 


nuépacc, pera tiv PAipey 
éxeivny, 6 hacog oxoriody- 
ceral, kai 7 cedgvy ov do- | cvv0x? av dv dropig, 
cet TO géyyoc atric: pxoven¢e Baddoone xal age 
25 Kai olf dorépe¢ rov | Aov, 
obpavod toovra: éxxinroyv-| 26 ‘Aropvydvruy dy- 
reg, cal ai duvamere al ty| Sporev dxd ¢6fou xa 
toi¢ otpavoig qaov- | tpoadoxiog tov treprous- 
Tat. vay TY olxoumévg: af yop 
26 Kal rore dpovrat rov | duvapete tov otpavay aa- 
vldy rot dvdporov éoyx6-| Aev3noovrat. 
pevov ey ve hate pera dv-| 27 Ka? rére dpovra: roy 
vapeur ae ts wal 06-|vidv tad Gy3punou bpyé- 
En¢. pevov év vegedy pera duvds 
27 Kal rore énéoredel | news nat dogne ToAAfe. 
Tove GyyéAous abrod, xal 
briguvagec rode éxAexrade 
atrod éx Trav recodpuy 
avépwy, Ot’ &xpov yéc bu 
Gxpav ovpayod.. 


ndig, Kal ceAnvy, Kal de 
orporc, Kal int rie yi¢ 


Tovs avrov tx Trav reooa- 
per dvégoy, ax’ éxpov ob- 
paver tuo éxpov st ey 

In regard to these passages it must be observed, that the nature of 
the subject is the very thing in dispute respecting them. If the sub- 
ject be the day of judgment, the words may be understood in their lite- 
ral and most obvious sense; if the subject be the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the literal and most obvious sense of the words must be entirely 
abandoned, given up, and put far away; and for it a metaphorical 
meaning must be substituted, so far below the literal, so infinitely infe- 
rior to it, (even more unlike it than a picture of Niagara made of paint 
and canvas is unlike the roaring, thundering, rushing cataract itself;) 
that the very statement of the fact, after a careful reading of the werds, 
is almost enough of itself to settle the whole question of criticism. 

Conceding, however, this whole ground, I admit in the outset, for the 
argument’s sake, that the subject being the very thing in dispute, the 
nature of it cannot come in to modify our interpretation, till we have 
ascertained what it is; and accordingly, the only sources left to enable 
us to ascertain the meaning of the passages are: 1) the literal import 
of the language, 2) the context, and 3) the contemporary history. 


Tem LITERAL IMPORT OF THE LANGUAGE. 


What is the literal import of the language, as it stands in the pages 
of the Bible, and without any other source of information respecting its 


a 
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meaning than what the words themselves give? Read the passage in 
Matt. 24: 29—31, read it either in the Greek original or in any 
competent translation, and see what kind of an impression the lan- 
guage, considered by itself, most obviously and most naturally makes. 
Here it is: 

(29) Immediately (et\Séwe in the Greek) after the tribulation of those days 
shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. (30) And 
then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven with power and great glory. (31) And he shall send his angels with 
@ great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other. 

We must remember that our Saviour did not utter his speech in 
the same language in which the report of his remarks is given. He 
probably spake in the conversational Hebrew, the Syro-Chaldaic or 
Aramaean dialect, (as it is sometimes called), of his time; and the 
report of his remarks is made in Greek. The passage in Matthew, 
therefore, is a Greek translation of what Jesus spoke in Hebrew. 
Matthew, therefore, is a translator of what Christ said, and not a 
reporter merely. There are two other reporters and translators of 
what our Saviour said on this occasion, and their report and transla- 
tion is as important as that of Matthew, for all three were divine- 
ly inspired to give the ideas with perfect accuracy. Let us then read 
their report and translation, as well as that of Matthew. Here they 
are: 

Mark. 13: (24) But in those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall be dark- 
ened, and the moon shall not give her light. (25) And the stars of heaven shall 
fall, and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. (26) And then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in the clouds, with great power and glory. (27) 
And then he shall send his angels, and shall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of heaven. 

Luke 21: (25) And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity; the sea and 
the waves roaring. (26) Men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth; for the powers of heaven shall be 
shaken. (27) And then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud, with 


power and great glory. 

‘ Observe, in the 29th verse of Matthew, the great changes in 
nature, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, 
the tossing of the hosts of heaven ; in the 30th verse the stgn (cnpeios 
or visthle appearance of Christ in the clouds of heaven and compare 
this verse with Matt. 16:27, Mark 8: 38, Luke 9: 26; in the 3lst 
verse compare the angels, the trumpets, the gathering together of the 
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elect for the whole habitable world (én 00 teccagew arducos an &xgev 
evegaves tng acxpeey avewy) (no translation scarcely can do justice te 
the force of the origimal), and compare this verse with Matt. 18: 
41,42. 1 Cor, 15; 51, 52. 1 Thess. 4: 15—17. 2 Thess. 1: 710. 
Rev. 20: 11—14. How in all the world were the elect gathered 
together, with a great sound of trumpets, from the very extremities of 
the heavens, at any time during the Roman-Jewish war? So far 
from being gathered then, they were every where scattered, liter 
ally, spiritually, and in every way. Compare also Matt. 13; 41—43, 
49, 50. 25: 31—46. Certainly, according to the literal import of 
the language, here is as plain and as fearful a description of the great 
day of jadgment as can be put into human speech. All its expres- 
sions, all its figures, all its imagery, taken in their obvious import, 
must belong to that event, and cannot without extreme violence be 
made to refer to any other. Any ome who can read these 29th, 80th, 
and 3ist verses carefully and thoughtfully, and then sptrituaiize or 
allegorize them into a description of any thing whieh took place dur- 
ing the seige and overthrow of Jerusalem, need never be disturbed 
by any of the most extravagant allegorizing interpretations of the. 
church-fathers or the medisval mystics; nor can such an inter- 
preter find mach difficulty in making any conceivable deserip- 
tion of the day of judgment, that can possibly be expressed in human 
language, to refer to the destruction of Jerusalem. With such lati- 
tude of interpretation there is an end of all eschatology, and interpret- 
ation itself becomes wholly subjectwe. The thing needs only to be 
looked at ; and it must be a blind eye which cannot see through it. 
Thus much for the language taken in its literal and obvious sense. 
It is alleged, however, that the usus loquend: of the prophetic 
writings justifies the application of such language as the above to sach 
events as the siege and destruction of Jerusalem ; that the darkening 
of the sun and moon, the shaking and falling of the heavenly bodies, 
_ ete., are prophetic symbols of the overthrow of nations, governments, 
ete. All this may be true, or partly true, and yet not reach the point 
for which the assertion is made. Let us examine the texts adduced 
oa this point, and see how they compare with the descriptions in our 
Lord’s discourse. They are ouch as these. Amos 6:9; “I will 
cause the sun to go down at noon, I wilt darker the earth im the elear 
day.” Micah & 6; “Night shall be unte you ... # shall be dark 
unto you .. . the sun shall go down over the prophets, and the day 
shali be dark over them.” Evek. 32:7; “I will eover the heavens 
and make the stars thereof dark, I will cover the sun with a cloud, 
and the moon shall not give her Hen All the bright lights of heaven 
Vor. VIL No. 27. 
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will I make dark over thee.” Jer. 15:9; “Her sun is gone down 
while it was yet day.” Isa. 18:10; “For the stars of heaven and 
the constellations thereof shall not give their light; the sun shall be 
darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to 
shine.” Compare also Psalm 18: 7—14. Here indeed we see strong, 
poetic description, highly wrought metaphor; but how immeasurably 
different from the language of our Lord in his discourse! The only 
really strong passage, the only one which fairly admits of comparison 
with the expressions in the discourse of our Lord, is in Isa. 34: 4, and 
in regard to this prophecy, I accord fully with the following judicious 
remarks of Bishop Lowth in his commentary upon it. (Lowth’s 
Isaiah, p. 297); “By a figure very common in the prophetical 
writings, any city or people, remarkably distinguished as enemies of the 
people and kingdom of God, is put for these enemies in general. This 
seems here to be the case with Edom and Botzra. It seems, therefore, 
reasonable to suppose, with.many learned expositors, that this prophe- 
cy has a further view to events still future; to some great revolutions 
to be effected in later times, antecedent to that more perfect state of 
the kingdom of God upon earth, which the Holy Scriptures warrant 
us to expect.” 

The passage in Rev. 6: 12—17 is supposed by some to indicate 
merely the temporal calamities of the Jews in the Roman war; but I 
suppose the chapter is intended as a picture of the kind of calamities, 
(foreign conquest, war, famine, pestilence, etc.), by which the Jews, as 
the enemies of God’s kingdom, would be swept away; and that the 
picture is not confined to the Roman war, but takes in all time till the 
final judgment. To this view the next chapter asa picture of the 
deliverance of the elect, exactly corresponds. The principle of the 
remarks quoted from Lowth is applicable to both theese chapters. 


THe Conrext. 


Let us now come to our second source of information respecting 
the meaning of the text, namely the context. For the present I shall 
consider only that part of the context which precedes the text. The 
context following the text, and the word evdews in Matt. 24: 29, can 
be more appropriately investigated hereafter under the head of 
oyections. In the first place let us read Matt. 24: 21 and Mark 
18: 19. 


(21) For then shall be great tribula- § (19) For in those days shall be afflic- 
tion, (9Aiycv) such as was not since the tion, such as was not from the beginning 
beginning of the world to this time, no, | of the creation which God created unto 
nor ever shall be. this time, neither shall be 
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The affliction (Oliyxr) here spoken of, all will admit to be the 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem, for that, all acknowledge, is the 
subject of discourse before and after; and no other affliction can 
answer to this description, for that was the very climax and acme of 
all human suffering, and it is remarkable that Josephus describes it 
in almost the same form of expression, namely: “It appears to me 
that the misfortunes of all men from the beginning of the world, if 
they be compared to those of the Jews, are not so considerable as they 
were.” (Jewish War, Pref. 4.) 

And this melancholy testimony is abundantly confirmed by the 
narrative which Josephus has himself given of the facts, of which he 
Was an eye-witness, and by the statements of Tacitus and other histo- 
rians. 

Now Matthew in our text (24: 29), refers to that affliction when he 
says, or, more properly, reports Christ as saying, pera t79 Pliww zor 
Buegay exsiveoy, after the affisction of those days, and Mark also (13: 
24), in the words éy txeivais taig nutoay pera yy DAipey exeivyy, in 
those days AFTER that affliction ; and then they proceed to describe 
the events under consideration. Thus they both affirm that the 
words of our text refer to something which was to take place AFTER 
that affisction, AFTER the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
course, according to the testimony of both these evangelists, the words 
of our text must refer, not to the destruction of Jerusalem, but to 
something which was to take place afterwards ; how long afterwards we 
shall consider by and by. 

The context thus far, then, decides the point that the verses under 
consideration must refer to some event which was to take place subse- 
quent to the destruction of Jerusalem; and to what other event has 
any one ever thought of referring them but to the great day of Judg- 
ment ? 

Two, then, of the only three sources of information to which we 
can appeal, the literal import of the language, and the context (pre- 
ceding tt) refer the passage under consideration, necessarily, to -the 
great day of judgment. 

How is it with the third? 


THE CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


We come here to our third and only remaining source of informa- 
tion respecting the meaning of the language under consideration, name. 
ly, the contemporary history, or the opinions, feelings, and circumstances 
of the apostles and their Master at the time of the delivery of this 
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discourse. Our first remark under this head must be made up of two 
elements, namely, the context in connection with the contemporary 
history. 

The disciples (Matt. 24: 8) had asked our Lord two questions; (1) 
when the destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem, which had 
just before been predicted (Matt. 28: 82—-39), would take place? and 
(2) what would be the sign of his coming and of the end of the world? 
(cuvtaleiag row ainvoc). 

Whatever others may understand by this second question, the dis- 
ciples unquestionably understood by it the great consummation, the 
final judgment. This I believe is not often questioned. The Jews 
and early Christians, generally, supposed that the final consummation 
would immediately follow the destruction of Jerusalem. No fact of 
contemporary history, I think, is better attested or more generally 
credited than this. This opinion was very prevalent, and nearly if 
not quite universal, and some expressions in 1 Thess. 4: 15—18 (then 
WE which are alive and remain, etc.) tended to establish the idea that 
the great consummation would take place during the existence of the 
generation then living. This misunderstanding produeed so much 
perturbation, that the apostles felt themselves called upon to utter 
solemn warnings against it 2 Thess. 2: 1—8. 2 Pet. 3: 3—14. Now 
we beseech you (says Paul in reference to the misunderstanding of his 
first epistle) by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our gathering 
together unto him, that ye be not soon SHAKEN IN MIND, or be TROUBLED, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by OUR EPISTLE, 48 THAT THE DAY 
or Curist Is AT HAND. He then proceeds to show that so many and 
such important events were to take place before the final consumma- 
tion, that this could not reasonably be supposed to be immediately 
impending; but neither he nor Peter undertake to show how distant 
the day was, for neither of them knew ; — that had never been revealed te 
them. For aught that they could tell, it might be sooner or later, and 
they undoubtedly expected that it would occur at no very distant date. 
On: points not revealed to them by inspiration, they did not presume 
to decide, for on such points their judgment was as fallible as that of 
other men. 

Christ assured the apostles in this very discourse, that he should 
not tell them the time in regard to their questions generally (Matt. 24: 
86. Mark 18: 82); and he afterwards solemnly assured them that the 
time was not to be made matter of revelation at all. (Acts 1:7). How, 
then, could the apostles know anything about the time, any more than 
we? 

In the verses preceding our text, Christ has answered their first 
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question as definitely as he intends to answer it, impressing the cer- 
tainty of the event without defining the time; and then, from the 29th 
verse he proceeds to answer the second question proposed. He then 
proceeds, from Matt. 24: 87 to 25: 80, to give various warnings and 
instructions and practical exhortations equally applicable to both events, 
— the destruction of Jerusalem and the day of jadgment — and finally 
closes the whole with a solemn and impressive description of the prin- 
cipal scenes of the last great day. Matt. 25: 81—46. In all this he 
says not one word to determine whether those two events would be 
contemporaneous or not ; he studiously avoids giving any hint either to 
eorrect or confirm their error on that topic; on the contrary he emphati- 
cally assures them that they knew nothing about the time, that he 
should tell them nothing about the time; nay, that if he should under- 
take to tell them the time, he would be altogether exceeding his com- 
mission and his powers as the Messiah, the Son of God. Mark 18: 82. 
How, then, I ask again, were the disciples to know anything about 
the time? How could they know that the day of Judgment would nog 
immediately follow the destruction of Jerusalem? How could they 
know anything at all about the matter, except this, that they knew 
nothing ? ° 

The light of contemporary history is necessary for the understanding 
of these and the other eschatological passages of the New Testament, 
because some contend that the Hebrews and early Christians had no 
idea of a future state of retribution, and no word even to indicate a 
place of future punishment. If this were truly so, some of the expres- 
sions of Jesus in this discourse, and in other places, must have sounded 
very strangely to them; but as they could not imagine him to be 
speaking of things which had no existence and of which they had no 
conception, they would probably endeavor to give his words some expo- 
sition which would make them apply to circumstances destined to take 
place in this world. But if, on the contrary, the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, of eternal retributions, were as fully 
established among them as it has been among Christians since, if they 
had definite and well known expressions to indicate the place of fu- 
ture punishment, — then, most unquestionably, they must have under- 
stood our Saviour’s discourses, which we have quoted as eschatological, 
as referring to a future state; and he, knowing the attitude of their 
minds on this subject, must have intended, in these words, to convey to 
them ideas of the future state. Of this, certainly, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt on the mind of any one who examines these discourses 
of our Lord as they are reoorded in the Gospels. 

Let us then examine the statements of the proper writers on this 
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subject; and first, of Josephus, a Hebrew, a Pharisee, and for some 
portion of hisJife a contemporary of the apostles. The passages which 
I shall quote from this writer may be found in his Antiquities X VIII. 
1. 8, and the Jewish War II. 8. 11,14 IIL 8.5. In giving an ac 
count of the opinions of his own sect, the Pharisees, Josephus says: 
“ They also believe that souls have an immortal vigor in them, and that 
under the earth there will be rewards and punishments, according 28 
they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life ; and the latter are 
to be detained in an everlasting prison, but that the former shall have 
power to revive and live again.” They also say “that the souls of bad 
men are subject to efernal punishment”— while the Sadducees “take 
away the belief of the immortal duration of the soul, and the punish- 
ments and the rewards of Hades.” On this subject we know that the 
followers of Christ took ground with the Pharisees and against the Sad- 
Gucees. See Acts 23: 6—9. 

Josephus also expresses it as his own opinion that “ for bad souls 
there is a dark and tempestuous den full of newer-coasing punishments.” 
He says: “The vehement inclinations of bad men to vice are re 
strained by the fear and expectation they are in, that though they 
should lie concealed in this life, they would suffer tmmortal punsshment 
after their death.” Again, “the soul iseverimmortal.” “The souls of 
those whose hands have acted madly against themselves, are reserved. 
in the darkest place in Hades.” In these extracts I have used the old 
translation of Whiston as being the one in general use, and though 
clumsy, faithful and accurate. Let any one who chooses consult the 
original. Human language cannot be stronger, more perfectly une- 
quivocal as to the opinions of the Hebrews in the time of Christ and the 
apostles. The Sadducees were but a emall sect, they were the infidels, 
the freethinkers of the time; and their opinions never greatly influ- 
enced the popular belief; and in respect to the point we are now dis- 
cussing, their existence is of no importance whatever. 

The other Jewish writers fully corroborate the testimony of Josephus 
in this regard; as is well known to all who are familiar with the Tal- 
mud. Paulus (Comment. III. 499) gives us the following extract from 
the Tanchuma. “Thy righteousness is as the mountains of the Lord, 
Ps. 36:7. Why are the mountains compared to it? Answer: They 
have no end; and s0 also the retribution of the rewards of the just in 
the future time will have no end. Thy judgments are a great deep. 
Why is the great deep compared to them? Answer: Beoause no one 
is able to search, it through ; and so also no one ia able to search through 
the punishment of the wicked in the future time.’ Here the reward 
of the righteous and the punishment of the wicked in the future state 
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are placed on precisely the same ground as to intensity aad duration, 
jest as they are in our Saviour’s discourse, according to the obvious, 
literal import of the words m Matt. 25: 46. 

Sach being the prevailing impression on the public mind at the time of 
the delivery of our Saviour’s discourses, his language on this subject 
could not possibly have been otherwise understood by his hearers than 
ia its plain, obvious, literalsense. Precisely the same ideas on this sub- 
ject we accordingly find prevalent among all the early Christians. 
Clement, the companion of Paul (Phil. 4: 3), in an epistle to the Co- 
Fiathians (2 Cor. 3: 12—16) expresses himself as followa: 

“ Thas speaks the prophet concerning those who keep not their seal 
(Isa. 66: 24) ; ‘their worm shall not die and their fire shall not be 
quenched, and they shall be for a spectacle unto all flesh.’ Let us 
therefore repent while we are yet upon the earth; for we are as clay 
in the hands of the artificer. For as the potter, if he make a vessel 
and it be tarned amies in his hands, or broken, again he forms it anew 3 
but if he have gone so far as to throw it into the furnace of fire, he can 
no more bring any remedy to it; so we, while we are in this world, 
should repent with our whole heart for whatsoever evil we have dons 
in the flesh, while we have yet the time of repentance, that we may be 
saved by the Lord. For after we shall have departed out of this world, 
we shall no longer be able either to confees our sins or to repent in the 
other.” 

Language cannot be made to express more clearly the idea of eter- 
pal punishment in a future world, than it is done in this passage of Cle- 
ment. It is true the N. Testament expresses the same sentiment in 
language equally plain; but we are required by some to modify the 
meaning of the language of the N. Testament, to turn it aside from its 
plain literal import on account of what they allege to be contemporary 
adverse opinions! But how is it when we show that the contemporary 
opinions are precisely the same as those expressed by the language of 
the N. Testament understood in its obvious, literal sense? Certainly 
we have double proof that Christ and his apostles clearly taught the 
doctrine of endless retribution in a future state. 

But it is said the N. Testament has no word to indicate the place of 
future punishment, (and if it had not, would that prove there is no fu- 
ture punishment’) that the word Gehenna, for example, the term 
most frequently used, is derived from the Hebrew Gek-hinnom, and 
means the same thing, namely, a valley on the south side of Jerusalem, 
where children were once offered in sacrifice to Moloch, and which sub- 
sequently became the receptacle for burning the offal and sweepings of 
the city. 2 Kings 23:10. 16:3,4. 1 Kings 2:7. Critics of the highest 
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eminence, and on this subject entirely disinterested, have denied this 
etymology altogether, and assigned to the word a very different origin, 
as for example Paulus in his Commentar I. 678. 

But allowing that the Greek word yéerva is derived from the He- 
brew words tin 4; does that prove that the two phrases denote the 
same thing? that Gehenna is the vale of Hinnom? Is the etymology 
of a word always a sure guide to its meaning? Does a derived word 
always indicate the same idea as its primitive? Very far from it— 
often just the reverse, as every student of languages knows. Our Eng- 
lish word constable comes from the Latin comes stabult, count or super- 
sntendent of the stable ; but does that prove that all our constables are 
necessarily hostlers? Our English esquire is from the French escuyer, 
and that again from the Latin scutum, a shield, and that from the Greek 
oxvzo¢ a hide, of which shields were originally made; but does that 
prove that our justices of the peace are all tanners? The English word 
lady is from the Saxon Alafdig, which comes from a word meaning a 
loaf of bread ; but does that prove that ladies are loaves of bread ? 
The argument in all these cases is the same, and as good in any one 
of the cases as in any of the others. 

It is use which determines the meaning of a word, and not etymology 5 
and contemporary history gives ample testimony to the usage, in the 
times of Christ and the apostles, in respect to the word Gehenna, as also 
Tapzagos, and other words employed to express the same idea. And 
first, as to Jewish usage: “Says Rabbi Eliezer, seven things were 
created before the world was created ; these are, the law (Prov. 8: 22), 
Gehenna, (Isa. 30: 83), paradise (Gen. 2: 8), the throne of glory, the 
(heavenly) temple, penitence, and the name of the Messiah” (Paulus, 
Comment. III. 495). Ifthe Jews meant by Gehenna a valley in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, we may well ask, how would that be 
created before the world was created ? 

The testimony as to Christian usage is no less explicit. Justin Mar- 
tyr, a native of Palestine, and born not far from the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, says expressly : “ Gehenna is the place where those 
who have lived unjustly shall be punished.” (Apol. ad Anton. p. 66.) 
Bretschneider’s N. T. Lexicon, art. yéerva. 

For numerous examples of the same kind, examine the copious col- 
lections made by Wetstein in his Nov. Test. L 513, 514; and also 
Kuinoel’s Comment. I. 683. 


REsvct. 
According, then, to all the sources of information which we have or 
can have, for the determining of the meaning of the words, namely, 
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their literal import, the context, and the contemporary history, our Sa- 
viour everywhere, in his eschatological discourses, speaks of the day of 
jedgment and the eternal retribution in the future world, and not of the 
destruction of Jerusalem in this world; and this is very emphatically 
true in respect to the passage more immediately under consideration, 
Matt. 24: 29—31. 

This destruction of Jerusalem is a very convenient resort, a kind of 
universal éertium quid to a certain class of expositors. Whatever in the 
New Testament would make them afraid, if properly understood, 
they call it destruction of Jerusalem, and so let it pass. 

The interpretation of the passages in question, it seems to me, is set- 
tled, if positive proof can settle anything. 


OBJECTIONS. 


We will now proceed to consider the objections which are urged 
with most plausibility against our interpretation of Matt. 24: 29—31. 
They are the three following : 

1. Christ speaks to the disciples as if they themselves would witness 
the transactions which he describes, Matt. 24: 33. Lk. 21: 28. 

2. He places the judgment in immediate proximity to the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, Matt. 24: 29. 

8. He says that generation should not pass away till the accomplish- 
ment of his predictions, Matt. 24: 34. 

Objectton 1st. Christ speaks to the disciples as if they themselves 
would witness the transactions which he describes. Matt. 24: 88. 
Lk. 21: 28. 

Throughout this address, and in his eschatological discourses gene- 
rally, Christ so selects hia phraseology as to give his hearers no means 
of inferring anything in regard to the time of the judgment. On this 
point he intended to keep them ignorant, and he made repeated and 
open declarations of this intention. Whether it would be in their own 
day, or some subsequent period, they knew not; though they rather 
supposed it might be in their own day, and Christ said nothing either to 
confirm or correct this impression. That the disciples were fully aware 
of their own ignorance in this respect is manifest from the fact that they 
repeated their question to him just before his ascension (Acts 1: 7), 
bat with no better satisfaction than before, for his reply was: 2 ts nat 
for you to know the times or the seasons—~thus peremptorily cutting 
them off from all hope of knowing. 

In view of all these facts, can any one suppose that Jesus intended to 
intimate in Matt. 24: 88 and Lk. 21: 28, that his twelve apostles would 
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live to see the destruction of Jerusalem? If he did, he made a great 
mistake, for.not one of them lived to see the destruction of Jerusalem. 
They were all dead before it took place except John ; and he was then 
at Ephesus, a great way off, and saw nothing of it. But every one 
who heard Christ’s discourse, and every one who has read it or who 
may hereafter read it, since its delivery, will see the day of judgment 
and witness the signs of its approach. The objection, so far from 
weakening, confirms our interpretation. 

Objection 2d. He places the judgment in immediate proximity to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Matt. 24: 29. 

This is true, and it is in exact accordance with the genius, the uni- 
versal idiom of prophecy. A local temporal event is taken as the sign 
and pledge of a universal spiritual transaction; and the two things 
ever so remote in time, and whatever important events may have inter- 
vened between them, are represented in immediate succession. ‘Thus 
every considerable temporal deliverance in the Old Testament prophe- 
cies, is followed immediately by predictions of the coming of the Mes- 
siah and the millenium, as if these three events were all to occur in 
immediate succession. Thus Isaiah connects the coming of the Mes- 
siah and the millennium immediately with the Jewish deliverance from 
the Assyrian oppression (Isaiah ix—xi. compared with Matt. 4: 15, 16), 
as if they were to occur in immediate succession. Again in other places 
the same prophet connects these same events with the deliverance from 
the Babylonian captivity, as if they were to occur immediately after that. 
See Isaiah xl. and the following chapters... The deliverance from Assyria 
was to take place more than two centuries earlier than the deliverance 
from Babylonia; and the prophet certainly knew that the coming of the 
Messiah and the millennium could not succeed immediately to both the 
Assyrian and the Babylonian deliverances; yet in different passages he 
connects these events with both the others, in accordance with the genius 
and constant custom of prophecy, in which generally the succession of 
events only is regarded, and exact chronology studiously avoided. 
The prophets themselves, for the most part, knew not the chronology 
of the events which they foretold, but only the succession. The apos- 
tle Peter expressly informs us (1 Pet. 1: 10—12) that the prophets 
who predicted the Messiah, diligently sought to know the time when 
he would appear, but could not ascertain it; the most that they could 
learn being that he would not appear in their day. 

There is another important principle here, which must not be over- 
looked. In 2 Sam. vii. (compare Heb. 1: 5) Solomon, (the son and 
successor of David) and the Messiah — the Hebrew temple and the 
Christian church — are blended together in prophetic vision, so that it 
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is impossible satisfactorily to separate the two elements linguistically. 
Compare also Ps. viii. with Heb. ii., Ps. xvi. with Acts 2: 25—31, 
and 13: 35, Ps. xxii. with Matt. 27:85—50. This principle is car- 
ried so far and so clearly recognized in the Bible, that sometimes the 
proper names are actually interchanged. Thus John the Baptist is 
called Elijah, (Mal. 4: 5 compared with Matt. 11: 14), and Christ is 
called David (Ezek. 24: 28, 24). There is in this way often a ttwo- 
fold reference in prophecy, both in prediction of events and of persons. 
Compare Isaiah 7:14—17 with Matt. 1: 22,23. No one who admits 
that the writers of the New Testament are inspired and divinely 
anthorized interpreters of the Old, can consistently deny the exist- 
ence of this two-fold view in at least several of the scriptural prophe- 
cies. I am sorry to see that such critics as Neander, Tholuck, and 

berg, ratber than admit this principle, have concluded, 
though reluctantly, (especially the last), to give up the authority of 
the New Testament asa correct interpreter of the Old. Everywhere 
you find proof of this in the Commentaries on the Psalms by Heng- 
atenberg and Tholuck, and in the Life of Christ and History of the 
Apostles by Neander. And so it must needs be: there is neither 
logical nor critical consistency without it. 

It is to this principle mainly that Lord Bacon refers (Advancement 
of Learning, B. II.), when he speaks of a “latitude which is agreea- 
ble and familiar unto divine prophecies, being of the nature of their 
author, to whom a thousand years are but as one day; therefore they 
are not fulfilled punctually at once, but have springing and germinant 
accomplishment throughout many ages, though the height or fulness of 
them may refer to some one age.” In reference to this principle also 
we find the following significant remarks of Herder (Werke XII. 261 
ff.) written in vindication of his method of interpreting the Apoca- 
lypse. “The more 1 compared the imagery of the whole book (the 
Apocalypse), with the prophecy of Christ in Matthew xxiv. and xxv. 
and its frightful fulfilment according to Josephus, the more there 
seemed to me a resemblance, an analogy, a solution of the vision and 
its imagery.” “The whole destruction of Jerusalem 1 viewed as 
Christ viewed it, as the sign, the pledge, the type, of the last great 
iasue of things. “ With that Jesus connected the end of the world 
itself, and prefigured his final coming in that first coming.” “The 
higher prospect came to John in the same connection; but no figure 
now applies to Jerusalem alone; every thing acquires gigantic pro- 
portions ; the view pertains to a higher, a final, a universal future, yet 
still in images borrowed from the first one.” “This whole frightful 
history is only the pledge, the symbol, the sign, of still another fulfil- 
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meat.” Compare here the PRR ECE Oe Gates One preoeens 
page. (supra p. 458.) 

This idea I feel compelled te retain so long as I hold the New Tes- 
tament to be an authoritative interpreter of the Old; and while we 
retain this idea there is no difficulty in Christ’s placing the great day 
of jadgment in direct proximity with the destruction of Jerusalem ; it 
is just what he ought to do; it is just what the prophets always do in 
all predictions of this kind; it is one of the most uniferm, most con- 
stantly occurring idiome of scriptural prophecy. 

But there is another peculiarity of prophecy, whieh will of itself 
abundantly account for and justify the proximity in question, even 
without recurring at all to the important principle just stated. 

Events of the same class are often represented in successive serice 
without allusion in any one series to events which belong to another 
Glags, however important these events in themselves may be. Jn this 
reepect prophecy may be compared to a series of historical pictures 
suspended ia a gallery, in the order of the occurrence of the transac- 
tions, but without any record of the dates. Imagine such a picture- 
gallery in reference to the history of our own country, in two depart 
ments, one for the peaceful, the other for the warlike events. The 
first picture in the peaceful series might be the landing at Jamestown, 
the second the landing at Plymouth, the third the first harvest, the 
fourth the first legislative assembly, the fifth the Congress at Philadel- 
phia, the sixth the declaration of independence, the seventh the 
inauguration of Washington, the eighth the settlement of Cincmnati, 
the ninth the commencement of steam navigation, the tenth the open- 
ing of the first canal, the eleventh the laymg of the first railroad. 
Here we have succession but not chronolegy ; you know the order but 
not the dates, the intervals of time between the events as they actually 
occurred were widely variant, but their proximity in place as they hang 
in the gallery is all the same, however different the absolute intervals 
of time; and there is no picture in thie series of any warlike event, 
though very numerous and important eccurrences of this kind were 
actually all along intermingled with the peaceful events. 

There may be another series in the gallery representing only war. 
like events, and these may be the Indian massacre in Virginia; 
Philip's war in New England; capture of Montreal under Wolf; 
battle of Lexington ; surrender.of Burgoyne; captere of Cornwallis; 
the taking of Washington city ; the battle of Bakimore; the battle of 
New Orleans, etc. Here also the same remarks are applicable as in 
the former case, as to succession without chronology, order without 


dates, proximity in place without proximity ia time. The supesim. 
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endent of the gallery hangs the pictures along close together, without 
leaving spaces between the frames corresponding to the intervals of 
time which intervened between the transactions represented in the 
several pictures. 

Now just so is prophecy constructed — just such a picture gallery 
do we have in the prophets — succession without chronology, order 
without dates, proximity in place, without proximity in time. For 
illustration take Zechariah ix. 1—10. This was written 200 years 
before Alexander the Great, 500 before Christ, and probably at least 
2500 before the millennium. Here are four pictures, namely, (1) the 
victories of Alexander, vs. 1—5; (2) humiliation and eventual con- 
version of the Philistine cities, va. 6,7; (8) safety of the Jewish 
nation during the progress of Alexander, v. 8; (4) advent of the 
Messiah, his universal reign, and the means by which it is to be 
accomplished, vs. 9, 10. Compare Matt. 21: 5. 

The destruction of Jerusalem was the first of a long series of 
Judgments, which Christ is to execute on his enemies, and which is 
to terminate in the great day of judgment. Christ in this discourse 
(Matt. xxiv. xxv.) holds up only two pictures, the first and the last of 
the series; and in accordance with the universal rule of prophecy, 
brings them into immediate proximity of place, though they were 
widely separated in time, yet not so widely as some of the events of 
the first 10 verses of the ix. of Zechariah, which yet are placed in 
the same immediate proximity. 

Remember — prophecy is not anticipated history, nor is it written 
according to the rules of history — it has rules of its own, which (like 
every thing else) must be learned by a laborious process of induction 
— by a careful study of the prophetic writers themselves. 

We have said enough to vindicate our interpretation of this verse 
even were we to admit that the word ev@éw¢ here is properly trans- 
lated by the word tmmediately. On this point, however, we offer a 
few remarks. 

Matthew says sv@éng de peta tyy Oliwiy to9 nueowy éxaivors, 
and Mark, e9 éxeivoig raig quspas pasta thy Clips éxeviy, in those 
days, after that affliction — an expression entirely indefinite as to time, 
and indicating only the latter days, or days of the Messiah, as in all the 
prophets. Jesus, as before observed, did not speak in Greek but in the 
Aramaean. Matthew and Mark are both (as we believe) divinely in- 
spired translators of what he did say, and therefore both correct. Our 
Saviour, then, must have used some term which was indefinite in its 
meaning, and admitting of both translations. Certainly he could not 
have used a term which was definite as to time, because he had assured 
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his disciples that he should not tell them the time. It would be after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but whether early or late, during their life 
or after their death, he never informed them. Paulus, Schott, and others 
conjecture that he might have used the word tkna, which is found in 
Job 5: 3 in the sense of suddenly, and is there translated in the Septua- 
gint by the Greek word evééas. See Schleusner’s Sept. Lexicon on 
this word. The ev@éu¢ and the yera extend over the whole period 
of conflict and trial to the final triumphant decision. 

Nothing is more certain, as a philological fact, than that evP¢u¢ is 
sot universally, always and everywhere to. be translated by the English 
word smmediately. Every Greek lexicographer will teach us that. 
Schleusner gives, as his second definition of the word, subtto, suddenly; 
and the most recent and most esteemed of the Greek lexicographers 
among the Germans. Passow, Rost, and Schmidt, give as one defini- 
tion of ev Pog the German word plétzlich suddenly. So Liddell and Scott, 
in their new Greek-English Lexicon, under evOv¢ give suddenly m the 
second class of definitions. Bretschneider, in his N.T. Lexicon, gives 
the sense of eve in some connections by ex improviso, unexpectedly. 
In the New Testament there are many places where this is evidently 
the meaning of the word. For example Mark 9:15 xai evOéws mas 
0 oylog ido» avroy sePapByOn, and the whole multitude suDDENLY 
seeing him were astonished. Says Kuinoel on the passage, “ subtianeus 
et tropinatus, sed peropportunus Christi adventus, erat causa stuporis — 
the sudden and unexpected but very opportune arrival of Christ, was 
the cause of astonishment.” Compare also Lk. 6: 49. Acts 12: 10. 
Rev. 4:2. Now this is the meaning of the word which belongs to it in 
Matt. 24: 29. He always represents his coming to judgment as a sud- 
‘den, an unexpected coming. Matt. 24: 27, 42, 44, 50. Rev. 3:3. Com- 
pare also 1 Thess. 5: 2,8. 2 Pet. 3:10. According to all usage and all 
analogy, then, we are authorized and required to translate the verse in 
question, Suddenly, or unexpectedly, after the affliction of those days, etc. 
The context plainly requires this, vs. 27, 42, 44,50. I know not why 
it ia that so many have supposed themselves, in this case, tied down to 
the word tmmedately. The word ev@éas has quite a latitude of defi- 
nitions. In classic Greek it is often used in the exact sense of our Eng- 
lish phrases for instance, for example. 

Objection 3d. But Christ says, that generation should not pass till 
the accomplishment of these predictions. Matt. 24: 34 a» narra ravra 
pevyt ce. 

If in this verse Christ meant to tell the time, it is exceedingly strange 
that in the verse immediately following he should eo solemnly declare, 
that no one, not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Fa- 
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ther only, knew anything about the time. Matt. 24: 84, 85. Mark 13: 
30, 31. Our English translation here makes a glaring inconsistency 
between these two declarations, which the Greek entirely avoids. In 
the original there is no word which means fifilled, or which can in 
this place, with any propriety, be so translated. The word here in the 
original, the word used by all three of the evangelists, though they very 
seldom in other passages use the same word when repeating the same 
sentiment, the word here used by all three of the evangelists, is yevyrae, 
the subjunctive present, third person singular, of yvouae. Now what 
is the meaning of yivouas? Hedericus and Schleusner give, as the 
first definition, ortor, which Lyttleton defines, to arise, to begin, to have a 
beginning. The modern German lexicographers, as Schmidt, Rost, 
Wahl, Passow, and Bretschneider, define yivoua: by the German 
word entstehen, almost without exception, making this the very first 
definition ; and entstehen, according to Rabenhoorst, Noehden, Adler, 
etc., means to begin, to originate, to arise. Take the definition of entstehen, 
as given in Weber’s Kritesch erkldrendes Handwéorterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache, and you have the exact meaning of the Greek word yivopest 
in the passage under consideration. It is this: Enitstehen seinen An- 
fang nehmen = to take its beginning. The proper definition of yivopes 
is to begin to be, to take a beginning. Dr. Robinson, in his Greek Lexi- 
con of the New Testament, art. yivowas, says: “This verb is Mid. dep. 
intrans. with the primary signification, to begin to be.” And again, in 
the definitions : “I. Zo begin to be,” etc. This, as the appropriate sense 
of the word, can be established, not only by the authority of all the best 
lexicographers, but also by numberless examples from the classical 
Greek, the Septuagint, and the New Testament. John 8:58, Jesus 
says, tov “ABoaap yevéadas eyo) eiui, which Kuinoel very properly 
translates : anteguam Abraham ESSE COEPISSET, me extitisse. For a like 
use of the word in the N. Test. compare Matt. 8:16. John 6: 16, 17, 19 
— in the Sept. 1 Chron. 20: 4 (éyévezo 8x modenog év Dale, there be- 
gan yet a wartn Gerar — very well translated in the Vulgate, ¢xztem 
est bellum), Ps. 89 (90): 2. Tob. 3:8. Among the classics, Herodotus 
(IL 11.) says, zgotegor 7 eye yeveaGat, before that I began to be, and 
he also uses the word in the same sense in I. 198. III. 85. So Xeno- 
phon in his Cyropaedia(I.IV.17)says: 734 de conepay yevonerns,but when 
st began to be evening —and also, I.VI. 42. exedavypign yevqrat, when 
the day begins to be, and Memorab. IV.VII.19. éxet eontpa éyevézo, after 
tt began to be evening. The very common use of the word yivopes in 
the sense of to be born, depends entirely on its meaning, begin to be. 
What, then, philologically considered, is the proper translation of the 
text? Clearly this: this generation shall not pass, TILL ALL THESE 
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THINGS BEGIN TO BE, or, tll all these things TAKE THEIR BEGINNING. 
So Luther interprets it, in his note on the passage: Es wird solches 
alles anfangen zu geschehen noch bey dieser zett, weil thr lebet : All this 
will begin to take place in the present time, while you are yet alive. 
Let there be no quibbling, as if yéyou0< must always be so translated. 
Every word, besides its original, primitive meaning, has also derived 
meanings, which are in frequent use. No word, especially no verb of 
such extensive use as the Greek yiyouer, can ever be translated into 
another language, in all its variety of meanings, by the use of one un- 
varying synonym. Try the experiment with the English verbs take, 
make, put, and see what infinite absurdities you would fall into. 

The destruction of Jerusalem was the first occasion on which Christ 
appeared as a judge, taking vengeance on his enemies. Before, he had 
appeared as a suffering Redeemer, an atoning sacrifice. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was the first in that series of judgments which termi- 
nates and is consummated in the great final judgment, which in the 
preceding verses had been so vividly and so terribly described. The 
three judgments degan, now are they going on, and at length they will 
be completed, on 


“ That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


That generation which saw Jesus, the meek, the uncomplaining, the 
suffering, victim, should not pass till it had seen him assume the char- 
acter of the mighty, the inexorable, the avenging judge, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God and obey not his truth. Compare also 
Matt. 16: 28. Mark 9: 1. Lk. 9: 27. 

* The three evangelists, though they use different words in translating 
every other part of this discourse, all use the same word here, in the 
same person, number, mode, and tense, — they all say yevyras, thus 
showing that they use the word in its peculiar and appropriate sense 
of BEGIN TO BE. We will place them side by side, that the identity 
may be seen. 


Matt. 24: 34. Marx 13: 30. Luke 21: 32. 
"Apiy Aéywo div, ob wy) ‘Apdy Aéyw tyiv, dre ob, = "Aphy Aéyw byiv, dre ob 
mapeAady h yeved atitn. Eug | 47) wapeAdy 7 yeved adrn, | ui wapéATD H yeved atrn, 
Gv wuvta Tatta yévytal. | néxpl¢ ob wavrta ravta yé- | Ewe Gv mavra yevyTat. 
vuTaL. 


According, then, to all the rules of critical judgment, which can be 
applied to a case of this kind, and in full view of all the objections 
which can be urged against our interpretation, we decide unhesitatingly 
that these solemn words of the gospels under consideration are, that 
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they were by the disciples understood to be, that they were by our 
Saviour intended for a fearful description of the great day of final 
jadgment, when the dead, small and great, shall stand before God, 
and the books shall be opened, and another book will be opened which 
is the book of life: and the dead will be judged out of those things 
which are written in the books, according to their works. And the sea 
will give up the dead which are in it, and death and hell will deliver 
up the dead which are in them; and they will be judged, every man 
according to his works. And whoever is not found written in the 
book of life, will be cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death. See Rev. 20: 12—15. 

In conclusion, I would say, that even if yivoues had not the mean- 
ing which all the best lexicographers and the best usage give it, if it 
were, as it is often erroneously supposed to be, synonymous with eps 
if it might properly be rendered be fulfilled instead of begin to be ; 
even in this case, the common usage of the prophetic writers, the style, 
structure, and custom of the prophetic speech, would fully justify the 
interpretation we have adopted. What more common in the prophe- 
cies than to speak of a thing already determined upon in the divine 
counsels as already done? than to speak of a fulfilment as completed 
when it has decidedly commenced? In prophetic style, when the first 
of a series is done, the whole is done. (See Rev. 11:15. Compare 
also Nahum, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, on Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, 
Edom, etc.) And in the prediction of an event fully resolved upon 
in the divine mind, it is very often spoken of as already past, inso- 
much that one of the common rules given for the interpretation of 
prophecy is, that the past tense tndicates certainty of fulfilment. (See 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. ii. p. 640.) 


AUTHORITIES. 


I am aware that many of the best scholars, many of the most 
jadicious, learned and reliable critics, both in our own country and in 
Europe, have entertained and with great ability defended the opinion 
that the whole of Matt. xxiv. which precedes verse 35 must refer 
exclusively to the judgments on the Jews in connection with their 
wars with the Romans from Vespasian to Hadrian. They suppose 
that in no other way can a consistent interpretation be made out for 
verse 34. Were it not for this verse, and the evdews in verse 29, 
they would be very glad to interpret ve. 29—31 otherwise. Are 
these difficulties really insurmountable? Is not the interpretation 
proposed in the preceding pages fairly and philologically sustained ? 

40* 
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I know not that I should have ventured publicly to defend a view 
so different from that of many whom I so highly esteem, to whose 
judgment I 20 gladly defer, were it not for the long list of names, no 
less venerable, no less worthy of confidence, of those who, in one way 
and another, confidently affirm that Matt. 24: 29—31 must of necessi- 
ty be referred to the great day of final judgment, and who maintain 
that view by reasons which seem to me unanswerable. These writers 
are found in all generations and of all sorts, from the beginning of 
Christian literature to the present hour, church-fathers and reformers, 
philologians and preachers, Catholics and Protestant, orthodox and 
rationalist, of every shade of belief and unbelief, of every variety of 
zeal and indifference. 

An enumeration of a few of the names alluded to will fully justify 
my statement. In defence of this view we have Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Jerome, and the church-fathers generally; Bede, Luther, 
Calvin, Gerhard, Hammond, Bengel; Paulus, Schott, D. Schultz, 
Olshausen, Fritzsche, Neander, Meyer, De Wette, Von Gerlach, Allio- 
li, and many others. From some of the more recent of these I now 
propose to make a few extracts, to show how the matter is viewed by 
the most eminent New Testament scholars of the presentday. They 
shall be of entirely different schools and different modes of thinking, 
and the date shall be given of each work from which the extract is 
made. 

(1) Meander, (pious, supernaturalist, but hardly orthodox) Leben 
Jesu, lst ed. 1837, 4th ed. 1847, pp. 561, 562. Speaking of the 24th 
of Matthew, he says, that Christ represented therein “ partly his tri- 
umph in the overthrow of the hitherto sensuous form of the theocracy 
and thereby advanced more free and effective diffusion of his kingdom, 
partly his last return for the perfecting of this kingdom — the judg- 
ment over the degenerated theocracy, and that last judgment — the 
final more free and mighty development of the kingdom of God, and 
that last completion of the same—elements corresponding to each 
other, the last of which is prefigured in the first.” “In regard toa 
prophet we might with probability say, that in his conception the image 
of a glorious development of the future, which disclosed itself before 
his prophetic look in moments of religious inspiration, were uncon- 
sciously mingled with the perceptions of the present; that things sep- 
arated by long intervals of time presented themselves to him as contem- 
poraneous.” “In Christ we can suppose no such commingling, no 
error.” “ But it is easy to see how it might happen, that in the 
apprehending and reporting of such discourses from the position of the 
hearers, the elements which Christ himself kept separate (though He 
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presented them in a certain correspondence with each other and made 
no definite limits as to time) might become intermingled.” “It has 
already been noted as a peculiarity of the editor of our Greek Mat- 
thew, that he collects into one discourse the related ideas which Christ 
spoke at different times and in varying circumstances.” “Therefore 
it is not at all surprising that a clear separation of the different ele- 
ments cannot here be made out, and we should not, in order to effect 
this, resort to forced interpretations, which are injurious both to the 
truth and the love of truth. There is far less of such intermingling, 
—the different elements of the judgment on Jerusalem and the last 
coming of Christ are much more clearly separated, in the representa- 
tion of this last as given by Luke, chapter xxi.; though even here all 
difficulties cannot be avoided.” “We may say, perhaps, that Luke 
here, as in other places, gives the more original, the truer, the purer 
representation of Christ’s discourse.” Any one accustomed to Nean- 
der will know very well what he means to say here: Christ was all 
right. He kept the two subjects sufficiently distinct, but the editor of 
our Grreek Matthew has rather confused and blended them. 

(2) Meyer, (rationalist, clear and strong,) Aritisch exegetischen 
Kommentar u.d. N. T. 2d. ed. 1844, Vol. I. p. 408 — 5. 

First remark on the 24th of Matthew. “ Exegetically it stands 
fast that from the 29th verse onward, Jesus speaks of his zagovcia, 
after he had spoken thus far of the destruction of Jeruaalem, and, in- 
deed, as the immediate antecedent of his zagovoia. All attempts to 
fix in any other place the transition point, where the discourse goes 
on to the zapovoia (Chrys. v. 24. Kuinoel, v. 48. Lightf. Wetst. Flatt, 
Jakn and others 25: 31,) are the products, not of exegesis, but of his- 
tory, and lead to the grossest violation of exegesis.” 

“The attempt to explain this whole discourse of the Destruction of 
Jerusalem (Michaelis, Bahrdt, Ekkerm. and others,) are worthy of 
notice only as a sign of their times.” 

“In respect to the difficulty, that Jesus placed his 2agovota directly 
after the Destruction of Jerusalem, which was not confirmed by the 
result, the following things are to be remarked: (1) Jesus spoke of 
his zagovoia in a three-fold sense; for he designated as his coming, 
(a) the communication of the Holy Ghost, which was to come shortly 
(John 16: 16 et al.) and did come; (b) the historical revelation of 
his dominion and power in the triumph of his work on earth to be 
experienced forthwith on his ascension to the Father, of which we 
have an evident example preserved in Matt. 26: 64. (c) his nagovoia 
in the literal sense for the awakening of the dead, the holding of the 
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judgment, and the establishing of his kingdom. This is distinctly set 
forth in several passages of John, 5: 28. 6: 40, 54. and it is remarka- 
ble that in John the cvactycw avroy éy ty éoxaty queeg contains 
no trace of the proximity of this act, but presupposes the death of 
the believers who were living.” , 

“ Unconaciously the form of the expectation passed over to the form 
of a promise ; the ideal zagovoia and establishment of the kingdom 
became identified with the real, so that the first disappeared in concep- 
tion and tradition, and the last only remained as the object of expecta- 
tion, not merely surrounded with all the splendid colors of the prophetic 
delineation, but also perplexed with that reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, in which the promised ideal nagoveia had originally stood 
in the picture-language of prophecy.” 

3) De Wette (rationalist, sharp-sighted, fully informed, and consistent), 
Kurze Erkliirung des Evang. Matth., 3d edition, 1845, p. 259. “It is 
undeniable, and is at the present day acknowledged by all unpreju- 
diced interpreters (Paul., Schu., Fr. Zech., Ols., Mey.), that in vs. 
29—31 (of Matt. xxiv.), the discourse is of the coming of the Messiah 
to his kingdom; and that this, according to Matthew, follows directly 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. This idea of the near coming of 
Christ, is also distinctly expressed in other places (16: 28), and the 
apostle Paul likewise cherished it. Only Luke, who probably wrote 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, appears to defer it some ; for he 
limits to the Romans a certain time for the possession of Jerusalem 
(21: 24), and introduces the last great decision with an indefinite xa.” 

“ The distorted interpretations by which all thus far (that is, to v.31) 
is understood of the destruction of Jerusalem, are scarcely worth notic- 
ing.” — “Some find in chapters xxiv. and xxv. a double coming of 
Christ, one invisible at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the other visi- 
ble at the judgment of the world, but they can separate only arbitrarily. 
Light., Wetst., Fltt., Jahn, explain of the last 25: 31 ff only. ichh., 
25:14 ff. Kutn. finds the transition 24: 43 ff. Also Chrys. separates 
arbitrarily, and applies 24: 1—23 to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
24: 24. 25: 46 to the coming of Christ, when plainly this comes in at 
24: 29.” 

4) Von Gerlach (pious and strictly orthodox) Das Neue Test. mit An- 
merk., 3d edition, 1843. Vol. I. p. 147, 148, 150. “In this prophecy of 
Jesus, everything arranges itself about the 28th verse. The neces- 
sary destruction of the external kingdom of God on account of its cor- 
ruption, is particularly the chief subject of this prophetic speech, in 
which primarily only Jerusalem and the Jewish State are spoken of. 
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Yet this stands in the most intimate typical connection with the last 
judgment, and Christ himself designates both as his coming.” (Matt. 
10: 23. 16: 28. Lk. 17: 22 ff) 

“In this picture everything tends to the nearest future (the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem), except that certain features, by their strength, point 
particularly to the end of the world; likewise it all tends to the most 
distant future (the last judgment), of which the former is but the im- 
age, so that that which was accomplished but imperfectly and weakly 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, will be thoroughly and powerfully ful- 
filled at the entrance of the final judgment. Onthe whole, three divisions 
may be recognized (in Matt. 24: 1—31); 1) a general view of the whole 
subject (vs. 4—14); 2) a more particular detail of the destruction of 
‘Jerusalem (vs. 15—28; 3) the stronger reference to the end of the 
world (vs. 29—31). When we thus view the whole, it is easily com- 
prehended how v. 34 can follow upon what precedes, and how the ex- 
hortations to watchfulness can be so closely connected with the parables 
and figures which relate to the last judgment in ch. xxv.” 

Again, in the introductory remark to vs.29 ff. “ Now follows the 
more definite reference to the last times, though even here the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is still primarily referred to, yet it is chiefly as a 
type” (a prefiguring of the other). 

5) AlKoli (a pious, learned, and candid Roman Catholic) Die Hetlige 
Schrift ibersetzt und erléutert, 5th edition, 1842, p.972, Note on Matt. 
24: 4. “Christ in the reply now following, gives explanations respecting 
both events, as the holy fathers unanimously declare, though as to the 
separation of the different passages which refer to the one and the other 
event, they are of various opinions.” — “ Augustine, Jerome, Bede, 
and most of the fathers and interpreters are of opinion, that Christ in 
his divine intuition, in which a thousand years are as one day (Ps. 89: 
4), represented both events together and in each other. This view 
seems to have the best foundation, whether we consider the nature of 
the events referred to, or the letter of the prophecy. Both events, the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world, are but parts of the 
one great God’s-deed, the judgment of God over men. Now since, in 
the prophetic intuition, such events as, gradually taking place in time, 
together form but one divine act, are represented under one point of 
view with and in each other (compare Isa. xxiv. xxvi. etc.), so it is 
altogether according to the nature of the case, that Christ should so 
announce these events, that the one is communicated in the other and 
by the other. This intimate connection of the two is also confirmed 
by the latter. In vs. 29, 80, and 31, the prophetic intuition of the end 
of the world distinctly and expressly comes forth,” etc. 
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“ The view of some moderns, that Christ here predicts only the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, has against it not only the united voice of anti- 
quity, but also the letter of the prophecy itself.” 

These extracts are brought together for the purpose of showing how 
the most eminent Biblical scholars of the present day, of the most di- 
verse habits of thought, and in relations the moet widely separated, 
and amid all the light of the most recent investigations and discoveries 
in Biblical science, have at last come to view the much disputed pas- 
sage in Matt. 24:29—81. It seems to be agreed on all hands, that 
these verses must be referred to the great day of final judgment, that 
they cannot, without the utmost violence to the text and to the idiom 
of Holy Writ, be limited to the events connected with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Rather than admit an idea apparently so incredible, 
Meyer and De Wette at once and boldly deny the inspiration and accu- 
racy of the sacred record ; the pious, learned, and amiable Neander meets 
them more than half way on the same ground; while the orthodox 
Protestant Von Gerlach, and the orthodox Catholic Allioli, still retain 
the old idea, the patristic idea, of a twofold reference in prophecy. 
And this idea of a twofold reference they all, Neander, Meyer, De Wette, 
as well as Von Gerlach and Allioli, admit to be a Mew Testament tdea ; 
and so also does Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Rosenmueller, and 
the whole host of continental critics, orthodox and rationalist, pious 
and not pious, whether they themselves believe in itor not. How can 
any one, who reads the N. Testament, help admitting it ? 

The interpretation of Matt. 24: 29—31, which I have advanced in 
the preceding pages, does not depend on the idea of a twofold reference 
in prophecy ; it stands firmly on other grounds. Yet I believe fully 
that this principle of typical interpretation is clearly recognized and 
acted upon as entirely correct by the writers of the New Testament, 
and that no one can reject it without at the same time repudiating the 
authority of the New Testament writers as divinely inspired inter- 
preters of the Old. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THEOLOGY OF DR. EMMONS. 


By Rev. E. Smalley, D. D., Worcesicr, Mass. 
{Concluded from No. XXVI. p. 280.) 


With this simple indication of his opinions on these topics, we pro- 
ceed to a condensed statement of his views respecting 


§ 9. Man. 


What was hss original state? “God made man upright.” This, 
according to Dr. Emmons, means more than that God formed his body 
and gave him power to walk erect. It has special reference to the 
mind and heart. Nor does it comprebend the whole idea to say that 
God gave Adam all the powers of a free moral agent and thus quali- 
fied him to become holy. He entirely disagreed with Dr. Taylor of 
England, who affirmed, ‘That it is utterly inconsistent with the nature 
of virtue, that it should be concreated with any person; because, if so, 
it must be an act of God’s absolute power, without our knowledge or 
concurrence. To say that God not only endowed Adam with a capa- 
city of being righteous, but moreover that righteousness and true holi- 
ness were created with him, or wrought into his nature, at the same 
time he was made, is to affirm a contradiction, or what is inconsistent 
with the nature of righteousness.’! By no means, replies Dr. Em- 
mons ; for all that is meant by God’s making man upright is, that he 
willed him to exercise his powers of moral agency aright. God chose 
that Adam should come into existence a perfect man in respect of 
bodily organization and mental endowment, and that he should com- 
mence his being by loving his Creator with his whole heart and soul. 
This is what is meant by predicating uprightness of him at his creation. 

“ Uprightness belongs to the heart, and gives a man his moral charac- 
ter.2 Man is the living image of the living God, in whom is displayed 
more of the divine nature and glory, than in all the works and creatures 
of God upon earth.” 3 

Dr. Emmons had no doubt that God might have made Adam upright, 
in this exalted sense. He believed that he must have created him so; 





1 Taylor, as quoted by Emmons, Vol. 1V. p. 448. 
* Works, Vol. IV. p. 448. 7 Ib. Vol. II. p. 24. 


ake. ee eee — 
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“To suppose that God implanted in his mind the principles of moral 
agency, without making him a moral agent, is extremely absurd. For, 
if God gave him the powers of perception, reason, and conscience, he 
must have been immediately under moral obligation, which he must have 
immediately either fulfilled or violated, and so have immediately become 
either holy or sinful.” } 


From the account which Moses gives of the creation of Adam, and 
from the history of him who was created in the image of God, up to 
the time of his eating the forbidden fruit, it was perfectly clear to 
our author that God made man upright in the sense of holy.? 

Of the original nobility and happiness of man, Dr. Emmons had the 
most exalted conceptions. His chastened imagination endowed our 
first parent with all those qualities that can beautify the body, adom 
the mind, and exalt the heart. Lord of the whole creation, the fit 
representative to higher orders of a new race of intelligent beings, he 
was of noble mein and majestic bearing, with countenance radiating 


“ Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure.” 


When discoursing on the original purity and bliss of our common pro- 
genitor, Dr. Emmons appears to forget the lapse of ages and the ruins 
of the fall. Unmindful of centuries and distance, he enters the garden 
of the Lord and gazes with rapt vision on one of the most beautiful 
of God’s creations. The spirit of the scene transfused through his 
own spirit, he thus embodies his conceptions: 


“He was a noble and excellent Creature, as he came from the forming 
hand of his Maker. — His affections towards his Creator, and every infe- 
rior object, were perfectly right. He possessed more holiness than any 
of his descendants ever possessed in this imperfect state. Yea, he was 
in this respect but a little lower than the angels of light. —No man 
since the fall has ever displayed so much greatness of mind and good- 
ness of heart as Adam displayed, while he resided in Paradise, and en- 
joyed the favor of his Maker. 

How happy was Adam in his original state of moral rectitude and 
perfect innocence! His body was full of vigor and free from pain. His 
mind was full of light, and free from error. His heart was full of holi- 
ness, and free from moral impurity. His eyes and ears were feasted 
with a vast profusion of new, beautiful, grand, and delightful objects. 
His inheritance was rich and large, comprehending the world and the 
fulness thereof. He sensibly enjoyed the love and approbation of his 
Creator. He was permitted a free and unrestrained access to the fountain 
of holiness and happiness. Heaven and earth appeared unitedly enga- 
ged to raise him as high in knowledge, holiness and felicity, as his nature 
would permit him to rise.”9 
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The fall of man. Adam, endowed with reason and conscience, 
capable of loving God supremely and thereby securing forever that 
favor divine which is life, was put upon probation. A free, moral and 
accountable agent, God treated him as such by placing him under 
law. The law was that which the Creator had a perfect right to or- 
dain, and which the creature had power to obey. It was a law in 
distinction from a covenant or constitution. Its words addressed to 
Adam personally; containing a precise prohibition, sanctioned by a 
precise penalty ; Adam the very person prohibited; the thing prohib- 
ited his eating of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; and the 
penalty annexed death ;!— it had all the characteristics of a proper 
law. Strange that it should ever have been mistaken for a covenant. 2 
It differs from other divine laws in but a single particular. That is, 
in duration. It was intended for the time being to answer a specific 
purpose. That purpose answered, the law was no longer in force. 3 
In its nature, its extent — applicable to those and those only who are 
specified in it, and its power to condemn — exercised only against 
those who disobey, its resemblance to all other divine laws ia perfect. 4 
The penalty by which this law was sanctioned is eternal death. Tem- 
poral death is no fit penalty for sin against a holy God. Spiritual 
death is neither more nor less than sin itself; and to suppose that sin 
itself was threatened as a punishment for sin, is absurd. It robs the 
threatening of all significance. 5 

This law Adam broke. Of the forbidden fruit the woman gave to 
him, and he did eat. Eve, previously beguiled by Satan, had already 
partaken of the interdicted tree. In the most favorable circumstances 
possible for persevering obedience, with unimpaired natural ability 
to maintain his integrity, with the express prohibition of God sanc- 
tioned by the threat of death, directly before him, he yet put forth his 
rash hand and ate of the forbidden fruit. The deed was done, the pen- 
alty incurred, and he died to holiness and peace apparently forever. 
The frown of God was upon him, and he already began to have aa 
earnest of eternal death. 

This sin of Adam was original sin.6 No one else can be guilty of 
it. It is named thus, not because it was the first transgression in the 
world, for Eve was before Adam in sin; nor simply because it was 
the first offence of the first man; but because, by a divine constitu- 
tion, this was the particular sin which should so remarkably affect the 
moral condition of all mankind. In the divine purpose it was so ar- 
ranged, that all the subsequent sinfulness of the first parents and their 
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whole posterity should be seen to have been occastoned by this one 
sin.! * By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.’ So in- 
timately connected was Adam with his children, that his lapse hada 
most disastrous influence upon their state and prospects. Not that his 
posterity committed his first sin; not that he transferred to them the 
guilt of that offence; not that he conveyed to them a morally corrupt 
nature; but that God appointed Adam to be the public head of his 
race, and determined to treat them according to his conduct.’ 2 

The great reason why God devised and adopted this mode of treat- 
ment, was his regard for his own glory. Some particular reasons 
may also be assigned. There was fitness in placing human nature, 
uncorrupted and unimpaired, on trial. This trial, in the circumstan- 
ces, was equivalent to a trial of each individual of the race3 Its 
repetition in every other case, then, would have been neither wise nor 
benevolent. Resulting as it did, this trial prepared the way for the 
promise of a Saviour. If Adam, surrounded with such safeguards 
and appliances that his fall has been a marvel to the universe, never- 
theless fell before the tempter and was in perishing need of one 
mighty to save, it was quite certain that every man would have the 
same need.4 Be it remembered, however, that the fall of Adam 
placed his posterity under no absolute necessity of sinning. <A cer- 
tainty that we shall, is not a necessity that we must sin. Sin, in its 
own nature, is voluntary, not necessitated. Adam ‘must answer for 
his own sins, and we must answer for ours.’5 God has done no injus- 
tice, therefore, to the race in making ‘ Adam the public head of his pos- 
terity. Noone has the least right to complain of this arrangement, 
because there is no imputation of Adam’s sin to his descendants, nor 
transfer of his guilt to them, nor punishment inflicted on them for his 
sake.6 In the exercise of his sovereignty, God had a perfect right to 
bring man into being, and appoint the bounds of his habitation, or 
place him under any constitution which infinite wisdom saw to be 
best. 


“If he had a right to bring us into existence, he had an equal right 
to determine how he would bring us into existence, whether as single 
detached individuals, like the angels, or as naturally and constitutionally 
connected with our first and great progenitor.” 7 


Man’s present condition. Though fallen he has still all the powers 
of a moral and responsible agent. His mind is immaterial and indi- 
visible, yet it has many faculties and susceptibilities. In perceiving, 
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remembering, reasoning, judging, and willing, it is the same man, 
working all in all. The power to perform these operations consti- 
tutes him a moral agent. This is his natural ability to do whatsoever 
God requires of him.! That which specially distinguishes man from 
the lower orders of creation is conscience. He has indeed far higher 
capacity for progress in knowledge and happineas than they ?; but 
his peculiar characteristic is the faculty of moral discernment.3 With 
this power, he sees the essential difference between virtue and 
vice; is conscious of moral obligation; is self-approved when he 
does right, and self-condemned when he does wrong; and feels that 
he deserves reward or punishment according to his works.4 Such are 
his powers now, although he has lost that moral image of God in 
which he was created. He can make indefinite advancement in 
knowledge and holiness, and is under the most imperative obligation to 
love God with all his heart and soul. 

What he might and ought to do, however, he utterly fails to do. 
From the commencement of his moral agency, he begins to sin. 
Making zelf his god, he withholds his supreme affections from the true 
God. Observation and experience render it probable, and the Scrip- 
tures make it quite certain, that, as soon as a human being has the 
powers of a moral agent, he exercises unholy affections. In other 
words he sins as soon as he becomes capable of sinning.s How early 
this is, may not perhaps be known with absolute certainty, but pro- 
bably it is sooner than he can utter his thoughts ;6 nay, it is very natu- 
ral to conclude that infants are moral agenta as soon as they are 
agents. 7 All by nature, are ‘dead in trespasses and in sins.’ The 
race is sinful. ‘ All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.’ 
Why is this? Not because they have not power to exercise holy 
affections, as well as sinful ones. They have this power. Not 
because a sinful nature was transmitted to them from the first sinner, 
by which all their sinful exercises are caused. ‘ For it is impossible 
to conceive of a corrupt and sinful nature prior to, and distinct from 
corrupt and sinful exercises.’ & Nor is it through the force of a self- 
determining, self-sufficient, independent power,® by which they set 
themselves in opposition to God. But the ultimate reason is to be 
found in the eternal purpose of God that, if the first man, tried in 
circumstances the most auspicious should disobey and fall, his de- 
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scendants, should begin their responsible agency as sinners.! This 
purpose, however, contemplated and made certain the entire moral 
freedom of each individual sinner. His native depravity furnishes no 
excuse for past transgression, and is no insurmountable obstacle to 
repentance and a holy life.2 

Dr. Emmons believed that entire depravity both of heart and act, 
may be predicated of sinners. This depravity consists entirely in 
moral exercises, and as the moral exercises of a sinner are all wrong, 
he is entirely depraved. But it is the moral feeling which gives chat- 
acter to the outward act; and if sinners always act from the heart, 
and if the heart from which they act be totally depraved, then total 
depravity must be affirmed of all their actions.4 Not that there is 
nothing in them which may be called good. They may feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick, relieve the oppressed, cherish 
kindly affections, and perform many deeds of apparent benevolence. 
But, as they do all these things under the influence of a selfish spint, 
God who weighs the motives of all, must condemn them. Even when 
they engage in religious services, their hearts are not right with God, 
and therefore their apparent ‘sacrifice is an abomination in his sight. 
God, ‘ viewing the best actions of sinners as flowing from a totally 
corrupt heart, abhors and condemns them as altogether criminal.’6 It 
is perfectly easy to account for all the kind offices and amiable natural 
affections of sinners, without supposing that God, ‘ who looketh upon 
the heart,’ sees in them the least particle of moral goodness.’ 

The essence of all moral evil, is selfishness. In this consists the 
depravity of every sinner. Not in some deranged or vitiated state of 
the natural powers or the constitutional susceptibilities : not in some 
evil taste, whether inherited or implanted by the Creator ; but in the 
constant and supreme preference of self to God. It would be proper 
for sinners to love themselves as a part of God’s intelligent creation, 
or according to their real worth as designed to glorify the Creator ;° 
but they love themselves selfishly, or because they are themselves. 
This makes them supremely selfish; and in this selfishness is the 
essence of all their depravity. This is the carnal mind — enmity 
against God. 


“ It seeks a personal interest, which is diametrically opposite to the 
glory of God, and the general interest of his kingdom. It tends to 
spread misery and destruction through the universe. Can there be any 
thing virtuous, or amiable, or praiseworthy in such a totally selfish love, 
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which is disconformity to God, disobedience to his law, and in ite nature 
and tendency destructive of all the good of his holy kingdom ? ”! 


Man's need of a Saviour. Having broken the law of God, man is 
exposed to suffer its penalty. He cannot save himself from ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his 
power. He must forever perish unless something can be done to honor 
the law which he has violated, vindicate the justice and veracity of 
God, and as fully secure the great interests of the universe as would 
the direct execution of the penalty against him. It would have been 
just for God to let the law take its course on every transgressor. But 
it was his purpose from eternity to save multitudes of the human 
family. That he might do this consistently with the integrity of his 
own character, he gave his only begotten Son to die for the sins of 
men. ‘That he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus, God hath set forth his Son to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins.’ 
‘The atonement was necessary entirely on God’s account.’? Not on 
account of sinners; for he might have destroyed them all, or he might, 
in the exercise of his mere sovereignty have saved them all, without 
doing injustice to them, or any of his creatures. But he could not have 
been true to his word, nor just to his law, and yet save sinners with- 
out an atonement. The great problem to be solved in the govern- 
ment of God was, How can God be just, and yet merciful towards 
offenders? This question no finite intelligence could answer. Infinite 
Wisdom devised and infinite Benevolence adopted a plan which met 
all the exigencies of the case. The death of Christ on the cross was 
adapted to show God’s hatred of sin, his regard for his law, and to 
answer most gloriously all those purposes which the execution of 
the penalty would have done. ‘ Knowing that he could effect these 
ends by the vicarious sufferings of a proper substitute, God accepted 
the offer of his own Son — the only substitute in the universe, who 
was competent to the great work of making a complete atonement 
for sin. The importance of the subject, then, acquires a definite 
statement of our author’s views respecting the 


§10. Person and Atonement of Christ. 


Foretold by prophets, typified by various rites and trusted in by 
thousands before he made his appearance in the world; taking upon 
him our nature, embodying the God in the man, living to be a pattern 
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to his disciples to the end of the world, and dying that man might 
live for ever; rising from the dead by his own power, ascending to the 
throne of his Father, there to reign until he shall have subjected all 
things to his own dominion; he is the most wonderful being in the 
universe. First of all, he is truly and properly a man.' He has a 
human body and a human soul. Born of woman, increasing in favor 
with God and with men, placed under law, his condition on earth 
comprising the essential elements of a state of probation, no stronger 
proof could be given, than is found in these facts, of his true and 
proper humanity.2 Then, he was really, and in the highest sense, 
divine. This is perfectly obvious from his testimony concerning him- 
self. Being a man, he made himself God. Calling himself the ‘ Son 
of God,’ declaring again and again his oneness with the Father, as it 
would be blasphemous for a mere man to do, appropriating the attri- 
butes, performing the works and receiving the homage of God, the evi- 
dence would seem to be complete, that he is really a divine being.? 
Thirdly, the true divinity and proper humanity are united in the one 
person Christ Jesus. We may not suppose that his human nature was 
made divine, or that his divine nature was made human. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive how this could be done; and if we were to suppose it 
accomplished, then Christ would be an essentially different being from 
what he is represented to be in the Scriptures. The union of the 
human with the divine is such that Jesus could with propriety affirm, 
‘I am man, I am God, and J am both God and man.’ One and the 
self-same person suffered as man and acted as God. Should any 
allege that such a statement involves mystery; it is granted. But 
here, as elsewhere, a distinction must be taken between mystery and 
absurdity. To understand everything about Christ, were not possible 
for finite minds; but the point now under consideration is a fact 
plainly revealed. As such, it may be understood and believed ; while 
the mystery attending it, incomprehensible by us, may be left with 
those ‘secret things which belong to God.’ To admit our own insuffi- 
ciency and ignorance may be humiliating, yet it is not unbecoming ; 
but to deny the great doctrine of the divine and human united in the 
person of Christ, is to exalt human reason at the expense of revela- 
tion.5 You could not have met the views of Dr. Emmons on this 
subject with the full admission of the divinity, unless you also 
acknowledged the proper humanity of the Lord Jesus. Again, if 
you had recognized the man Christ Jesus in your discourse, he would 
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have anticipated the complement of his unique and glorious character, 
by hearing you ascribe to him the works and award tohim the wor 
ship of the true God. His conceptions of the person, offices and 
works of the Saviour were so exalted and peculiar, that no system 
could realize, no representation embody them, which did not invest 
him with all the milder attributes of man and make him the centre of 
all divine perfections. Results of the highest moment are connected 
with the admission that he is a man; an essential part of his great 
work becomes an utter failure, unless he be seen as the true God and 
eternal life; then only is his whole nature shadowed forth and his 
sublime work complete, when the divine and human meet in one 
person Christ Jesus. With a single extract to show how important 
Dr. Emmons regarded a belief in Christ’s divinity, we pass on to the 
atonement. Having affirmed that a denial of this truth is a virtual 
impeachment of the Saviour’s veracity, while it at the same time sets 
reason in conflict with revelation,! he remarks 


“That the establishment of Christ’s divinity establishes the beauty. 
and consistency of his whole character and conduct. It is this which 
demonstrates the rectitude of his moral character; and so renders him 
worthy of respect and imitation of the Socinians themselves, It is this 
which gives value to his death, and so renders him a complete and all- 
sufficient Saviour. It is this which reconciles all the great things as- 
cribed to him by the prophets and the apostles. It is this which renders 
him worthy of the humble homage and praises of all the hosts of heaven. 
It is this which establishes the truth and importance of the Gospel. It 
is this which ratifies the truth of those great and precious promises that 
remain to be fulfilled, and assures us that religion shall have a long and 
universal reign. It is this which affords permanent light and consolation 
to all good men, while passing through the dark and dreary journey of 
life. In a word, it is the Divinity of Christ which spreads a lustre over 
the face of the world, and calls upon Zion to rejoice that her God 
reigneth.” 2 


The Atonement, necessary -to illustrate the veracity and vindicate the 
justice of God,? was made by the sufferings, and not by the obedience 
of Christ.4 His perfect obedience qualified him to perform his great 
work; but, strictly speaking, was no part of the work itself. The 
lamb must be ‘without blemish,’ indeed; but it was the death of the 
immaculate lamb which constituted the real efficacy, the life of the 
sacrifice. Something was to be done to display the unimpaired integ- 
rity of God’s character, while he should proclaim pardon to the offender. 
This, mere obedience, how perfect soever, could notdo. It was need- 
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ful, as a qualification for him who was to make the sacrifice; but the 
sufferings were indispensable that the great Lawgiver and Sovereign 
might vindicate his righteousness and yet forgive the sinner. True, he 
was ‘obedient unto death; but the death was what the exigencies of 
the case demanded, and herein is to be sought the whole virtue of his 
atonement. — 

The death of Christ is not to be understood as a price paid for the 
redemption of a sinner. He paid neither ‘our debt of punishment, nor 
our debt of obedience.’ He neither sinned, nor was punished. It 
would be absurd to suppose, therefore, that he literally paid our debt 
of punishment. Equally unreasonable would it be to imagine that his 
obedience answered all the requisitions which God’s law makes upon us. 
His obedience was on his own account, and not ours. It cannot literally 
be transferred to us. It merits nothing for us.1 What, then, is meant 
by sinners ‘ being redeemed with the precious blood of Christ,’ and the 
church’s being ‘ purchased with his own blood? Simply this: ‘ Christ 
has made, by his sufferings and death, an adequate atonement for sin, 
on account of which God can consistently offer salvation to all, and 
actually bestow it on every penitent, believing sinner.’ The ‘ blood of 
Christ cannot literally pay a debt of guilt, but it can and did atone for 
that guilt, and procure the offer of pardon from a merciful God. In 
the resemblance of this forgiveness of sin to a discharge from a pecu- 
niary obligation, lies the force of the representation that we are ‘pur- 
chased by the blood of Christ.’ 

Such being the nature of the atonement and its efficacy in procuring 
the pardon of sin under a perfect moral government, it becomes a ques- 
tion of intense interest, How shall the sinner avail himself of this pro- 
vision of mercy? Are all who have sinned forgiven of course, now 
that an atonement has been made; or are there certain conditions to 
be complied with, before a single offender can be absolved from his ter 
rible liability? We are thus brought to the doctrine of 


§ 11. Justification by Faith. 


To be justified, according to Dr. Emmong, is to be pardoned, to be 
forgiven, or to have the punishment due to sin remitted.3 The term 
justification, though borrowed from the practice of civil courts, has this 
peculiarity of meaning: that they whom God justifies for Christ’s sake, 
while treated as just, so far as the suffering of punishment is concerned, 
are not regarded as just in respect of the desert of punishment. The 
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Sovereign views them actually guilty of transgression and deserving to 
suffer that penalty by which his law is sanctioned ; still, on account of 
the blood shed by their Subatitute, he glorifies his own mercy in de- 
livering them from condemnation. This is justification — complete for- 
giveness, nothing more, nothing less.! This is granted to sinners solely 
for Christ's sake, on account of the atonement which he has made; 
and it is the great thing of which every sinner stands in perishing need. 
Without it, not a ray of hope can reach him from heaven or earth. 
With it, he is prepared to be rewarded for all good deeds, as though 
he had never sinned, and will at last be glorified in heaven. This is all 
that God bestows upon the offender on account of the atonement.? 
Whatever else he gives, is given on other grounds, for other reasons, 
Dr. Emmons did not deny that other blessings may be vouchsafed to 
us indirectly through Christ. He freely admitted this.3 But he saw no 
discrepancy between this and the position which he defined so clearly, 
and so earnestly defended, that ‘forgiveness of sin is the only thing 
which comes to us directly on account of his death.’ This especially 
and only, was what rendered that death necessary. 

The condition on which any are justified for Christ’s sake, is fatth. 
‘Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God.’ It is 
only to them that believe, that the promise of pardon is ever verified. 
This faith is speculative, historical, and practical. It involves correct 
apprehensions of Christ, a belief that he is the divinely-appointed Sa- 
viour, affectionate reliance upon him, and supreme devotion to his ser- 
vice. ‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’ ‘The very 
essence of that faith which secures salvation, is love to Christ.’4 Cor- 
rect theory respecting his offices and work, is not enough. An historical 
belief that he entered our world at the time, and lived and died in the 
manner which the Scriptures declare he did, is not enough. The clear 
perception that his death was necessary, that he fully met all the exi- 
gencies of the case, and that if the sinner does not believe in him he 
must perish, is not the essential element of true faith. ‘There must be 
the utter renunciation of self-righteousnegs, and the hearty reception of 
Jesus Christ as a personal and all-sufficient Saviour.‘ 

This faith in Christ presupposes love to God and repentance for sin, 
‘ That holy, disinterested love which fulfils the law, is the first fruit of 
the Spirit’¢ In the order of Christian graces, this takes precedence ; 
and it is also an important element in each of the excellences that adorn 
the child of God. It is impossible that a sinner should mourn over his 
sins in a godly manner, until he truly loves the God whose law he has 
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broken.! ‘ This love, in its very nature, is virteal batred and practical 
abandonment of sin. Enthroning God on his affections, the offender 
abhors himself, and repents as in dust and ashes.’ His heart fixed on 
God in supreme love and turned towards sin with mingled sorrow and 
hatred, he is prepared to welcome Christ in his character of Saviour. 
Seeing the glory of the divine perfections and the holiness of God’s law 
and condemning himself on account of his transgressions, he looks for 
help and cries out for mercy. The ‘ Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world, is presented to his despairing heart, and he is assured 
that God can through him be just and yet forgive the offender. He 
looks, believes, and is saved. Thus faith in Christ presupposes, in the 
order of nature, repentance for sin; and repentance presupposes love 
to God. From the necessities of the case, this order cannot. be re- 
versed.2, We are thus led to inquire as to our author’s opinions of 


§ 12. Regeneration. 


Dissatisfied with much that had been taught on this subject, he in- 
vestigated it for himself, and endeavored to give it that character and 
place in his theological system, which the Scriptures and a reasonable 
faith alike approve. The results of his investigation may be briefly 
stated. Regeneration in a human soul is the commencement of supreme 
love to God. It is the beginning of a new moral life. Mere awaken- 
ing, or alarm on account of danger, or conviction of sin, though antece- 
dent to, is no essential part of the new birth. Nor is it the mere 
reformation of external deportment, though this usually follows it. 
It is not the production of any new natural powers, or the implantation 
of a new taste or dormant principle, lying back of the will and, not by 
action but simply by being there, giving character to its acts.3 Sucha 
principle is a figment of fancy ; and, even if you admit its existence, it 
can serve no valuable purpose. You cannot predicate of it either voli- 
tion, or reason, or activity. Its supposititious existence is as needless 
as it is unphilosophical. Sinners already have the powers, and the 
whole powers of a free moral agent. What others do they require ? 
The creation of new faculties is not what they need, but a disposition 
to use aright the faculties they have. The word of truth is not, ‘ Thy 
people shall be able,’ but ‘Thy people shall be ewtlAng in the day of thy 
power.’ ‘To make a new heart and a new spirit,’ is to turn from the 
supreme love of self to the supreme love of God. As soon as a sin- 
ner yields the homage of his heart to his Maker, he is ‘ born of God,” 
‘created anew, or regenerated. ‘The special work of the Spirit in 
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regeneration is to change the hearts of sinners from sin to holiness, or 
from hatred to love.’! 

This great change is imperatively needed by every sinner. The 
ground of this necessity is the fact, that each one is ‘ dead in trespasses 
and sina.’ The carnal mind, ‘not subject to the law of God,’ has no fit- 
nese for a holy heaven® — coudd not be happy, provided it were to be 
admitted there. It must be renewed in its spirit, or it can never see 
the kingdom of God. That this necessity is absolute in the case of 
every one in his natural (unregenerate) condition, is perfectly obvious 
to all who believe the doctrine of human depravity. ‘And every one 
may be convinced of total depravity, who will properly consult the Bi- 
ble, or the exercises of his own heart.’3 

Regeneration is an tnetantaneous change. Denied by many, it is 
nevertheless agreeable to the reason of the thing, and made certain by 
fact. The preliminary steps that usually lead to it may be gradual ; 
but the actual beginning of the new life cannot be. It is a new crea 
tion, and all God’s creative acts are instantaneous.’ ‘ God always acts 
instantaneously in taking away the old, and in giving a new heart.’ 4 

In this spiritual renovation, man is not passive but active. He turns 
from self to God. He is as really active in regeneration, as in con- 
version, or sanctification.6 Under the impulse of a divine agency, he 
freely renounces sin and chooses holiness. Universally admitted that 
men are active in exercising love to God and their fellow-men, how can 
it be contended that they are passive in regeneration, when this is nei- 
ther more nor less than the very beginning of love to God? Dr. Em- 
mons here brought his ‘ Exercise Scheme’ into full play, and so ap- 
plied it as to concentrate the strongest pressure of moral obligation 
upon the conscience of the unrenewed man. He regarded the doctrine 
of passivity in this transformation of the inner man, as fraught with 
exceeding danger. ‘It isin conflict with every command in the Bible.’ 6 

Regeneration is not supernatural. It suspends no law of nature, and 
involves no exertion of miraculous power. It is indeed a spectal work 
of the Hoty Spirit, ‘because he renews some and not others, and be- 
cause in regeneration and sanctification he produces those gracious 
affections which are not common to mankind.’ It is not therefore super- 
natoral. It is in perfect agreement with the laws of his action on human 
minds, and with the unimpaired freedom and unabbreviated responsi- 
bility of each subject of the change. To represent it otherwise, is to 
imvite the dangerous inference, that sinners are literally unable to love 
God, and repent of sin, or obey any of the divine commands. It is im- 
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possible to preach a supernatural regeneration without ministering a 
fatal opiate to the conscience of the sinner, or at least furnishing him 
with an excuse for his impenitence which he will be likely to use so as 
to facilitate his destruction.’ ! 

That holy love which is the beginning of this new life, continued 
and exhibited in its appropriate forms, becomes sanctification. Lying 
at the foundation, it is also essential to the whole superstructure of 
Christian character. The pure spring, it imparts its qualities to all the 
etreams that issue from it. ‘Everything which the law requires and 
which enters into the idea of perfect obedience, is the product of be- 
nevolent love.’ 2 ‘Joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance,’ are to love, as the branches to the trunk. 
There can be no such thing as sanctification where love does not fill 
the heart and prompt the actions of the life. 

This great work once begun in the heart, will be ‘ carried on unto 
perfection in the day of Christ.’ ‘The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus will make the renewed spirit free from the law of sin and death,’ 
and render it ‘ meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. This is 
made certain, not by any strength of holy purpose on the part of the 
Christian, but by the promise of God in Christ. ‘ None shall plack them 
out of my hand.’ The doctrine of the final perseverance of the saints, 
is indeed encouraging and radiant of spiritual beauty to the imperfect 
Christian; but it holds out no license to sin. The two things have 
nothing in common. They look altogether in different directions ; and 
are not to be named at the same time, except to repudiate all supposi- 
titious connection between them. The very idea of final perseverance 
involves the denial of sin and a life of godliness. It demands sleepless 
vigilance, abounding prayer, and earnest endeavor to ‘ grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The promise of eter- 
nal life on condition of saving faith, by no means renders unnecessary 
the exhortation to strive so as ‘to make one’s calling and election sure.’ 
‘The first exercise of faith renders the salvation of the believer sure, 
in a certain way; that is, the way of perseverance in holiness,’ 3 

The means of that great change in the sinner which, continued, be- 
comes sanctification and perseverance to eternal life, is divine truth. 
To have grace, one must have some knowledge of God; to grow in 
grace, he must grow in knowledge. Sinners may know the truth and 
hate it; but they cannot love it without knowing it. The basis of all 
true love to God, is correct knowledge of God ;4 and the more a Chris- 
tian knows of the doctrines of Christianity, the more is his heart en- 
larged and his character exalted.5 ‘ Beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
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of God as it shines in the face of Christ, he is transformed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 

We cannot complete the view of regeneration, without turning our 
attention to its efficient cause. Man is its subject, sin its necessity, 
love its nature, and trath its means. An inquiry as to its author, con- 
ducts us to the belief of Dr. Emmons respecting the 


$13. Holy Spirit. 


He thought that there is no satisfactory reason for the hypothesis 
‘of the eternal generation of the Son, and of the eternal procession of 
the Holy Ghost.’! The foundation of the Trinity is in the divine na- 
ture, not in the divine will. This utterly forbids the idea that ‘ the 
Son, with respect to his Deity, was begotten of the Father, and that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the concurrence of the Father and the 
Son.’ The eternal generation of the Son, and the eternal procession 
of the Holy Ghost, are ‘such mysteries as it is difficult to separate 
from absurdities,’ and such doctrines as cannot be made to harmonize 
with the true idea of three equally divine persons in one God.’ The 
Holy Spirit is the third person in the Trinity, inferior in office to the 
Father and the Son, but equal in every divine perfection. As the 
Father is by nature God, and by office, Creator, Lawgiver, and Go- 
vernor ; and as ‘the Son is by nature God, and by office, Redeemer, 
Mediator or Saviour; so ‘the Holy Ghost is by nature God, and by 
office, Sanctifier and Comforter of the heirs of salvation.’ Officially, 
his work is subordinate to that of the Son as well as that of the Fa- 
ther. The atonement which Christ made, the Spirit applies to those 
who were ordained to eternal life. It is his prerogative to convince 
of sin, of righteousness, and of a judgment to come. It is under his 
mighty agency, that the sinner makes him a new heart and a new 
spirit. God’s people become willing in the day of his power, because 
‘born of the Spirit.’ By the ‘ washing of regeneration, even ‘ the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, do they become sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty. And not only does the Spirit begin this work in 
the heart of the Christian, but he perpetuates it. ‘ He carries on that 
work of grace within him,’? until he qualifies him to engage in the 
employments and share the bliss of heaven. Means and second causes 
are utterly powerless to effect that change which introduces the sinner 
into the kingdom of holiness, or to continue that process by which the 
soul is purified from the dross of sin and fitted to dwell with God 
and the Lamb. ‘ Sanctification is the work of God’s Spirit; it is also 
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the act of the believer. It is no part of our philosophy or our theology, 
to deny that God begins the work of grace in the heart; and we have 
the same evidence that he carries it on, as that he begins it. In re- 
generation God produces the first active principles of grace in the 
soul; in sanctification he continuea and sustains them.’1 The Holy 
Spirit, possessed of the attributes and performing the works of God, 
should receive divine worship. We ‘ should pray to him for his sanc- 
tifying, guiding and comforting influences.’ His nature and office are 
such as to justify and encourage immediate and distinct supplications 
to him. The peculiar work of the Spirit is of transcendent impor- 
tance, because it is essential to the salvation of every sinner who reach- 
es heaven. Without it, notwithstanding the amazing love of God in 
giving his Son to die, and the unequalled sacrifice which Chrict bas 
made, not a rebel would be reclaimed to his allegiance to God — not a 
transgreseor forgiven and saved.» The unrenewed heart deliberately 
rejects the Saviour — will not have him to reign over its affections and 
purposes, till, under the mighty agency of the Spirit, it is created anew 
in Christ Jesus. 

In connection with what Dr. Emmons inculcated reapecting the 
Holy Spirit, we may collate his teachings concerning the doctrine of 


§ 14. Perfection. 


By some it has been contended, that the premises which he claimed 
to have established in this division of his theological system, neces- 
sarily involve the conclusions of ‘Modern Perfectionism.’ But he is 
known to have had as little sympathy with this theory, as any man who 
has palpably exposed its ansoundness. By direct assertion and vari- 
ous incidental allusion, he taught the imperfection of believers — of 
all believers in this state of probation. That all Christians should 
be holy, constantly, perfectly, in thought, word and deed, he believed 
and preached. Not that they can cherish affections ‘as vigorous, 
strong and fervent as those of Christ, or the angels of light, or the 
spirits of just men made perfect ;’ but they can and ought to be habit- 
ually and constantly devoted to the service of God. In the constancy 
of their holy exercises, must consist their perfection of holiness.4 
Should they but uniformly cherish the love of God in their hearts, 
and never indulge a selfish affection, they would be perfectly holy. 
‘Their moral exercises are not partly holy and partly sinful, but either 
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sinfal or holy without intermixture.! They are under the strongest 
possible obligations to be uninterruptedly in the fear and love of God. 
This is within the compass of their ability. God’s law unequivocally 
demands it. This law is unabated in its strictness under the Gospel. 
The new Dispensation offers no palliation, contains no justifying plea 
for moral imperfection. True, it provides for the pardon of transgres- 
sors; but it imperatively demands the perfecting of holiness in the 
fear of God.2_ Obligation is commensurate with natural ability ; and 
though the influence of past evil habit and vicious example is hostile 
to their growth in grace and in knowledge, yet Christians have power 
to be holy as God demands. 

This, however, does not prove that they are, in fact perfectly holy. 
It is the plain teaching of Scripture, confirmed by experience and ob- 
servation, that believers in this world are exceedingly imperfect. 3 
Their life is a constant struggle against sin, in which they are not 
always victorious. ‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, and they often break their best resolutions by not 
‘doing the things they would.’ Not that the holiness they do have is 
not holy; not that their right exercises are weaker than those of glo- 
rified spirits; not that in the same affections there is a mixture of 
holiness and sin; but they cherish far too many affections that have 
nothing morally good inthem.4 Believers every where are conscious 
of having such exercises; and in these consists this imperfection. 

This idea of entire holiness or sin being predicated of every feeling 
of the heart, has been animadverted upon by some with no little sever- 
ity. Others have pronounced the reasoning of our author on this 
point as logically sound, but experimentally fallacious. They can- 
not invalidate his arguments, because his premises commend them- 
selves to right reasoa and his conclusions are legitimately drawn; but 
they feel that he must be wrong, and claim that their spontaneous 
intuitions are more reliable than his logical sequences. Aware that 
his teachings on this subject were somewhat peculiar, our author 
anticipated many of the objections which would be urged against hie, 
and so disposed of them as to convince many a mind that his premises 
are strong, if not impregnable, and his conclusions logical, if not irre- 
sistible. Straitened for space, we must forbear to make quotations, 
and content ourselves with indicating to the reader the pages which 
he will be richly rewarded for studying.® 

The next topic which claims our attention is what Dr. Emmons 
taught respecting 
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§ 15. Unconditional Submission. 


Various changes have been rung upon the phrase, ‘willing to be 
damned.’ As though our author insisted upon such willingness as 
essential to any well founded hope of salvation, it has been antithet- 
ically replied by others, ‘all God requires is that men should be wil- 
ling to be saved.’ To this he would cordially have assented, with the 
simple qualification, that they must be willing to be saved on the 
terms of the Gospel. He neither believed nor assented, that any 
must be unconditionally willing to be lost. Submission to the will of 
God without stipulation or reserve, is by no means synonymous with 
an unconditional willingness to be banished forever from the presence 
of God. Nor does the former imply the latter. ‘Father, thy will be 
done, is the natural and comprehensive form in which genuine sub- 
mission ever utters itself. ‘A willingness to suffer any evil which the 
divine benevolence inflicts, and that not from love of the evil, but from 
love to God whose benevolence is thus expressed,’ is both rational 
and scriptural. The will bowed in perfect submission to the great 
Sovereign, receives the severest chastisement as uncomplainingly as 
the slightest, because, in the one case and in the other, that sovereign 
is infinitely wise and superlatively amiable.' He that cannot say 
from the heart, ‘Not my will, but thine, O God, be done,’ lacks the 
essential element of submission, and can have no satisfactory evi- 
dence that he isa Christian. ‘No truth is of greater practical im- 
portance than this, that every person, in order to be saved, must be 
conditionally willing that God should dispose of him, for time and 
eternity, as shall contribute in the highest degree to his glory and the 
good of the universe.’® ‘The sovereignty of God, resulting from his 
absolute supremacy, admits of no limitations.3 In dispensing evil, as 
in dispensing good, he is guided by his own wisdom and prompted by 
his own justice and goodness. To his will therefore, the submission 
of intelligent creatures must be without reserve. It must altogether 
approve of that sovereignty which is absolute and unlimited. The 
Judge of all the earth will do right and right only in all the diversities 
of his creative power, the allotments of his providence, and the dis- 
criminations of his grace. Therefore, every one should bow submis- 
sively before his throne, and cheerfully acquiesce in all the varieties 
of his agency. As God’s sovereignty displays the concentrated glory 
of all his natural and moral perfections, it demands and should receive 
the cordial and unreserved submission of every being capable of know- 
ing him.‘ 
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You may not be willing to accept all the statements which Dr. Em- 
mons has made in some of his peculiar applications of this truth. You 
may affirm that he has in some instances gone to extremes, carrying 
the doctrine where it never was intended to be taken, and gathering 
aroond it a cluster of test questions which seem to intrude into the 
deep things of God and involve a willingness forever to suffer under 
the inflictions of his wrath. But who can deny his fundamental 
idea of submission, without involving himself in inextricable diffical- 
ties? The writer recollects often to have heard him say, ‘If a man 
can sincerely adopt the prayer, Thy will be done, he exercises uncon- 
ditional submission to the full extent I have taught it.’ 

We pass several points of interest, and come next to the constite- 
tions, officers and ordinances of the 


§ 16. Christian Church. 

This is both visible and invisible; the former importing a society of 
visible saints, the latter comprehending all real saints. Visible saints 
are ‘those who profess to be real saints, and such as Christian charity 
judges to be sincere and true.’ That which constitutes a number of 
visible saints a proper church, is a mutual covenant.| Where there 
is not a voluntary and reciprocal engagement between Christians to 
walk together in the commandments and ordinances of the Gospel, 
there is no church. Other things may be desirable; this is essential. 
A body of believers thus bound together by covenant engagements, is 
recognized by Christ as a visible church and is empowered by hit to 
do all that is necessary for the order, harmony and prosperity of the 
whole body. It does not derive authority or power from the church 
universal, or from other churches, or from the clergy; but directly 
from Christ himself.2 From him it bas the right of admission, watch- 
fulness and reproof, and discipline both by admonition and excision.3 
The right to choose and install its own officers, without dictation from 
either ministers or other churches, is clearly, its own. A church thus 
formed and organized is in a condition to exercise every act of ecclesi- 
astical power, aecording to the directions which Christ has given.‘ 
Other ecelesiastical bodies are of human device. They may, or may 
not be invited, at the option of the church, to give advice in any emer- 
geacy,® but ‘their advice is only advisory, having ro binding author- 
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ity. This is the scriptural platform of church discipline, and admirably 
fitted to answer the ends of its ordainment. It is directly opposed to 
the Papacy, Episcopacy, and also to Presbyterianism. It makes 
every church the equal sister of every other church, and guarantees 
to every individual member his freedom and his rights. It recog- 
nizes no tribunal higher than the judgment of the church, when that 
judgment has been once fairly and definitely pronounced. There is 
no appeal to Presbytery, or Synod, or General Assembly, or House 
of Bishops, or to his holiness the Pope.! 

The Officers of the Church are Ministers and Deacons. These are 
chosen by the brethren, and ordained according to their will. The 
authority that elects and installs, can also set aside? The ministers 
of the churches may neither ‘lord it over God’s heritage,’ nor claim 
official superiority over one another. They are brethren all one im 
Christ, and He their common head. 

The Ordinances of the Church, are Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Baptism by affusion, or sprinkling is the only scriptural mode ;3 be- 
lievers and their households are the proper subjects.4 ‘The ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper is a standing memorial of Christ’s death.’S 
As such it is to be observed to the end of the world, or until he comes 
the second time without sin unto salvation. There were important 
reasons why the death of Christ in particular should be thus com- 
memorated. It was the most striking scene ever witnessed in the 
universe ; it was the strongest expression ever given of God’s love 
to a sinful world ; this alone made that great atonement whereby God 
can be just and yet justify the believer.6 It should be observed by all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, with reverence, humility, and the 
spirit of entire consecration to him who gave himself a ransom for 
them. It demands the most grateful affections towards the Father and 
the Son, and the renewal of that pledge by which the soul was first 
freely dedicated to the divine service.’ 


§ 17. Future Retribution. 


The characters of men are formed in this life; rewards and punish- 
ments are to be justly meted out in the future. ‘The souls of the 
righteous survive their bodies, and go directly to heaven.’8 Those 
‘are in great error who believe that the soul sleeps in the intermediate 
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state between the death and resurrection of the body.! It lives, 
thinks, feels, enjoys or suffers. Departed saints are happy, and 
departed sinnera unhappy. God has appointed a day in which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given assurance in that he raised him from 
the dead. Previous to this there will be a literal and general resur- 
rection of the dead, both of the just and the unjust.2 All things are 
preparing for that great day as fast as possible? The transac- 
tions of that day will be of the most solemn character ;‘ its decisions 
will be definitive and universal.5 The punishment of the wicked 
will be eternal, as well as the happiness of the righteous.6 God will 
glorify himself in the final destruction of all his incorrigible enemies, 
and in the confirmed and ever increasing happiness of all who repent, 
and believe the Gospel of his Son. 

The above is, at best, but a brief synopsis of Dr. Emmons’s theolo- 
gical opinions. As far as it goes, however, it is believed to be im- 
partial and correct. The more carefully it is examined, the more 
clearly will it be seen to correspond, in all its essential parts, with the 
grand system of revealed truth which has been taught in the evangeli- 
cal churches by their ablest and most revered divines. The greatness 
of Dr. Emmons does not consist solely, or mainly, in his peculiarities. 
That he was an advocate for the utmost freedom and independence 
of thought ; that he fearlessly followed his first principles to all their 
legitimate conclusions, no matter how bold or startling they were ; in 
a word, that he had his mental idiosyncrasies, and stood before the 
world in the freedom and strength of his own individuality ; there is 
no disposition, as there is no occasion to deny. 

Some of his speculations indeed, have been considered as contra- 
dictory to sound philosophy and the spirit of revelation. But it has 
been found much easier to make an assertion to this effect, than to 
prove it. They who have studied him sufficiently to master the first 
principles of his reasoning, have been deeply interested to see these 
principles carried through all his discussions, and gratified to observe 
the symmetry and beauty they have imparted to his whole system of 
theology. He was accustomed to say to young clergymen, ‘ Be care- 
ful not to cross your own track. To avoid this, take first principles 
as guides.’ He had this ‘criterion of a consistent and consecutive 
reasoner, that the mutual harmony of his theories becomes the 
more apparent whenever we examine the processes by which he 
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arrived at them, and the peculiar relations which subsisted between 
them in his own mind.! 

By some it has been questioned whether he made any discoverves 
of value in theological science, or has any just claim to originality. It 
would seem as though such questioners could not have made them- 
selves acquainted with his works. A man may be original in two 
ways; first in the discovery of new truths, and secondly, in harmo- 
nizing old truths by presenting them in new relations. One of the 
most distinguished divines of our day has said, that ‘it is gory 
enough for one man to have presented and applied the “ Exercise 
soheme” as Dr. Emmons has done.’ The Editor of his works traly 
remarks, 


“By common consent, the ‘ Exercises Scheme’ is his. He not only 
believed with others, that much of the sin and holiness of men consists 
in their voluntary affections, but that all of it does ; and this principle 
he carried out in all its bearings upon the subject of human depravity, 
the connection of Adam with his posterity, the doctrine of regeneration, 
the free agency and accountability of man, and the government of 
God.” 2 


It is not so much, however, in the discovery of new truths, that Dr. 
Emmons exhibits originality as in more clearly elucidating and more 
harmoniously arranging the old. From many an old process of rea- 
soning he has eliminated the illogical and unsound, and given usa 
result at once clear and reliable. Points which were obscure before, 
he has made plain; and propositions which involved apparent con- 
tradiction, as previously stated and defended, have been freed by 
him from so heavy an incumbrance, and made to lie side by side in 
loving harmony. He always had an eye upon what he called the 
‘joints’ of a discussion. ‘ From what does this come?’ ‘To what 
will this lead?’ were questions which he asked and answered with 
great care, at every step of his progress in a train of reasoning. His 
estimate of a theologian was always graduated by the greater or leas 
readiness and precision with which he could ‘hit the joint’ of a coa- 
troversy. 

This article may be unsatisfactory to some, because it does not give 
sufficient prominence to those points in which Dr. Emmons differed 
from others. They had formed the opinion that he was a sort of 
theological monster; that he made every thing of a few of the sterner 
doctrines of Christianity, and left those of a more practical bearing 
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almost entirely in the shade ; that he dwelt with avidity on the abstract 
and metaphysical, while he made few appeals to the conscience or the 
heart; and that hence it was important, if he were presented at all, to 
hold him up in such a way that his teaching should have an aspect of 
repulsion rather than attraction. But it would be unpardonable injus- 
tice to the memory of the man, and a gross perversion of facts thus to 
represent one whose best affections clustered about the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and whose best energies were expended in elucidating that truth 
so that others might perceive its beautiful harmony, and enforcing it so 
that others, feeling its constraining and sanctifying power, might 
rejoice in its freedom and experience its salvation. The stranger who 
visited him while living, in ‘ order to see the bear,’ found him a man of 
bright thoughts, genial sympathies, and remarkably fascinating and 
companionable. He left him with kind wishes and deep veneration, 
carrying with him remembrances which ever after made that visit an 
era in his life—a green and hallowed spot in his pilgrimage. So 
may he who commenced reading this article, expecting to see meta- 
physical speculations and theological abstractions projected in bold 
relief, and to behold their author as a rash, stern, one-sided, unpracti- 
cal teacher, to be gazed at as a monster and then turned away from 
with fear and trembling, be as agreeably disappointed. May he see 
the consistency running through the whole of our author’s system 
and giving character to it: and while seeing, may he rejoice in it, 
and be led to study all his works with profit and delight. 


ARTICLE V. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THEODORE BEZA.' 


By RB. D. C. Robbins, Professor of Languages in Middlebury College, Vt. 


The Lineage and Childhood of Beza. 


Ix a wild and mountainous part of Burgundy, a province in the 
eastern part of France, on the declivity of a mountain at the foot of 
which flows the river Eure, lies the small town of Vezelay. At a lit- 
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tle distance out of the village, a stone cross may be seen, marking the 
spot where the “ holy St. Bernard,” by his fervid appeals and miracies, 
roused Louis VII. of France and many of his vassals to undertake the 
rescue of the holy sepulchre from infidel hands. Here too, forty- 
five years later, Philip Augustus of France and the Lion-hearted Richard 
of England, took upon themselves the sign of the cross as leaders of the 
new crusade to the Holy Land. 

Among the noble families of Burgundy, in an early age, was that of 
de Béze. And although in the disturbed state of the province which 
ensued, the castle of the Bezas was demolished, their property wasted, 
and their privileges taken from them, yet they could not long be kept 
in a state of subordination. Industry and tact brought wealth, and this 
was judiciously devoted to the elevation of their fallen family and the 
improvement of the neighborhood. At the time of the contest between 
Francis I. and Charles (V.) of Spain, Peter de Béze had the command 
of a castle that overlooked the town of Vezelay before designated, and the 
adjoining region. His wife, Maria Bourdelot, also of noble origin, was dis- 
tinguished for the activity, zeal, and tenderness with which she performed 
the duties of wife and mother. Three daughters and two sons already 
demanded the care and solicitude of these parents, before the birth of 
Theodore de Béze, June 24, 1519, more commonly designated among us 
Beza, who is the subject of the present narrative. As the young Theo- 
dore was rather delicate, he seems to have been the object of peculiar 
care, even during the short time of his stay under the paternal roof.! 
But he was hardly out of the nurse’a arms before his uncle, Nicholas 
de Béze, a member of the parliament of Paris, who was visiting at Ve- 
zelay, pleased with the child, determined to take him back with him to 
Paris, and rear him as his own offspring. His mother after long refu- 
sal, was rather constrained than persuaded to give up her child to his 
uncle. She could not send the loved one away from the paternal roof, 
but herself accompanied him to his new home. 

The few short years which remained for the mother on earth, were 
80 spent as to indicate, that it was with no empty show of filial piety, 
nor with the mere partiality of a child, that Beza when he had grown 
to man’s estate thanked God that he had been born of such a mother. 
Soon after her return from Paris, she was thrown from a horse while 
riding ; and although she fractured the bone of one of her limbs above 
the knee, yet her own tact and knowledge of medicine enabled her to 
perfect a cure, without aid from the surgeon. She seems ever to have 
had a peculiar fondness for this science from her early days, and was 
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' He says of himself, in a letter to Wolmar: In paterna domo tenerrime cda- 
catus. 
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thus able to render herself useful to, and beloved by the poor in all the 
region around. But she was soon attacked by a fever, which baffled 
all medical aid; and in the bloom of life, when only thirty-two years 
old, was taken from a family of which she was the centre of attraction, 
and from a community who lamented for her as for a friend and bene- 
factor. Twenty-five years after her death, Beza, when on a visit to 
his native town, placed on her monument an inscription commemora- 
tive of his sorrow for her early death.! 

In the house of his bachelor uncle, the young Beza received every 
attention that wealth and kindness could suggest; but it was long doubt- 
ful whether life or death was to claim the puny nursling for itself. 
He could scarcely leave his cradle till after he was four years old. 
And soon after this, he took from a servant, with whom he was accus- 
tomed to play, a troublesome disease,? which was aggravated not only 
by his own feebleness, but by the unskilfulness of the physician, al- 
though the best which Paris afforded was employed. So severe were 
the remedies used, that even thirty years afterwards he says, that he 
cannot think of the tortures which he then endured, without shuddering. 
At first the physician attended the child in the house of his patron; 
but when the uncle could no longer endure to witness his sufferings, 
he commanded his servants to take him, with another young relative, 
also infected with the same disease, to the physician. The way from 
the university where the uncle lived to the house of the physician near 
the Louvre, lay across a bridge. The boys frequently went on before 
the servants and stopped upon this bridge, which, on one occasion, but 
for an apparently providential occurrence, had proved fatal to them 
both. Beza, in a letter to Wolmar, says: “My companion, from a 
dread of the operation which awaited us with the physician, already 
posseseed of the courage of a soldier, often urged me to throw myself, 
with him, from the bridge, that we thus might end our sufferings. I 
being of a more timid nature, at first shrank from it ; but afterwards, 

1 MARIAE BURDELOTTAE, MATRIS DULCI8S. 
Vix dum vivere coeperam puellus 
Mater, vivere quando desiisti, 

Ut te vix ego dixero parentem, 
Vix ta me quoque filium vocaris : 
Hinc lustris tibi quinque jam sepulchri 
Sab hoc pondere frigidi peractis, 
Nunc primum. Aonidum favore fretus, 
Heu mater cineres tuos saluto : 
Felix ah nimium futurus olim, 
Si natus citius forem vel ipse, 
Vel tu mortua serius fuisses. 
* The Scaldhead, which then was prevalent at Paris. 
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urged on by the increasing severity of pain and by his more urgent en- 
treaties, promised to follow, when he had first thrown himself over!” 
When they were on the point of accomplishing the proposed deed, it so 
happened that their uncle passed that way, in returning home from the 
parliament-house, and seeing them without the servants near them, 
took them, though unwilling, home with him. Whether he had any 
suspicion of their intentions does not appear, but they were not after- 
wards sent to the physician. 


The early Education of Beza; his Teacher Melchior Wolmar. 


The young Theodore received the first elements of an education, 
under his uncle’s roof, from a teacher employed for that purpose. 
The activity of mind that he exhibited, and his readiness to learn, early 
induced his foster-father to devote him to study. Paris, which under 
Francis I. became the most cultivated capital in Europe, and was re- 
sorted to by many of the learned men of the age, would undoubtedly 
have furnished the whole intellectual nurture and training of the young 
student, but for one circumstance. A kinsman of Nicholas de Béze, a 
member of the great council of the king, when dining one day with him, 
noticing the boy, said to his host that be had at his home in Orleans, a 
son of the same age, who was a pupil of one Wolmar, a proficient in the 
Greek language, then a rare acquisition, und also peculiarly fitted for 
the training of the young. The confidence placed in this relative was 
so great, that the uncle decided to send the young Beza to Orleans, 
where he hoped perhaps that he would escape the corruptions of the 
great city; and requested that he might be received as the companion 
and playfellow of the son of his friend. 

Melchior Wolmar, or as he was often termed by friends and pupils, 
Melior, was a native of Rotweil in Germany. After receiving the ele- 
ments of an education at Berne, he pursued his studies at Paris under 
Faber (Stapulensis), William Budaeus, and John Lascaris, and be- 
came 60 distinguished in study, that among one hundred who received 
the master’s degree, he was first. Orleans was celebrated for its school 
of law at this time, under the direction of the celebrated Peter Stella, 
president of the parliament of Paris, and Wolmar repaired thither in 
order to avail himself of his instructions. Here, in order to gain a sup- 
port, as well as from the desire to see the youth of gentle origin in- 
structed in language and polite learning, he received a limited number 
of pupils into his family. His treatment of and influence over his pu- 
pils, is thus generally described by a Catholic biographer of Calvin :! 


' Audin. 
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“ Melchior cherished as the sons of his own flesh, the pupils which he 
engendered, rather for Luther than for Sophocles or Demosthenes’; 
he took especial care of them, caressed them, and in case of need even 
paid their debts.” 

It was on the 5th of Dec. 1528, when Beza was in his tenth year, 
that the anxious foster father committed him to the instruction and 
guardianship of the teacher at Orleans. Wolmar was at that time 
thirty-one years old. The kindliness with which he received the 
young student into his house, and the gentleness which he ever mani- 
fested toward him soon won his affection; and a mutual friendship, 
which strengthened day by day and only ended with life, was the re- 
sult. Wolmar was soon after called by Margaret, duchess of Alengon 
and Berri, afterwards “Queen of Navarre,” to Bourges, where his 
pupil followed him, and remained with him in all seven years. When 
in his seventeenth year he had made such progress under this teacher, 
that it was said that there was no Greek or Latin author that he had 
not read, and no science except that of jurisprudence in which he had 
not made some proficiency. 

Wolmar was not however satisfied with merely instructing his pupil 
in language and science. He was careful in regard to his manners, 
habits and principles. He had himself been early imbued by his 
teachers at Paris with something of the new religious spirit that was 
here and there manifesting itself in France, and as a German he had 
not been unmindful of or uninterested in the changes that were taking 
place in his own native land and Switzerland. It was natural that the 
favorite pupil should also sympathize with him. Besides, Bourges 
itself, as is well known, was the refuge of many who embraced the new 
doctrines, and the persecutions of the Sorbonnists only added fuel to 
the flame which had been kindled. It was during Beza’s residence at 
Bourges that Margaret was so quietly active in defending and dissem- 
inating the sentiments of reform. He himself says of this time, in his 
Church History: “God made his voice heard at Orleans, Bourges and 
Toulouse, three cities with universities.” At Paris ut one time, too, 
there had been three evangelical preachers. In Guienne and Bearn 
in consequence of the influence of the duchess Margaret, divine service 
was performed and the sacrament administered according to the re- 
formed doctrine. The house of Wolmar was ever open for the recep- 
tion of those who, for conscience’ sake, had taken refuge in Navarre. 
Under such influences at home, and with such examples about him, the 
young Beza could not have failed to be, at least, secretly influenced 
in favor of reform. Among those with whom Beza came in contact at 
Bourges, was John Calvin of Noyon in Picardy. He had studied law 
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at Orleans, and was attracted to Bourges by the reputation of André 
Alciato, “the man of all sciences,” when about twenty! years old, ten 
years the senior of Beza. Beza in his Church History, says of him 
just previous to his stay at Bourges: “There were some few at Or- 
leans who knew the truth, as F. Daniel and Nicholas du Chemin ; but 
this was as nothing until Calvin, still a very young man, but already 
marked out as an excellent instrument for the work of the Lord, came 
to Orleans to study jurisprudence.” He, it is said, by his science and 
zeal for the kingdom of God, wonderfully promoted the cause in many 
familiea. And when at Bourges “he strengthened all the faithful resid- 
ing in the city, and preached in several castles in the surrounding 
district."2 He had when at Orleans spent his nights in the study of 
the Bible. But new facilities now awaited him. In the house of 
Wolmar he found not only encouragement, but assistance in his stadies. 
He made rapid advances under his new teacher, in the study of Greek 
literature, especially as applied to the study of the New Testameat. 
The liberal and enlightened views of this man, exerted such an influ- 
ence upon Calvin, that he subsequently declared, that he owed much 
of his elevation in knowledge and piety to him. As a token of his 
gratitude he dedicated to him in 1546, his Commentary on the second 
epistle to the Corinthians. At this time there were points of contrast 
as well as of similarity between the youthful Burgundian and the more 
mature scholar from Noyon. The one was so highly adorned with 
external excellencies as to seem to be made for this world alone, and 
now in the bloom of youth he was devoted to its pleasures. He was, 
says Audin, “an elegant young man quite perfumed with amber and 
poesy, who at the same time, made court to women, to the muses, and 
to his professor Wolmar.” The other, simple and unpretending ia 
appearance, had already begun by his nightly vigils over his books and 
in meditation upon the studies of the previous day, to waste the fresh- 
ness of his earlier days. The one, had little love for the more rigid 
habits and sentiments of the other. But they were both humanists, 
both possessed the spirit of scholars, and the fire that gleamed from the 
eye of the guest, often penetrated the heart of the impetuous youth, 
and the sincerity and earnestness which were characteristic of Calvin 
attracted Beza; and when his better life had begun, he felt a love for 
him, which lasted even when the clods of the valley were resting upon 
the earthy remains of the senior friend, and dictated the simple but 




















1 Baum, in his Life of Beza. says when he was twenty-three years old. Buat 
Henry in the edition of his Leben J. Calvinis, published in 1846, places his resi- 
dence at Bourges earlier. 

$ Heary’s Life of Calvin, Vot I. p. 26. 
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earnest biographical sketch of the Life of the great Reformer. But 
the death of his father soon called Calvin away from his delightful 
studies in the house of the German teacher, and his acquaintance with 
Beza was broken off, to be again renewed after ten or twelve years 
of varied experience. 

Bat Calvin waa not the only one who was destined to experience 
trouble and change. The unele of Beza, who had thus far reared him 
as his own child, had died in 1532, and from that time, he had looked 
upomn Wolmar as his foster-father, and upon his home as home. But 
the persecutions which desolated so many homesteads in France soon 
made its appearance at Bourges. Not even the duchess Margaret 
could shield her chosen professor from suspicion, or from fear of vio- 
lence. His own quiet and blameless life, too, did not conceal him from 
the threatening glance of the infuriated Sorbonne. But he would not 
leng remain, where he was the object of baseless suspicion, and where 
he foresaw that he should be constrained to relinquish his favorite pur- 
suits, or miagle his blood with others of the faithful, which he did not 
feel called upon yet todo. He accordingly decided to take refuge in 
Germany, where others of a similar faith and spirit had gone before 
him. The announcement of his determination fell heavily upon the 
hearts of his companions and pupils, although it approved itself to their 
Judgments, and even ia some instances, had been advised on account 
of the solicitude felt for his personal safety. No one, as may be readily 
supposed, felt the bereavement so keenly as the foster-son, and the 
pupil who during seven years had been the daily recipient of kindness, 
as well as of wisdom and instruction from him. In anticipation of this 
separation Wolmar had not been unmindful of the religious welfare of 
his pupil, but had been solicitous to implant in his mind and heart the 
principles of the true gospel. By this means a new bond of sympathy 
had sprung up between them which with personal attachment, led te 
Urgent solicitations to the elder Beza to allow his son to accompany 
his friends to their new home. But the father as little willing that hie 
son should thus forego the preferment which awaited him in his own 
country, as that he should be exposed to the influence of heretics, re- 
fased his consent. Thus sadly but trustingly they separated, and in 
the first day of Spring, 1535, Wolmar was on his way to Lyons, in 
order to go thence to Basle, where Calvin was then engaged in the 
study of Hebrew and in publishing his Institutes, and ere long to Ti- 
bingen where he had been invited by duke Ulrich, as Wurtemberg 
counsellor. 
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Beza at the University of Orleans. 


On the same first of May in which Wolmar had turned his steps 
toward Germany, the young Beza, in obedience to the command of his 
father, went from Bourges to Orleans, whose university then boasted 
the best teachers and the largest number of pupils in the department 
of law, of any in France. Nor was it less distinguished as a seat of 
classical learning. For Erasmus and Reuchlin and Alexander had 
been teachers there and had left their impress. But neither the joy- 
ousness of all nature, just emancipated from the icy bands of winter, 
nor the hopefulness of youth in prospect of the free life of the uni 
versity, were sufficient to dispel the sadness which brooded over the 
young scholar. Twenty-five years after he says: “The calends of 
May, the day in which I was torn from you, and you departed for 
Lyons, and I, by the command of my father (ex patris imperio), went 
to Orleans, always have been and always will be, present to my mind. 
I remember and always shall remember, that no sadder day ever 
dawned upon me.”! One of his first poems if not his very first, writ- 
ten when in his fifteenth year, is expressive of his strong attachment 
to his friend and teacher.? 

Orleans was not a strange place to Beza, but the course of life on 
which he now entered was new. Temptations throng around any 
body of young men, who are in frequent intercourse with each other. 
Bat nowhere perhaps are more blandishments thrown about vicious 
inclinations and practices than where young men are associated together 
for literary pursuits. The most ruinous habits are not rarely concealed 
under the garb of honor or refinement. The young Beza is now not 
only exposed to the allurements of vicious companions, but he must 
meet them single handed and alone. Hitherto a careful and friendly 
hand has guided him. The restraints of the family, so gently exerted 
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* Epist. ad Wolmarium. 

* In Meliorem Volmarium praceptorem summe observandam doctissime Ho- 
meram in Academia Bituricensi interpretantem, anno Domini 1534, qaum ageret 
annum Beza 15. 


Flacce tibi quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 
Sed num propterea caecus Homernas erat. 
Immo oculis captus quinam credatur Homerus, 
Quem sequitur vatum cactera turba ducem ? 
Ilfius sed enim splendorem longa vetustas, 
Obruerat densis — heu — nimium tenebris. 
Tu Melior, donec, fato meliore, renato 
Dux ipsi fieri, Volmare Magne, daci. 
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as net to be felt, are no longer about him. We look forward into his 
fature with solicitude, yet not without hope. 

The steady of law, as conducted in the schools of the sixteenth century, 
had few charms for an imaginative youth of fifteen years. The legal 
seience consisted of little else than dry details, without the philosophical 
or literary attractions that have since clustered around it. It is not 
strange then, that the father’s authority was not sufficient to induce the 
son to wholly discard the poets of antiquity for the pragmatic institutes 
of civil law. We are not surprised to find the young etadent spending 
more hours over the pages of Ovid or the lyrics of Catullus and Tibul- 
las than over the clumsy folios of the legal professors. “Since the 
study of law,” he says in a letter to Wolmar, “was pursued in a bay- 
barous, unmethodical and dry manner, I felt an unaccountable repug- 
nance to it, and only engaged in the study of it, on condition that I 
might devote a great share of my leisure hours to literature, to the 
reading of the authors ef Greece and Rome.” Besides the reading of 
classical authors, his naturally poetical temperament led him to the 
imitation of his favorite poets in Latin verse. And thus doubtless many 
an hour was passed, which would else have hung heavily upon him in 
his present circumstances. 

But objects of engrossing interest he was not destined long to want 
at Orleans. After speaking of his love of classical pursuits his biogrw- 
pher saye: “ Another and more powerful passion, which even in the 
most commen, and dull natures, is accustomed to awaken poetie senti- 
ment or semething akin to it, and which inspirited and nourished the 
already awakened taleat of poetic composition in him, a first love, was 

‘ enkindied in has youthful breast. Not long after his arrival, when 
looking out for teachers of law, he saw Maria de Stella, niece of the 
celebrated Peter de Stella, who soon became literally the star around 
which the whele world of his feeling, poetry and dreams revolved. 
No wonder that the uncle, aside from his real superiority, soon became 
the favorite teacher of the young student. Under the influence of the 
morning rays of this youthful passion, many of the tenderest and most 
passionate of his poetical effusions burst forth. But this cup of plea- 
sure was soon dashed from his lips. Maria de Stella died in the bloom 
@ her youth, and as a last token of affection Beza placed over her 
grave em inscription in Latin and French. Two hundred years after- 
ward the stone was yet in existence, but a fanatical hand had obliterated 
all the inseviption except the name: Mariae Stellac. 

‘The sadness which lingered around the youth of not more than 
seventeen years, seems to have been gradually dissipated by the assi- 
duity of numerous friends, who already clustered around him in the 
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university. His pleasant manners and genial and elevated nature 
made him an acceptable companion to both young and old. The most 
virtuous and cultivated of the members of the university courted his 
society and encouraged his devotion to the Muse of poetry. He was 
also appointed Procurator of the Burgundians, a post of the highest 
honor and authority in his division of the university.1 And notwith 
standing his devotion to literature and poetry, Beza was able in conse- 
quence of his power of acquiring and retaining knowledge, to pass the 
necessary examination, and August 11, 1539, received the degree of 
Licentiate of Law. Thus ended his university life. 


First years at Paris, Dissatisfaction of his Father, Friendship and 
Correspondence with Pomponius. 
It is not without interest that we see the young student separated 
from his numerous acquaintance at. the university, and severed from 
his youthful friends such as never afterward greet him in life, and 
plunged into the great world, to struggle on to posts of honor and use- 
fulness. It is especially perilous to the young aspirant, when thrown 
into the confusion of such elements of discord as pervaded Paris toward 
the middle of the 16th century. More than six years before Bera 
repaired thither from the university at Orleans, John Calvin, then 
twenty-three years old, had exhorted and instructed those who secretly 
assembled for that purpose, and the persecutions which ensued are too 
well known to need recapitulation. Although the bloody Mori, 
the leaders in parliament and in the Sorbonne were now sustained by 
Francis L, who publicly declared that if he knew that one of his limbs 
was infested with heresy, he would not spare his own flesh and blood, 
yet the word sown was not ineffectual. The contest could not be 
avoided. Reformation in literature and religion could not long be 
withstood, although it were compelled to fight every inch of ground 
which it possessed, and that too, in a city where dissipation and immo- 
zality already had a strong hold. 
It was not without many backward longings and much discourage- 
ment that Beza took up his abode in Paris. His enthusiastic love for 
> the friends that he had left at Orleans, often remanded back his unbid 
den thoughts. His love for literature, which stood in such opposition 
to the prosaic path which his father and friends had marked out for him, 
whom they already in vision saw in his seat in parliament, his aversion 
fo the dry details of law, and the barren themes of the advocate, now 











1 For an account of the division of the different members of the university into 
separate corporations, and attending circumstances, see Baum’s Beza, S. 24 seq. 
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stood out in bold relief before him. Yet his return to the scenes of his 
earliest years was not without shades of light in the midst of the gloom. 
His uncle who watched over his childhood, as has been mentioned, 
had gone from earth. But his colleagues in parliament did not leave 
unnoticed the young man who had returned among them, with graceful 
manners, gallant bearing, and the highest literary culture which the 
age afforded. And another brother, Claudius de Beza, abbot of the 
Cistersian cloister of Froimont, who was not less devoted to him, and 
who had a yearly income of five thousand crowns, occupied the place 
of the departed one. By the exertions of friends the young licentiate 
had before his arrival and without his knowledge been provided with 
two benefices which yielded annually about seven hundred crowna.! 
He found also at Paris his own eldest brother who had been canon at 
Orleans, and had now, in ill health, considerable benefices at his com- 
mand. Yet in all this prosperity, and amidst the dazzling hopes which 
beckoned him on to fortune and to fame, internal convictions of religion, 
which the fear of physical violence, and the anger of his father did not 
allow him to express, were ever present with him. So strong indeed 
were they that he early decided with himself that, so soon as he should 
be independent, and have certain means at his disposal, he would go to 
Wolmar at Tiabingen, where the gospel had free course, and where all 
could obey the dictates of their consciences without any to molest or 
make afraid. On his knees before God, with tears, he often entreated 
that he might soon be able to carry this determination into effect.® 
The course of life now entered upon was one of difficulty to the 
youthful Beza. Thus he writes to his friend Pomponius: ‘ When I left 
Orleans my father expected nothing else but that I should devote my- 
self body and soul to courts and the practical life of an advocate; but 
since both my early training and my whole nature were at variance 
with it, I could not bring myself, for the sake of paltry gain, to relin- 
quish the study of philosophy.’ The consequence was, frequent conten- 
tions and constant reproach.’ But a gleam of light shot across his path 
which though it cheered and strengthened him for the time, left him in 
greater darkness than ever. In November or December 1539 Wolmar 














' Huc accedebat quod duobus pinguibus et opimis beneficiis, me alioqui mac- 
tum adolescentem et praeterea, quod vere testor, istarum rerum prorsus ignarum 
et abeentem onerarant. quarum vectigalia aureos coronatos annuos plus minus 
septingentos aequabant. — Epist. ad Wolm. 

7 Umnino decreveram antea, simulatque mei juris essem, et nonnullae mibi 
facaltates non deessent, ad te (sc. Wolmarium) discedere et purae conscientiae 
libertatem ceteris rebus omnibus anteferre et saepissime a Deo cum precibus et 
lachrymis postalaram ut me hujus voti reum exaudiret. — Epist. ad Wolm. 

? Mirae lites, assidua jurgia. 
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eame to Paris on business for his prince, and after four years’ separation 
agaia took his former pupil to his heart, heard with sympathy his bitter 
complainta, and admonished and encouraged him. In a warm hearted 
and pretty poem,! he invites the moet distinguished and best loved of 
his friends to a feast in honor of the new arrival, and many, we may 
suppose, were the free words spoken in this little circle, im reference 
te the present commotions of and future hopes for France. But has 
father was aot unmindful of the growing distaste of his son for the life 
which he had marked out for him, and plainly saw, that more decided 


>IT cannot deny myself or my readers the quotation of this poem entire, 90 de- 
scriptive is it of his regard for his friend, and so just a sample of his lighter poems. 


Audite, > lepidi mei Sodales, 

Ter snavem atque hilarem locutionem. 
Mle Volmarins, mei 0 Sodales, 
Integerrimus omnium virorum, 

Tlie Volmarius modo est reversnus, 
Hanc ergo, © lepidi mei Sodales, 
Diem cantibus, oro, transigamue. 
Procul moestitine, molestiaeqne, 
Procul tristitia, atque solitudo, 
Procul sint gemitus, procul dolores, 
At tu laetitia, adveni, tuumque 
Adducas comitem, optimum Deorum, 
Lyaeum et Cererem optimam Dearum, 
Io, mi bone Bacche, mi Lyaee, 

O Ceres mea, ne mihi negetis, 

Quaeso, istam exiguam petitionem : 

Advolate; rogo, Deis relictis. 

Hic nulli tetrici deambulones, 

Hic rixosus erit Sophista nullas; 
Sed convivae aliquot boni poétae, 
Nempe Rillerius, Jobertiusque : 
Tertias quoque Claudius futurus. 
Locum post alios tenebo quartum. 
At tu, Melchior, in loco supremo 
Sedens, Mercuriique Apollinisque, 
Et vices Charitum supplebis unus. 
Quod si forte tua ernditione 

Audita, (quis enim tuam negarit 

In coelum quoque transiisse famam ?) 
Facundus veniat nepos Atlantis, 

Aut Phoebus, Charitesve: tunc manebis 
Suprema nihilominus cashedra, 

Et tacentibus omnibas loqueris. 

Nam quis (ni penitus caret cerebro) 
Phoebo, Mercurioque, Gratiisque, 
Neget Volmarium eruditiorem ? 
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measures must be taken to dispel the profitless fancies in which he 
indulged, and bind him toa more practical and available course of 
action and study. 

The plan agreed upon by the father and uncle was, that Beza should 
remain in Paris, devote a year to the practice of canonical law, 
the two following years to the acquiring of every facility and artifice 
of the Parisian courts; and then, that measures should be taken to 
bring him into public notice, under the direction of some one of the 
cardinals. Thus a course was marked out, not unfitted to call forth 
the exertiuns, and raise the expectations of one of a different tempera- 
ment and tastes from the pupil of the humanist Wolmar. How he 
received the plan, is sufficiently evident, from a letter written about 
this time. “I ask you my dear Pomponius, am I not a ruined, a lost 
man? But however unpleasant it may be, I must submit myself at 
least for a long time.” He however, proceeds to express the confidence 
that God will finally have compassion upon him and release from a 
bondage which has not come upon him unexpectedly, but after he has 
had time to prepare his mind for it, and which he will bear the more 
patiently, as he hears that his friend is not displeased with the life 
marked out for himself. But all his efforts to bring his best thoughts 
to bear upon his profession, or at leat to prevent his feelings from rising 
in rebellion were in vain. So true is the saying of the wisest among 
the ancient students of human nature: naturam expellas furca tamen 
usque recurrit. New complaints arose, and the older son coming to 
the rescue of Theodore,! it was again decided, that the two brothers 
should hire a house and live together; the older, attending to domestic 
arrangements, and leaving the younger at liberty to devote himself to 
his studies. Two happy years were passed in this way, by the young 
student, without care or anxiety ; and new zeal animated his breast for 
the pursuits which were especially congenial with his nature. Neither 
was he compelled to struggle on without aid and encouragement. In 
spite of the persecutions at Paris, literature had received a new im- 
pulse, and teachers of almost every art could be obtained. “ Friend- 
ship and knowledge, the two noblest genii of studious youth,” says his 
biographer,? “ accompanied and animated him.” 

The warm regard and friendship of Beza for Pomponius deserves 
consideration in connection with the first years of his life at Paris. 
He opened his whole heart to him, but unfortunately many of the 
letters are lost. Yet enough remain to show the strength of the at- 
tachment as well as to cast much light upon his course of life and feel- 
ing. His expressions of regard might seem almost enthusiastic to 


1 Intervenit frater qui causae meae faveret, etc. Baum, 8. 91. *L. 46. 
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one of a more phlegmatic temperament. To write to him and assure 
him of his love, is his only consolation in their separation. He con- 
trives in every manner to induce him to come to Paris, so that he may 
again see his face and enjoy his society. When the Emperor Charles 
V. was expected, he describes the preparation for his reception, and the 
spectacles to be exhibited ; so as to induce his friend to be present. 
He begins the letter to him as follows: “the letter which I committed 
to the care of the bookseller Stephanus, my dear Pomponius, I fear 
that you have not received, for there has been enough of time and 
leisure to you for answering it unless, forsooth, the approach of the 
emperor has delayed all the couriers between you and us. But bow- 
ever that may be, my good fellow, do not suppose that I have taken 
offence. I only wish to remind you that if you have received no letter 
from me, it is to be charged to the negligence of the bookseller rather 
than to my delay. Moreover, my love for you is so great that I cam- 
not endore the longing that I feel. Do you remember that we often, 
when I was present with you, discussed the strength of affection? I 
well recollect, that notwithstanding your eloquence, I could never un- 
derstand what that which they call love is. But your power has been 
greater, in this particular, when absent than when present. I confess 
that I now know the etrength of love, I feel its power, and indeed un- 
less you come to heal me I shall soon eink under it. Love is truly 
a violent thing, therefore come or I shall die.” Near the close of the 
letter he throws out an expression which seems to indicate that he was 
not allowed by his father the use of the whole seven hundred crowns, 
furnished by his benefices, and also that he was not altogether sub- 
missive in spirit to the restraints put upon him: “In respect 
to my private affairs,” he says, “Ido nothing else than that which 
my furies desire, from whom however I receive four hundred hvres 
annually.” 

Another letter, written not long after, is searely less expressive ef 
warmth of affection. “I have received two letters from you, both most 
acceptable. For what of yours would not bring incredible pleasure 
tome! Grateful indeed I may say they were, since like light m a 
mirror, I perceived your regard for me, which is very great, but of a 
kind that can be excelled. For I so love you, my Pemponius, that I 
suppoee you who much excel me in other things, will grant the prees- 
dence to me in this,” etc. Asa proof of his regard he proceeds te 
relate in verse to him what he calls a true dream.' Beza seems te 
have devoted some time to the study of Hebrew with Vatable which 
at this time was so rare an acquisition fer one not devoted to theology, 


See in Baum’s Beza, S. 86, 87. 
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as to show some inttorest in the sacred Scriptures, as well as a tight 
appreciation of the proper manner of studying them critically. He 
also seems to have undertaken to publish an edition of the “ Salic Law,” 
probably to pacify his father, in the office of Neobanius, a celebrated 
printer of the time,! but whether the book ever make its appearance is 
uncertain. Sometime during the first years of the abode of Beza at 
Paris, Pomponius went to Italy for a time, and the regret of the former 
ot the farther separation, he expresses with much feeling. During his 
absence a rumor was prevalent that he had perished in the mountains 
net far from the Lake of Geneva. Beza was almost inconsolable, and 
thas addresees his spirit: “ Hear, oh hear me wherever thou mayest be ; 
whether thou joyfully dwellest near the throne of Jupiter, as a new 
inhabitant and citizen of heaven, or the nine sisters have bound you to 
the two pointed summit of Parnassus, hear me! Inexorable fate bas 
snatched thy life from me, has taken from me also thy body. This is 
all that remains to me, so often as the year revolves around, to pour out 
the offering of a similar lamentation at thy gr ave, my Pylades, my 
Achates! Not before my voice is silent in death, will I cease to lament 
thee, my dear Pylades, my loved Achates.” Letters, however, svon ar- 
rived from the living friend, which restored to life the spirit which had 
sunk in despair. 

In May, 1542, Pomponius returned to Dijon and settled there and 
married. Soon after, Beza directed to him a letter of congratulation, 
of which the following is the substance : “I hear that you have become 
a married man(se0y7a09), and I congratulate you thereupon, since your 
prudence and foresight is known to me, and I am sure you would not 
enter upon this mode of life unadvisedly. Besides, I know that our | 
friend Agianthus,? who is wise in all things, would not have permitted 
yoa to entangle yourself in these bonds, if he had not been sure that 
the connection was desirable. So I am confident you have not taken 
this step, without advice and consideration. May God add his blessing. 
In respect to myself, I have no wife but philology, which, while it of- 
fers not allthe delights that you married men experience, is still free 
from all those things from which divorces arise, such as caprices, 
self-will, and the like. Thus I am so delighted with my own bonds, 
that I will not cease to supplicate equal felicity for you. ... Ere long 
you shall receive an Epithalamion from me ; in the mean me show 


? In the postscript of a letter te Pomponias he says; Lex Balica intra pancos 
menses mittetar ex officina Neobanii typographi eruditissimi idque mei< auspi- 
ciis. Ride Graeculam vestratem. 

* He speaks in terms of the highest praise of Agianthus in another letter, 
quoted in Bann, s. 92, 
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for me.” 

We find little in the letters of Beza during these first years at Paris to 
indicate the progress that his mind was making in respect to religious 
truth. But it is not strange that it isso. The rigid measures that 
were taken in respect to heretical books and writings at Paris, and the 
system of espionage that was maintained, rendered it difficult and dan- 
gerous to expose one’s self in this way. An occasional expression 
shows that he was not unmindful of passing events, yet it is evident 
that poetry and classical studies were the engrossing objects of his at- 
tention. Still his silence in respect to the new views of the age were 
not enough to keep his father quiet. His undisturbed happy life 
with the young friends who were his constant guesta, was destined 
soon to be interrupted.! 


Last Years at Paris, and Marriage. 


The brother of Beza with whom he resided, finally sunk un- 
der the disease that had long preyed upon him. The father 
again renewed his complaints, and the son obstinately persisted in 
not submitting himself to those employments against which his 
whole nature revolted. The abbot uncle was again appealed to for 
the settlement of the controversy. “He,” says Beza in a letter to 
Pomponius, “ was more favorable to me. Since I was co averse to the 
forum, he decided that I should continue in my chosen pursuits, yet 
that I should devote myself as client to some chief or noble, from whom 
I might hope to receive some fruit of my labors, With what feeling do 
you suppose I received this proposition. 1, who had never learned to 
feign or flatter, should I embrace a life at court exposed to so many 
commotions, who had anticipated a life of such honest quict ? But it 
was necessary to be submissive, and I was accordingly Just about to go 
to the house of the bishop of Constance to make application, when these 
warlike disturbances caused me to defer my application if not to change 
my plan. Thus I was enabled to return to my former course of life, in 
which I will pass my days unless some higher power prevents, and I 
believe that I shall do something that will be a witness to posterity, 
that Beza did not live an entirely idle dnd useless life.” 

The years of the life of Beza after his brother’s death until he left 
Paris in 1548, are the darkest in his history. ‘The little income which 
fellto him from his dead brother’s estate, rendered him more independent 


ae —— 


' Sce Epist. in Baum, s. 91. 
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to his literary pursuits. His aim evidently was to become one of the 
most distinguished humanists of his age, and to strive for the laurel with 
the most gifted of his contemporaries. He was of too noble a nature 
to admit feelings of petty rivalry or to harbor jealousies. He had the 
ability and the advantages for acquiring distinction, and this for a time 
seems to have been the ruling object of his life. He did not, however, 
even in his most worldly and thoughtless days, long forget the instruc- 
tions of Wolmar. He obtained the writings of the reformers notwith- 
standing their prohibition, and read them with eagerness, and often 
longed to rank himself among them. So he expressly says in a letter 
to Bullinger, which will be subsequently quoted. Still, while such — 
thoughts and desires, without doubt, were often in his mind, they were 
not yet the abiding impressions, which lead to decisive actions. Many 
waverings and wrestlings with self and with the world, were yet neces- 
sary before he was fully ready and prepared for the great work to which 
his Master had called him. Youthful aspirations for heroic excellence 
are too often, as in the case of Beza, dispelled as the morning dew 
by the sun of prosperity, honor, wealth, and friendship. 

The youthful foibles and errors of the student of Paris, as those of 
all the other reformers, have been freely canvassed, greatly multiplied, 
and much aggravated, by those who have been desirous to bring odium 
upon the doctrines of evangelical religion. The sentiments that he em- 
braced heartily later in life are, they would have us suppose, to be 
charged with the sins of his youth. But the injustice of this is too pal- 
pable to require a word of confutation. We have no desire to palliate 
or excuse even the youthful faults of this great man. Such as they were, 
he himeelf,in his mature age, and when he was known throughout Chris- 
tendom, confesses and deplores with a strength and fullness which we 
cannot but admire: “I will freely and openly unfold the matter as it is, 
When I was an inexperienced youth, and besides had from my friends lei- 
sure and money in abundance, and in short everything that I could desire, 
I wanted nothing, alas! so much as wise and good counsel. And as Sa- 
tan suddenly placed all these hinderances in my way, I found myself so 
drawn away by the glitter, and vain show, and magnificence of such a 
life, that I easily allowed myself to be enticed sometimes to the one side 
and sometimes to the other. But why need I here recount all the nu- 
merous perils into which I plunged myself knowingly and willingly, 
and how often, both at home and abroad, I threw both body and soul 
into jeopardy. But while, on the one hand, the remembrance of that 
time must, for various reasons, be bitter and painful, so on the other, the 
consideration of the entirely peculiar and almost incredible goodness 
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and compassion of God toward me causes me, when I think of that day, 
to feel an inexpressible delight, since I have the clearest and most con- 
vincing proof in regard to myself, of the care and love with which our 
heavenly Father has promised to visit all his chosen ones. For although 
I, of my own free will, departed from the right way, yet he never 
allowed me to sink so Jow and to wander so far, that I did not often, 
in the depth of my heart, sigh and confirm my vows wholly to re- 
nounce popery! He caused me, through his grace, to lead such a 
life that, although I deserved neither the one nor the other, I at that 
time was not the last in piety among the devout, and among the learned 
and cultivated, and was considered as one not devoid of wisdom. 
Aside from the above-mentioned obstacles, Satan had encircled me with 
three strong bonds: the enticements of sensuality, which in that city 
[ Paris} were numberless and most powerful ; the sweet, alluring hope 
of celebrity, which I especially by the edition of my Epigrams had in 
no small degree obtained, even in accordance with the judgment of an 
Italian, the learned poet M. Antonius Flaminius; and finally the ex- 
pectation which was held out to me of the highest posts of honor, to 
which even some of the great ones of the court already called me in 
anticipation, to the attainment of which my friends spurred me on, 
and my father and uncle constantly admonished me.” Farther state- 
ments may be found in connection with the account of the “ Juveniha” 
and “ Departure from France.” I may add here, and from the best au- 
thority, that the accusation of licentiousness, so frequently made against 
Beza by the Catholics, as belonging to this period of his life, ia wholly 
without proof or foundation. He gave the explanation quoted in part 
above, and called upon all his friends of high and low degree, upon his 
bitter opponents who bad known him at this time, and upon all the 
world, to bring proof, if any they had, of crimes from which he de- 
clared himself free; but it was not brought, and we may’ safely say, 
that the accusations originated in a desire to prop up a falling cauee, 
and to counteract the influence of one whose learning and ability could 
not be allowed silently to pass over to the side of the Protestants. 

One event which occurred about four years before Beza left France, 
deserves a more particular notice here, his private betrothal to Claude 
Desnosz. It was known only to two of his friends, Lorenzo de Nor- 
mandie and John Crispin, distinguished lawyers in Paris, with the 
latter of whom he was afterwards associated in Geneva. “This was 
kept secret,” he afterwards says, “partly in order that I might not 
give offence to others and partly because I could not then deprive 
myself of that cursed gold, which I obtained from those spiritual 
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benefices previously mentioned.” « But,” he adds, “I gave her the 
express promise at the betrothal, that very soon, all impediments being 
removed, I would publicly confirm my marriage with her in the 
ehurch of God.”! This promise, as we shall see, he fulfilled immedi- 
ately on his arrival at Geneva. This woman was far inferior in rank 
and position to Beza, but virtuous, and indeed possessed of qualities 
which made her during forty years of married life a comfort to her 
husband, who in old age poured forth burning tears over her dead 
body; and in his will described the place where she was buried, and 
requested that he might be allowed to rest by the side of this true 
companion of his life.® The calumny that she was the wife of a 
tailor who lived long after this time, is wholly without foundation.’ 


The Juvenilia. 


@ 

The fugitive poems of Beza were becoming widely known among 
his friends during his residence at Paris. His persevering and un- 
tiring devotion to literature and the muse in opposition to the will of 
family friends, and especially of his father, was notorious in the liter- 
ary circles of the metropolis. Many too of his verses were known 
out of France. Wolmar at Tubingen had been frequently favored 
with poetical missives from hia devoted pupil and friend. When 
urged by others to publish, he very naturally turned to this friend for 
advice. After consulting with the learned Camerarius, they both 
were of the opinion that Beza should make his appearance as an 
author before the public. He accordingly soon after sent a selection, 
made with the aid of learned and judicious friends from the many 
manuscripts which he had in possession, to the celebrated publisher 
Jodocus Badius, who brought them out in a beautiful octavo volume. 
The frontispiece to the volume, suggested, it is presumed, by a coup- 
let from one of his poems, which forms a part of it, was certainly 
not unhappily designed. It consists of a portrait of the author with 
the ends of his fingers just touching a crown of laurel, around which 
these lines were placed : 


Vos docti docta praecingite tempora lauro ; 
Mi satis est illam vel tetigisse manu. 


ee ee eee 








1 Fore ut illam primo quidem tempore rejectis impedimentis omnibus in Eccle- 
siam Dei (cam) abducerem. 

? He says of her, p. 64., Uxorem mihi ea quam illa tempora ferebant ratione 
(ut alibi plenissime exposui) quatuor circiter annis ante voluntarium meum ex- 
ilium despondi, genere quidem imparem sed ea virtute praeditam maulierem, ca- 
jas me poenitere ab eco tempore minime oportuit. 

® See pp. 40 and 51. 
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The dedication of the volume, written on his birth-day in 1548, 
was to Wolmar whom he ever remembered with gratitude as his 
intellectual and spiritual father: A passage from it cannot be with- 
out interest in this connection. “ This little book, although I indeed at 
first had determined to dedicate it to no one, because it seemed too 
trivial a thing to deserve to bear the name of even one of no reputa- 
tion; yet, I changed my purpose, and did not hesitate to dedicate it 
to you, partly, that you might help to sustain that which you was a 
conspicuous an agent in bringing to light, and partly, that by this 
small offering I might bear witness to my regard or rather filial affeo- 
tion for thee before all others. For there are very many whom J] 
may love either on account of worth or relationship or friendship, to 
whom, I know, that this testimony of regard had not seemed to be 
unpleasant, but they, if they knew what benefits you have conferred 
on me, I doubt not, would acknowledge that Wolmar, although a for- 
eigner, should be preferred to themselves.” The time of the appear- 
ance of these poems should be borne in mind, in forming a judgment 
upon them. They were published some months before his leaving Paris 
and before the severe sickness which brought him to the full deter- 
mination to yield to the oft-repeated call of Christ to follow him— 
Great injustice has been done him, by considering them as the effu- 
sions of Beza, the church leader and reformer, and not as belonging 
to the advocate and parliamentary counsellor, and the young humanist. 
By this means, the Catholics were assiduous in their exertions to 
counteract his influence when he became so valiant a champioa 
against them. 

But a little more definite account of this volume may not be out of 
place here. It consisted of four Sylvae, twelve Elegies, several Epi- 
taphs, and the remainder, comprising nearly half of the volume, was 
made up of Epigrams. Of the four Sylvae the first two, The Self- 
sacrifice of Decius, and The Death of Cicero, as we might expect 
from the subjects, belong to the first productions of the youthful 
scholar, while yet in school life. The remaining two, “Christmas” 
and “A Poetical Preface to the Penitential Psalms,” remind one of 
the author's familiarity with Virgil and in accordance with the spirit 
of the age arc a singular medley of the precepts of Christianity and 
heathen mythology, which his biographer says reminds one of the 
statues of Apollo and Venus on each side of the Grave of Sannaszar, 
upon which some one, in order to preserve the sanctity of the church 
where they stood has caused the names of David and Judith to be in- 
ecribed. 

The Elegies, many of them at least, indicate an advancement in poeti- 
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eal beauty and grace, and more independence and self reliance than 
the preceding pieces, but remind one both in style and manner of 
Ovid. There is much feeling exhibited in many of them, and much 
beauty of poetic imagery, as for example, in one where he represents 
himself as wandering about through field and wood in order to forget 
his love, but field and wood, mountain and valley only remind him of 
it, and flight only can restore him to sanity ; or where he compares 
the storm of feeling to a tempest at sea, where one is continually and 
hopelessly tossed about with the desire to come to land; or when he 
implores all the gods to spare his friend Validus who is sick with a 
mortal fever. His lament at the fate of Ovid, too, of which he is 
reminded by a cold rainy new year’s day, is both poetical and 
touching. | 

The Epitaphs and funeral poems that follow the Elegies, for the 
mest part, belong among his earlier poems. They are generally of 
serious and loving cast, although some of them are not without irony 
and sarcasm. The one upon the learned reformer of Basle, Simon 
Grynaeus, and upon Huss, seem to flow from a warm heart, and show 
that he had learned to know and appreciate the distinguished men 
of foreign nations. 

The last, longest, and best division of the volame is more miscella- 
neous, some of them being mere short epigrammatic pieces full of 
wit and humor, and longer amatory pieces inscribed “ Ad Candidam,” 
and others of a more general nature. These were in the style of 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, all three of whom, it is said, he 
imitated successfully, both in purity, and ease, and graceful turn of 
expression. The poem written to welcome Wolmar to Paris, we 
have already quoted. The one to the author in his library, in apology 
for his neglect of it, is so much in accordance with the feelings of 
the scholar, when driven from his books to practical life, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting it entire :! 
| ' Salvete, incolames mei libelli, 

Meae deliciae, meae salutes. 

Salve, mi Cicero; Catulle, salve, 
Salve, mi Maro, Plinidmque uterqnue— 
Mi Cato, Columella, Varro, Livi— 
Salve. mi quoqae Plaute, tu Terenti, 
Vos salvete etiam, disertiores 

Graeci, ponere quos loco priore 
Decebat, Sophocles, Isocratesque. 

Et tu, cui popularis aura nomen 

Dedit, tu quoque, magne Homere, salve. 
Salve Aristoteles, Plato, Timaee, 

Et vos 6 aa negatum est 
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The composition of these poems falls entirely into the period of his 
abode at Orleans and Paris, from his sixteenth to his twenty-ninth year, 
and he himself attributes a large share of them to his school days at Or- 
leans, although it is evident that many of them were written at Paris, 
after he had devoted himself more exclusively tothe muse. The poems 
were everywhere well received,' and indeed he was the first to express 
disapprobation of them, even while he was reaping the laurels of gene- 
ral approbation from his humanist contemporaries. Scarcely two years 
after the first appearance of this volume, he says : “I confess that I by 
nature always loved the noble art of poetry ; I can never regret this, yet 
I am sorry to say, that I have not devoted this gift to God, as small as it 
may be, but to things the remembrance of which already fills me with 
shame.” In explanation of his feelings in reference to these poems, we 
quote further from the Preface to the second edition of poems, published 
when he was in his fiftieth year: “Some may wonder, and perhaps 
justly, that a man of my age, who is engaged in such serious studies, 
and whose previous edition of such poems resulted so disastrously, 
should now turn back to youthful days, and seek again his old sports, 
and add to them perhaps new follies. I will therefore here explain some- 
what circumstantially the facts in the case, partly in order to confate 
the calumnies of certain persons, and partly to forestall the reproaches 
that may be in store for me. From my boyhood I was devoted to the 


ee ee 


Includi nameris Phaleuciorum. 

Cuncti denique vos mei libelli, 

Salvetote, iterumque, tertiumque 

Atque audite meam precationem. 

Hoc ergo precor, 6 mei libelli, 

Ut ne longa mihi mora illa (senis 

Nam a vobis procul abfui diebus) 

Obsit, quominus undiquaque tali 

Sitis in me animo et favore deinceps, 

Quali, dum proficiscerer, fuistis, 

Nimirum facilique candidoque. 
‘Quod si istam supplicationem 

Vos concesseritis, mei libelli, 

id vobis quoque pollicebor ipse, 

Non me unam hebdomadam procul, quid 1 immo 
Non diem? immo nec horulam, immo nullum 
Panctum temporis, ut libet pusillum. 


* Stephen Pasquier, himself a poet nine years younger than Beza, says in his 
Recherches sur la France, p. 913: Bize pendant sa jeanesse fit divers poemes 
Francoys et Latins qui furent trés favorablement embrassces par toute la France, 
et singuicrement ses Epigrammes Latins dedans lesquelles il celebrait sa mai - 
wesse sous nom de Candide. 
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art of poetry and diligently practised it, both because the natural bent 
of my mind impelled me thereto, and because Wolmar, at that time 
teacher at Bourges, not only urged me on in other studies suitable to 
my age, but also in the practice of this art. When I, near the beginning 
of my seventeenth year, went to Orleans in order, in obedience to my 
father’s will, to engage in the study of civil law, and found there culti- 
vated men and those inspired by the muses... John Dampierre, An- 
tonius Agianthus, afterwards first president of the parliament of Rouen, 
and not now long dead, John Trouchy, Maclot Pomponius, and L. 
Validus, who are, as far as I know, now alive and in France, clothed 
with the highest dignity, and in the most honorable employments, I did 
not neglect the study of poetry. But on account of the emulation that 
existed in some measure among us, I devoted myself to it with greater 
love thanever. In my bucolic poems and the sylvae, I took Virgil, the 
king of all poets, as my prototype, than whom, at that time, I knew no 
higher. But in my elegies I copied Ovid, whose genial fulness enchained 
Ine more completely than the measured elegance of Tibullus. As re 
spects the epigrams, those of Catullus and Martial so charmed me, that 
as often as I suspended my more grave pursuits (for poetry was only 
an incidental employment), I betook myself nowhere else with more 
delight than to their gardens of pleasure. Although my feeling some- 
times (as I can truly bear witness) was so offended by their obscenity, 
that I, in reading, would turn my eyes trom some passuges ; yet, as it too 
often happens in that age, I was not sufficiently prudent, and became 
80 captivated with the honeyed tenderness of the one, and the keen wit 
of the other, that I strove to imitate their style of writing as much as 
possible. Thus the most of these poems, which were afterwards pub- 
ished, came into existence. ... Through the hope of some renown, as 
well as from the desire to comply with the urgent solicitation of a 
teacher deserving so much, I was moved to the publication of the lit- 
le volume; and it was so favorably received, both by my own country- 
men the French, and the Italians, that they quite put me to the blush 
by their congratulations.” He then proceeds to contyte the calumnies 
of the Catholics in refereice to his moral character, and says: Let us 
see upon what they base such accusations. ‘hey adduce my little 
poems, for they cannot (God be praised) bring forward anything else, 
even if they suborn ever so many witnesses. But 1 may now remark 
before all, that they, in such a small book, can tind only a tew which 
merit the definite appellation of amatory poems; and these, with the 
exception of a very few epigrams, are written rather in style too tree 
than strictly indelicate. Alter speaking of the ideal Candida und of 
his young and gifted friend Audebert, to whom he had addressed lines 
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in a somewhat exaggerated and sportive tone of affection, he proceeds 
to notice the accusation of a monk in respect to a pretended violation 
of the marriage relation : “ Great God ] — Behold, if a man lives who 
can bring against Beza even the least suspicion of adultery, I will place 
myself before any tribunal.” In his second apology against Claude, he 
asserts his innocence in stronger terms, and confidently demands that 
his accuser should bring his proofs, or appear before the world as a 
shameless calumniator. But proof was never brought, and impartiality 
demands, that the claim of Beza should not be disputed. 


Departure from France and Arrival at Geneva. 


In the fall of 1548 Beza was preparing to leave France. No one of 
hie numerous friends knew the cause or object of his journey. He has 
said little of the struggles which it must have cost such a nature as his, 
to break away from his native land, his large circle of admiring friends, 
and to forego the posts of honor and emolument which awaited him, 
and to throw in his lot with the much abused people of God. He has 
however given the outlines of the pictore, and left it for others to fill 
itup. “It was,” he says, “the counsel of a compassionate God, that I, 
wretch that I was, who had knowingly and willingly plunged myself 
into the fearful abyss, should extricate myself from the danger.” Af- 
ter speaking of his marriage, he proceeds: “ Besides also, the gracious 
God helped me to resist a longing after renown, and enticing posts of 
honor, to such a degree that my friends not only wondered, but most of 
them reproached me, and called me in derision, ‘ the new philosopher.’ 
Yet I remained a long time undecided. For my own affairs pressed 
upon me, I was destined, some time, to take a certain position, and 
my uncle offered me all his wealth; so that, on the one side, my con- 
science admonished me and my wife reminded me of my promise ; 
and, on the other, the incarnate Satan sometimes flattered me in a most 
friendly manner, and my revenues in consequence of the death of my 
brother were still more increased, so that I was miserable in these cir- 
cumstances, as one entirely devoid of all counsel. But how wonderfully 
at this time God pitied me I will gladly relate. Behold! he visited me 
with a severe sickness, which made it doubtfal whether I should re- 
cover. What could I miserable do, before whose eyes nothing floated 
but the fearful judgment of God? What was the result? After num- 
berless tortures of the body and soul, the Lord again commiserated his 
perishing servant and consoled me, so that I no longer doubted of his 
pardoning grace. In the midst of a thousand tears I abhorred myself, 
implored his forgiveness, renewed my vows to openly devote myself to 
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his true charch and honor ; in brief, I gave myself entirely up to him. 
Thus it happened that the image of death presented as a reality before 
me, awakened in me a slumbering and concealed longing after the true 
life ; and that sickness was the beginning of my recovery and of real 
soundness. So wonderful is the working of the Lord with his own, 
that he, by the same means, casts down and raises up, wounds and heals. 
Accordingly, so soon as I could leave my bed, I burst all bonds which 
had previously held me bound, gathered together my few goods, and 
left my native land, parents, and friends, in order to follow Christ, and 
with my wife went into voluntary banishment to Geneva.” 

Beza arrived in the city of Geneva on the twenty-third of Oct. 1548, 
as it is said, under the ussumed name of Thibaud de May. Many refu- 
gees from France bad already taken up their abode there, where it had 
been decreed and placed on a brazen tablet, in large letters, at the en- 
trance of the senate house, as a witness of their gratitude to God and as 
an everlasting memorial to all posterity, that both the gospel and the 
city should be free from all tyranny. The contests which Calvin and 
his coadjutors bad maintained for liberty and the gospel against all 
classes of opposers, are too well known to need to be enlarged upon here. 
The year 1547 was celebrated for the contests with the political liber- 
tines of Geneva, headed by Ami Perrin and Gruet. In the same year 
of the arrival of Beza, and but a few days before, Calvin had sum- 
moned Farel to come to aid him in withstanding the factions, which 
pressed so constantly and violently upon him; and he had given the 
disaffected members of the council that severe rebuke which they so 
richly deserved. . 

At such a time, as we should naturally suppose, Calvin was prepared 
to heartily welcome the young stranger, who was brought to him by 
Crispin, a refugee from France and one of Beza’s most intimate friends, 
who had been a witness of his private marriage at Paris. The Gene- 
van reformer was not long in calling to mind the young atudent whom 
he had formerly met in the house of Wolmar, and in whom he had even 
then discerned a spirit which would, if not repressed, make itself known 

upon the side of free principles and scholarly pursuits. But he now, his 
biographer says,! proved to be even more; a great consolation to Calvin, 
and a great gain for the church and protestantism. For not only the 
genius and talent, but also the lineage and civil position, gave to the 
formal transference of such a man to the side of the reformed, a pecu- 
liar importance. “ Calvin saw in him one whom God had sent to share 
his conflicts, to become as it were his right arm, to carry forward the 
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reformation at a later period, and to supply his place in the consistory 
of Geneva.”! 

It has been previously mentioned that his marriage was publicly 
celebrated the first time that he entered a church after his arrival in 
Geneva. It was not without much feeling that he, as he approached, 
heard chanted forth from the assembly, many of them like himself 
refugees for the sake of the gospel, the words of the ninety-first Psalm 
according to Marot’s version: He, who sits under the protection of the 
Most High and abideth under the shadow of the Almighty, saith to the 
Lord: My refuge and my fortress, my God in whom I trust, ete. 
And the answering declaration of Jehovah was specially consoling to 
him: He calleth upon me, and I will hear him; I am with him in his 
necessities, I will deliver him and honor him. With long life will I 
satisfy him, and will show him my salvation. The Psalm was ever 
after especially dear to him, and ever recurred to him in times of 
trouble. 


First Abode in Geneva ; Journey to France and Germany. 

Beza was soon settled in a house at Geneva, and with a peaceful 
conscience, both in respect to his domestic relations and his religious 
duties, he experienced a happiness which had never before fallen to 
his lot. It is true, he had exchanged afhuence for poverty, and instead 
of a life of careless ease, he now looked forward to one of toil and 
struggle. But he had counted the cost. He preferred the asperities 
of a life of obedience to God and conscience, before all the luxuries 
and blandishments of a life devoted to the god of this world. Neither 
did he feel that his influence on the side of the reformers gave him 
any claim tofavor. He immediately applied himself to the acquisition, 
by personal exertion, of maintenance and independence for himself 
and family. Crispin, a kindred spirit, first made the proposal to bim, 
which subsequently eventuated in so much good, to establish a printing 
press in Geneva, which might powerfully aid the cause of the reforma- 
tion and humanistic learning, especially in France, where in conse- 
quence of rigid edicts and the vigilant watchfulness of the inquisition, 
the printing of the writings of the reformers and even of translations 
of the Bible was attended with danger, and the deficiency could not be 
supplied without recourse to Basle or Germany. But while Crispm 
was preparing to put his plan into execution, and endeavoring to per- 
suade Beza who was yet undecided, perhaps partly through the inftu- 
ence of Calvin, who urged him to higher exertions, the last months of 
the year paseed away, (occupied mainly in resisting the obstinate attacks 
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of the Libertines), and spring approached. In April 1549, Beza made 
a journey probably to France, and perhaps to his native Vezelay, but 
we are left entirely to conjecture as to its object. We may naturally 
suppose that it was to console his father, now lord of Vezelay, for the 
loss of himself, and to appease his wounded pride and that of his 
family on account of the heresy of the son and brother. It is not 
improbable also that some pecuniary transactions may have demanded 
his attendance. The laconic protocol of the republic of Geneva 
probably designates the period of his return: “On the third of May, 
1549, eight noblemen arrived here, among whom is Theodore Beza, 
and they have permission to take up their residence with us.” 

His return was indeed a consolation to Calvin, who about this time 
was bereaved by the death of his wife, assailed by disease and worn 
out by incessant factions in his little community. A catholic biogra- 
pher of the Genevan reformer, says: Had the soul of Calvin been 
more poetic, he would, in verse, have hailed the advent of this muse 
which Heaven seemed to send him im order to mingle a little honey 
in his eup of gall and tears, which he was doomed to quaff to the 
very dregs. — Beza, steeped in Greek and Latin, promised to be 
as learned and as obedient as Philip the disciple of Luther, and he 
kept his word. Hia “milder and softer nature” peculiarly fitted him 
to comfort his more rigid but now stricken and wearied fellow-pilgrim, 
with whom he soon became one in thought and feeling. It is pleasant 
to know that the union now formed between them, was never disturbed. 
Beza when not separated by duty was ever with him whom he loved 
to call father, in health and sickness, and finally stood by him to cheer 
the last hours of life, and was ready to defend the character of his 
friend after he was gathered to his fathers. He had not yet however 
decided anything in reference to his future course of life. It is not to 
be wondered at, that in the harassing uncertainty in which he was 
placed, his thoughts reverted to his old teacher, whose wise and pater- 
nal counsel had so often been to him asa light shining in a dark place. 
It is not improbable that he looked upon a situation near him as pos- 
sible, as it certainly was desirable. At least, near the close of August 
of the year of his retarn to Geneva, he prepared to visit Germany. 

A joyous meeting it surely was when the pupil, supposed to be still 
at Paris, fell upon the neck of the Professor, and the foster-mother 
east her astonished eyes upon her Theodore, now grown to man’s estate. 
Doubly joyous were they when he made known to them that he had 
renounced all catholic superstitions, and that the good seed sown in his 
heart at Bourges, though long obstructed by the overlying incum- 
beances of evil passions and inclination, had finally, by the grace of 
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God, sprung into vigorous life. After the first greetings were over, 
Beza made known the object of his journey. The state of things at 
this time was specially ungettled in Germany under the Interim which 
had just come into full operation, and any desires that Beza might 
have had to reside permanently in Germany were soon dispelled. 
Many evangelical preachers had already taken refuge in Switzerland, 
and a general persecution of the “evangelicals” was feared, so that 
Geneva with all its factions scarcely held in subjection by the strong 
arm of Calvin, was a more safe and desirable place of residence than 
any of the German towns. Yet the project of a printing press and 
the usual concomitant, a book-shop, did not strike Wolmar favorably. 
Although this business had been sanctioned by such scholars as Robert 
Stephens, J. Badius, Oporinus and Plater, yet he thought that a young 
man of so much genius and cultivation as Beza, should occupy a more 
influential position in the learned world and in the church. 

Beza took leave of his friends in Germany near the end of August 
Without having fixed upon his future course. He returned in company 
with the Genevan book publisher, stopping at Basle, where he made 
the acquaintance of Oporinus, and at Lausanne, where he immediately 
sought out Viret, whom he had probably before seen at Geneva. His 
arrival was a source of joy to the numerous refugees collected there 
from the different provinces of France. Any new comer from there 
was hailed asa brother, but Beza, so well fitted to interest by his 
genius, learning, and especially by his noble nature and courtly bear- 
ing in society, was received with enthusiastic delight. The school at 
Lausanne was an object of special solicitude to those who embraced 
the principles of the reformation, and especially to Viret who was the 
very mainspring of the reformed cause there. Well might they count 
it a great gain if they could retain the services of Keza as teacher. 
It was a post that he seemed eminently qualified to fill. After Viret 
had given his guest a most hearty welcome, he told him that his face 
seemed to indicate a restoration of health, and besought him to devote 
himself to the service of the church and, if it might be, take the chair 
of ancient literature in the school. So much in earnest was he, that 
when Beza gave an undecided answer, he wrote forthwith (Aug. 29th) 
to his friends at Geneva to implore them to unite their solicitations 
with his; “for,” he says, “I doubt not that the assistance of this man 
will in a short time be very serviceable to us. He would truly be a 
great ornament to the school here, and an instrument in the highest 
degree fitted for the execution of the greatest and varied offices. He 
hopes to return within a month. I am aware that you cannot bat 
desire the society and companionship of such a man, but the welfare of 
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the church is an object that lies even nearer your heart.” Calvin's 
answer shows that Viret had not miajudged him: “So soon as Beza 
arrives,” he writes, “I will use every exertion in order to influence 
him to comply with your wishes.” But two days after this letter was 
received, Viret was sent to the council of Berne, under whose jurisdic- 
tion they were, with the request that they would give a favorable 
hearing to their representative in reference to the appointment of the 
two “ brothers,” Theodore Beza and Francis Hotoman, as teachers in 
the academy, the one of the Greek language, and the other of the 
Latin and eloquence. Viret was delighted with the favorable recep- 
tion with which his request was met, and more so at the reception of a 
letter (Oct. 21st) from Calvin signifying Beza’s willingness to make 
the attempt, although he thinks there is danger that his health will not 
be adequate to the burden. “For,” says Calvin, “I hear that the 
boys are almost overburdened by the multitude of their lessons. If 
the relinquishment of the two hours after noon could be obtained of 
the council at Berne, the future teacher could more easily and better 
attend to the remainder.” Yet with his usual disinterestedness he adda, 
neither myself nor Beza desires that the public welfare should be 
sacrificed for individual good. 

Not long before Beza left Geneva he wrote the Satire entitled: 
Brevis et utilis zoographia Joannis Cochlaei, and addressed to Conrad 
Gessner, who remembered Beza when a pupil of Wolmar at Bourges, 
and sent him a poetical welcome by Calvin on his return with Farel 
from Zutich. This was occasioned by a silly and ignorant attack upon 
Calvin by Cochlaeus, which, Beza thinks, renders it necessary that the 
learned world in future ages, should know that such a celebrated beast 
once lived: and as Gessner had written a History of Beasts, he directed 
his account to him, thinking that he might insert it in an appendix to 
that work.! 


Removal to Lausanne, and reception as Professor of Greek. 


On the 6th of November, Beza bade adieu to Geneva, Calvin to his 
spiritual father and his friend Crispin, and was soon settled among the 
hills by the side of the beautiful Lake Leman. On the 25th of the 
same month Farel writes to Calvin, ‘I heartily congratulate the city 
of Lausanne on account of its good fortune in the acquisition of Beza,’ 
The people of the city itself had also sufficient appreciation of his 


' Those who have the curiosity to look at this second of the publications of 
Beza, will find it entire in the App. to the first Vol. of Baum’s Life of Beza. 
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worth to give him a warm reception. We have already seen that it 
cost Beza no little struggle to take upon himself the responsibilities of 
the station. So sensitive and conscientious was he in reference to his 
past errors, especially in regard to his poems which were scattered 
about everywhere, that he would not formally enter upon his duties as 
teacher of Greek, before he had submitted to his colleagues a fall 
explanation in regard to them, and requested them to decide whether 
they were a valid objection to his connection with a Christian school. 
This frank and humble course was so pleasing to all, that they unani- 
mously decided, that as this volume was published before he renounced 
popery, it should be no obstacle either in their or his way. He was 
accordingly formally inducted into office, by taking the customary 
political and religious oath! and subscribing his name thereto. 

Nine years was Beza united in the closest bonds of fraternity and 
intercourse with the colleagues to whom he now joined himself. Those 
who are familiar with the life of John Calvin, will recollect that the 
patriarch of this little band, was the excellent Maturin Cordier, who 
had been the teacher of the Genevan reformer, and who in tum had 
dedicated to him his Commentary on the Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
This man though now seventy years old, when Beza went to Lat- 
sanne, was as active in mind and fresh in spirit as those who were his 
juniors in age. He was, says Baum, a true type of a schoolman who 
had devoted his whole life to the instruction of youth in Latin; and 
they in turn were sincerely attached to him. “Good Latin and good 
habits” was his motto in school, and barbarisms and solecisms were the 
only proper heresies in his opinion; although he was at heart both a 
friend to man and reverent toward God. Others of the fraternity we 
should like to introduce to our readers, but must refer them to more 
extended biographies of the Greek professor. 

The school at Lausanne under the care of those possessed of so 
much zeal and learning, soon gained celebrity, and youth flocked there 
from different parts of Switzerland, both to attend to the usual school 
studies and to the French language. The fame of Beza was soon 
noised abroad, and early in the year after his settlement in Lausanne, 
Geasner, the most distinguished man of the church of Zurich, sent him 
a letter expressing his great joy at his present position, and his conf- 
dence in him, notwithstanding the severity of his satire against Coch- 
laeus. He also became known to Peter Paul Vergerius, previously 
papal nuncio, and bishop of Istria, but at this time, preacher to a 
reformed church in the country of the Grisons, and through Bullinger, 
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had received a letter from him. His first letter to Bullinger exhibits 
so well the warmth of his feelings and especially his regard for the 
leaders of the reformation in Switzerland, that I cannot withhold a 
rather long extract from it: “ Now I know,” he says (March 14, 1550), 
“that that is true, which the Lord has promised his followers, that not 
even a drink of cold water given by them shall be unrewarded, for I 
know of nothing smaller, to which I may compare the very little that 
I have hitherto done for the church of God; and yet, I have reaped 
the richest fruit from it, namely, your friendship, which I value so 
highly that I would not exchange it for the treasures of all kings. 
Your distinguished condescension and kindness is conspicuous, in that 
you not only receive a man of so little consideration with so much 
affection, but also of your own free will, honor him with your corre- 
spondence. And what now shall I offer in recompense? That indeed, 
I think, which I have already offered without your perceiving it, myself, 
all that Iam and have. Formerly, to wit, when I,in my own unfor- 
taunate country, read some of your Christian writings and those of others, 
and with a sigh said to myself: Alas! how much longer shall I wallow in 
the filth of popery? When shall I hear all those truly pious men 
with my own ears, enjoy their society, confess with them the true faith 
before the God of heaven and earth, and joyfully finish the course of 
this troublesome life? These at that time silent wishes, He has to 
a good degree vouchsafed, who gave the thoughts. First he sent to 
me the grace of which I might always boast, that I preferred the cross 
to native land and all riches; then he sent to me the friendship — of 
what men ?—of Calvin, Viret, Musculus, Haller. When I recollect 
that I enjoy the friendship of such men, I feel not only that I do 
not live amid the privations of banishment, but that I must with 
Themistocles exclaim: ‘I had been lost, if I had not suffered loss.’ 
But since I now perceive that I am not only known, but also am 
dear to you, which my unworthiness scarcely allowed me to hope, I 
have truly received more than I anticipated.” 

The deepening interest of Beza in his work and in the success of 
the cause for which he had embarked, as well as the deplorable state 
of the church, is exbibited in a subsequent part of the same letter: 
“In respect to the Council of Trent, the Romish Antichrist bas not 
deceived our expectations, but I know full well that hia hopes will 
prove futile. The Lord will surely sustain his church. In the mean 
time, I am ashamed when I compare our remissness with the activity 
and watchfulness of our opponents, and I must freely express to you 
my feelings. I regret much in our church, but especially desire at the 
present time when our enemies unite and conspire together, that 
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representatives chosen from the clergy of the several Helvetic and 
neighboring churches would assemble and consult together in accord- 
ance with the word of God, in reference to church discipline, now at 
an end, and the threatening perils which surround us. I wish that for 
once at least, we might follow the example of the Ninevites. All, 
even the blind, see that the anger of God is enkindled against us. 
All lament the misfortunes of the church, but only a very few seek to 
avert the anger of God. No one is warned by the punishment of 
his neighbor. The magistrate believes that he has wholly performed 
his duty when he has issued certain orders. In vain the clergy real- 
ously lift up a warning voice, since public scandal is entirely over 
looked, or not punished with the rigidity which the irreligion of the 
people deserves. Zeal for the Lord has grown cold. Here at least 
the ordinances of the princes are openly violated with impunity. 
Drunkenness, blasphemy and lewdness are common. Few attend the 
churches, so that I may say in short, that the circumstances of the 
church are pitiable. I know bow much your authority avails in both 
republics (Berne and Zurich) with most of the magistrates, therefore 
I beseech you by the Lord Jesus Christ, whom we all serve, that you 
exert your influence in favor of the common cause of the church in 
common peril. These are the things, most excellent father, which I 
wished to write you, and perhaps I have been too presumptuous in 
doing it; but if you do not approve of my counsel, you will I doubt 
not accept my good intentions, and my good will to you.”! 

The heterogeneous mass of the reformed community of Lausanne, 
has been previously noticed. As we might suppose, they were united 
more by opposition to the existing religious domination and by their 
common privations and voluntary expatriation, than by any strong at- 
tachment, or even accurate knowledge of the true faith. Beza, sensible 
of this, soon applied himself to their instruction. After he had com- 
pleted the duties of the day in the Gymnasium, he called together 
his countrymen, and explained to them in French, practically and yet 
methodically and thoroughly the Epistle tothe Romans. He chose 
this epistle as containing the ground principles of apostolic teaching, 
and after he had gone through with it, he took up in the same man- 
ner the two Epistles of Peter. These explanations of the Scripture 
in which Beza undoubtedly derived much aid from the Commentary of 
Culvin, led him to a thorough study of the original text which laid the 
foundation for his later exegetical and critical expositions of the New 
Testament, which continued to be a favorite occupation until old age, 
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and which contributed not more to his reputation than to the profit of 
the church and theological science. His earnest piety and powerful 
eloquence, united with a fascinating manner, now had an opportunity 
for full exertion. We, for the present, take leave of Beza, surround- 
ed by his pupils and the listeners to his expositions of the word of 
life. His private study too is not neglected, and as we may at some 
subsequent time see, he is not wholly deserted by the Muses. We 
can easily imagine that the Catholic biographer of Calvin! is not at 
all partial when he says of his first labors at Lausanne: “ The pro- 
fessor met with brilliant success; they flocked to attend bis lectures 
from Berne, Fryburg and even from Germany. His language was 
well condensed and very correct. Those who listened to him imag- 
ined themselves hearing Melanchthon. ‘He had,’ they said ‘the har- 
monious and copious style of Luther’s disciple, but more warmly 
colored.’ ” 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE INTELLECT AND THAT OF THE 
FEELINGS. 


A Discourse delivered before the Convention of the Congregational Ministers of Massa- 
chusetts, in Brattle Street Meeting-housc, Boston, May 39, 1850, by Edwards A. Park, Profes- 
sor in Andover Theological SemIinary-* 


THe STRENGTH OF ISRARL WILL NOT LIE NOB REPENT: FOR HE I8 NOT A 
MAN THAT HE SHOULD REPENT.—1 Sam. 15: 29. 


AXD IT REPENTED THE LORD THAT HB HAD MADE MAN ON THE EARTH, 
AND IT GRIEVED HIM AT HIS HEART.—GEN. 6: 6. 


I wave heard of a father who endeavored to teach his children a 
system of astronomy in precise philosophical language, and although 
he uttered nothing but the truth, they learned from him nothing but 
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2 When the author began to prepare the ensuing discourse, he intended to avoid 
all trains of remark adverse to the doctrinal views of any party or school belong- 
ing to the Convention. But, contrary to his anticipations, he was led into a course 
of thought which he was aware that some clergymen of Massachusetts would not 
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haps it is not dishonorable for him, confiding in their proverbial charity, to venture 
on the free expression of thoughts which he cannot repress without an injarious 
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falsehood. I have also heard of a mother who, with a woman’s tact, 
so exhibited the general features of astronomical science that although 
her statements were technically erroneous, they still made upon her 
children a better impression, and one more nearly right than would 
have been made by a more accurate style. For the same reason 
many a punctilious divine, preaching the exact truth in its scientific 
method, has actually imparted to the understanding of his bearers 
either no idea at all or a wrong one; while many a pulpit orator, 
using words which tire the patience of a scholastic theologian, and 
which in their literal import are false, has yet lodged in the hearts of 
his people the main substance of truth. John Foster says, that when- 
ever a man prays aright he forgets the philosophy of prayer; and in 
more guarded phrase we may say, that when men are deeply affected 
by any theme, they are apt to disturb some of its logical ;.roportions, 
and when preachers aim to rouse the sympathies of a populace, they 
often give a brighter coloring or a bolder prominence to some lineaments 
of a doctrine than can be given to them in a well compacted science. 

There are two forms of theology, of which the two passages in my 
text are selected as individual specimens, the one declaring that God 
never repents, the other that he does repent. For want of a better 
name these two forms may be termed, the theology of the intellect, © 
and the theology of feeling. Sometimes, indeed, both the mind and 
the heart are suited by the same modes of thought, but often they 
require dissimilar methods, and the object of the present discourse is, 
to state some of the differences between the theology of the intellect 
and that of feeling, and also some of the influences which they exert 
upon each other. 


What, then, are some of the differences between these two kinds of 
representation ? 

The theology of the intellect conforms to the laws, subserves the 
wants and secures the approval of our intuitive and deductive powers. 
It includes the decisions of the judgment, of the perceptive part of con- 
science and taste, indeed of all the faculties which are essential to the 
reasoning process. It is the theology of speculation, and therefore 
comprehends the truth just as it is, unmodified by excitements of feel- 
ing. It is received as accurate not in its spirit only, but in its letter 
also. Of course it demands evidence, either internal or extraneous, 
for all its propositions. These propositions, whether or not they be 
inferences: from antecedent, are well fitted to be premises for subse- 
quent trains of proof. This intellectual theology, therefore, prefers 
general to individual statements, the abstract to the concrete, the lit- 
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eral to the figurative. In the creed of a Trinitarian it affirms, that 
be who united in his person a human body, a human soul and a 
divine spirit, expired on the cross, but it does not originate the phrase 
that his soul expired, nor that “God the mighty Maker died.” Its 
aim is not to be impressive, but intelligible and defensible. Hence it 
insists on the nice proportions of doctrine, and on precisenees both of 
thought and style. Its words are so exactly defined, its adjustments 
are so accurate, that no caviller can detect an ambiguous, mystical or 
incoherent sentence. It is, therefore, in entire harmony with itself, ab- 
horring a contradiction as nature abhors a vacuum. Left to its own 
guidance, for example, it would never suggest the unqualified remark 
that Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners, for it declares that this 
debt may justly be claimed from them; nor that he has suffered the 
whole punishment which they deserve, for it teaches that this pura- 
ishment may still be righteously inflicted on themselves; nor that he 
has entirely satisfied the law, for it insists that the demands of the law 
are yet in force. If it should allow those as logical premises, it would 
also allow the salvation of all men as a logical inference, but it rejects 
this inference and accordingly, being self consistent, must reject those 
when viewed as literal premises.! It is adapted to the soul in her 
inquisitive moods, but fails to satisfy her craving for excitement. 
In order to express the definite idea that we are exposed to evil in 
consequence of Adam’s sin, it does not employ the passionate phrase, 
“we are guilty of his sin.” It searches for the proprieties of represent- 
ation, for seemliness and decorum. It gives origin to no statements 
which require apology or essential modification; no metaphor, for 
example, so bold and soliable to disfigure our idea of the divine equity, 
as that Heaven imputes the crime of one man to millions of his de- 
scendants, and then imputes their myriad sins to him who was harm- 
leas and undefiled. As it avoids the dashes of an imaginative style, 
as it qualifies and subdues the remark which the passions would make 
still more intense, it seems dry, tame to the mass of men. It 
awakens but little interest in favor of its old arrangements; its new 
distinctions are easily introduced, to be as speedily forgotten. As we 
might infer, it is suited not for eloquent appeals, but for calm contro- 
' versial treatises and bodies of divinity ; not so well for the hymn-book 
as for the catechism ; not so well for the liturgy as for the creed. 

In some respects, but not in all, the theology of feeling differs from 
that of intellect. It is the form of belief which is suggested by, and 
adapted to the wants of the well-trained heart. It is embraced as 
involving the substance of truth, although, when literally interpreted, 
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it may or may not be false. It studies not the exact proportions of 
doctrine, but gives especial prominence to those features of it which 
are and ought to be most grateful to the sensibilities. It insists not on 
dialectical argument, but receives whatever the healthy affections 
crave. It chooses particular rather than general statements ; teach- 
ing, for example, the divine omnipotence by an individual instance of 
it; saying, not that God can do all things which are objects of power, 
but that He spake and it was done. It sacrifices abstract remarks to 
visible and tangible images ; choosing the lovely phrase that ‘the 
children of men put their trust under the shadow of Jehovah's wings, 
rather than the logical one that his providence comprehendeth all 
events. It is satisfied with vague, indefinite representations. It is 
too buoyant, too earnest for a moral result, to compress itself into 
sharply-drawn angles. It is often the more forceful because of the 
looseness of its style, herein being the hiding of its power. It is sub- 
lime in its obscure picture of the Sovereign who maketh darkness his 
pavilion, dark waters and thick clouds of the sky. Instead of meas- 
uring the exact dimensions of a spirit, it says, “I could not discern 
the form thereof: an image was before mine eyes; there was silence 
and I heard a voice ;” and in the haziness of this vision lies its fitness 
to stir up the soul. Of course, the theology of feeling aims to be 
impressive, whether it be or not minutely accurate. Often it bursts 
away from dogmatic restraints, forces its passage through or over 
rules of logic, and presses forward to expend itself first and foremost 
in affecting the sensibilities. For this end, instead of being compre 
hensive, it is elastic; avoiding monotony it is ever pertinent to the 
occasion ; it brings out into bold relief now one feature of a doctrine 
and then a different feature, and assumes as great a variety of shapes 
as the wants of the heart are various. In order to hold the Jews 
back from the foul, cruel vices of their neighbors, the Tyrian, Moabite, 
Ammonite, Egyptian, Philistine, Babylonian; in order to stop their 
indulgence in the degrading worship of Moloch, Dagon, Baal, Tam- 
muz, they were plied with a stern theology, well fitted by its terrible 
denunciations to save them from the crime which was still more terr 
ble. They were told of the jealousy and anger of the Lord, of his 
breastplate, helmet, bow, arrows, spear, sword, glittering sword, and 
raiment stained with blood. This fearful anthropomorphism en- 
stamped a truth upon their hearts; but when they needed a soothing 
influence, they were assured that “the Lord shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd, he shall gather’the lambs with his arm and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.” Thus 
does the theology of feeling individualize the single parts of a doc- 
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trine ; and, so it can make them intense and impressive, it cares not to 
make them harmonious with each other. When it has one end in 
view, it represents Christians as united with their Lord; now, they 
being branches and he the vine-stock; again, they being mem- 
bers and he the body; still again, they being the body and he the 
head; and once more, they being the spouse and he the bride- 
groom. But it does not mean to have these endearing words meta- 
morphosed into an intellectual theory of our oneness or identification 
with Christ; for with another end in view it contradicts this theory, 
and teaches that he is distinct from us, even as separaté as the sun or 
morning star from those who are gladdened by its beams ; the door or 
way from those who pass through or over it, the captain from his sol- 
diers, the forerunner from the follower, the judge from those arrayed 
before him, the king from those who bow the knee to him. In order 
to make us feel the strength of God’s aversion to sin, it declares that 
he has repented of having made our race, has been grieved at his 
heart for tranegressors, weary of them, vexed with them. But it 
does not mean that these expressions which, as inflected by times and 
circumstances, impress a truth upon the soul, be stereotyped into the 
principle that Jehovah has ever parted with his infinite blessedness ; 
for in order to make us confide in his stability, it denies that he ever 
repents, and declares that he is without even the shadow of turning. 
It assumes these discordant forms, so as to meet the affections in their 
conflicting moods. Its aim is not to facilitate the inferences of logic, 
but to arrest attention, to grapple with the wayward desires, to satisfy 
the longings of the pious heart. And in order to reach all the hiding- 
places of emotion, it now and then strains a word to its utmost signifi- 
cancy, even into a variance with some other phrase and a dispropor- 
tion with the remaining parts of the system. We often hear that 
every great divine, like Jonathan Edwards, will contradict himself. If 
this be so, it is because he is a reasoner and something more ; because 
he is not a mere mathematciian, but gives hia feelings a full, an easy 
and a various play; because he does not exhibit his faith always in the 
same form, straight like a needle, sharp-pointed and one-eyed. 

The free theology of the feelings is ill fitted for didactic or contro- 
versial treatises or doctrinal standards. Martin Luther, the church 
fathers, who used it so often, became thereby unsafe polemics. Any- 
thing, everything, can be proved from them; for they were ever in- 
diting sentences congenial with an excited heart, but false as expres- 
sions of deliberate opinion. But this emotive theology #s adapted to the 
persuasive sermon, to the pleadings of the liturgy, to the eongs of Zion. 
By no means can it be termed mere poetry, in the sense of a playful 
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fiction. It is no play, but solemn earnestness. It is no mere fiction, 
but an outpouring of sentiments too deep, or too mellow, or too impetu- 
ous to be suited with the stiff language of the intellect. Neither can 
its words be culled merely figurative, in the sense of arbitrary or unsub- 
stantial. They are the earliest, and if one may use a comparison, the 
most natural utterances of a soul instinct with religious life. They are 
forms of language which circumscribe a substance of doctrine, a sub- 
stance which, fashioned as it may be, the intellect grasps and holds fast ; 
a substance which arrests the more attention and prolongs the deeper 
interest by the figures which bound it. This form of theology, then, is 
far from being fitly represented by the term imaginative, still farther 
by the term fanciful, and farther yet by the word capricious. It goes 
deeper ; it is the theology both of and for our sensitive nature; of and 
for the normal emotion, affection, passion. It may be called poetry, 
however, if this word be used, as it should be, to include the constitu- 
tional developments of a heart moved to its depths by the truth. And 
as in its essence it is poetical, with this meaning of the epithet, so it 
avails itself of a poetic license, and indulges in a style of remark which 
for sober prose would be unbecoming, or even, when associated in 
certain ways, irreverent. All warm affection, be it love or hatred, 
overleaps at times the proprieties of a didactic style. Does not the Bi- 
ble make this obvious? There are words in the Canticles and in the 
imprecatory Psalms, which are to be justified as the utterances of a feel- 
ing too pure, too unsuspicious, too earnest to guard itself against evil 
surmises. There are appearances of reasoning in the Bible, which the 
mere dialectician has denounced as puerile sophisms. But some of them 
may never have been intended for logical proof; they may have been de- 
signed for passionate appeals and figured into the shape of argument, not 
to convince the reason but to carry the heart by a strong assault, in a day 
when the kingdom of heaven suffered violence and the violent took it 
by force. In one of his lofty flights of inspiration, the Psalmist cries, 
“ Awake! why sleepest thou, oh Lord;” and Martin Luther, roused 
more than man is wont to be by this example, prayed at the Diet of 
Worms, in language which we fear to repeat, “Hearest thou not, my God; 
art thou dead?” And a favorite English minstrel sings of the “dying 
God,” of the “sharp distress,” the “sore complaints,” of God, his « last 
groans,” his “dying blood ;” of his throne, also, as once a “burning 
throne,” a “seat of dreadful wrath;” but now “sprinkled over” by 
“the rich drops” of blood “that calmed his frowning face.” It is the 
very nature of a theology framed for enkindling the imagination and 
thereby inflaming the heart, to pour itself out, when a striking emer- 
gency calls for them, in words that burn; words that excite no conge- 
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nial glow in technical students, viewing all truth in its dry light, and 
disdaining all figures which would offend the decorum of a philosophical 
or didactic style, but words which wake the deepest sympathies of 
quick-moving, wide-hearted, many-sided men, who look through a su- 
perficial impropriety and discern under it a truth which the nice lan- 
guage of prose is too frail to convey into the heart, and breaks down in 
the attempt. 

Hence it is another criterion of this emotive theology that when 
once received, it is not easily discarded. The essence of it remains the 
same, while its forms are changed; and these forms, although varied to 
meet the varying exigencies of feeling, are not abandoned so as never 
to be restored ; for the same exigencies appear and reappear from time 
totime, and therefore the same diversified representations are repeated 
again and again. Of the ancient philosophy the greater part is lost, 
the remnant is chiefly useful as an historical phenomenon. Nota single 
treatise, except the geometry of Euclid, continues to be used by the 
majority of students for its original purpose. But the poetry of those 
early days remains fresh as in the morning of its birth. Jt will always 
preserve its youthful glow, for it appeals not to any existing standard 
of mental acquisition, but to a broad and common nature which never 
becomes obsolete. So in the theology of reason, the progress of science 
has antiquated some, and will continue to modify other refinements; 
theory has chased theory into the shades ; but the theology of the heart, 
letting the minor accuracies go for the sake of holding strongly upon 
the substance of doctrine, need not always accommodate itself to scien- 
tific changes, but may often use its old statements, even if, when lite- 
rally understood, they be incorrect, and it thus abides as permanent 
as are the main impressions of the truth. While the lines of specula- 
tion may be easily erased, those of emotion are furrowed into the soul, 
and can be smoothed away only by long-continued friction. What its 
abettors feel, they feel and cling to, and think they know, and even 
when vanquished they can argue still; or rather, as their sentiments do 
not come of reasoning, neither do they flee before it. Hence the perma- 
nent authority of certain tones of voice which express a certain class of 
feelings. Hence, too, the delicacy and the peril of any endeavor to 
improve the style of a hymn-book or liturgy, to amend one phrase in 
the common version of the Bible, or to rectify any theological terms, 
however inconvenient, which have once found their home in the affec- 
tions of good men. The heart loves its old friends, and so much the 
more if they be lame and blind. Hence the fervid heat of a contro- 
versy when it is provoked by an assault upon the words, not the truths 
bat the words, which have been embosomed in the love of the church. 
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Hence the Pilgrim of Bunyan travels and sings from land to land, and 
will be, as he has been, welcome around the hearth-stone of every de- 
vout household from age to age; while Edwards on the Will and 
Cudworth on Immutable Morality, knock at many a good man’s door, 
only to be turned away shaking the dust from off their feet.! 


Having considered some of the differences between the intellectual 
and the emotive theology, let us now glance, as was proposed, at some 
of the influences which one exerts on the other. 

And /irst, the theology of the intellect illustrates and vivifies itself by 
that of feeling. As man is compounded of soul and body, and his in- 
ward sensibilities are expressed by his outward features, co his faith 
combines ideas logically accurate with conceptions merely illustrative 
and impressive. Our tendency to unite corporeal forms with mental 
views, may be a premonition that we are destined to exist hereafter in 
@ union of two natures, one of them being spirit, and the other so ex- 
pressive of spirit as to be called a spiritual body. We lose the influ- 
ence of literal truth upon the sensibilities, if we persevere in refusing it 
an appropriate image. We must add a body to the soul of a doctrine, 
whenever we would make it palpable and enlivening. It is brought, as 
it were, into our presence by its symbols, as a strong passion is ex- 
hibited to us by a gesture, as the idea of dignity is made almost visible 
in the Apollo Belvedere. A picture may, in itself, be superficial ; but 
it expresaea the substantial reality. What though some of the repre- 
sentations which feeling demands be a mere exponent of the exact truth ; 
they are, as t¢ were, that very truth. What though our conceptions 
be only the most expressive signs of the actual verity; they are as tf 
the actual verity itself. They are substantially accurate when not lite- 
rally so; moral truth, when not historical. The whole reality is at least 
as good, as solid as they represent it, and our most vivid idea of it is 
in their phases. 

The whole doctrine, for example, of the spiritual world, is one that 
requires to be made tangible by an embodiment. We have an intel- 
lectual belief that a spirit has no shape, and occupies no space ; that a 
human soul, so soon as it is dismissed from the earth, receives more 
decisive tokens than had been previously given it of its Maker’s com- 
placency or displeasure, has a clearer knowledge of him, a larger love 
or a sterner hostility to him, a more delightful or a more painful ex- 
perience of his control, and at a period yet to come will be conjoined 
with a body unlike the earthly one, yet having a kind of identity with it, 
and furnishing inlets for new and peculiar joys or woes. It is the judg- 
ment of some that the popular tract and the sermons of such men as 
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Baxter and Whitefield ought to exhibit no other than this intellectual 
view of our future state. But such an intellectual view is too general 
to be embraced by the feelings. They are balked with the notion of a 
spaceless, formless existence, continuing between death and the resur- 
rection. They regard the soul as turned out of being when despoiled of 
shape and extension. They represent the converted islander of the 
Atlantic as rising, when he leaves the earth, to the place where God 
sitteth upon his throne, and also the renewed islander of the Pacific as 
ascending, at death, from the world to the same prescribed spot. When 
pressed with the query, how two antipodes can both rise up, in oppo- 
site directions, to one locality, they have nothing to reply. They are 
not careful to answer any objection, but only speak right on. They 
crave a reality for the soul, for its coming joys or woes, and will not be 
defrauded of this solid existence by any subtilized theory. So tame 
and cold is the common idea of an intangible, inaudible, invisible world, 
that few will aspire for the rewards, and many will imagine themselves 
able to endure the punishments which are thus rarified into the results 
of mere thought. Now a doctrine of the intellect need not, and should 
not empty itself of its substance in the view of men because it is too 
delicate for their gross apprehension. ‘God giveth” to this doctrine 
“a body as it hath pleased him,” and it should avail itself of this cor- 
poreal manifestation for the sake of retaining its felt reality. If it let 
this scriptural body go, all is gone in the popular consciousness. It is 
not enough for the intellect to prove that at the resurrection a new na- 
ture will be incorporated with the soul, and will open avenues to new 
bliss or woe; it must vivify the conception of this mysterious nature 
and its mysterious experiences by the picture of a palm-branch, a harp, 
a robe, a crown, or of that visible enginery of death which, in the com- 
mon view, gives a substance to the penalties of the law. Our demon- 
strable ideas of the judgment are so abstract, that they will seemingly 
evaporate unless we illustrate them by one individual day of the grand 
assize, by the particular questionings and answerings, the opened book, 
and other minute formalities of the court. The emotions of a delicate 
taste are, of course, not to be disregarded ; but it is a canon of criticism 
— is it not?— that we should express all the truth which our hearers 
need, and express it in the words which they will most appropriately 
feel. The doctrine of the resurrection also seems often to vanish into 
thin air by an overscrupulous refinement of philosophical terminology. 
The intellect allows the belief that our future bodies will be identical 
with our present, just as really as it allows a belief that our present 
bodies are the same with those of our childhood, or that our bodies ever 
fee] pleasure or pain, or that the grass is green or the sky blue, the 
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fire warm or the ice cold, or that the sun rises or sets. The philoso- 

pher may reply, The sun does not rise nor set, the grass is not green 

nor the sky blue, the fire is not warm nor the ice cold, and our physi- 

cal nature in itself is not sensitive. The man responds, They are 60 

for all that concerns me. The philosopher may affirm that our present 

bodies are not precisely identical with those of our childhood ; the man 

answers, They are so to all intents and purposes; and when we prac- 

tically abandon our belief in our physical sameness here, then we may 

modify our faith in our resumed physical identity at the resurrection. 

But while man remains man upon earth, he will not give up the forms 

of belief which he feels to be true. He must vivify his abstractions 
by images which quicken his faith; and even if these images should 
lose their historical life, they sliall have a resurrection in spiritual reali- 
ties. Through our eternal existence, the biblical exhibitions of our fu- 
ture state will be found to have a deeper and deeper significance. 
They will be found to be literal truth itself, or else the best possible 
symbols by which that truth can be shadowed forth to men incapable of 
reaching either its height or its depth. In the Bible is a profound phi- 
losophy which no man has fully searched out. As this volume explains 
the essence of virtue by the particular commands of the law, the sinful- 
ness of our race by incidents in the biography of Adam, the character 
of Jehovah by the historical examples of his love, and especially by 
portraying God manifest in the flesh; so, with the intent of still further 
adapting truth to our dull apprehension, it condescends to step over 
and beyond the domain of literal history, and to use the imagination in 
exciting the soul to spiritual research ; it enrobes itself in fabrics woven 
from the material world, which seems as if it were formed for elucidat- 
ing spiritual truth ; it incarnates all doctrine, that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err, and that all flesh may see the salvation of 
God.! 

But the sensitive part of our nature not only quickens the percipient, 
by requiring and suggesting expressive illustrations, it also furnishes 
principles from which the reasoning faculty deduces important infer- 
ences. I therefore remark in the second place, 

The theology of the intellect enlarges and improves that of the 
feelings, and is also enlarged and improved by it. ‘The more extensive 
and accurate are our views of literal truth, so much the more numerous 
and salutary are the forms which it may assume for enlisting the affec- 
tions. <A system of doctrines logically drawn out, not only makes its 
own appeal to the heart, but also provides materials for the imagination 
to clothe as to allure the otherwise dormant sensibility. The per- 
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ceptive power looks right forward to the truth, (for this end was it 
made), from it turns to neither side for utilitarian purposes, but presses 
straight forward to its object; yet every doctrine which it discovers is 
in reality practical, calling forth some emotion, and this emotion ani- 
mating the sensitive nature which is not diseased, deepening its love 
of knowledge, elevating and widening the religious system which is to 
satisfy it. Every new article of the good man’s belief elicits love or 
hatred, and this love or hatred so modifies the train and phasis of his 
meditations, as to augment and improve the volume of his heart’s 
theology. 

It is a tendency of pietism to undervalue the human intellect for 
the sake of exalting the affections; as if sin had less to do with the 
feelings than with the intelligence; as if a deceived heart had never 
turned men aside ; as if the reason had fallen deeper than the will. 
Rather has the will fallen from the intellectual powers, while they 
remain truer than any other to their office. It cannot be a pious act 
to underrate these powers, given as they were by him who made the 
soul in his image. Our speculative tendencies are original, legitimate 
parts of the constitution which it is irreverent to censure. We must 
speculate. We must define, distinguish, infer, arrange our inferences 
in a system. Our spiritual oneness, completeness, progress, require it. 
We lose our civilization, so far forth as we depreciate a philozophy 
truly so called. Our faith becomes a wild or weak sentimentalism if 
we despise logic. God has written upon our minds the ineffaceable 
law that they search after the truth, whatever, wherever it be, however 
arduous the toil for it, whithersoever it may lead. Letitcome. Even 
if it should promise nothing to the utilitarian, there are yet within ua 
the mérabiles amores to find it out. A sound heart is alive with this 
curiosity, and will not retain its health while its aspirations are rebuffed. 
It gives no unbroken peace to the man who thwarts his reasoning 
instincts ; for amid all its conflicting demands, it is at times importunate 
for a reasonable belief. When it is famished by an idle intellect, it 
loses its tone, becomes bigoted rather than inquisitive, and takes up 
with theological fancies which reduce it still lower. When it is fed by 
an inquiring mind it is enlivened, and reaches out for an expanded 
faith. If the intellect of the church be repressed, that of the world 
will not be, and the schools will urge forward an unsanctified philoso- 
phy which good men will be too feeble to resist, and under the influence 
of which the emotions will be suited with forms of belief more and 
more unworthy, narrow, debasing. 

But the theology of reason not only amends and amplifies that of 
the affections, it is also improved and enlarged by it. One tendency 
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of rationalism is, to undervalue the heart for the sake of putting the 
crown upon the head. This is a good tendenéy when applied to those 
feelings which are wayward and deceptive, but an irrational one when 
applied to those which are unavoidable and therefore innocent, stll 
more to those which are holy and therefore entitled to our reverence. 
Whenever a feeling is constitutional and cannot be expelled, whenever 
it is pious and cannot but be approved, then such of its impulses as are 
uniform, self-consistent and persevering are data on which the intellect 
may safely reason, and by means of which it may add new materials 
to its dogmatic system. ur instinctive feelings in favor of the truth, 
that all men in the future life will be judged, rewarded or punished by 
an all-wise lawgiver, are logical premises from which this truth is an 
inference regular in mood and figure. Every man, atheist even, has 
certain constitutional impulses to call on the name of some divinity ; 
and these impulses give evidence that he ought to pray, just as the 
convolutions of a vine’s tendrils and their reaching out to grasp the 
trellis, signify that in order to attain its full growth the vine must cling 
toa support. The wing or the web-foot of an animal is no more con- 
clusive proof of its having been made with the design that it should fly 
or swim, than the instinctive cravings of the soul for a positive, an histori- 
cal, amiraculously attested religion, with its Sabbaths and its ministry, are 
arguments that the soul was intended for the enjoyment of such a reli- 
gion. If the Bible could be proved to be a myth, it would still be a 
divine myth; for a narrative so wonderfully fitted for penetrating 
through all the different avenues to the different sensibilities of the 
soul, must have a moral if nota literal truth. And so it appears to 
me, that the doctrines which concentre in and around a vicarious 
atonement are s0 fitted to the appetences of a sanctified heart, as to 
gain the favor of a logician, precisely as the coincidence of some geo- 
logical or astronomical theories with the phenomena of the earth or 
sky, is a part of the syllogism which has these theories for its concla- 
sion. Has man been created with irresistible instincts which impel 
him to believe in a falsehood? Or has the Christian been inspired 
with holy emotions which allure him to an essentially erroneous faith ? 
Is God the author of confusion ; — in his word revealing one doctrine 
and by his Spirit persuading his saints to reject it? If it be a fact, that 
the faithful of past ages, after having longed and sighed and wrestled 
and prayed for the truth as it is in Jesus, have at length found their 
aspirations rewarded by any one substance of belief, does not their 
unanimity indicate the correctness of their cherished faith, as the 
agreement of many witnesses presupposes the verity of the narration 
in which they coincide? In its minute philosophical forms, it may 
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not be the truth for which they yearned, but in its central principles 
have they one and all been deceived? Then have they asked in tears 
for the food of the soul, and a prayer hearing Father has given them 
a stone for bread. 

Decidedly as we resist the pretension that the church is infallible, 
there is one sense in which this pretension is well founded. Her meta- 
physicians as such are not free from error, nor her philologists, nor 
any of her scholars, nor her ministers, nor councils. She is not infallible 
in her bodies of divinity, nor her creeds, nor catechisms, nor any logical 
formulae ; but underneath all her intellectual refinements lies a broad 
substance of doctrine, around which the feelings of all renewed men 
cling ever and everywhere, into which they penetrate and take root, 
and this substance must be right, for it is precisely adjusted to the soul, 
and the soul was made for it. 

These universal feelings provide us with a test for our own faith. 
Whenever we find, my brethren, that the words which we proclaim do 
not strike a responsive chord in the hearts of the choice men and 
women who look up to us for consolation, when they do not stir the 
depths of our own souls, reach down to our hidden wants, and evoke 
sensibilities which otherwise had lain buried under the cares of time; 
or when they make an abiding impression that the divine government 
is harsh, pitiless, insincere, oppressive, devoid of sympathy with our 
most refined sentiments, reckless of even the most delicate emotion of the 
tenderest nature, then we may infer that we have left out of our 
theology some element which we should have inserted, or have brought 
into it some element which we should have discarded. Somewhere it 
must be wrong. If it leave the sensibilities torpid, it needs a larger, 
infusion of those words which Christ defined by saying, they are spirit, 
they are life. If it merely charm the ear like a placid song, it is not 
the identical essence which is likened to the fire and the hammer. 
Our sensitive nature is sometimes a kind of instinct which anticipates 
many truths, incites the mind to search for them, intimates the process 
of the investigation, and remains unsatisfied, restive, so long as it is 
held back from the object toward which it gropes its way, even asa 
plant bends itself forward to the light and warmth of the sun.! 

But while the theology of reason derives aid from the impulses of 
emotion, it maintains its ascendancy over them. In all investigations 
for truth, the intellect must be the authoritative power, employing the 
sensibilities as indices of right doctrine, but surveying and superintending 
them from its commanding elevation. It may be roughly compared 
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to the pilot of a ship, who intelligently directs and turns the rudder, 
although himself and the entire vessel are also turned by it. We are 
told that a wise man’s eyes are in his head; now although they cannot 
say to the hand or the fuot, we have no need of you, it is yet ther 
prerogative to determine whither the hand or foot shall move. The 
intellectual theology will indeed reform itself by suggestions derived 
from the heart, for its law is to exclude every dogma which does not 
harmonize with the well-ordered sensibilities of the soul. It regards 
a want of concinnity in a system, as a token of some false principle. 
And as it will modify itself in order to avoid the error involved in a 
contradiction, so and for the same reason it has authority in the last 
resort to rectify the statements which are often congenial with excited 
emotion. I therefore remark in the third place, 

The theology of the intellect explains that of feeling into an essen- 
tial agreement with all the constitutional demanda of the soul. It does 
this by collating the discordant representations which the heart allows, 
and eliciting the one self-consistent principle which underlies them. 
It places side by side the contradictory statements which receive, at 
different times, the sympathies of a spirit as it is moved by different 
impulses. It exposes the impossibility of believing all these statements, 
without qualifying some of them so as to prevent their subverting each 
other. In order to qualify them in the right way, it details their ori- 
gin, reveals their intent, unfolds their influence, and by such means 
eliminates the principle in which they all agree for substance of doc- 
trine. When this principle has been once detected and disengaged 
from its conflicting representations, it reacts upon them, explains, 
modifies, harmonizes their meaning. Thus are the mutually repellent 
forces set over against each other, so as to neutralize their opposition 
and to combine in producing one and the same movement. 

Seizing strongly upon some elements of a comprehensive doctrine, 
the Bible paints the unrenewed heart as a stone needing to be exchang- 
ed for flesh ; and again, not as a stone, but as flesh needing to be turned 
into spirit; and yet again, neither as astone nor as flesh, but asa 
darkened spirit needing to be illumined with the light of knowledge. 
Taking a vigorous hold of yet other elements in the same doctrine, 
the Bible portrays this heart not as ignorant and needing to be en- 
lightened, but as dead and needing to be made alive; and further, not 
as dead but as living and needing to die, to be crucified, and buried; 
and further still, not as in need of a resurrection or of a crucifixion, 
but of a new creation; and once more, as requiring neither to be slain, 
nor raised from death, nor created anew, but to be born again. For 
the sake of vividly describing other features of the same truth, the 
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heart is exhibited as needing to be called or drawn to God, or to be 
enlarged or circumcised or purified or inscribed with a new law, or 
endued with new graces. And for the purpose of awakening interest 
in a distinct phase of this truth, all the preceding forms are inverted and 
man is summoned to make himself a new heart, or to give up his old 
one, or to become a little child, or to cleanse himself, or to unstop his 
deaf ears and hear, or to open his blinded eyes and see, or to awake 
from sleep, or rise from death. Literally understood, these expres- 
sions are dissonant from each other. Their dissonance adds to their 
emphasis. Their emphasis fastens our attention upon the principle 
in which they all agree. This principle is too vast to be vividly ut- 
tered in a single formula, and therefore branches out into various 
parts, and the lively exhibition of one part contravenes an equally im- 
pressive statement of a different one. The intellect educes light from 
the collision of these repugnant phrases, and then modifies and recon- 
ciles them into the doctrine, that the character of our race needs an es- 
sential transformation by an interposed influence from God. But how 
soon would this doctrine lose its vivacity, if it were not revealed in 
these dissimilar forms, all jutting up like the hills of a landscape from 
& common substratum. 

We may instance another set of the heart’s phrases, which, instead 
of coalescing with each other in a dull sameness, engage our curiosity 
by their disagreement, and exercise the analytic power in unloosing 
and laying bare the one principle which forms their basis. Bowed 
down under the experience of his evil tendencies, which long years of 
painful resistance have not subdued, trembling before the ever recur- 
ring fascinations which have so often enticed him into crime, the man 
of God longs to abase himself, and exclaims without one modifying 
word: “I am too frail for my responsibilities, and have no power to 
do what is required of me.” But in a brighter moment, admiring the 
exuberance of divine generosity, thankful for the large gifts which his 
munificent Father has lavished upon him, elevated with adoring views 
of the equitable One who sever reaps where he has not sown, the 
same man of God offers his unqualified thanksgiving: “I know thee, 
that thou art got an hard master, exacting of me duties which I have 
no power to discharge, but thou attemperest thy law to my strength, 
and at no time imposest upon me a heavier burden than thou at that 
very time makeet me able to bear.” In a different mood, when this 
same man is thinking of the future, foreseeing his temptations to an 
easily besetting sin, shuddering at the danger of committing it, dread- 
ing the results of a proud reliance on his own virtue, he becomes im- 
portunate for aid from above, and pours out his entreaty, with not one 
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abating clause: “I am nothing and less than nothing; I have no 
power to refrain from the sin which tempts me: help, Lord, help; 
for thou increasest strength to him who hath no might.” But in etill 
another mood, when the same man is thinking of the past, weeping 
over the fact that he has now indulged in the very crime which be 
feared, resisting every inducement to apologize for it, blaming bimeelf, 
himself alone, himself deeply for so ungrateful, unreasonable, inexcas- 
able an act, he makes the unmitigated confession, with his hand upon 
his heart, he dares not qualify his acknowledgment: “I could have 
avoided that sin which I preferred to commit; woe is me, for I have 
not done as well as I might have done; if I had been as holy as I had 
power to be, then had I been perfect; and if I say I have been per 
fect, that shall prove me perverse.” Thus when looking backward, 
the sensitive Christian insists upon his competency to perform an act, 
and fears that a denial of it would banish his penitence for transgres- 
sion; but when looking forward, he insists upon his incompetency to 
perform the same act, and fears that a denial of this would weaken 
his feeling of dependence on God. Without a syllable of abatement, 
he now makes a profession, and then recalls it as thus unqualified, after- 
ward reiterates his once recalled avowal, and again retracts what he 
had once and again repeated. It is the oscillating language of the 
emotions which, like the strings of an olian harp, vibrate in unison 
with the varying winds. It is nature in her childlike simplicity, 
that prompts the soul when swayed in opposing directions by dissim 
lar thoughfs, to vent itself in these antagonistic phrases awakening the 
intenser interest by their very antagonism. What if they do, whes 
unmodified, contradict each other? An impassioned heart recoils from 
a contradiction, no more than the war-horse of Job starts back from 
the battle-field. 

The reason, however, being that circumspect power which looks 
before and after and to either side, does not allow that of these con 
flicting statements, each can be true save ina qualified seme. It 
therefore seeks out some principle which will combine these two ex- 
tremes, as a magnet its opposite poles ; some principle which will ree 
tify one of these discrepant expressions by explaining it into an essential 
agreement with the other. And the principle, I think, which restores 
this harmony, is the comprehensive one, that man with no extraordi- 
nary aid from Divine grace is obstinate, undeviating, unrelenting, pet 
severing, dogged, fully set in those wayward preferences which are 
an abuse of his freedom. His unvaried wrong choices imply a fall, 
unremitted, natural power of choosing right. The emotive theology 
therefore, when it affirms this power, is correct both in matter and 
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style ; bat when it denies this power, it uses the language of empha- 
sis, of impression, of intensity ; it means the certainty of wrong pre- 
ference by declaring the inability of right; and in its vivid use 
of cannot for will not is accurate in its substance though not in its 
form. Yet even here, it is no more at variance with the intellectual 
theology than with itself, and the discordance, being one of letter 
rather than of spirit, is removed by an explanation which makes the 
eloquent style of the feelings at one with the more definite style of the 
reason.! 

Bat I am asked, “Do you not thus explain away the language of 
the emotions? No. The contradictoriness, the literal absurdity is 
explained out of it, but the language is not explained away; for even 
when dissonant with the precise truth, it has a significancy more pro- 
foand than can be pressed home upon the heart by any exact defini- 
tions. Do you not make it a mere flourish of rhetoric? I am asked 
again. It is no flourish; it is the utterance that comes welling up from 
the depths of our moral nature, and is too earnest to wait for the 
niceties of logic. It is the breathing out of an emotion which will 
not stop for the accurate measurement of its words, but leaves them to 
be qualified by the good sense of men. 

If, however, this language be not exactly true, I am further asked, 
how can it move the heart? We are so made as to be moved by it. 
It is an ultimate law of our being, that a vivid conception affects us 
by inspiring a momentary belief in the thing which is conceived. 
Bat, the objector continues, can the soul be favorably influenced by 
that which it regards as hyperbolical? Hyperbolical! What is 
hyperbolical? Who calls this language an exaggeration of the truth ? 
If interpreted by the letter, it does indeed transcend the proper 
bounds ; but if interpreted as it is meant, as it is felt, it falls far short 
of them. To the eye of a child the moon’s image in the diorama may 
appear larger than the real moon in the heavens, but not to the mind 
of a philoeopher. The literal doctrines of theology are too vast for 
complete expression by man, and our intensest words are but a distant 
approximation to that language, which forms the new song that the 
redeemed in heaven sing; language which is unutterable in this in- 
fantile state of our being, and in comparison with which our so-called 
extravagances are but feeble and tame diminotives. 

Astronomers have recommended, that in order to feel the grandeur 
of the stellary system we mentally reduce the scale on which it is 
made ; that we imagine our earth to be only a mile in diameter, and 
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the other globes to be proportionally lessened in their size and in their 
distances from each other ; for the real greatness of the heavens dis- 
oourages our very attempt to impress our hearts by them, and we are 
the more affected by sometimes narrowing our conceptions of what 
we cannot at the best comprehend. On the same principle, Christiana 
moralists have advised us not always to dilate our minds in reaching 
efter the extreme boundaries of a doctrine, but often to draw in our 
contemplations, to lower the doctrine for a time, to bring our intellect 
down in order to discern the practical truth more clearly, to humble 
our views in order that they may be at last exalted, to stoop low in 
order to pick up the keys of knowledge ;— and is this a way of exag- 
gerating the truth? We do err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the 
power of God, if we imagine that when for example he says, the 
enemies that touch his saints “touch the apple of his eye,” and “he 
will lift up an ensign to the nations from far and will hiss anto them 
from the ends of the earth,” he uses a mere hyperbole. No. Such 
anthropopathical words are the most expressive which the debili- 
tated heart of his oriental people would appreciate, but they fail of 
making a full disclosure, they are only the foreshadowings of the 
truths which lie behind them. These refined, spiritual truths, the im 
tellect goes round about and surveys, but is too faint for graphically 
delineating, and it gives up the attempt to the imagination, and this 
many-sided faculty multiplies symbol after symbol, bringing one image 
for one feature, and another image for another feature, and hovers 
over the feeble emotions of the heart, and strives to win them out 
from their dull repose, even as ‘the eagle stirreth up ber nest, and flut- 
tereth over her young, and spreadeth abroad her wings, and taketh up 
her little ones, and beareth them on her out-stretched pinions.’ Into more 
susceptible natures than ours the literal verities of God will penetrate 
far deeper than, even when shaped in their most pungent forms, they 
will pierce into our obdurate hearts. So lethargic are we, that we 
often yield no answering sensibilities to intellectual statements of 
doctrine ; so weak are we, that such passionate appeals as are best 
accommodated to our phlegmatic temper are after all no more than 
dilutions of the truth, as “seen of angels ;” and still so fond are we 
of harmony with ourselves, that we must explain these diluted repre- 
sentations into unison with the intellectual statements which, how- 
ever unimpressive, are yet the most authoritative.! 

We are now prepared for our fourth remark,— the theology of the 
intellect and that of feeling tend to keep each other within the sphere 
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for which they were respectively designed, and in which they are fitted 
to improve the character. Both of them have precisely the same sphere 
with regard to many truths, but not with regard to all. When an intel- 
lectual statement is transferred to the province of emotion, it often ap- 
pears chilling, lifeless; and when a passionate phrase is transferred to 
the dogmatic province, it often appears grotesque, unintelligible, abeurd. 
Many expressions of sentiment are what they ought to be, if kept where 
they ought to be; but a narrow creed displaces and thus spoils them. 
It often becomes licentious or barbarous, by stiffening into prosaic state- 
ments the free descriptions which the Bible gives of the kindliness or 
the wrath of God. The very same words are allowed in one relation, 
but condemned in a different one, because in the former they do, but 
in the latter do not harmonize with the sensibilities which are at the 
time predominant. When we are enthusiastic in extolling the gene- 
Tosity of divine love, we feel no need of modifying our proclamation 
that God desires all men to be saved, and in these uninquisitive moods 
we have no patience with the query which occupies our more studious 
hours, “ whether he desire this good all things, or only itself considered.” 
Often, though not in every instance, the solid philosophy of doctrine, 
descending into an exhortation, makes it cumbrous and heavy ; and as 
often the passionate forms of appeal, when they claim to be literal truth, 
embarrass the intellect until they are repelled by it into the circle dis- 
tinctively allotted them. 

At the time when the words were uttered, there could not be a more 
melting address than, “If I, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet;” but when this touching 
sentiment is interpreted as a legal exaction, an argument for a Mora- 
vian or Romish ceremony, its poetic elegance is petrified into a pro- 
saic blunder. There are moments in the stillness of our communion 
service, when we feel that our Lord is with us, when the bread and the 
wine so enliven our conceptions of his body and blood as, according to 
the law of vivid conception, to bring them into our ideal presence, and 
to make us demand the saying, as more pertinent and fit than any other, 
‘This ts my body, this ts my blood.’ But no sooner are these phrases 
tranemuted from hearty utterances into intellectual judgments, than they 
merge their beautiful rhetoric into an absurd logic, and are at once re- 
pulsed by a sound mind into their pristine sphere. So there is a depth 
of significance which our superficial powers do not fathom, in the lamen- 
tation : “ Behold ! I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” This will always remain the passage for the outflow of 
his grief, whose fountains of penitence are broken up. The channel is 
worn too deep into the affections to be easily changed. Let the schools 
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reason about it just as, and as long as they please. Let them condemn it 
as indecorous, or false, or absurd, and the man who utters it as unrea- 
sonable, fanatical, bigoted. Let them challenge him for his meaning, 
and insist with the rigidness of the judge of Shylock, that he weigh out 
the import of every word, every syllable, no more, no less: — they do 
not move him one hair’s breadth. He stands where he stood before, 
and where he will stand until disenthralled from the body. “My meaa- 
ing,” he says, “is exact enough for me, too exact for my repose of con- 
science ; and I care just now for no proof clearer than this: “ Behold! 
I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
Here, on my heart the burden lies, and I feel that I am vile, a man of 
unclean lips, and dwell amid a people of unclean lips, and I went astray 
as soon as I was born, and am of a perverse, rebellious race, and there is 
a tide swelling within me and around me, and moving me on to actual 
transgression, and it is stayed by none of my unaided efforts, and all ite 
billows roll over me, and I am so troubled that I cannot speak ; and I 
am not content with merely saying that I am a transgressor; I long to 
heap infinite upon infinite, and crowd together all forms of self-reproach, 
for I am clad in sin as with a garment, I devour it as a sweet morsel, I 
breathe it, I live it, 1 am sin. My hands are stained with it, my feet 
are swift in it, all my bones are out of joint with it, my whole body is 
of tainted origin, and of death in its influence and end; and here is my 
definition and here is my proof, and, definition or no definition, proof 
or no proof, here I plant myself, and here I stay, for this is my feel- 
ing, and it comes up from the depths of an overflowing heart : 
“Behold! Iwas shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
— But when a theorist seizes at such living words as these, and puts 
them into his vice, and straightens or crooks them into the dogma, that 
man is blamable before he chooses to do wrong; deserving of punish- 
ment for the involuntary nature which he has never consented to gratify; 
really sinful before he actually sins, then the language of emotion, forced 
from its right place and treated as if it were a part of a nicely measured 
syllogism, hampers and confuses his reasonings, until it is given back 
to the use for which it was first intended, and from which it never ought 
to have been diverted.1_ When men thus Jose their sensitiveness to the 
discriminations between the style of judgment and that of feeling, and 
when they force the latter into the province of the former, they become 
prone to undervalue the conscience, and to be afraid of philosophy, 
and to shudder at the axioms of common sense, and to divorce faith 
from reason, to rely on church government rather than on fraternal 
discussion. 





1 See Note G at the end of the Discourse. 
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It is this crossing of one kind of theology into the province of another 
kind differing from the first mainly in fashion and contour, which mars 
either the eloquence or else the doctrine of the pulpit. The massive 
speculations of the metaphysician sink down into his expressions of 
feeling and make him appear cold-hearted, while the enthusiasm of 
the impulsive divine ascends and effervesces into his reasonings and 
causes him both to appear, and to be, what our Saxon idiom so reprov- 
ingty styles him, hot-headed. There are intellectual critics ready to 
exclude from our psalms and hymns all such stanzas as are not accurate 
expressions of dogmatic truth. Forgetting that the effort at precision 
often mars the freeness of song, they would condemn the simple- 
hearted bard to joint his metaphors into a syllogism, and to sing asa 
logician tries to sing. In the same spirit, they would expurgate the 
Paradise Lost of all phrases which are not in keeping with our chemi- 
eal or geological discoveries. But it is against the laws of our sensi- 
tive nature to square the effusions of poesy by the scales, compasses 
and plumb-lines of the intellect. The imagination is not to be used 
as a dray horse for carrying the lumber of the schools through the 
gardens of the Muses. There are also poetical critics who imagine 
that the childlike breathings of our psalmody are the exact measures, 
the literal exponents of truth, and that every doctrine is false . which 
cannot be transported with its present bodily shape into a sacred lyric. 
Bat this is as shallow an idea of theology as it is a mechanical, spirit- 
less, vapid conception of poetry. If this be true, then my real belief 
is, that ‘ God came from Teman and the Holy One from Mount Paran ; 
that he did ride upon his horses and chariots of salvation; the moun- 
tains saw him and they trembled; the sun and the moon stood still; 
at the light of his arrows they went and the shining of his glittering 
spear ; he did march through the land in indignation, he did thresh 
the heathen in anger.’ And if this be the language of a creed, then 
not only is the suggestion of Dr. Arnold! a right one that ‘in public 
worship a symbol of faith should be used as a triumphal hymn of 
thanksgiviving, and be chanted rather than read,’ but such is the 
original and proper use of such a symbol at all times. And if this be 
true, then I shall not demur at phrases in a Confession of Faith, over 
which, in my deliberate perusal, I stagger and am at my wit’s end. 
Wrap me in mediaeval robes; place me under the wide-spreading 
arches of a cathedral; let the tide of melody from the organ float along 
the columns that branch out like the trees of the forest over my head ; 
then bring to mea creed written in illuminated letters, its history 
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redolent of venerable associations, its words fragrant with the devotion 
of my fathers, who lived and died familiar with them ; its syllables all 
of solemn and goodly sound, and bid me cantilate its phrases to the 
inspired notes of minstrelsy, my eye in a fine phrensy rolling, and I ask 
no questions for conscience’ sake. I am ready to believe what i 
placed before me. I look beyond the antique words, to the spirit of 
some great truth that lingers somewhere around them; and in this 
nebulous view, I believe the creed with my heart. I may be even 80 
rapt in enthusiasm as to believe it because it asserts what is impossible. 
Ask me not to prove it,—I am in no mood for proof. Try not to 
reason me out of it,— reasoning does me no good. Call not for my 
precise meaning, —I have not viewed it in that light. I have not 
taken the creed so much as the creed has taken me, and carried me 
away in my feelings to mingle with the piety of by-gone generations. 
— But can it be that this is the only, or the primitive, or the right 
idea of a symbol of faith? For thts have logicians exhausted their 
subtleties, and martyrs yielded up the ghost, disputing and dying for a 
song? No. A creed, if true to its original end, should be in sober 
prose, should be understood as it means, and should mean what it says, 
should be drawn out with a discriminating, balancing judgment, so as 
to need no allowance for its freedom, no abatement of its force, and 
should not be expressed in antiquated terms lest men regard its spirit 
as likewise obsolete. It belongs to the province of the analyzing, 
comparing, reasoning intellect ; and if it leave this provimee for the 
sake of intermingling the phrases of an impassioned heart, it confuses 
the soul, it awakens the fancy and the feelings to disturb the judgment, 
it sets a believer at variance with himself by perplexing his reason 
with metaphors and his imagination with logic; it raises feuds in the 
church by crossing the temperaments of men, and taxing one party to 
demonstrate similes, another to feel inspired by abstractions. Hence 
the logomachy which has always characterized the defence of such 
creeds. The intellect, no less than the heart, being out of its element, 
wanders through dry places, seeking rest and finding none. Men 
are thus made uneasy with themselves and therefore acrimonious against 
each other; the imaginative zealot does not apprehend the philosophi- 
cal explanation, and the philosopher does not sympathize with the 
imaginative style of the symbol ; and as they misunderstand each other, 
they feel their weakness, and “to be weak is miserable,” and misery 
not only loves but also makes company, and thus they sink their coa- 
troversy into a contention and their dispute into a quarrel; nor will 
they ever find peace until they confine their intellect to its rightful 
sphere and understand it according to what it says, and their feeling 
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te sfs province and interpret its language according to what it means, 
rendering unto poetry the things that are designed for poetry, and unto 
prose what belongs to prose. 

The last clause of our fourth proposition is, that the theology of 
intellect and that of feeling tend to keep each other within the sphere 
in which they are fitted to improve the character.! So far as any 
statement is hurtful, it parts with one sign of its truth. In itself or in 
its relations it must be inaccurate, whenever it is not congenial with 
the feelings awakened by the Divine Spirit. The practical utility, 
then, of any theological representations is one criterion of their pro- 
priety. Judged by this test, many fashionable forms of statement will 
sooner or later be condemned. Half of the truth is often a falsehood 
as it is impressed on the feelings ; not always, however, for sometimes 
it has the good, the right influence, and iscraved by the sensibilities which 
ean bear no more. The heart of man is contracted, therefore loves 
individual views, dreads the labor of that long-continued expansion 
which is needed for embracing the comprehensive system. Hence ita 
individualizing processes must be superintended by the judgment and 
eonscience, which forbid that the attention be abeorbed by any one 
aspect of a doctrine at the time when another aspect would be more 
useful. Ifthe wrong half of a truth be applied instead of the right, or 
if either be mistaken for the whole, the sensibilities are mal-treated, and 
they endure an evil of which the musician’s rude and unskilful handling 
of his harp, gives but a faint echo. The soul may be compared toa 
complicated instrument which becomes vocal in praise of its Maker 
when it is pied with varying powers, now with a gradual and then 
with a sudden contact, here with a delicate stroke and there with a 
hard assault; but when the rough blow comes where should have been - 
the gentle touch, the equipoise of its parts is destroyed, and the harp 
of thousand strings all meant for harmony, wounds the ear with a 
harsh and grating sound. The dissonance of pious feeling, with the 
mere generalities of speculation or with any misapplied fragments of 
truth, tends to confine them within their appropriate, which is their 
useful sphere. In this light, we discern the neceasity of right feeling. 
as a guide to the right proportions of faith. Here we see our respon- 
sibility for our religious belief. Here we are impressed by the fact, 
that much of our probation relates to our mode of shaping and coloring 
the doctrines of theology. Here also we learn the value of the Bible in 
unfolding the suitable adaptations of truth, and in illustrating their utility, 
which is, on the whole, so decisive a touchstone of their correctness. 


' In consequence of the length of the Discourse, this paragraph and that which 
fellows it, were omitted in the delivery. 
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When our earthly hopes are too buoyant we are reminded ‘ that one 
event happeneth to all,’ and “ that a man hath no preéminence above & 
beast ;” but such a repressing part of a comprehensive fact is not suited 
to the sensual and sluggish man who needs rather, as he is directed, to 
see his ‘life and immortality brought to light.’ When we are elated 
with pride we are told that “ man is a worm ;” but this abasing part of 
@ great doctrine should not engross the mind of him who despises his 
race, and who is therefore bidden to think of man as ‘crowned with 
glory and honor.’ If tempted to make idols of our friends, we are met 
by the requisition to ‘hate a brother, sister, father and mother ;’ bat 
these are not the most fitting words for him who loves to persecute his 
opposers, and who requires rather to be asked, “ He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” In one state of feeling we are stimulated to “work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling,” but in a different state we are 
encouraged to be neither anxious nor fearful, but to “rejoice in the 
Lord always.” I believe in the “final perseverance” of all who have 
been once renewed, for not only does the generalizing intellect gather 
up this doctrine from an induction of various inspired words, but the 
heart also is comforted by it in the hour of dismal foreboding. Yet 
when I wrest this truth from its designed adjustments, and misuse it in 
quieting the fears of men who are instigated to ‘count the blood of the 
covenant wherewith they were sanctified an unholy thing,’ I am startled 
by the threat that ‘ if they shall fall away, it will be impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance.’ This threat was not designed, like the 
promise of preserving grace, to console the disconsolate, nor was that 
promise designed like this threat, to alarm the presumptuous. Let 
- mot the two appeals cross each other. My judgment, and, in some 
lofty views in which I need to be held up by the Divine Spirit lest I 
fall, my feelings also are unsatisfied without the biblical announcement 
that “the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart ;” but at my incipient incli- 
nation to pervert these words into an excuse for sin, or a denial of my 
entire freedom, or of my Maker’s justice or tenderness, I regard them 
asa “form of sound words” from which my depravity has expelled 
their spirit, and I flee for safety to the other words, which are a com- 
plement to the first, that “ Pharaoh hardened his own heart.” When 
even a Puritan bishop is inflated with his vain conceits, it is perilous 
for him to concentrate his feelings upon the keys with which he is to 
open or shut the door of heaven. Such a man should oftener tremble 
lest having been a servant of servants here, he be cast away hereafter. 
But with a melancholic though faithful pastor, this application of 
Scriptures may be reversed. We delight in the thought, that he who 
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hath made everything beautiful in its season, who sendeth dew upon 
the earth when it has been heated by the sun, — and again, when it has 
been parched by drought, sendeth rain; who draweth the curtains of 
darkness around us when the eye is tired of the bright heavens, and 
irradiates the vision when the night has become wearisome; who inter- 
mingleth calm with tempest and parteth the clouds of an April day 
for the passage of the sun’s rays, — hath also adopted a free, exuberant, 
refreshing method of imparting truth to the soul; giving us a series of 
revelations flexile and pliant, flitting across the mental vision with 
changeful hues, ever new, ever appropriate, not one of its words retain- 
ing its entire usefulness when removed from its fit junctions, not one 
of them being susceptible of a change for the better in the exigency 
when it was uttered, but each being “a word spoken in due season, 
how good is it.” 

There is a kind of conjectural doctrine, which in the Swedenborgian 
and Millenarian fancies is carried to a ruinous excess, but which within, 
not beyond the limit of its practical utility may be either justified or 
excused. Our feelings, for example, impel us to believe that we are 
compassed about with some kind of superior and ever wakeful intelli- 
gence. To meet this demand of the heart, Paganism has filled the 
air with divinities, but a wiser forecast has revealed to us the omni- 
presence of an all-comprehending mind. Still our restless desires 
would be sometimes gratified by a livelier representation of the spiritual 
existence around us, and accordingly in the more than paternal com- 
passion of Jehovah, he maketh his angels ministering spirits, sent forth 
to attend upon the heirs of salvation, and to animate our spiritual 
atmosphere with a quick movement. But even yet, there are times 
when the heart of man would be glad of something more than even 
these cheering revelations. We are comforted with the thought that 
oar deceased companions still mingle with us, and aid us in our strug- 
gies to gain their purity, and that, after we have left the world to which 
thus far we have been so unprofitable, we shall be qualified by our 
hard discipline here, for more effective ministries to those who will 
remain in this scene of toil. Such a belief however is not one which 
the reason, left to itself, would fortify by other than the slightest hints. 
It is a belief prompted by the affections, and the indulgence in it is 
allowed by the intelleetual powers no farther than it consoles and 
enlivens the spirit which is wearied with its earthly strife. If we 
begin to think more of friends who visit us from heaven than of Him 
who always abideth faithful around and over and within us, if we begin 
to seareh out witty inventions and to invoke the aid of patronizing 
eatats, if wo imagine that sbe who onee kept all her child’s sayings in 
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her heart will now lay up in her motherly remembrance the Ave 
Marias of all who bless her image, then we push an innocent conjec- 
ture into the sphere of a harmful falsehood. The intellectual theology 
recognizes our felt need of a tenderness in the supervision which is 
exercised over us, but instead of meeting this necessity by picturing 
forth the love of one who after all may forget her very infant, it proves 
that we are ever enveloped in the sympathies of Him who will 
vot give away to his saints the glory of answering our feeble prayers. 
The intellectual theology does indeed recognize our felt want of a 
Mediator, through whose friendly offices we may gain access to the 
pure, invisible, sovereign, strict lawgiver. But instead of an unearthly 
being canonized for his austere virtues, it gives us him who ate with 
sinners, who called around him fishermen rather than princes, and 
lodged with a tax-gatherer instead of the Roman governor, so as to 
remind us that he is not ashamed to call us brethren. Where men 
looked for a taper, it gives a light shining as the day, and hides the 
stars by the effulgence of the sun; where they looked for a friend it 
gives a Redeemer, where for a helper, a Saviour, where for hope, faith. 
It takes away in order to add more, thwarts a desire so as to give a 
fruition. It not so much unclothes as clothes upon, and swallows up 
our wish for patron saints in the brotherly sympathies of him who ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. 

In conclusion allow me to observe, that in some aspects our theme 
suggests a melancholy, in others a cheering train of thought. It grieves 
us by disclosing the ease with which we may slide into grave errors. 
Sach errors have arisen from so simple a cause as that of confounding 
poetry with prose. Men whose reasoning instinct has absorbed their 
delicacy of taste, have treated the language of a sensitive heart as if it 
were the guarded and wary style of the intellect. Intent on the sign 
more than on the thing signified, they have transubstantiated the 
living, spiritual truth into the very emblems which were designed to 
portray it. In the Bible there are pleasing hints of many things which 
were never designed to be doctrines, such as the literal and proper 
necessity of the will, passive and physical sin, baptismal regeneration, 
clerical absolution, the literal imputation of guilt to the innocent, tran- 
substantiation, eternal generation and procession. In that graceful 
volume, these metaphors bloom as the flowers of the field; there they 
tol not neither do they spin. But the schoolman has transplanted 
them to the rude exposure of logic; here they are frozen up, their 
fragrance is gone, their juices evaporated, and their withered leaves 
are preserved as specimens of that which in its rightful place surpassed 
the glory of the wisest sage. Or, if I may change the illustration, I 
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would say that these ideas, as preeented in the Bible, are like oriental 
kings and nobles, moving about in their free, flowing robes, but in 
many a scholastic system they are like the embalmed bodies of those . 
ancient lords, their spirits fled, their eyes, which once had speculation 
in them, now lack lustre; they are dry bones, exceeding dry. Nota 
few technical terms in theology are rhetorical beauties stiffened into 
logical perplexities; the exquisite growths of the imagination pressed 
and dried into the matter of a syllogism in Barbara. Many who dis- 
card their literal meaning retain the words out of reverence to antique 
fashions, out of an amiable fondness for keeping the nomenclature of 
science unbroken, just as the modern astronomer continues to classify 
the sweet stars of Heaven under the constellations of the Dragon and 
the Great Bear.! . 

In this and in still other aspects our theme opens into more cheering 
views. It reveals the identity in the essence of many systems which are 
run in scientific or aesthetic moulds unlike each other. The full influence 
of it would do more than any World’sConvention,in appeasing the jealous- 
jes of those good men who build their faith on Jesus Christ as the chief 
corner-stone, and yet are induced, by unequal measures of genius and 
culture, to give different shapes to structures of the same material. 
There are indeed kinds of theology which cannot be reconciled with 
each other. There is a life, a soul, a vitalizing spirit of truth, which must 
never be relinquished for the sake of peace even with an angel. There 
is (I know that you will allow me to express my opinion,) a line of sepa- 
ration which cannot be crossed between those systems which insert, 
and those which omit the doctrine of justification by faith in the sacri- 
fice of Jesus. This is the doctrine which blends in itself the theology 
of intellect and that of feeling, and which can no more be struck out | 
from the moral, than the sun from the planetary system. Here the 
mind and the heart, like justice and mercy, meet and embrace each 
other ; and here is found the specific and ineffaceable difference between 
the Gospel and every other system. But among those who admit the 
atoning death of Christ as the organific principle of their faith, there 
are differences, some of them more important, but many far less impor- 
tant, than they seem to be. One man prefers a theology of the judg- 
ment; a second, that of the imagination ; a third, that of the heart ; 
one adjusts his faith to a lymphatic, another to a sanguine, and still an- 
other to a choleric temperament. Yet the subject matter of these hete- 
rogeneous configurations may often be one and the same, having for its 
nucleus the same cross, with the formative influence of which all is safe. 


1 See Note H. at the end of the Discourse. 
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Sometimes the intellectual divine has been denouneed as unfeeling by 
the rude and coarse preacher, who in his turn has been condemned as 
vulgar or perhaps irreverent by the intellectual divine ; while the one 
has meant to insinuate into the select few who listened to him, the very 
substance of the doctrine which the other has stoutly and almost lite- 
rally snculcated into the multitades by which he was thronged. The 
hard polemic has shown us only his visor and his coat of mail, while 
beneath his iron armor has been often cherished a theology of the gen- 
tle and humane affections. Dogmas of the most revolting shape have no 
sooner been cast into the alembic of a regenerated heart, than their more 
jagged angles have been melted away. We are cheered with a belief, 
that in the darkest ages hundreds and thousands of unlettered men felt 
an influence which they could not explain, the influence of love attracting 
to itself the particles of truth that lay scattered along the symbols and 
echolastic forms of the church. The great mass of believers have never 
embraced the metaphysical refinements of creeds, useful as these refine- 
ments are ; but have singled out and fastened upon and held firm those 
cardinal truths, which the Bible has lifted up and turned over in so many 
different lights, as to make them the more conspicuous by their very alter- 
nations of figure and hue. The true history of doctrine is to be studied 
not in the technics, but in the spirit of the church. In unnumbered cases, 
the real faith of Christians has been purer than their written statements 
of it. Men, women, and children have often decided aright when doctors 
have disagreed, and doctors themselves have often felt aright when they 
have reasoned amiss. “In my heart,” said a tearful German, “I am a 
Christian,while in my head I am a philosopher.” Many who now dis- 
pute for an erroneous creed have, we trust, a richer belief imbedded in 
their inmost love. There are discrepant systems of philosophy pervading 
the sermons of different evangelical ministers, but often the rays of light 
which escape from these systems are so reflected and refracted, while 
passing through the atmosphere between the pulpit and the pews, as to 
end in producing about the same image upon the retina of every eye. 
Not seldom are the leaders of sects in a real variance when the people, 
who fill up the sects, know not why they are cut off from their brethren, 
and the people may strive in words while they agree in the thing, and 
their judgments may differ in the thing while their hearts are at one. 
Thus divided against itself, thus introverting itself, thus multiform 
in its conceptions, so quick to seize at a truth as held up in one way, 
and spurn at it as held up in another, s0 marvellous in its tact for de- 
composing its honest belief, disowning with the intellect what it em- 
braces with the affections, so much more versatile in regulating its 
merely inward processes than in directing the motions of an equilibrist, 
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thus endoed with an elastic energy more than Protean,— thus great is 
the soul, for the immense capabilities of which Christ died. Large- 
minded, then, and large-hearted must be the minister, having all the 
sensibility of a woman without becoming womanish, and all the per- 
spicacity of a logician without being merely logical, having that philoso- 
phy which detects the substantial import of the heart’s phrases, and 
having that emotion which invests philosophy with its proper life,— so 
wise and so good must the minister be, who applies to a soul of these 
variegated sensibilities the truth, which may wind itself into them all, 
as through a thousand pores ; that truth, which God himself has matched 
to our nicest and moet delicate springs of action, and which, so highly 
does he honor our nature, he has interposed by miracles for the sake 
of revealing in his written word; that word, which by its interchange 
of styles all unfolding the same idea, by its liberal construction of forms 
all enclosing the same spirit, prompts us to argue more for the broad 
central principles, and to wrangle less for the side, the party aspects of 
truth; that word, which ever pleases in order to instruct, and instructs 
in such divers ways in order to impress divers minds, and by all means 
to save some. Through the influence of such a Bible upon such a soul, 
and under the guidance of Him who gave the one and made the other, 
we do hope and believe, that the intellect will yet be enlarged so as to 
gather up all the discordant representations of the heart and employ 
them as the complements, or embellishments, or emphases of the whole 
truth; thatthe heart will be so expanded and refined as to sympathize 
with the most subtile abstractions of the intellect; that many various 
forms of faith will yet be blended into a consistent knowledge, like the 
colors in a single ray ; and thus will be ushered in the reign of the 
Prince of peace, when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, when the 
body shall no more hang as a weight upon the soul, and the soul no 
longer wear upon its material frame-work, when the fancy shall wait up- 
on rather than trifle with the judgment, and the judgment shall not be 
called as now to restrain the fancy, when the passions shall clarify rather 
than darken the reasoning powers, and the conscience shall not be sum- 
moned as now to curb the passions, when the intellect shall believe, not 
without the heart, nor against the heart, but wth the heart unto salvation ; 
and the soul, being one with itself, shall also be one with all the saints, 
in adoring one Lord, cherishing one faith, and being buried in one bap- 
tism ; and when we who are united unto Christ on earth, he dwelling 
in us and we in him, shall, in answer to his last prayer for us, be made 
perfect with him in God. 
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Nors A. Page 535. 

This reasoning is valid only on the supposition that our Saviour died for all men. 
—One of Mr. Symington’s arguments for the doctrine that Christ made his atone- 
ment for a part only, not the whole of the race, is derived, singular as it may ap- 
pear, from the “rectitude of the divine character.” He says in his Treatise 
on the Atonement, Part I. Sect. XI. 4 Il. 2: “The supreme Being gives te 
every one his due. This principle cannot be violated in a single instance. 
He cannot, according to this, either remit sin without satisfaction, or punish 
sin where satisfaction for it has been received. The one is as inconsistent 
with perfect equity as the other. Ifthe punishment for sin has been borne, the 
remission of the offence follows of course. The principles of rectitude suppose 
this, nay peremptorily demand it; justice could not be satisfied without it. Agree- 
ably to this reasoning it follows, that the death of Christ being s legal satisfaction 
for sin, all for whom he died must enjoy the remission of their offences. It is as 
much at variance with strict justice or equity, that any for whom Christ has given 
satisfaction should continue under condemnation, as that they should have been 
delivered from guilt without a satisfaction being given for them at all. Bat it is 
adinitted, that all are not delivered from the punishment of sin, that there are many 
who perish in final condemnation. We are therefore compelled to infer, that for 
such no satisfaction has been given to the claims of infinite justice —no atone- 
ment has been made. If this is denied, the monstrous impossibility must be 
maintained, that the infallible ju..lge refuses to remit the punishment of some for 
whose offences he has received a full compensation ; that he finally condemns 
some the price of whose deliverance from condemnation has been paid to him ; 
that, with regard to the sins of some of mankind, he seeks satisfaction in their per- 
sonal punishment after having obtained satisfaction for them in the sufferings of 
Christ; that is to say, that an infinitely righteous God takes double payment for 
the same debt, double satisfaction for the same offence, first from the surety, and 
then from those for whom the surety stood bound. It is needless to add that these 
conclusions are revolting to every right feeling of equity, and must be totally in- 
applicable to the procedure of Him who ‘ loveth righteousness and hateth wickedness.’ 

Mr. Symington’s inferences in this paragraph are correct, if his premises are to be 
understood as intellectual statements of the truth. But Dr. Jonathan Edwards (in 
his Works, Vol. II. p. 26) teaches us that “ Christ has not in the literal and proper 
sense paid the debt for us;” that this expression and others similar to it are 
‘“‘ metaphorical expressions, and therefore not literally and exactly true.” He says 
further (Works, Vol. II. p. 48) concerning distributive justice, that it “is not at all 
satisfied by the death of Christ. But general justice to the Deity and to the ani- 
verse is satisfied.” A similar remark he appends with regard to the satisfaction 
of the law. See also Andrew Fuller's Works, Vol. IV. pp. 92—100. Ist Am. Ed. 
. A true representation seems to be, that although Christ has not literally paid 
the debt of sinners, nor literally borne their punishment, nor satisfied the legislative 
or the remunerative justice of God in any such sense or degree as itself to make it 
obliyatory on him to save any sinners ; yet the atonement has such a relation to the 
whole moral government of God, as to make it consistent with the honor of his 
legislative and retributive justice to save all men, and to make it essential to the 
highest honor of his benevolence or general justice to renew and save some. 
Therefore it satisties the law and justice of God so far and in such a sense, as to ren- 
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der it proper for him not only to give many temporal favors, but also to offer sal- 
vation to all men, bestow it upon all who will accept it, and cause those to accept it, 
for whom the interests of the universe allow him to interpose his regenerating grace. 


Note B. Page 540. 

It has already been explained, that the theology of the intellect, is the system 
which recommends itself to a dispassionate and unprejudiced mind as true, and 
the present discourse has no direct and prominent reference to the various forms 
of iztellectual theology which, in the view of such a mind, are false. It has also 
been explained, that the theology of the heart is the collection of statements which 
recommend themselves to the healthy moral feelings as right, and the present dis 
eourse has no direct and prominent reference to the various forms of representa- 
tion which are suggested by and suited to the diseased, the perverted moral feel- 
ings. One of the most graphic descriptions of a theology which is neither of a sound 
intellect nor sound heart, but is alike impervious to argument, reckless of con- 
sequences, and dependent on an ill-balanced state of the sensibilities, may be 
found in the following Letter to Dr. Henry Ware, Jr. That calm reasoner had 
published a sermon in opposition to some injurious sentiments which had been re- 
cently propounded at Cambridge, and in acknowledging the receipt of the sermon, 
the advocate of those sentiments replied :— If your discourse “ assnils any doc- 
trines of mine, — perbaps I am not so quick to see it as writers generally, — cer 
tainly I did not feel any disposition to depart from my habitual contentment, that 
you should say your thought, whilst I say mine. 

“T believe I must tell you what I think of my new position. It strikes me very 
oddly, that good and wise men at Cambridge and Boston should think of raising me 
into an object of criticism. I have always been,—from my very incapacity of method- 
ical writing, — ‘a chartered libertine,’ free to worship and free to rail, — lucky when 
Icould make make myself understood, but never esteemed near enough to the insti- 
tutions and mind of society to deserve the notice of the masters of literature and 
religion. I have appreciated fully the advantages of my position; for I well know, 
that there is no scholar less willing or less able to be a polemic. I could not give 
account of myself if challenged. I could not possibly give you one of the ‘ argu- 
ments’ you cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine of mine stands. For I do not 
know what arguments mean, in reference to any expression of a thought. I de- 
light in telling what I think ; but if you ask me how I dare say so, or, why it is so, 
I am the most helpless of mortal men. I do not even see, that either of these ques- 
tions admits of an answer. So that, in the present droll posture of my affairs, 
when I see myself suddenly raised into the importance of a heretic, I am very un- 
easy when I advert to the supposed duties of such a personage, who is to make 
good his thesis against all comers. 

“T certainly shall do no suchthing. I shall read what you and other good men 
write, as I have always done, — glad when you speak my thoughts, and skipping 
the page that bas nothing forme. I shall go on, just as before, seeing whatever I 
can, and telling what I sce; and, I suppose, with the same fortune that has hitherto 
attended me; the joy of finding, that my abler and better brothers, who work with 
the sympathy of society, loving and beloved, do now and then unexpectedly con- 
firm my perceptions, and find my nonsense is only their own thought in motley. 
And so I am your affectionate servant, R. W. Emerson.” 

One of the amazing mal-adjustments in human life, is that in which a pious 
man has such idiosyncracies, or has been so mis-educated as to believe in a false 
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intellectual system, and to feel an impulsive attachment to it. He is of all men 
the most incorrigible. Argument is wasted upon him, and his prejudices are the 
more unyielding because fortified by conscience. He is also an unhappy man, 
for his erroneous views do not harmonize entirely or easily with his pious feelings. 
Hence he often becomes a schismatic, a disorganizer, a crossed and uncomfortable 
member of society, a public phenomenon. 


Norge C. Page 542. 

The censure frequently pronounced apon the style in which writers like Baxter, 
Bunyan, and Davies describe the punishment of the lost, is no farther merited, than 
this style can be shown to be unfaithful to the truth, or to the imperative necessi- 
ties of the minds to which it was addressed. If the publications of the American 
Tract Society, which are designed not for philosophical criticism but for practical 
impression, should, as some would have them, describe the future state of the lost 
as it is described by a merely scientific theologian, they would forfeit their popatar 
influence, and perhaps would convey error instead of truth to the mase of their 
readers. That all aninspired volumes are imperfect in delineating “the terrors of 
the Lord,” is doubtless true. Their imperfection, however, does not consist in their 
using the Biblical forms of statement, but in their deviating from or else misap- 
plying these forms. Our Saviour adopted a different phraseology from that of the 
prophets before him, and that of the apostles after him ; and a wise preacher would 
not exhort a Newton and a Leibnitz in the same terms, although he would use the 
game great ideas, which he would employ in addressing little children, or in expos- 
tulating with the rudest and coarsest of malefactors. The Biblical impression of 
the particular incidents in the eternal punishment of some and the eternal blessed- 
ness of others, is of course the best impression which can be made upon the heart ; 
bat the mental eye hath not seen, nor ear heard of the exact, precise instruments 
which God hath prepared for the retribution of those who hate, or of those who love 

him. 
Notre D. Page 545. 

It is on the principles indicated in the preceding topic, that the aphorism of Pas- 
cal (Thoughts, ch. III.) may be explained : God “ has chosen that” divine truths 
“ should enter from the heart into the mind, and not from the mind into the heart, 
in order to humble that proud power of reasoning, which pretends it should be the 
judge of things which the will chooses, and to reform that infirm will which is 
wholly corrupt through its unworthy inclinations. And hence, instead of saying, 
as men do when speaking of human things, that we must know them before we 
can love them, which has passed into a proverb, the saints, when speaking of di- 
vine things, say, that we must love them in order to know them, and that we receive 
the truth only by love ;— which is one of their most useful maxims.” These words 
mean, not that the heart ever perceives, for the intellect only is percipient, but that 
holy feelings prompt the intellect to new discoveries, furnish it with new materials 
for examination and inference, and regulate it in its mode of combining and ex- 
pressing what it has discerned. An affection of the heart toward a trath develops 
a vew relation of that truth, and the intellect perceives the relation thus suggested 
by the feeling. On the same principles may we interpret the celebrated paradox 
of Anselm, of Canterbury: “I do not seek to understand a truth in order that I 
may believe it, but I believe it in order that I may understand it.” This remark 
may be made to appear rational by the paraphrase: I first have some idea of a 
doctrine ; I then cordially believe all that I have an idea of; next, by the love in- 
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volved in this hearty faith I am inspirited to form still more definite ideas of that 
which I had before perceived clearly enough to believe it affectionately ; and at last, 
by the relation which is thus developed between the doctrine and my feelings, I ob- 
tain yet more distinct and extended ideas of it, so that I may be said to under- 
stand it. 


Note E. Page 549. 


The preceding illustration suggests some, not all, of the causes why the doctrine 
that men are unable to be more virtuous than they really are, becomes less injuri- 
ous as it is taught by pious divines than as it is taught by infidel philosophers. 

One generic cause is, that the earnest preacher often contradicts in his exhorte- 
tion what he has seemed to advocate in his discussion; but the intellectual deist 
has net the Acart to modify his denial of human freedom ; he retains in all exigencies 
the unbending theory, that man has no power to be better than he is. 

A second subordinate cause, really included in the first, is, that the Christian 
points this doctrine chiefly to the present or the future, but the infidel extends it 
equally to the past. The pious necessarian has a good moral purpose in declaring 
that the present and future obligations of men, do and will exceed their power; he 
designs to foster thus a spirit of dependence on God; but, for another good moral 
purpose, he shrinks from informing men that their past obligations exceeded their 
power. The reckless fatalist, however, is as willing to assert that men have obeyed 
the law heretofore to the extent of their ability, as that men will have no ability, 
withont supernataral aid, to obey the law hereafter. He is ready to stifle remorse 
by assuring the convicts of a penitentiary, that they have possessed no more power 
than they have exercised to choose aright; that is, their choices have been as 
benevolent as they could have been. It is doubtless true, that in precisely the same 
sense in which a man is or will be unable to perform his duty, in that sense he has 
performed his daty as well as he was able to perform it, has done all the good which 
was possible for him todo. But the best feelings of a Christian forbid his use of such 
language in regard to the past, favor his use of the opposite, and thus induce him to 
mitigate the evils of asserting without qualification that man’s power is less than his 
daty. 

A third reason, why the necessarianism of Christian divines becomes less inju- 
rious than the fatalism of infidel philosophers is, that the most trust-worthy of these 
divines acknowledge their necessarian doctrine to be expressed in the language of 
the emotions, while the fatalist contends for the intellectual exactness of his phrase- 
ology. The wise preacher believes in only a moral, the fatalist in a natural impo- 
tence. In Andrew Fuller's Apparent Contradictions Reconciled (Works, Vol. VIII 
pp. 51—55, First Am. Ed.), his fourth proposition is, “The depravity of human 
nature is such that no man, of his own accord, will come to Christ for life ;” and 
his fifth proposition is, “ The degree of this depravity is such, as that, figuratively 
speaking, men cannot come to Christ for life.” The younger Pres. Edwards says 
(Works, Vol. I. p 307), “ Dr. Clarke, in his Remarks on Collins (p.16), gives a 
true account of moral necessity : ‘ By moral necessity consistent writers never mean 
any more than to express in a figurative manner the certainty of such an event.’” 
Dr. Day (on the Will. p. 107) remarks, ‘ We are not justified in pronouncing this 
Sfigurative use to be wholly improper” (inadmissible). The elder Pres Edwards, 
although he may not have applied the epithet figurative to the necessarian termi- 
Bology which he employs, yet often applies to it the epithet improper, which means 
in this connection not inadmissible but figurative. “No inability whatsoever,” he 
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says (on the Will, Part III. Sect.IV.),“ which is merely moral, is properly called by 
the naine of inability.” Natural inability “ alone is properly called inability.” “Ihave 
largely declared,” he says in his Letter against the literal necessarianism of Lord 
Kames ( Works, Vol. II. pp. 298—4, Ed.1829), “ that the connection between antece- 
dent things and consequent ones which takes pl :ce with regard to the acts of men’s 
wills, which is called moral necessity, is called by the name of necessily improperly; 
and that all such terms as must, cannot,impossible, unable, irresistible. unavoidable, tnvmn- 

eible, etc., when applied here, are not applied in their proper signification, and are 
either used nonsensically and with perfect insignificance, or in a sense quite diverse 
from their original and proper meaning, and their use in common speech ; and that 
such a necessity as attends the acts of men's will is more properly called ceriainfy 
than necessity ; it being no other than the certain connection between the subject and 
predicate of the proposition which affirms their existence.” 

So sure is it that man with his unrenewed nature will sin, and only sin in his 
moral acts, and so important is it that this infallible certainty be felt to be true, that 
our hearts often incline us to designate it by the most forcible epithets. These epi- 
thets often make the truth appear obvious to those whom pride has removed te a 
distance from it, just as the colossal proportions of a statue raised above the capi- 
tal of a pillar, make the statue appear like the exact image of a man to those who 
look up to it from the remote valley. But if we infer from the literal meaning of 
necessity, that our so-called necessary choices are in fact inevitable, we commit the 
same mistake as if we should infer from the colossal dimensions of the statue, that 
the individual represented by it is a giant. It is easy to see, that the language of 
feeling in which divines may and do occasionally express the certainty of wrong 
choice, must be different in its influence from the language of the intellect in which 
fatulists invariably express their doctrine of the necessity of all choice. The de- 
mands of a soul which loves to invoke aid from Heaven, are met by a faithfal 
description of that certainty which, in the words of Pres. Day (Examination of Ed- 
wards, p. 167), is a “ necessity falsely so called.” The truth is monornful, hambling, 
well fitted to awaken a spirit of prayer, that man left to himself will mvarradly, 
surely sin. but it gives no sanction to the demoralizing falsehood that, in the literal 
and proper sense, he must inevitably sin. 

That the terms of feeling and of common life should have been adopted as the 
scientific nomenclature on the subject of the will, has been submissively regretted 
by our best theologians. He must be a strong man who can bear up under this 
caumbrous nomenclature without lapsing sometimes into its literal, which is net its 
technical meaning ; and many a Samson having been overpowered by its heavi- 
ness, has been compelled to “ grind in the prison-house” of Gaza. In one of his 
most eloquent passages, Pres. Edwards thus laments the deceptive influence ef 
these “terms of art :” *‘ Nothing that I maintain supposes that men are at all hin- 
dered hy any fatal necessity, from doing and even willing and choosing as they 
please, with full freedom; yea, with the highest degree of liberty that ever was 
thonght of, or that ever could possibly enter into the heart of any man to coaceive. 
I know it is in vain to endeavor to make some persons believe this, or at least 
fully and steadily to believeit; for if it be demonstrated to them, still the old preja- 
dice remains, which has been long fixed by the use of the terms necessary, svust, 
cannot, impossible, etc. ; the association with these terms of certain idens inconsisteme 
with liberty, is not broken; and the judgment is powerfully warped by it; as a 
thing that has been long bent and grown stiff, if it be straightened, will retern te 
its former curvity again and again.” (Works, Vol. IIL. pp. 293, 294. Ed. 1829.) 
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The epithets figurative, improper, when applied by the Edwardses, Faller, Day, 
and others, to the necessarian phraseology of the will, are to be understood ac- 
eording to the principles laid down in the preceding Discourse, pp. 587, 538. 
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We have a safeguard against the dreams of visionaries m the two principles 
already stated, that reason has an ultimate, rightful authority over the sensibilities, 
and that it will sanction not only all pious feelings, but likewise all those which are 
essential developments of our original constitution. As the head is placed above 
the heart in the body, so the faith which is sustained by good argument, should 
contro! rather than be controlled by those emotions which receive no approval 
from the judgment. The perfection of our faith is, that it combine in its favor the 
logic of the understanding with the rhetoric of the feelings, and that it exclude all 
those puerilities and extravagances, which have nothing to recommend them but 
the pretended imspirations of the fanatic. Whenever a discrepancy exists between 
a creed and an expression of devotional fecling, as for example between the 
“Thirty-nine Articles” and the “ Book of Common Prayer,” the symbol of faith 
oucht to bein a style so prosaic and definite as to form the decisive standard of ap- 
peal, and to explain, rather than be explained by the liturgical, which are apt to be 
fervid atterances. 

Note G. Page 552. 


The fallen, evil nature, which precedes and certainly occasions a man’s first ac- 
tual sin, is, like all other evil, odious, loathsome. So prolific is it in results which 
are so melancholy, that while we are trembling at its power, we are roused up to 
stigmatize it as “ sinful.” We may thus earnestly reprobate it, if we do not insist that 
the word “sinful” shall be interpreted, in scientific language, to mean that quality 
which is itself worthy of punishment. In our abhorrence of this disordered state of 
our sensibilities, we may cal! it “blamabie,” if we do not insist that a man is to be 
blamed for being involuntarily in this calamitous state ; we may call it “ guilty,” if 
we mean by this word “intimately connected with guilt,”or “exposing us to suffering,” 
for this diseased nature leads to sin, and thereby to its most painful consequences. 
We may in fact apply any epithet whatever to our inborn, involuntary corruption, 
previded that this epithet express our dread or hatred of it. and do not require the be- 
Ref that a passive condition, previons to all active disobedience, is itself deserving of 
panishment. As there was much that was amiable in the young man who possess- 
ed nothing holy, so there is much that is unamiable, and still not properly sinful, in 
every man. Bat although in our fervid diaries we may often pour these unmeasured 
reproaches upon our corrupt nature, yet in a scientific treatise we embarrass our- 
selves by using the emotional, as if it were didactic language ; by applying the loose 
terms of the heart to themes where the sharpest discrimination is nceded ; by speak- 
ing, as many do,of a kind of sin for which the man who is charged with it does 
not, in the view of conscience, deserve to be punished ; by reasoning about a state 
for which the child involuntarily subjected to it is “ guilty,” but not himself properly 
blamable. The well-schooled divine may, although he seldom does escape the confu- 
sing mfluence of this ambiguous nomenclature ; but men who are conversant with 
only the “ English undefiled” of our literature, are led by such a peculiar, when 
used as a dogmatic phraseology, into serious, perhaps fatal prejudices against the 
truth. When these terms. often allowable for the heart, are used for the intellect, 
they change their character, and although meant for “ the lights of science,” they fail 
of their artificial purpose, and become “in many instances the shades of religion.” 
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Is it said, however, that a passive nature, existing antecedently to all free action, 
is itself, strictly, literally sinful? Then we must have a new language, and speak, 
in prose, of moral patsents as well as moral agents, of men besinned as well as sinners, 
(for ex vi fe: mini sinners as well as runners must be active); we must have a new - 
conscience which can decide on the moral character of dormant conditions, as well 
as of elective preferences ; a new law, prescribing the very make of the soul, as well 
as the way in which this soul, when made, shall act; and a law which we trans- 
gress (for sin is “a transgression of the law ”) in being before birth passively mis- 
shapen; we must also have a new Bible, delineating a judgment scene in which 
some will be condemned, not only on account of the deeds which they have done 
in the body, but also for having been born with an involuntary proclivity to sin, and 
others will be rewarded not only for their conscientious love to Christ, but also fora 
blind nature inducing that love ; we must, in fine, have an entirely different class of 
moral sentiments, and have them disciplined by Inspiration in an entirely different 
manner from the present; for now the feelings of all true men revolt from the as- 
sertion, that a poor infant dying, if we may suppose it to die, before its first wrong 
preference, merits for its unavoidable nature, that eternal punishment, which is 
threatened, and justly, against even the smallest real sn. Although it may seem 
paradoxical to affirm that ‘a man may believe a proposition which he knows to be 
false,” it is yet charitable to say that whatever any man may suppose himself to 
belicve, he has in fact an inward conviction, that “all sin consists in sinning.” 
There is comparatively little dispute on the nature of moral evil, when the words 
relating to it are fully understood. 
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It is a noted remark of John Foster, that many technical terms of theology, in- 
stead of being the signs, are the monuments of the ideas which they were first in- 
tended to signify. Now it is natural for men to garnish the sepulchre of one whom, 
when living, they would condemn. 

When it is said in palliation for certain technics of theology, that they are no 
more uncouth or equivocal than are the technics of some physical sciences, we may 
reply, that the sacred science above all others should, where it fairly can, be so pre- 
sented as to allure rather than repel men of classical taste, and not superadd fac- 
titious offences to the natural “ offence of the cross.” True, we may be deceived 
bv the figurative terms of mineralogy or botany, but we are less linble to mistake 
the meaning of words which refer to material phenomena,than the meaning of those 
which refer to spiritual, and then an error in physics is far less bancful than one in 
religion. . If chemical substances were denoted by words borrowed from moral 
science, if one acid were figuratively called “ sanctification,” and one alkali were 
termed “depravity,” and one solution were denominated “ eternal punishment,” 
we should weep over the sad results of such a profane style, even if it were well 
intended. And on a similar principle,when we read of “ the vindictive justice of God,” 
although we revere the authors who use the term in its technical sense,we mourn over 
the ruinous impression that will be made by such a piously meant phrase. Doubtless 
it may be needful for us to refer occasionally to the obnoxious technics which were 
once in such authoritative use, but if we make them prominent, or if, in employing 
them, we neglect to explain their peculiar meaning, we unwittingly convey false 
and pernicious ideas to men who are wont to call things by their right names. 

It is against some first principles of rhetoric to say, that we may safely regulate 
our scientific nomenclature by the figurative expressions of the Bible. These ex- 
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pressions are easily understood in the spirit which prompted them, bat are less 

easily understood in the spirit of the schools. If all the Biblical figures were ar- 

ranged into a system, and if, when thus classified, they were reasoned upon as lite- 

. ral and dogmatic truths, we should have, on an extended scale, the same allegorical 
logic, which we now have on a scale so limited as to conceal many of its injurious 

‘ effects. Perhaps we should then begin to shape the Copernican and Newtonian 
philosephy in the mould of the passage, “‘ The Lord maketh the earth empty, and 
mnaketh it waste, and turneth it upside down.” Some errors are most easily refuted 
by carrying them out to their entire Jength with all possible consistency. An ex- 
treme view of them develops their essentia] nature. What is a large part of Qua- 
kerism, and even Swedenborgianism, but a collection of fancies, interesting as such, 
bat.new flattened into theories ? 


ARTICLE VII. 
TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Eistory of Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor. In three vol- 
ames. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


By Prof. C. C. Felton, Cambridge. 


Tae appearance of a work like the present is an important event in 
oar literary history. For completeness of plan, depth of learning, 
and thoroughness of execution, nothing superior has been produced in 
the English language, in our day. It will take at least an equal rank 
with either of the works of Hallam, and with the best historical pro- 
ductions of the continent. Mr. Ticknor has had ample time, aban- 
dant means, and every opportunity which travel and residence in 
Europe, and extensive acquaintance with the most eminent mea in 
literature could give him. He has surveyed his subject in all its bear 
ings with unwearied industry and the most conscientious determina- 
‘tion to understand it thoroughly. Possessing a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of ancient and modern literature, he has been able to illustrate 
the literature of Spain by just comparisons, and to assign to it its true 
position in the history of the achievements of the human mind. The 
breadth of his culture and the catholic spirit with which all his judg. 
ments seem to have been formed, have saved him from giving an 
wndue importance or prominence to the literature for which he evi. 
dently has a strong predilection, and which he understands better than 
any echolar ever uaderstood before. If we compare this work with 
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the volumes of Sismondi and Bouterwek the best which had hitherto 
been published in Europe—we shall be at once aware of the immense 
superiority of Mr. Ticknor over all his rivals. 

In his preface, written with candor and liberality, Mr. Ticknor 
gives an account of the origin and progress of this work. At an ear- 
ly period of his life, and while still pursuing his studies at the great 
seats of learning abroad, he was appointed Professor of French and 
Spanish literature in Harvard College. The lectures he gave after his 
return were the first form into which the results of his researches were 
cast. Ata later period, Mr. Ticknor made a second visit to Europe, 
and used the opportunities thus afforded him, to complete the studies 
of preceding years, consulting the libraries, public and private, which 
were thrown open to him everywhere. His own collection of printed 
and manuscript works, connected with or constituting portions of Span- 
ish literature is probably unrivalled in the world. Returning to the 
United States, he first undertook the preparation of his college lectures 
for the press, with such additional matter as he had recently collected. 
Farther reflection, however, led him to change his plan entirely. The 
lectures were thrown aside, and a systematic work was commenced de 
novo, in which the whole subject is carefully laid out, and all the de- 
tails wrought up with the most deliberate reference to the whole, and so 
arranged that the multiplicity of the particulars, each finding its appro- 
priate place, and none exceeding a just proportion, present themselves 
to the mind in lucid order, and leave there an unbroken impression. 
The classical completeness of the plan and the exquisite purity of the 
style, next to the exact and affluent learning by which every page is 
distinguished, form the most remarkable characteristics of the book. 
The political history of Spain is interwoven so far as it is necessary to 
illustrate the literary character of the successive periods. The great 
historical events, which have given a peculiar turn to each of the 
changing fortunes of Spain, are set forth in the various bearings on 
the intellectual and literary phenomena of that romantic land. The 
struggle between contending influences, as they came up one after 
another, until the distinctive features of the Spanish character, were 
shaped, is unfolded with singular clearness of view, fulness of knowl- 
‘edge, and steadiness of power. We see the country passing from the 
Roman to the Gothic sway; then the fierce struggle of more than 
seven centuries with the Moorish invaders from Africa; and finally 
the consolidation of its feudal kingdoms under a single sovereign head. 
We are spectators of the contest, often remitted but never abandoned, 
‘between the Christian faith and the Mohammedan imposture, until the 
crescent was driven back to the regions whence it roee; and we be- 
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hold the gradual development of that fierce religious bigotry which 
first endured and then embraced the dreadful tyranny of the Inquisi- 
tion, spreading terror through the land, and filling its history with 
scenes the bare imagination of which makes the flesh to creep, and 
the hair to stand on end at the wickedness of man usurping the pre- 
rogatives of God. 

The whole work is divided into three parts or periods. The first 
commences at the end of the twelfth century and extends to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth. Within these dates are comprehended 
many of the richest and most original phenomena of Spanish litera- 
ture. Mr. Ticknor remarks: 


“ Indeed, if we look at the condition of Spain, in the centuries that 
preceded and followed the formation of its present language and poetry, 
we shall find the mere historical dates full of instruction. In 711, Rod- 
eric rashly hazarded the fate of his Gothic and Christian empire on the 
result of a single battle against the Arabs, then just forcing their way 
into the western part of Europe from Africa. He failed; and the wild 
enthusiasm which marked the earliest age of the Mohammedan power 
achieved almost immediately the conquest of the whole of the country 
that was worth the price of a victory. The Christians, however, though 
overwhelmed, did not entirely yield. On the contrary, many of them 
retreated before the fiery pursuit of their enemies, and established them- 
selves in the extreme northwestern portion of their native land, amidst 
the mountains and fastnesses of Biscay and Asturias. There, indeed, 
the purity of the Latin tongue, which they had spoken for so many ages, 
was finally lost, through that neglect of its cultivation which was a ne- 
cessary consequence of the miseries that oppressed them. But still, with 
the spirit which so long sustained their forefathers against the power of 
Rome, and which has carried their descendants through a hardly less 
fierce contest against the power of France, they maintained, to a re- 
markable degree, their ancient manners and feelings, their religion, 
their laws, and their institutions ; and, separating themselves by an im- 
placable hatred from their Moorish invaders, they there, in those rude 
- mountains, laid deep the foundations of a national character, — of that 
chapacter which has subsisted to our own times.” 


It was during the centuries of conflict with the Moors, that the ele- 
ments of the Spanish language and the materials of the Spanish poe- 
try developed themselves. This was in truth the heroic age of Spain. 
The contrast of nationalities, the warfare of adverse religions, and the 
spirit of chivalry, filled up this long period with enterprises of great 
pith and moment, with personal adventures of more romantic daring 
than are to be found in the spring time of any other modern litera- 
tare. This long struggle is the source from which the Spanish poets 
have drawn their most abundant materials; and the memorable ex- 
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ploits of the champions of the Christian Faith egeinst the misbelieving 
intreders from Africa, kindled the enthusiasm of successive genera- 
tions as they were recounted in the nameless and numberiess ballads 
with which the kingdoms of the Iberian peninsula resounded ; — these 
subjects, and the metrical poetry in which they were celebrated were 
of the highest epic interest; and though the form never reached the 
perfect and harmonious development which the happy genius of Ionia 
achieved for the legends of the herves on the plains of Troy, yet as 
we read those “ Iliads without a Homer,” we feel that the costame has 
indeed been changed, but the genuine epic strain still lives and 
breathes, as true to the instincts of the Castilian character as the gie 
rious rhapsodies of Homer were to the exuberant heroism that 
blazed in the morning glow of Hellenic life. 

The oldest written monument of the Spanish language with an at 
certained date belongs to the year 1155; and Castilian verse may be 
traced very nearly back to this period, not only in ballads but in works 
of more elaborate character and greater extent. The first or one of 
the first of these is the famous poem of the Cid. The Cid, or Lord, 
was the impersonation, of Spanish chivalry, and he has always been 
the foremost figure in the poetry and traditions of the country. This 
personage was born in the northwestern part of Spain about the mid- 
die of the eleventh century, and died towards its end, at Valencia. 
He was one of the powerful barons of the country, bearing originally 
the name of Ruy or Rodrigo Diaz. He received the title of Cid 
from the circumstance that five Moorish kings were conquered by him 
in one battle, and acknowledged him as their Seid, or Lord; he is also 
known generally as the campeador or champion. In truth, he passed 
his whole life either in fighting the enemies of his country, or in exile 
to which he was more than once driven by the princes in whose sef- 
vice he had 80 often breasted the shock of the Moslem hosts. No 
doubt there is mach of fable blended with the history of this great 
champion’s achievements. Says Mr. Ticknor: 


“He comes to us in modern times as the great defender of his nation 
against its Moorish invaders, and seems to have so filled the imagination 
and satisfied the affections of his countrymen, that centuries after his 
death, and even down to our own days, poetry and tradition have de- 
lighted to attach to his name a long series of fabulous achievements, 
which connect him with the mythological fictions of the Middle Ages, 
and remind us almost as often of Amadis and Arthur as they do of the 
sober heroes of genuine history.” 


The poem of the Cid may be compared in various respects with 
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the Iliad, or rather with single books of the Tiad. Some have consid- 
ered it in the light of versified history. Mr. Southey was inclined to 
this view ; but from the very nature of the case it must be erroneous. 
Its spirit is epical and not historical; and as Mr. Ticknor remarks 
“the very marriage of the daughters of the Cid has beersshown to be 
all but impossible ; and thus any real historical foundation seems to be 
taken away from the chief event which the poem records.” The poem 
has not been preserved entire; a few pages of the beginning, and a 
short passage in the middle being lost. The name of the author has 
not been preserved. This most interesting monument of the early poeti- 
cal genius of Spain is now tolerably well known, in its leading charac- 
teristics, by the writings of Mr. Southey, especially his paraphrase 
of the Chronicle of the Cid,! in the appendix to which he published 
the very fine translations by the Hon. John Hookham Frere. . Mr. 
Ticknor draws the character of the poem in the following finely ex- 
pressed passage : 


“ Of course there can be no doubt about the subject or purpose of 
the whole. It is the development of the character and glory of the 
Cid, as shown in his achievements in the kingdoms of Saragossa and 
Valencia, in his triumph over his unworthy sons-in-law, the Counts of 
Carrion, and their disgrace before the king and Cortes, and, finally, in 
the second marriage of his two daughters with the Infantes of Navarre 
and Aragon; the whole ending with a slight allusion to the hero’s death, 
and a notice of the date of the manuscript. 

“But the story of the poem constitutes the least of its claims to our 
notice. In truth, we do not read it at all for its mere facts, which are 
often detailed with the minuteness and formality of a monkish chroni- 
cle ; but for its living pictures of the age it represents, and for the vi- 
vacity with which it brings up manners and interests so remote from our 
own experience, that, where they are attempted in formal history, they 
come to us as cold as the fables of mythology. We read it because it is 
a contemporary and spirited exhibition of the chivalrous times of Spain, 
given occasionally with an Homeric simplicity altogether admirable. 
For the story it tells is not only that of the most romantic achievements, 
attributed to the most romantic hero of Spanish tradition, but it is min- 
gled continually with domestic and personal details, that bring the char- 
acter of the Cid and his age near to our own sympathies and interests. 
The very language in which it is told is the language he himself spoke, 
still only half developed ; disencumbering itself with difficulty from the 


1 Mr. Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid was republished afew years ago by Mr. 
Bixby in Lowell, in a very handsome form. But that enterprising publisher 
found that “ the age of chivalry had gone,” at least from Lowell. Spindles left no 
space for spears, and cotton was a stronger interest than martial combats. The 
book scarcely paid for the binding. 
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characteristics of the Latin ; its new constructions by no means estab- 
lished ; imperfect in its forms, and ill furnished with the connecting pare 
ticles in which resides so much of the power and grace of all languages 5 
but still breathing the bold, sincere, and original spirit of its times, and 
showing plainly that it is struggling with success for a place among the 
other wild elements of the national genius. And finally, the metre and 
rhyme into which the whole poem is cast are rude and unsettled ; the 
verse claiming to be of fourteen syllables, divided by an abrupt cesural 
pause after the eighth, yet often running out to sixteen or twenty, and 
sometimes falling back to twelve; but always bearing the impress of a 
free and fearless spirit, which harmonizes alike with the poet's language, 
subject and age, and so gives to the story a stir and interest, which, 
though we are separated from it by so many centuries, bring some of its 
seenes before us like those of a drama.” 


We must add one of the passages translated by Mr. Frere. It is 
the rescue of the Cid’s standard, recovered by an onslaught upon the 
Moorish array at Alcocer. 


Their shields before their breast, forth at once they go, 
Their lances in the rest, levelled fair and low, 

Their banners and their crests waving in a row, 

Their heads all stooping down towards the saddle-bow ; 

The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 

“Tam Ruy Diaz, the champion of Bivar ; 

Strike amongst them, Gentlemen, for sweet mercies’ sake!” 
There where Bermuez fought amidst the foe they brake, 
Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant show ; 
Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow; 
When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain; 
You might see them raise their lances and leve)] them again. 
There you might see the breast-plates how they were cleft m twaia, 
And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain, 

Tho pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain, 
The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 


The stadent of German literature will naturally be reminded of 
the Nibelungealied,—an old heroic poem, which has of late years 
excited great interest and enthusiasm among the literary men of Ger- 
many. It dates about half a century later than the poem of the Cid, 
but is more mythical in its details, as might perhaps have been ex- 
pected from the difference of nationality it represents, and is more 
complete in its arrangement, as a work of early poetical art. The 
reader will find it instructive to compare the translated passages of 
the Cid, with those which are given from the Nibelungen in Mr. 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

Many other important subjects are embraced in the history of this 
period. Among the most prominent names are those of Gonzalo de 
Berceo, Alfonso the Learned, whose influence is even now felt in the 
legislation of both hemispheres, Don Juan Manuel, the aathor of the 
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eelebrated Conde Lucanor, and the archpriest of Hita. The works 
of all these writers are carefully examined and criticised by Mr. Tick- 
nor, and numerous details not suitable to be incorporated in the con- 
tinuous narrative of the text, are presented in the learned and elabor- 
ate notes. But the three classes of writings which form the most 
marked characteristics of this period are the old ballads, the chroni- 
cles, and the romances of chivalry. The ballads are known to 
English readers chiefly through Mr. Lockhbart’s translations, which 
have been repeatedly published both in England and here. The 
ehronicle of the Cid, to which we have already alluded, is a good 
specimen of the second; and Amadis of Gaul is a type of the third. 
With regard tothe ballads, Mr. Ticknor unhesitatingly rejects the 
theory of their being imitated, either in form or spirit, from the Ara- 
bic, for reasons which we suppose will be considered as quite settling 
the question. They are thoroughly national in their tone and senti- 
ments, and do not deal with Moorish subjects until down to the time 
of the fall of Grenada. Their external form is the eight syllable 
line, sometimes arranged in stanzas of four lines, rhyming in the second 
and fourth, or in the firstand fourth. The most characteristic peculiar- 
ity is the imperfect rhyme called the asonante, confined to the vowels, and 
beginning with the last accent in the line. In its rhythmical peculiarity 
its stands between blank verse and rhyme. In English, however, the 
effect would be scarcely perceptible on account of the various powers 
which the same vowel possesses in different combinations. Mr. Tick- 
nor gives an illustration from the Retrospective Review, in a transla- 
tion from a ballad of Gongora, which preserves the asonant rhythm 
to the eye, but tothe eye alone. We quote the original and the trans- 
lation : 


@ 
Aquel ravo de la guerra, “ He the thanderbolt of battle, 
Alferez mayor del réyno, He the first Alferez titled. — 
Tan galan como valiente, Who as courteous is as valiant, 
Y¥ tan noble como fiero, And the noblest as the fiercest ; 
De los mozos embidiado, He who by our youth is envied, 
Y admirado de los viéjos, Honored by our gravest anc’ents, 
¥ de los nitios y el vulgo By our vouths in crowds distinguished 
Senalado con el dedo, By a thousand pointed fingers ; 
El querido de Jas damas, He beloved by fairest damsels, 
Por cortesano y discréto, For discretion and politeness, 
Hijo hasta alli regalado Cherished son of time and fortune, 
De la fortuna y el tiempo, etc. Bearing all their gifts divinest,” ete. 


Obras, Madrid, 1654, 4to, f. 83. Retrospective Review, Vol. IV. p. 35. 


These ballads are for the most part written by unknown authors of 
a date anterior to the middle of the sixteenth century. They are 
found in the collections entitled Romanceros Generales, and they 
amount in number to over a thousand old poems, of unequal length, 
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and various degrees of merit, but taken as a whole wonderfully faith- 
ful expressions of the character and feelings of the nation. The fol- 
lowing remarks present some very interesting general views upon this 
subject. 


“For a long time, of course, these primitive national ballads existed 
only in the memories of the common people, from whom they sprang, 
and were preserved through successive ages and long traditions only by 
the interests and feelings that originally gave them birth. We cannot, 
therefore, reasonably hope that we now read any of them exactly ss 
they were first composed and sung, or that there are many to which we 
can assign a definite age with any good degree of probability. No 
doubt, we may still possess some which, with little change in their simple 
thoughts and melody, were among the earliest breathings of that popular 
enthusiasm which between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries, was 
carrying the Christian Spaniards onward to the emancipation of their 
country ; ballads which were heard amidst the valleys of the Sierra 
Morena, or on the banks of the Turia and the Guadelquivir, with the 
first tones of the language that has since spread itself through the whole 
Peninsula. But the idle minstrel, who, in such troubled times, sought a 
precarious subsistence from cottage to cottage, or the thoughtless soldier, 
who, when the battle was over, sung its achievements to his guitar st 
the door of his tent, could not be expected to look beyond the passing 
moment; so that, if their unskilled verses were preserved at all, they 
must have been preserved by those who repeated them from memory, 
changing their tone and language with the changed feelings of the times 
and events that chanced to recall them. Whatever, then, belongs to 
this earliest period belongs at the same time, to the unchronicled popa- 
lar life and character of which it was a part; and although many of the 
ballads thus produced may have survived to our own day, many more, 
undoubtedly, lie buried with the poetical hearts that gave them birth.” 


Mr. Ticknor has illustrated his statements regarding the ballads by 
a series of translations admirably executed, whether we look to the 
fidelity or to the poetical spirit and finished elegance of the style. 

The chronicles succeeded the ballads, at least as the entertaining 
literature of the upper classes of society. Strictly speaking, we 
should perhaps consider them as taking the place of the monkish 
Latin chronicles, and legends. Mr. Ticknor classifies them into the 
royal chronicles and chronicles of particular events, particular persons, 
travels, and romantic chronicles, and gives a clear account of each 
kind. We have not space for any remarks upon their character, and 
shall content ourselves with quoting what Mr. Ticknor says in fio- 
ishing the topic: 

“ But as we close it up, we should not forget, that the whole series, 
extending over full two hundred and fifty years, from the time of Alfon- 
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so the Wise to the accession of Charles the Fifth, and covering the New 
World as well as the Old, is unrivalled in richness, in variety, and in 
picturesque and poetical elements. In truth, the chronicles of no other 
nation can, on such points, be compared to them; not even the Portu- 
guese, which approach the nearest in original and early materials; nor 
the French, which, in Joinville and Froissart, make the highest claims 
in another direction. For these old Spanish chronicles, whether they 
have their foundations in truth or in fable, always strike further dowa 
than those of any other nation into the deep soil of the popular feeling 
and character. The old Spanish loyalty, the old Spanish religious faith, 
as both were formed and nourished in the long periods of national trial 
and suffering, are constantly coming out; hardly less in Columbus and 
his followers, or even amidst the atrocities of the conquests in the New 
World, than in the half-miraculous accounts of the battles of Haszi- 
nas and Tolosa, or in the grand and glorious drama of the fall of Grana- 
da. Indeed, wherever we go under their leading, whether to the court 
of Tamerlane, or to that of Saint Ferdinand, we find the heroic ele- 
ments of the national genius gathered around us; and thus, in this vast, 
rich mass of chronicles, containing such a body of antiquities, traditions, 
and fables as has been offered to no other people, we are constantly dis- 
covering, not only the materials from which were drawn a multitude of 
the old Spanish ballads, plays, and romances, but a mine which has been 
unceasingly wrought by the rest of Europe for similar purposes, and 
still remains unexhausted.” 


The next two chapters are devoted to the Romance of Chivalry. 
These are followed by three on the early Spanish Drama; one on the 
Provencal Literature in Spain; one on the Catalonian and Valencian 
Poetry, three on the Courtly School in Castile ; and one, in which a 
brief account is given of the distinguished family of the Manriques, 
known in English literature by Prof. Longfellow’s exquisite transla- 
tion of the “Coplas” of Don Jorge Manrique; and of another 
eminent family, the Urreas; one chapter is also given to the prose 
writers of the latter part of the fifteenth century; and one to the 
Cancioneros, a collection of poems commencing from about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. This brings us down to the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, a period of Spanish history which has been 
so splendidly illustrated by the classical pen of Mr. Prescott. This 
reign was one of the most brilliant for its achievements in discovery 
as well as in arms, and most especially for the ever memorable voy- 
age of Columbus, which “ gave a new world to Castile and Leon.” 
But in the midst of this great ap; arent prosperity, the royal pair in- 
troduced the Inquisition, partly as an engine of State, and partly im 
accordance with the bigotry and intolerance of the Spanish nation. 
Many causes conspired to develop this, but most especially the wars 
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against the Moors, who, after seven centuries of a contested occupa- 
tion, were finally expelled from every part of the kingdom. The 
effects of this terrible institution were most deadly to the material and 
intellectual fortunes of Spain. It is a piece of poetical justice that 
the country which has most fatally suffered from this infernal tribunal, 
has also furnished the historian, Llorente, who has most effectually 
ex; osed its horrors and iniquities to the indignant condemnation of an 
outiaved world. In a letter of Southey’s to Mr. Coleridge, published 
in the third volume of his Life and Correspondence, the title of an 
old Latin work is given, bearing date 1598, in which it is maintained 
that God was the first Inquisitor and that the first Auto da Fé was 
held apoo Adam and Eve. The Inquisition had been established in 
Spain more than a century, when this work was published; and its 
career, beginning with the ferocious villanies of Torquemada, had 
been marked by every crime which most disgraces the history of man. 
The old Latin Chronicler mistook the origin of the Institution. It 
came from the opposite direction. Some of its immediate effects are 
pointed out in the following passage, and its lasting consequences are 
developed through all the subsequent periods of the history. 


‘* Such severity brought with it, of course, a great amount of fraud 
and falsehood. Multitudes of the followers of Mohammed — beginning 
with four thousand whom Cardinal Ximenes baptized on the day when, 
contrary to the provisions of the capitulation of Granada, he consecrated 
the great mosque of the Albaycin asa Christian temple — were forced 
to enter the fold of the Church, without either understanding its doc- 
trines or desiring to receive its instructions. With these, as with the 
converted Jews, the Inquisition was permitted to deal unchecked by the 
power of the State. They were, therefore, from the first, watched ; socon 
they were imprisoned; and then they were tortured, to obtain proof 
that their conversion was not genuine. But it was all done in secrecy 
and in darkness. From the moment when the Inquisition laid its grasp 
on the object of its suspicions to that of his execution, no voice was 
heard to issue from its cells. The very witnesses it summoned were 
punished with death or perpetual imprisonment, if they revealed what 
they had seen or heard before its dread tribunals; and often of the 
victim nothing was known, but that, he had disappeared from his accus- 
tomed haunts in soviety, never again to be seen. 

“ The effect was appalling. The innginations of men were filled with 
horror at the idea of a power so vast and so noiseless; one which was 
constantly, but invisibly, around them; whose blow was death, but 
whose steps could neither be heard nor followed amidst the gloom into 
which it retreated farther and farther us efforta were made to pursue it 
From its first estublishment, therefore, while the great body of the 
Spanish Christians rejoiced in the purity and orthodoxy of their faith, 
and not unwillingly saw its enemies called to expiute their unbelief by 
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the most terrible of mortal punishments, the intellectaal and cultivated 
portions of society felt the sense of their personal security gradually 
shaken, until, at last, it became an anxious object of their lives to avoid 
the suspicions of a tribunal which infused into their minds a terror 
deeper and more effectual in proportion as it was accompanied by a mis- 
giving how far they might conscientiously oppose its authority. Many 
of the nobler and more enlightened, especially on the comparatively free 
soil of Aragon, straggled against an invasion of their rights whose con- 
sequences they partly foresaw. But the powers of the government and 
the Church, united in measures which were sustained by the passions 
and religion of the lower classes of soviety, became irresistible. The 
fires of the Inquisition were gradually lighted over the whole country, 
and the people everywhere thronzed to witness its sacrifices, as acts of 
faith and devotion. 

“ From this moment, Spanish intolerance, which through the Moorish 
wars had accompanied the contest and shared its chivalrous spirit, took 
that air of sombre fanaticism which it never afterwards lost. Soon, its 
warfare was turned against the opinions and thoughts of men, ever 
more than against their external conduct or their crimes. The Inquisi- 
tion, which was its true exponent and appropriate instrument, gradu- 
ally enlarged its own jurisdiction by means of crafty abuses, as well as 
by the regular forms of law, until none found himself too humble to 
escape its notice, or too high to be reached by its power. The whole 
land bent under its influence, and the few who couprehended the mis- 
chief that must follow bowed, like the rest, to its authority, or were sub- 
jected to its punishments. 

“From an inquiry into the private opinions of individuals to an inter- 
ference with the press and with printed books there was but a step. It 
was a step, however, that was not taken at once; partly because books 
were still few and of little comparative importance anywhere, and partly 
because in Spain, they had already been subjected to the censorship of 
the civil authority, which, in this particular, seemed unwilling to surren- 
der its jurisdiction. But such scruples were quickly removed by the 
appearance and progress of the Reformation of Luther; a revolution 
which comes within the next period of the history of Spanish litera- 
tare, when we shall find displayed in their broad practical results the 
influence of the spirit of intolerance and the power of the Church and 
the Inquisition on the character of the Spanish people.” 


The Second Period embraces the literature of Spain from the acces- 
sion of the Austrian family to its extinction, or from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to the end of the seventeenth, about two centu- 
ries. The preceding period had brought to light the germ of Spanish 
culture, had marked its direction, and indicated its leading features 
and forms. It had also seen the convulsions of the political elements 
passing away, and the divided kingdoms consolidating into a single 
mighty monarchy. The national character was distinctly traced out ; 
the materials of a magnificent literature were accumulated; a lan- 
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guage of wonderful beauty and power had been formed ; and the genius 
of the people had already manifested a farce and originality and depth, 
from which the noblest results might rightfully have been anticipated. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding the fatal introduction of the Inquisition, 
this second period saw the literature of Spain reach its most blooming 
tate. True the popular bigotry increased, and the fires of persecution 
burned with fiercer intensity in consequence of the breaking out of the 
Reformation. Yet every department of Spanish culture flourished 
within this period, and some departments were developed with a lux- 
uriant abundance such as the world has rarely if ever witnessed. The 
history of this portion of his subject occupies the greater part of Mr. 
Ticknor’s work, filling the last quarter of the first volume, the whole 
of the second, and about half of the third. We can only touch here 
and tlere upon the most prominent of the successive topics. 

Hi herto the tone of Spanish literature had remained unaffected by 
foreign influences. During the reign of John the Second, letters and 
taste had decayed, and but little was done in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. But the connections with Italy, diplomatic and otherwise, be- 
came close, and brought the influence of the genius of that classic land to 
bear directly upon the state of letters in Spain. War and negotiations 
carried many of the most distingu&hed Spaniards to Italy, and made 
them familiarly acquainted with the poets, historians and artists who had 
raised the intellectual glory of the Italian republics to its highest pitch, 
and whatever was most distinguished for rank and ability in Spain 
crossed the Alps and willingly breathed in the genial atmosphere of 
letters and the arts amidst the inspiring memorials of the ancient seat 
of Roman power. From these causes arose the Italian School, found- 
led by Boscan and Garcilasso, and the literary controversies that fol- 
lowed in its train. Mr. Ticknor’s account of this phase in Spanish 
culture is highly interesting and learned; but the rapid growth of 
dramatic literature is the most remarkable phenomenon in the reign 
of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second. The progress of the 
drama from the rude but spirited pieces of Lope de Rueda to the 
highest works of Lope de Vega and Calderon presents one of the most 
remarkable features of modern literature, and can only be compared 
with the wonderful period of A&schylus, Sophocles and Euripides at 
Athens. The Spanish dramatic literature of that time is not only 
surprising for the richness and brilliancy of invention it displays; for 
its thorough national spirit; for the unexampled fertility of its princi- 
pal authors; but further, it is profoundly original not only in essence 
but in form, its rhythmical peculiarities being as national as the chival- 
rous manners and the tone of sentiment. The facile rhythm of the old 
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asonant ballads, which the Spanish poets consider equally adapted to 
every species of composition, the metrical form of the dialogue, is 
wholly unlike the dialogue of any other dramatic literature, ancient or 
modern; wholly unlike the iambic senarii of the Greeks and Romans, 
or the ten syllable blank verse of the English and German, or the 
Alexandrines of the French or Italians, and wanting, certainly to the 
foreign ear, in the gravity and dignity which are usually considered 
appropriate at least to tragedy. The Spanish drama is besides re- 
markable for the variety of its species and classes, and for the large 
intermixture of the lyrical element, which on the other hand brings it 
again into a certain resemblance to the tragedy and comedy of the 
Athenians. 

Mr. Ticknor has discussed all these points at great length, with a 
minuteness of knowledge, and a clearness of exposition which place 
him, as a profound critic, far above Bouterwek and Sismondi, who up 
to this time have been the leading authorities. In his account of 
Lope de Vega, we recognize a more thorough acquaintance with the 
life, works and character of that wonderful man than in the Life of 
Lope by the late accomplished nobleman, Lord Holland; and in the 
estimate of the character and genius of Calderon, the successor of Lope, 
who has been placed by Schlegel at the head of the romantic school, 
we find a much more discriminating judgment than in the discourses 
of the eloquent, but somewhat mystical and exaggerating German. 
We merely add that the criticisms are illustrated and sustained by 
copious analyses, and translated passages, from the principal works of 
these writers. ‘Three chapters are devoted to the life and works of 
Cervantes, whose name is, of course, the best known abroad of all the 
Spanish writers, and who is one of the noblest as well as most unfor- 
tunate of literary men. Mr. Ticknor discusses with singular ability 
the theories that some speculating critics have started, respecting the 
internal or symbolical meaning of Don Quixote, and shows in the most 
conclusive manner that the meaning obvious on the face of the work is 
the true and only one. We cite the concluding paragraph. 


“The romance, however, which he threw so carelessly from him, and 
which, I am persuaded, he regarded rather as a bold effort to break up 
the absurd taste of his time for the fancies of chivalry than as anything 
of more serious import, has been established by an uninterrupted, and, it 
may be said, an unquestioned, success ever since, both as the oldest 
classical specimen of romantic fiction, and as one of the moet remarkable 
monuments of modern genius. But though this may be enough to fill 
the measure of human fame and glory, it is not all to which Cervantes 
is entitled; for, if we would do him the justice that would have been 
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dearest to his own spirit, and even if we would ourselves fully comprehend 
and enjoy the whole of his Don Quixote, we should, as we read it, bear 
in mind, that this delightful romance was not the result of a youthfal 
exuberance of feeling and a happy external condition, nor composed in 
his best years, when the spirits of its author were light and his hopes 
high; but that — with all its unquenchable and irresistible humor, with 
its bright views of the world, and its cheerful trust in goodness and virtue 
— it was written in his old age, at the conclusion of a life nearly every 
step of which had been marked with disappointed expectations, disheart- 
ening struggles, and sore calamities; that he began it in a prison, and 
that it was finished when he felt the hand of death pressing heavy and 
eold upon his heart. If this be remembered as we read, we may feel, as 
we ought to feel, what admiration and reverence are due, not only to the 
living power of Don Quixote, but to the character and genius of Cer- 
vantes ; — if it be forgotten or underrated, we shall fail in regard to both.” 


The remaining chapters of this division are devoted to historical 
and narrative poems, lyric poetry, satirical poetry, ballad poetry, 
romantic fiction, epistolary correspondence, historical composition and 
didactic prose. From the concluding remarks on the decay of the 
Spanish character, we quote a short passage setting forth, in vivid but 
sober terms the effects of the poison introduced into the national 
eharacter by the inquisition. 


“Unhappily, this spirit, mistaken for the religion that had sustained 
them through their long-protracted contest with their infidel invaders, 
was all but universal in Spain during this whole period. The first and 
the last of the House of Austria, — Charles the Fifth and the feeblest of 
his descendants, —if alike in nothing else, were alike in the zeal with 
which they sustained the Holy Office while they lived, and with which, 
by their testaments, they commended it to the support and veneration of 
their respective successors. Nor did the intervening kings show less 
deference to its authority. The first royal act of Philip the Second, when 
he came from the Low Countries to assume the crown of Spain, was to 
eelebrate an auto da fé at Valladolid. When the young and gay daugh- 
ter of Henry the Second of France arrived at Toledo, in 1560, that city 
offered an aulo da fé as part of the rejoicings deemed appropriate to her 
wedding ; and the same thing was done by Madrid, in 1632, for another 
French princess, when she gave birth to an heir to the crown ; — odious 
preofs of the degree to which bigotry had stifled both the dictates of an 
enlightened reason and the common feelings of humanity. 

But in all this the people and their leaders rejoiced. When a noble- 
man, about to die for adherence to the Protestant faith, passed the balcony 
where Philip the Second sat in state, and appealed to him not to see his 
manocent subjects thus cruelly put to death, the monarch replied, that, if 
& were his own son, he would gladly carry the fagots for his execution ; 
and the answer was received at the time, and recorded afterwards, as one 
worthy of the head of the mightiest empire in the world. And again, in 
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1680, when Charles the Second was induced to signify his desire to enjoy, 
with his young bride, the spectacle of an auto da fé, the artisans of 
Madrid volunteered in a body to erect the needful amphitheatre, and 
labored with such enthusiasm, that they completed the vast structure in 
an incredibly short space of time; cheering one another at their work 
with devout exhortations, and declaring that, if the materials furnished 
them should fail, they would pull down their own houses in order to 
obtain what might be wanting to complete the holy task.! 

‘“‘ Nor had the principle of royalty, always so prominent in the Spanish 
character, become less perverted and mischievous than the religious prin- 
ciple. It offered its sincere homage alike to the cold severity of Philip 
the Second, to the weak bigotry of Philip the Third, to the luxurious 
selfishness of Philip the Fourth, and to the miserable imbecility of Charles 
the Second. The waste and profligacy of such royal favorites as the 
Duke of Lerma and the Count Duke Olivares, which ended in national 
bankruptcy and disgrace, failed seriously to affect the sentiments of the 
people towards the person of the monarch, or to change their persuasions 
that their earthly sovereign was to be addressed in words and with feel- 
ings similar to those with which they approached the Majesty of Heaven. 
The king — merely because he was tlie king — was looked upon substan- 
tially as he had been in the days of Saint Ferdinand and the “ Partidas,” 
when he was accounted the direct vicegerent of Heaven, and the per- 
sonal proprietor of all those portions of the globe which he had inherited 
with his crown. The Duc de Vendéme, therefore, showed his thorough 
knowledge of the Spanish character, when, in the War of the Succession, 
— Madrid being in possession of the enemy, and everything seeming to 
be lost, — he still declared, that, if the persons of the king, the queen, 
and the prince were but safe, he would himself answer for final success. 
In fact, the old principle of loyalty, sunk into a submission — voluntary, 








1One of the most remarkable books that can be consulted, to illustrate the 
character and feelings of all classes of society in Spain at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, is the “ Relacion,” etc., of this ‘ Auto General” of 1680, published 
immediately afterwards at Madrid, by Joseph del Olmo, one of the persons who 
had been most busy in its arrangements. It is a small quarto of 308 pages, and 
gives, as if describing a magnificent theatrical pageant, the details of the scene, 
which began ut seven o'clock in the morning of June 30th, and was not over till 
nine o'clock of the following morning, the king and queen sitting in their box or 
balcony, to witness it, fourteen hours of that time. Eighty-five grandecs entered 
themselves as especial fumiliares, or servants, of the Holy Office, to do honor to the 
occasion ; and the king sent from his own hand the first fagot to the accursed 
pile. The whole namber of victims exhibited was one hundred and twenty, of 
whom twenty-one were burnt alive; but it does not appear that the royal party 
actually witnessed this portion of the atrocities. From the whole account, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that devout Spaniards generally regarded the exhibi- 
tion with favor, and most of them with a much stronger feeling. Madame d’ 
Aalnoy (Voyage, Tom. III. p. 154) had a description of the ceremonies intended 
for this auto da fé given to her, as if it were to be an honor to the monarchy, by 
one of the Counsellors of the Inquisition; but I think she left Madrid before it 
occurred. 
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it is true, and not without grace, but still an unhesitating submission — 
to the mere authority of the king, seemed to have become the only effi- 
cient bond of connection between the crown and its subjects, and the 
main resource of the state for the preservation of social order. The 
nation ceased to claim its most important rights, if they came in conflict 
with the rights claimed by the royal prerogative ; so that the resistance 
of Aragon in the case of Perez, and that of Catalonia against the oppres- 
sive administration of the Count Duke Olivares, were easily put down by 
the zeal of the very descendants of the Comuneros of Castile. 

“It is this degradation of the loyalty and religion of the country, infect- 
ing as it did every part of the national character, which we have felt to 
be undermining the general culture of Spain during the seventeenth 
century ; its workings being sometimes visible on the surface, and some- 
times hidden by the vast and showy apparatus of despotism and super 
stition under which it was often concealed even from its victims. But it 
is a most melancholy fact in the case, that whatever of Spanish literature 
survived at the end of this period found its nourishment in such feelings 
of religion and loyalty as still sustained the forms of the monarchy, — an 
imperfect and unhealthy life, wasting away in an atmosphere of death. 
At last, as we approach the conclusion of the century, the Inquisition and 
the despotism seem to be everywhere present, and to have cast their 
blight over everything. All the writers of the time yield to their infia- 
ences, but none in a manner more painful to witness, than Calderon and 
Solis; the two whose names close up the period, and leave so little to 
hope for the future. For the “ Autos” of Calderon and the “ History” 
of Solis were undoubtedly regarded, both by their authors and by the 
public, as works eminently religious in their nature; and the respect, 
and even reverence, with which each of these great men treated the 
wretched and imbecile Charles the Second, were as undoubtedly accounted 
to them by their contemporaries for religious loyalty and patriotism. At 
the present day, we cannot doubt that a literature which rests in any 
considerable degree on such foundations must be near to its fall.” 


By these observations we shall be prepared to find the history of 
Spanish literature during the third period, or from the accession of 
the Bourbon family to the invasion of Buonaparte, a sad record of 
political and literary decline. The war of the Succession following 
upon the death of Charles the Second still further exhausted the ener- 
gies of unhappy Spain, and made it the battle-field of foreign and civil 
strife, until the peace of Utrecht, concluded in 1713, established the 
claims of the Bourbon family, and left the kingdom, though shorn of 
half its European dominions, at least the blessings of peace for the 
renewed cultivation of literature and art. Philip the Fifth, however, 
had been educated at the court of Louis the Fourteenth, and it could 
not well be otherwise than that French influences and French 
taste should prevail in the literature he was sincerely desirous of pro- 
moting. The first important work undertaken in his reign was the 
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founding of an academy, principally for the cultivation and establish- 
ment of the purity of the Castilian language, whose members imme- 
diately set about the preparation of a dictionary. This great work 
they completed in six folio volumes, between 1726 and 1739, an 
abridgment of which was printed in 1780, and this has continued to be 
an authoritative standard of the language. Other works relating to 
the Spanish language gave evidence that the academy was not idle. 
But the creative spirit of the Spanish seemed to have exhausted itself 
in the brilliant ages which were gone; and there was little to give hope 
of a revival of the ancient national tone. Unlike England and France, 
the Spanish nation took little pains to lay a deep foundation for the 
permanent development of the national mind. The bad influence of 
the Catholic church, though not directly interfering with the first 
sprightly runnings of inventive imagination, was deadly to the cultiva- 
tion of the reason. A sound intellectual philosophy could not grow up 
under the shadow of the Inquisition; a comprehensive and liberal 
education had but a small chance of general adoption when it pointed 
to the horrors of the secret chamber, or led to the fiery martyrdom of 
the stake. Physical science was stifled ere its birth under the watch- 
ful jealousy of a priestly tyranny which detected damnable heresies in 
every natural truth. Critical interpretation of the Scriptures would 
find but little favor after the rumor of certain opinions respecting the 
Song of Solomon, not quite in accordance with the views of the popish 
doctors, carried the illustrious Ponce de Leon to the prisons of the 
Holy Office, and kept him there five years undergoing every torture that 
could be inflicted consistently with the preservation of life. These are 
the secrets of the decline of Spain. Yet many noble men have adorned 
this period by the display of genius capable of exalting a nation ; of 
patriotism ready to bear all things —reproach, imprisonment, exile, 
and death itself for their beloved country. We need mention only 
such men as Father Isla, the Moratins, Yriarte, Melendez Valdes, 
Jovellanos, and Quintana. Able scholars and admirable writers are 
still upon the stage of life. The spirit of the age may still, through 
them, breathe fresh energies into the national character. Works like 
this of Mr. Ticknor must make them feel that the genius of Spain is 
honored and reverenced, and that the scholars of another hemisphere 
regard the country with admiration for the past and hope for the future. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Tne basis of education at these universities has long been, as is well 
known, the classics and mathematical science. At Oxford, classical stu- 
dy has been the reigning, though not the exclusive pursuit. At Cam- 
bridge, mathematical science has had the precedence, though, for many 
years, the study of Latin and Greek has been earnestly pursued. The 
system of instruction at both universities has lately undergone come im- 
portant changes, and it i3 doubtless susceptible of still further improve- 
ments. This system had its origin many ages ago, and it is not strange 
that it should not have kept pace with the busy world around. Yet 
with all the acknowledged imperfections of the system, with all the evils 
which may have resulted from those imperfections, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been the source of great and inestimable blessings. The | 
system has worked out an amount of good far preponderant over the evil; 
and we may ask, Do not the two subjects—Mathematical Science and the 
Classics —now lie, as in past times, at the basis of liberaleducation? Are 
other sciences and branches of literature, however important, to be re- 
garded as fundamental ? Is a natural science, or a modern language 
to be put on a level with geometry and Greek? These questions we 
shall endeavor to discuss in a future Number of this Journal. They 
seem to us to deserve a patient and fresh examination. We wish to 
call attention, particularly, to some of the results of the English system. 
At present we shall confine ourselves to a brief exhibition of certam 
changes recently effected at Oxford and Cambridge, and of further alter- 
ations which are advocated from various quarters. 

The changes effected in the Oxford course are in substance the fol- 
lowing. There are to be three public university examinations, instead 
of two as heretofore. In the examination, technically termed “ Respoo- 
sions,” which takes place about one year and a half from the commence 
ment of the course, little change has been introduced. The subjects com 
prise one Greek and one Latin author, arithmetic, two books of Euclid, 
or, instead of arithmetic, algebra may be substituted. The second ex- 
amination, the “ first Public Examination,” occurs about the end of the 
fourth year from matriculation. For the ordinary candidates, the fol- 
lowing are the subjects; one Latin and one Greek book (different from 
those used in “the Responsions”), the four Gospels in Greek, algebra, 
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either logic or three books of Euclid, the translation of English into Latin, 
and a paper of questions in syntax. For candidates for classical honors, 
the following are the subjects: the four Gospels, the great writers of 
antiquity (Homer, Virgil, Cicero and Demosthenes being recommended), 
logic, if the candidate wishes to be in the first division, otherwise Eu- 
clid and algebra, critical and other papers, translations into Latin and 
Greek. Candidates for mathematical honors must “ bring up” pure 
mathematics. At the third or “ Final Examination,” the candidate must 
necessarily pass two of the four schools to be named. In the first school, 
“Literae Humaniores,” the topics are the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, sacred history, the subjects of the books of the Old and New 
Testament, evidences of Christianity, one philosophical and one historical 
author in Greek or Latin (but not the same books as in the “ Respon- 
sions”), papers of questions. The “class men” may “give up” one 
or more of the Epistles, logic (logic necessary if one aims at the first 
or second class), Greek and Latin languages, history, chronology, geog- 
raphy, poetics, political ethics, as in the present system, and illustrated 
by modern writers. All the candidates must pass, besides, in one of the 
three following schools, but not necessarily in the same term. The 
“first school” embraces the mathematical part of mineralogy, six books 
of Euclid, or the first part of algebra, and for candidates tor honors, 
pure and mixed mathematics. The “second school” — “natural sci- 
ence” — includes mineralogy, the principles of two of these three parts of 
natural philosophy, viz. mechanical philosophy, chemistry, and physiolo- 
gy, and an acquaintance with some one science included under mechani- 
eal philosophy. The candidate for honors must be acquainted with the 
three parts above named. The “third school” — is “ law and history.” 
The minimum includes English history from the Conquest to the end of 
Henry the VIIth’s reign, or from the accession of Henry VIII. to 
George I. For those who take the earlier part of English history, 
Blackstone on Real Property is required ; for those who take the lat- 
ter portions of English history, Blackstone on Personal Property and 
the Rights of Persons, or Justinian in lieu of Blackstone. The candi- 
dates for honors must take, in addition, Adam Smith, modern history to 
1790, international law and civil law. “ Elegant scholarship will be re- 
warded by distinguished marks.” “It is necessary that arithmetic 
should be well tau:ht in schools, as none can go through the exami- 
nations without a knowledge of geometry.” 

Some of the changes above indicated were adopted on the 24th of 
April, 1850. Some time must of course elapse before the new system 
can be brought into practice. A serious difficulty as to its working bas 
been suggested, arising from the mode of electing fellows to the differ- 
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ent colleges. The entire instruction is in the hands of the college tutors, 
unless the student resorte to the expense of private tuition. The tutors 
are usually chosen from the fellows. The average number of fellows 
in a college at Oxford is twenty-eight. But as more than half of these 
are non-resident, the available number, out of which tutors must be 
chosen, is less than fourteen. The majority of the colleges, however, 
have not the option of selecting the tutor out of fourteen. The colleges 
which have the larger number of fellows, have the smaller number of 
undergraduates. Several of the colleges have forty fellows each, while 
some come down to an average of six or seven, out of whom the tutors 
are to be chosen. But in so small a number as six or seven, persons 
are not likely to be found competent to teach in the various branches 
of the languages, logic, poetics, politics, ethics, ancient history, mathe- 
matics, various departments of physical science, etc. Yet there must be 
a considerable number of competent teachers in all these branches, if 
the new system is to be carried through efficiently. The difficulty is 
still further enhanced by the close-fellowship system which is peculiar 
to Oxford. With the exception of nearly all the fellowships of Oriel 
and Balliol, those of the other colleges are subject to various restrictions. 
In ten out of the nineteen colleges, the great majority of the fellowships 
are restricted in respect to birth. Candidates must be born in particular 
counties, or dioceses, and in few cases on particular manors, or in par- 
ticular families. Consequently tutors must be chosen, not merely out 
of the average number of fourteen individuals, but these individuals 
must not be selected out of the university at large. Anoth -r class of 
restrictions make it necessary to elect a youth of from seventeen to 
nineteen years of age, either to a fellowship at once, or to a scholarship 
which leads to a fellowship. Eleven colleges are more or less subjected 
to this restriction. Several of them require, besides, that the candidates 
for fellowships or scholarships should have been educated at particular 
schools. Christ Church, New College, Magdalene, St. John’s, Jesus 
and Pembroke, which, taken as a whole, are by far the wealthiest in 
the university, are among the colleges in which the custom prevails of 
electing youths to be fellows at once, prior to their admittance to the 
university, or the nearly similar one, of electing them to scholarships 
which lead to fellowships.!- Such regulations would seem to be ill fitted 
to produce accomplished tutors in the various departments of knowledge. 
Still, if there be an honest intention on the part of the university to carry 
out the recent enactments, — and in the present state of the public mind 
in England, the university would find it unwise to recede or remain sta- 
tionary — means for instruction will be provided by a morc liberal ar- 
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rangement in regard to the fellowships, or by establishing a system of 
teaching independent of the colleges, or by increasing the university 
rewards and distinctions, or by all these combined. 

We will now proceed to the sister university, Cambridge. In May, 
1846, a standard scheme or system for the study of the more elemen- 
tary portions of the mathematics was established. The elementary 
subjects thus included are Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Plane Trigo- 
nometry, Mechanics, and the elementary parts of Hydrostatics, Optics 
and Astronomy. The examinations for mathematical honors have 
been regulated by this scheme since January, 1848. Another change 
is, that this elementary examination is separated from that in the 
higher mathematics. The latter takes place after an interval of eight 
days, and those persons only are admitted to the examination who are 
declared by the examiner to have acquitted themselves satisfactorily 
in the lower subjects. A third change is the establishment of a 
“ Board of Mathematical Studies” for the purpose of taking a general 
oversight of those studies in the university, and of determining what 
portion of mathematics shall be included in the examination for the 
higher honors. It is made the duty of this Board to publish every 
year a report on the subject. The Report for May, 1849, gives a 
favorable view of the effect of these changes. “Generally, the candi- 
dates, who acquitted themselves [in the examination of 1848, 1849] 
best on the first three days of examination were also the most succese- 
fal in the remainder; and it never happened that those who acquired 
little credit in the first part of the examination, attained eventually to 
a high place on the Tripos.” The hours of examination in the first 
three days, in the examination of 1849, amounted to 17; in the last 
five to 273. The number of candidates that obtained honors was 135. 

Another change of great importance was the establishment by vote 
of the Senate, Oct. 31, 1848, of two new Triposes, or Honor Lists, 
(schemes of assigning honors according to the result of an examination 
in a general collection of sciences to be grouped together by the 
university for that purpose). The “ Moral Sciences Tripos” includes 
Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Modern History, General Ju- 
risprudence and the Laws of England; the “ Natural Sciences Tripoe” 
includes Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Botany, Geology and the Mathematical part of Mineralogy. These 
new honors are made accessible to all who have passed the ordinary 
examination, that is to the Pollot. The reason for not requiring a 
mathematical honor as a condition for the new Triposes was the wish to 
encourage the competition for honors in these new sciences, since these 
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leges, as the mathematics and classics do. Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College, has offered two prizes, annually, so long as he is pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, of fifteen pounds sterling each, to the two 
persons who shall show the greatest proficiency in Moral Philosophy. 
An important change has also been made in the “ Classical Tripos.” 
which was established in 1822. The honors of this Tripos have been 
hitherto restricted to those who had obtained the mathematical honor 
of Junior Optime. But by a vote of Oct. 81, 1849, the first class of 
the Pollot, as well as the Wranglers and Senior and Junior Optimes, 
are to be admitted to compete for the classical honors. 

Some changes were introduced in 1842 into the Theological Exami- 
nations. All students, whether intended for holy orders or not, are 
now examined, at “the previous examination,” in one of the four Goe- 
pels in Greek, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, the Old Testament 
History and one of the Greek and one of the Latin classics, besides 
some elementary mathematics. The Old Testament History is a new 
topic. In the ordinary examination of all the students for the degree 
of B. A., the subjects are the first fourteen, or the last fourteen, chap- 
ters of the Acts, one of the longer or two or more of the shorter Epistles 
in Greek, one Greek and one Latin classic, three of the six books of 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy, the history of the church from its origin 
to the assembling of the council of Nice, the History of the English 
Reformation, and the prescribed Mathematics. These subjects had 
not previously been required, except the classics, the mathematics, and 
some part of Paley. In the first or second week of the Michaelmas 
term of each year, there is an examination, for those who are intended 
for holy orders, in the Greek Testament, assigned portions of the early 
Fathers, Church History, the Articles of Religion, and the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. .A voluntary examination succeeds in a por- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures. This theological examination is 
affirmed to be “exercising a very beneficial influence upon the theo- 
logical training of the Cambridge students because almost all the 
bishops require that the persons whom they ordain shall have passed 
this examination satisfactorily.” [tis voluntary so far as the univer- 
sity is concerned, but the bishops make it compulsory on candidates 
for holy orders. Some laws have also been enacted in regard to 
degrees in medicine.! 

Some of these changes, it will be perceived, are of special signif. 
cance, particularly the one which dispenses with a mathematical honor 
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as a condition for those who would take part in the new triposes. Dr. 
Whewell, who was one of the most efficient promoters of the late 
reforms, and who, from his position and character, exerts a com- 
manding influence, thinks that aay further legislation at present is 
umadvisable. Most cf the new laws will require time for their effect, 
and even to show of what nature their effect will be. There is, how- 
ever, one exception to this remark. A beneficial change may at once 
be introduced into the method of studying the classics. The formal 
study should no longer be exclusively pursued. Earnest attention 
should be devoted to the substance of the Greek and Latin authors. 
Matters of history, polities, law, antiquities, etc., ought to form essential 
topics for the public examinations. An unfounded prejudice has long 
been felt at Cambridge in relation to this species of acquisition, which, 
in combination with the study of forms, metres, dialects, ete., has so 
honorably distinguished the German method of studying the classics. 
Yet, along with a change at the universities in this respect, a reform 
is greatly needed at the public, preparatory schools. “The flower of 
our English youth,” Dr. Whewell remarks, “spend at these schools 
the years during which the greater part is acquired of all that youths 
do acquire in the way of learning. The tastes there generated, the 
estimates of different kinds of knowledge there communicated by the 
contagion of society, are not easily afterwards changed.” “It is not, I 
conceive, too much to say that the great schools (Winchester, Eton, 
Westminster, etc.), exercise a greater influence than the universities 
upon the higher education in England; and that no measures for the 
improvement of that education will be efficacious if they do not extend 
their effects to the schools as well as the universities.”! It is well 
known that the classics form almost the exclusive pursuit at these 
schools. Other studies, if introduced, are not regarded with favor and 
are not suitably rewarded. It is urged with great propriety, that the 
elements of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc., should form a part of 
the darly business of every school which is intended to prepare students 
for the universities. ‘The student ought not to confine the first seven- 
teen or eighteen years of his life to the study of the classics, however 
essential that study may be. He should become familiar with the ele- 
ments of some of the sciences, and acquire those habits which these 
studies alone produce.? In no other way will the particular intellec- 


1 Cambridge Education, pp. 63, 64. 

27 was a good classic, and acquitted myself well in the college examinations ; 
bat mathematics which my mind greatly needed, I almost entirely neglected, and 
wns told that I was too clever to require them.” — Life of Wilberforce, Am. Ed. 
p27. 
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tual tendency of different individuals have an opportunity to show 
itself. 


Some additional changes of a more general character are strenuously 
and with reason urged by various individuals and parties in England. 
Before alluding to these, however, it may be well for a moment to 
consider the legality of any change. The friends of improvement in 
the university discipline have been met with the allegation, that any 
interference, especially from without, would be a violation of chartered 
rights, that the will of the founders of the colleges must be preserved 
intact, that neither the government of the country or of the university 
have any right to set aside the explicit statutes of a benefactor or 
founder. | 

In opposition to these representations it is maintained, that the 
founders themselves, if now living, would acquiesce in the propriety of 
many changes; that it cannot be supposed that they would wish to 
have their benefactions remain in abeyance, much less prove the means 
of injury to the country; that in proportion to their real benevolence, 
they would wish to have their legacies available in the highest degree 
for the good of the community ; in other words, that in the interpre- 
tation of trusts of this nature, we cannot be tied by exact rules; we 
must rather be governed by enlarged considerations of duty and expe- 
diency. 

Again, the statutes of the founders, on fundamental points, have 
been formally and repeatedly annulled. In the reign of Edward VI. 
the Royal Visitation declared everything null and void in the statutes 
which had any essential connection with the Papacy. Most of the 
scholastic exercises were abolished. The study of scholastic theology 
and canon law had been already laid under restrictions by Henry VIIL 
When Mary ascended the throne, the old regime was restored, inclad- 
ing the study of Scholastic Philosophy, Theology and Canon Law. 
Under Elizabeth, the universities were again made essentially Pro- 
testant. Every academician, whose conscience forbade him to take 
the oath of supremacy and to renounce the catholic religion, was 
ejected. In Oxford, no Jess than fourteen heads of colleges and nearly 
ninety fellows were expelled. In Cambridge, besides several fellows, 
eleven heads of colleges were driven out.! It is to be remembered, 
also, that the representatives of this ejected party still exist in England. 

Religious and most solemn obligations of the founders of particular 
colleges have often been completely annulled. Thus the charter of 
All Souls at Oxford imposes an obligation on the society forever to 
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pray for the good estate of Henry VI. and the archbishop, during their 
lives, and for their souls after their decease; and alco for the souls of 
Henry V. and others, and for the souls of all the faithful deceased. 
Thus this charter on a vital provision has been annulled. 

Again, portions of founders’ statutes become inextricably involved, 
and occasion endless litigation. Thus Henry Chichele, archbishop of 
Canterbury, the founder of All Souls College, ordained that the fellows 
should be born in lawful wedlock, in the province of Canterbury, with 
s preference to the next of kin, descended from his brothers Robert and 
William. But in the progress of time, the difficulty of ascertaining 
consanguinity becomes almost insuperable. In 1765, the collateral 
descendants of the founder were to be traced through nearly twelve 
hundred families. In 1766, on application to archbishop Cornwallis, 
as visitor, he decreed that the number of fellows admitted on claim of 
kindred should be limited to twenty.! 

In short numerous precedents exist which fully justify the alteration 
or the annulling of founders’ statutes when the best good of the uni- 
versities requires such change. Doubtless the will of the donor is to 
be sacredly respected in all doubtful cases. No change is to be introduced 
exeept where the expediency of it is undoubted. But to pertinaciously 
resist any alterations or abrogation of a statute would, in some instances, 
lead to the infliction on the community of positive, perhaps unmitigated 
evil ; in other instances, a strict compliance is an impossibility. 

One of the reforms in the universities which has at various times 
been urged is the abolition of the ecclesiastical test, by which Dissen- 
ters are excluded from matriculation at Oxford and from degrees at 
Cambridge. In the year 1834 a bill for the admission of Dissenters 
to academical degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, passed the House of 
Commons, but was thrown out by the Lords. Among the statesmen, who 
gave their sanctéon to the proposed opening, either in whole or in part, 
were Lords Stanley, John Russell, Radnor, Palmerston, ete. A Cam- 
bridge petition in favor of the change was signed by sixty-two resident 
members of the Senate of the university, among whom were Bishop 
Thirlwall, Dr. Peacock now dean of Ely, etc. In this petition it is 
stated that “the university is a body recognized by the law of Eng 
land as a Lay Corporation, invested with important civil privileges, 
and on that account resting on no secure foundation which is not in 
harmony with the social system of the State.” By the repeal of the 
Test Act, Christians of all denominations are admitted to seata in Par- 
lament. Why should a test still be required in the university, which 
debars from the civil privileges implied in a degree? A counter peti- 

1 Chalmers’s Oxford, I. 167, 
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tion was presented which was signed by two hundred and fifty-eight 
members of the Senate, only ninety-eight of whom, however, were resi- 
dent members. The principal reason assigned by the remonstrants 
was, that a compliance with the prayer that the admission of persons, 
whose religious opinions were adverse to those of the established 
church, would render the maintenance of any uniform system of whole- 
some discipline or sound religious instruction impracticable. To this it 
was replied by Lord John Russell and others, that Dissenters of all 
denominations had for a long time been admitted into the university 
of Cambridge, and no practical inconvenience had resulted from it.'! The 
only difficulty was that when they were about to leave the university, 
they were told that they should not receive the degree to which their 
knowledge and good conduct fully entitled them. “All observation 
and all analogy,” observes Bishop Thirlwall, (formerly fellow of Trin- 
ity College), “lead us to expect that the sons of Dissenters of the mid- 
dling class and it is such alone that we have to look for here, would add 
strength to that part of our students which we desire to see growing till 
it absorb all the rest, to that part which inclades the quiet, the temper- 
ate, the thoughtful, the industrious, those who feel the value of their 
time and the dignity of their pursuits.”2 “ At the present time,”1843, says 
Mr. Heywood, “the strictest impartiality characterizes the examina- 
tions both of the university and the colleges at Cambridge. No ques- 
tions are asked about the Church of England students or Roman Cath- 
olic or Dissenting students, and the rewards which are accessible to 
all, are faithfully distributed to the most deserving. In Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Dissenters have been repeatedly candidates for the sclrol- 
arships, and, occasionally, they have obtained these honorable rewards 
of merit.”3 Little danger could be apprehended of the overthrow of 
the authority of the established church at the universities by the ad- 
mission of Dissenters, for those classes in England from which the uni- 
versities are recruited, are by an immense preponderance, connected 
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' In 1834, a son of the Earl of Surrey,a Roman Catholic, was a member. In 
1836, Mr. Adlam, a member of Trinity College, and belonging to the society of 
Friends, and now M. P. for Leeds, obtained the distinguished honor of fourth 
Wrangler. Mr. Sylvester, a Jew, obtained in 1837, the still more distinguished 
honor of second Wrangler. He would have competed for and probably obtained 
the two Sinith prizes of £25 cach, had not the religious test stood in the way. A 
Turkish student at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was recently allowed to absent him- 
self from chapel in that College. The provost of Trinity College, Dublin, liberally 
grants leave for Dissenting or Roman Catholic students to absent themselves from 
the services of the Church of England in the college chapel. Dissenters are ad- 
mitted to degrees, though not to emolument in that college. 

* Letter to the Bishop of Peterborough. 

> Appendix to Huber’s Universities, III. p. 668. 
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with that church. “By thus admitting Dissenters to her privileges 
and emoluments, the University may gain a considerable accession 
of numbers and talent to her ranks, and whilst she enlarges the sphere 
of her usefulness, will positively increase the security of her position. 
It is impossible to observe what is passing around us and not be con- 
vinced that no present superiority of numbers can render a position 
tenable and safe, which involves a manifest injustice to the minority ; 
by conceding that which in justice ought to be conceded, the friends 
of the charch may strengthen their means of resistance to undue en- 
croachment.”! It is said, indeed, that the liberal terms on which the 
Scotch Universities are opened to all classes, and the establishment of 
the London University, preclude the necessity of the opening of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to Dissenters. But to be jealously excluded from 
a right, even if that right when granted should not be made use of, is 
particularly irritating. Besides, there is a prestige with the names of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which later institutions can never hold out. 
There are venerable associations which cannot exist elsewhere. And, 
in addition, there are admirable facilities for acquiring an education 
to which no other places in Britian can lay claim. 

Another reform, which is strenuously urged is the abolition of the 
compulsory celibacy of Fellows imposed by the later statutes of Eliza- 
beth. “This prohibition is contained in the statutes of the 12th year of 
Elizabeth, which have never been embodied in an act of Parliament, 
and never formally adopted by the senate of the university. The 
promulgation of these statutes, which effected a complete revolution in 
the constitution of the university, reated nearly universal discon- 
tent, and as much opposition as the arbitrary principles of the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth rendered safe or tolerable.” Whitgift, and other 
heads of colleges, who drew up the code, were careful not to impose 
on themselves the condition of celibacy, thus binding heavy burdens 
and not moving them with one of their fingers. There is reason to 
think, that the obnoxious prohibition may be ascribed in a measure to 
Elizabeth’s strong prejudices against the marriage of the clergy in 
general. “Her majesty,” writes secretary Cecil, “ continueth very 
ill affected as to the state of matrimony 10 tne clergy.” It is an in- 
teresting fact that there is a clause in the university statutes, which 
renders every ordinance contained in them mill and void, which is op- 
posed to holy Scripture. Now it cannot be denied that institutions 
which forbid any class of men to marry, are contrary both to the 

' Observations on University Reform by C. Eyres, M. A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, 1849, ps 13. 
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letter and spirit of Christianity. I¢ has been said that marriage is 
unfavorable to a continued course of study, and incompatible with 
the due performance of collegiate duties. Such assertions, how- 
ever, are not supported by facts. A clergyman on marriage does not 
become less studious of theology, or a less zealous pastor of his flock. 
The German universities produce critics, philologists, lecturers, un- 
surpassed elsewhere, and yet their superiority is not owing to the 
genial influence of celibacy. “The Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, maintain the highest reputation for learning and abihty and 
devotion to their calling, and cultivate a wider field of knowledge than 
is usual in the sister universities, yet all are married men.” 

The principal argument for adhering to the statute of celibacy is, 
that without it the vacant fellowships would not be sufficiently numerous 
to foster studious habits and a spirit of emulation among the under- 
graduates. In reply, it has been urged, that the number of under- 
graduates who, after their first year, pursue their studies m the hope of 
obtaining a fellowship, bears a small proportion to the whole, and if 
the number of vacancies were reduced by one fourth or one fifth, 
which is perhaps a larger proportion than is caused by marriage, it 
would not probably produce any sensible effect on the race of compet- 
itors. Besides, marriage removes from college men of eminent talents, 
who rely on their own abilities to obtain a livelihood, but who if they 
remained, would exercise the most salutary influence upon the under- 
graduates. It is also thought that the revenues of many of the col- 
leges will soon be sufficient to enable them to enlarge the number of 
their fellowships. It has also been proposed that all fellowships shall 
be rendered voidable at a certain age, with an exception in favor of 
professors and of those who distinguish themselves by scientific or 
literary labors.! 

“ The regulation which partially ejects a tutor from his office im case 
of his marrying has two bad results: first, it deprives the colleges of 
the services of their ablest members just at the time when their tal- 
ents and services are ripening, so that those which have the most 
capable Fellows, are most exposed to the inconvenience of having too 
young tutors, for as a general rule the cleverest men marry the earliest, 
since they most easily find other means of supporting themselves ; but 
secondly the number of resident families is greatly diminished by the 
tutorial celibacy, and the same may be said of non-resident professors. 
It is hardly requisite to argue and prove that the company of educat- 
ed and amiable females tends to soften the boisterous spirit of youth, 





' See the pamphlet of Mr. Eyres, pp, 14—22. 
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and to sustain in them the same modesty and discretion, which they 
observe in the presence of their mothers and sisters.” ! 

Again, it is eontended that larger resources and greater prominence 
should be given to the universities in distinction from the colleges. 
“The university existed and flourished before the colleges were es- 
tablished. The students were accommodated in numerous halls. 
Every master of arts enjoyed a free trade in tuition. The effect of 
the foundation of the colleges bas been to sink the university in the 
colleges. The latter, according to the original idea of their foun- 
dation, were not intended for the accommodation of a greater num- 
ber of students than the members of their own several founda- 
tions. Gradually, however, they have encroached on the functions 
of the university. They have subverted all the existing Halls, [at 
Oxford } except five which are governed on strictly college principles. 
Five-sixths of the students are subject to their care and wholly de- 
pendent on them for tuition. The collegiate system has thrown the 
whole government of the university into the hands of the college 
Fellows, by affording them a liberal maintenance on the spot, and 
thus making them always the majority of the resident governing 

72 

A partial remedy for this state of things, without interfering with 
the college fellowships, would be to increase the number and resources 
of the university professorships, reducing or abolishing the fees for 
attendance on the lectures of the professors, and by requiring at- 
tendance on these lectures, or a large number of them, as a condi- 
tion for a degree. The general resources of the universities, also, 
should be increased. The University of Cambridge as such seems to 
be poor in available income. The principal sources of its annual in- 
come are as follows: The rectory of Burwell and a farm at Barton, 
producing about £1000 per annum ; the produce of fees at matricula- 
tion, for degrees, etc., about £2000 per annum ; and the trading profits 
of the Pitt University Press, which have as yet seldom been very 
considerable ; as large sums of money have been expended for the im- 
provement and extension of the establishment which will require, for 
adequate returns for the capital thus expended, many years of pros- 
perous business. No account is here taken of the fees paid to proctors, 
moderators, etc., amounting to about £2400 per annum, as they are all 
paid to these officers, nor of the library tax of six shillings upon 
every member of the university, which is appropriated to the pur- 
chase of books for the public library.! The aggregate income of 
7 ' Newman in Haber’s Universities, III. 519. 

* London Athenaeum, Jan. 19, 1850, p. 73. 
* University Calendar, 1850, p. 5. 
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the colleges is stated to be one hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
sterling. “Here is a university the poorest in the world, composed of 
an aggregate of colleges the richest in the world, with the exception 
of the sister institutions at Oxford.”! It is stated that the university 
has no church sufficiently large to receive all its members at a com- 
mon service, while the only building at all fitted for sach a coagrega 
tion, King’s College Chapel, is frequently destined to echo back the 
voices of a few choristers chanting before, or it may be with, still fewer 
worshippers. A laboratory for experiments in physics, a museum of 
natural history, a new botanical garden, etc., are also, it is said, 
urgently needed.2 Of course, the university ia in possession of an im- 
mense property in its library, Fitzwilliam museum, Pitt press, ete 
These, however, furnish, with the exception of the press, no available 
income, bat rather absorb a part of the ineome of the university. 

Among the minor reforms which are needed at Cambridge is the 
placing of King’s College on the same footing with the other colleges. 
Its present anomalous position awakens not a little uneasiness and com- 
plaint. The provost of this college has absolute authority withia the 
precincts, and by special composition between it and the university, its 
undergraduates are exempt from the power of the proctors and ether 
university officers within the limits of the college, and they are in no 
way examined by the university for their degree of B.A. “No 
traces,” says Dr. Peacock, in his work on the Statutes, “of the real 
or contemplated existence of such a privilege, (exemption from uni 
versity examinations,) are discoverable in the statutes of King’s Col- 
lege.” The university never agreed to make such an exemption, and 
yet it has been acquiesced in for several centuries. The practical effect 
is said to be, “that jealous isolation is subetitated for independent 
freedom ; as a body the public character of the King’s men is lost, and 
the aimlessness which takes its place is felt throughout the inward life 
of the college. If their men are persons of ability, they are pent up 
in an unnatural stagnation ; if the contrary, they hold their station by 
an equalty unnatural tenure.”3 It is stated that New College, Oxford, 
which, for many years, enjoyed, or rather suffered, the same exemp- 
tion, has voluntarily abandoned it. Here is manifestly a ease where 
some visitatorial or parliamentary interference is demanded. The 

' Letter of Rev. C. Morivale, Fellow of St. John's College, quoted in Remarks 
on some questions of Economy and Finance, affecting the University of Cam- 
bridge, by J. R. Crowfoot, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 1848, p. 7. 

* Crowfoot’s Remarks, p. 15. 

7Further Remarks on Statutes, and the Present System of King’s College 
1848, p. 23. 
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college, with all its wealth, has only twelve undergraduates, while 
Trinity has five hundred and twenty-five. The twelve scholars are 
supptied by a regular succession from Eton. The vacancies at King’s 
for the last twenty years are under four in the year. The college has 
ffty-eight fellowships, and has the privilege of electing its under- 
graduates as fellows. 

We may subjoin that further improvements in the course of instrue- 
tion are urged and will, doubtless, sooner or later, be effected. Op- 
portunity for certain changes may be furnished as soon as the great 
classical schools shall adequately teach the elements of the mathe- 
matics, 6o that all who enter the aniversities shall be well grounded in 
algebra and the principles of geometry. The vacations, too, at the 
universities seem to be unnecessarily long. Between twenty and 
thirty weeks only are annually devoted to study. It should seem that 
some means might be devised by which poor students might be en- 
abled to continue a course of study for thirty-five or forty weeks. If 
these changes in the classical schools and in the length of the univer- 
sity course cannot be made, it would be a serious question whether 
the university course should be much enlarged by additional studies. 

Nearly all who enter holy orders in the established church are edu- 
cated at Oxford or. Cambridge, yet with the late improvements at 
Cambridge, the system is very inadequate. The study of Hebrew is 
voluntary and finds but few votaries. It is urged that much more 
system should be introduced into theological instruction, that the theo- 
logical professors should act more in concert in the construction of their 
lectures, and that the students should be required to attend the lec- 
tures more methodically, or for a longer period.! 


We have thus given some account of the changes which have been 
recently effected at these venerable seats of learning and of the 
reforms which are urged. In regard to the propriety of some of 
these reforms, or of the reasons which may be adduced against them, 
we express no opinion. We have gone into the subject with a little 
detail, first, that we might communicate some information which may 
be new, at least, to our American readers; secondly, that it might be 
shown that improvements and reforms, even at Oxford, are suggested 
and accomplished from within, though possibly under some external 
pressure; and thirdly, in order to prepare the way for some observa- 
tions, which we propose to offer hereafter, on the course of studies at 


1 Letter of Rev. J. J. Blunt, Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, to 
Dr. Ollivant, Regius Professor, 1848. 
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these universities, and on the effects of this discipline on the English 
echolarship and character. 

We observe, in the meantime, that Lord John Russell bas intimated 
that a Royal Commission will soon be appointed to inquire into the 
state of the universities. It will be of a voluntary character, not 
compelling the attendance of witnesses, or the production of records, 
neither will it consider the question of the admission of dissenters to 
the universities. As it will, doubtless, be composed, in a great meas- 
ure, of the alumni and friends of the universities, we can see little 
ground for the fears expressed by Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, 
and other gentlemen, that the reforms commenced by the universities 
themselves may be interrupted, that radical and unwise measures may 
be recommended, and that chartered rights and privileges may be in- 
fringed or endangered. We can conceive that a thorough and im- 
partial Report from a well constituted committee, would allay ground- 
less apprehensions, and in many ways promote the usefulness and repu- 
tatiouof the universities. 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. Seans’s Lire or LuTHes.! 


Ix reading this volume, we receive a new impression of the wondrous 
providence of God in adapting means to ends, in fitting instruments for 
his needs. Calvin, Zuingli and Melanchthon together could not have 
done Luther’s work. That work called for the hearty, whole-souled, ener- 
getic, facetious, we had almost said half-civilized, Luther. When we look 
out for some individual to take charge of a great enterprise, we are apt to 
be anxious to obtain a perfect man, wise, prudent, temperate in all things, 
having his passions and his powers under perfect subjection. We do not 
remember that there are exigencies, great occasions, which, in a sense, 
demand imperfect agents. The excess of a good quality may be needed, 
to carry an actor through some trying emergency. Without overflowing 
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' The Life of Luther; with special Reference to its Earlier Periods, and the 
Opening Scenes of the Reformation. By Barnas Sears, D.D. Am. Sund. School 
Union. 1850. pp. 528. 
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animal spirits, he might faint and leave his work half done. Without a 
vein of pleasantry and humor, he might become melancholic or dall. 
Without an indomitable energy, not always tempered by discretion, he 
could not have borne his heavy burden. Without a boldness bordering 
on rashness, he would not have struck the decisive blow at the right time. 
A perfectly balanced character, especially at a great juncture, is a rare 
phenomenon. Luther enstamped himself on the heart of his country and 
of Protestant Christendom to the latest generations. Calvin engraved 
his intellect on a large section of the Christian world as with an iron pea 
in the rock forever. Melanchthon’s gentleness and learning are prover- 
bial. Yet Luther's great intellect and greater heart, and, we may add, 
great imperfections, were indispensable “in the opening scenes of the 
Reformation.” Calvin was feared, Melanchtbon was loved, Luther was 
loved and feared. There is perhaps no name in history so fresh, after 
three centuries, as is his, especially in Protestant Germany. The colors 
are unfading. It is a household word, imbedded in the hearts of millions, 
and which parents, unconsciously as it were, hand down to their childrea 
and their children’s children. A spring or a tree becomes sacred, if he 
in a single instance quenched his thirst at the one or sat under the shade 
ofthe other. Every incident in his life is investigated. Any one whocame 
in contact with him, whether friend or foe, shares a portion of his immor- 
tality. ‘ There is one name, one man in German history, who, recognized 
indeed, only by half of Germany, still in this half, with the exception of a 
few who delight in singularity, or who are unfeeling skeptics, is named 
and celebrated with reverence and admiration as a benefactor and saviour 
by all others, without distinction of rank or culture.” ‘ Luther is a phe- 
nomenon in history, at the side of which nothing can be placed. There 
is no antitype to him in antiquity. Spiritual conflicts, such as were fought 
out by him, were reserved to modern times. But no other nation of mod- 
ern times has one like him, and Germany itself has nosecond. True, there 
were besides, before and after him, many learned, pious men, courageous 
even unto death, pervaded by the insight of that which was necessary to 
be done ; but no one was all this at once in the same degree as Luther.™@ 
Even Catholic Germany gives indications of beginning te share in this 
all-pervading sympathy. Catholic Bavaria has been compelled by 
stress of public opinion, to open her Valhalla to a statue of this “ arch 
heretic.” 

Dr. Sears’s Life of the reformer is the fruit of long and patient re- 
search. He speaks of having examined several hundred works pertaining 
to Luther. Every page bears testimony to the faithfulness with which he 








' Preface of Gustav Pfizer's Life of Luther, 1836. 
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has used his rich materials. Clearness is the most striking characteristic. 
The tangled web of German history, geography, and topography, so far as 
Luther is concerned, is unravelled, and the reader enjoys the satisfaction of 
following a faithful and intelligent guide at every step. Theological terms, 
phraseology, manners, customs, etc., peculiar tothe sixteenth century, are 
explained. The relations of Luther to the other reformers, to the princes, 
to the universities, to the pope, to the ruling powers in the church, etc., 
are accurately delineated. In short, the English reader now is furnished, 
for the first time, so far as we know, with the exact information which he 
needs for the comprchension of this great subject. 


2. Rerp’s Essays ON THE INTELLECTUAL AND MoRAL Powers.! 


A text-book on psychology has long been a desideratum in our univer- 
sity course. This want is now supplied by the republication of Reid's 
Essays in a volume separate from his other Works. These Essays have 
many claims to be the classical standard of our Intellectual Philosophy. 
They are written by an original thinker, and from that fact derive an 
exciting influence over the minds of students. A far greater stimulas is 
received from an author who thinks for himself than from a compiler, 
even when the compiler is more uniformly correct than are the men from - 
whom he gathers his materials. Dr. Brown is less accurate than Dr. 
Payne, who gave an amended and condensed version of Brown, but we 
receive far more strength and real knowledge from the diffuse pages of the 
original lecturer, than from the cautious but mechanical statements of his 
copyist. The former is sprightly and eloquent, but over the mind of the 
latter the genius of gravitation seems often to have presided. The style of 
Reid is pellucid, and with one exception is admirably fitted for metaphysical 
discussion. It is perspicuous as glass. It also affords many specimens of a 
quiet and to certain minds an imperceptible humor. It is often, however, 
too diffuse. In the present Edition of Dr. Walker, this fault ia remedied in 
some degree, for the Essays are here necessarily abridged. The general 
features of Dr. Reid’s Philosophy are such as commend themselves to the 
sound sense of practical men, and receive the approval not only of the 
British and American schools, but also of many illustrious French and 
German philosophers. Dr. Walker has enriched the present volume with 
many valuable notes ; some original, others selected from eminent psy- 
chologists, particularly from Sir William Hamilton. Having been for a 


' Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man: by Thomas Reid, D. D., F R.S.E., 
abridged. With Notes and Illustrations from Sir William Hamilton and others, 
Edited by James Walker, D. D., Prof. of Intellect. and Mor. Philos. in Harvard 
College. 
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long time a faithful student and a steadfast admirer of Reid’s works, Sir 
William is admirably qualified to correct them where they are erroneous, 
and to supply their defect of learned illustration. His multifarious erudi- 
tion surpasses his metaphysical acuteness even. 


8. Day’s ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF RHETORIC.! 


This work evinces both the learning and the acumen of its author. The 
preparation of it must have required an extensive acquaintance with the 
German treatises on rhetoric, and also an analytic, philosophical habit of 
thought. It exalts our estimate of the Rhetorical Science. This is a sci- 
ence which many regard as unworthy of them. But the truth is, they are 
unworthy of it. There is no better collection of the principles of mental 
philosophy and the maxims of common sense, than are found in a good 
Rhetorical System. In our country especially, which is a country of “ words 
and more words,” we need a scientific acquaintance with the great laws of 
speech. We dislike to hear the disparaging remarks which it is so fashion- 
able to utter against the study of these laws. We believe that all science 
is sacred, and if one branch of it be condemned, another and indeed 
every other may be. Let the clerical Profession, in an especial manner, 
guard against the habit of undervaluing either the sciences or the arts, for 
by these we have no small part of our intellectual and moral wealth. 


4. THEREMIN’s RHETORIC.? 


Dr. Theremin, the eloquent court-preacher at Berlin, died in 1846. 
He was the author of various treatises on Rhetoric, in which he proceeds 
on the ground of the high ethical character of all true eloquence, that its 
basis is virtue, that every true orator must have a great and laudable end 
in view, that he must compass this end by just means, that he must utterly 
renounce all sophistical arts, all attempts to confuse an opponent, and all 
exaggerated exhibitions of the truth. Not only the highest, but all genu- 
ine exhibitions of oratory, must be the development of truth, must be coin- 
cident with the decisions of the moral law. The fact that the orator must be 
a good man has been recognized from the days of Cicero down; but Dr. 
Theremin is the first, we believe, who has fully unfolded the idea, who has 








' Elements of the Art of Rhetoric, adapted for use in Colleges and Academies, 
and also for private study. By Henry N. Day, Professor of Rhetoric in Western 
Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. 

* Eloquence a Virtue; or Outlines of a Systematic Rieione Translated from 
the German of Dr. Francis Theremin. By William G. T. Shedd, Prof. of English 
Literature in the University of Vermont. New York: John Wiley, 1850. pp. 162. 
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illustrated it from many points of view, and has made it the vitalizing 
principle of the whole subject. Perhaps we should be justified in saying 
that it became somewhat of a hobby with him, and led him to press certain 
points too far. Still, all his works are eminently worthy of study. The trea- 
tise before us will not supercede more formal and systematic works. It will 
be particularly serviceable, as Prof. Shedd suggests, to teachers. It will fur 
nish them with invaluable hints and ideas which may be widely illustrated 
and strikingly enforced. Advanced students, also, will find it well worthy 
of perusal. The adoption of its leading ideas would ennoble the art of 
rhetoric into a science, the practice of speaking into a virtue, and would 
clothe the whole subject in our schools and colleges with a fresh and vital 
interest. 


5. Tne Persian View or MouammMen.! 


Mr. Merrick resided eleven years as a missionary in Persia, and became 
familiar with the Persian language and literature. This translation was 
made in Persia, and was sent to London, and submitted to Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, formerly President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and British Ambas- 
sador atthe Persian court. Sir Gore spoke in the highest terms (we have 
read his note) of the work, and expressed his regret that the funds of the 
Asiatic Society did not admit of its publication. The translation has also 
been examined by two committees of the American Oriental Society, both 
of whom expressed their strong desire that it might be published. The 
funds of that Society, unhappily, not admitting of the outlay, an enter 
prizing Boston firm, at the suggestion and encouragement of a member of 
the Society, have at length accomplished what the two Societies were not 
able to effect. The publication will be attended with several important 
advantages. It will enable us better to understand the Persian character, 
literature, modes of thought and feeling, etc. We shall be better ableto . 
approach the Persians. In this light, idle fancies, ridiculous stories, 
amatory songs, have their value. The missionary cannot well convey the 
lessons of occidental science or of Christianity without becoming familiar 
with the exact methods of native thought, of oriental imagery and story- 
telling. In this view, Mr. Merrick and his publishers have rendered & 
great service to the men who shall hereafter carry the lights of learning 
and Christianity to Persia. Again, the work is of much value to the or- 
ental student. It opens a new field of research. The information cour 
municated may not be of much positive value. Nota little may consist of 
the veriest dreaming, yet it affords to the reflecting mind materials of 





1 The Life and Religion of Mohammed, as contained in the Shceah Traditions 
of the Hy4t-Ul-Kuloob. Translated from the Persian. By Rev. James L. Merrick. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. pp. 483. 
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valuable speculation and inquiry, though the moral impression may be 
very melancholy. We have here, thirdly, not Prideaux or Maracchi on 
Mohammed, but the view which the great eastern division of his devotees 
entertain of his life and character. The original work consists of three 
quarto volumes, the first relating to the prophets and times before Mo- 
hammed, the third, which is incomplete, being on the Imamite, or the 
establishment of religious guides after him, while the second of 894 pages, 
which Mr. Merrick has translated, contains a full Sheeah view of his life 
and religion, with sketches of his ancestors, companions and times, to- 
gether with oriental maxims and legends. We heartily commend the work 
to all who feel an interest in the East, or in foreign missions, or in human 
nature in one of its most important modifications, or who rejoice with 
great joy in the inestimable gift of a true Revelation from Heaven. How 
infinite the contrast between that and the Koran or the Hyat-Ul-Kuloob ! 


5. Stuart on DANIEL! 

The book of Daniel is one of the most instructive in the Old Testament 
on various accounts. It is an historical treasure. It purports to be the 
testimony of a resident, an eye-witness for many years of what he nar- 

rates, not the reports of a foreigner, or of a casual visitor. Instead, there- 
_ fore, of making Xenophon or Herodotus the standard, literary justice 
would require us to try their statements by Daniel. If there are dis- 
crepancies, the fault is not to be charged upon him, but upon them. The 
incidental notices which he gives of Babylonian manners and customs 
coincide with all which we can learn of the subject elsewhere. Again, 
part of the book is written in the Chaldee dialect. It is a precious and 
authentic relic of the language of one of the world-monarchies. It is in- 
valuable as one of the sources of the history and comparison of the Se- 
mitic dialects. Furthermore, the history furnishes us with some of the 
noblest specimens of heroic fortitude and unshaken confidence in God — 
the great prototypes of the Christian sufferers in all subsequent ages. 
The Messianic prophecies of Daniel are among the most important in the 
Old Testament. They have a character of their own, definite, earnest, 
sublime, as though the seer was standing on the very threshold of the 
Advent. Finally, the prophecy is the Apocalypse of the old dispensation, 
the kernel, the “ germinant principle,” the suggestive ground-work of the 
Revelation of John. The last pages of the New Testament are the sub- 
lime and inspired comment of what Daniel and Ezekiel and Zechariah 
saw in symbols and in dim visions. 


Sacred Literature in the Theol. Sem., Andover. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 496. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster, 1850. a 
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Interesting, however, as the book of Daniel is, yet little of a funda- 
mental character has been written upon it, so far as we know, in any Jan- 
guage. In Latin, we have the commentaries of Rosenmiiller and Maurer, 
quite valuable in some respects, but failing to grapple with the great ques- 
tions of the book. In German, Lengerke of Kénigsberg has mustered all 
the resources of skepticism, and has assailed the book with the utmost per- 
tinacity and with a great array of learning. Hengstenberg and Hiiver- 
nick have written on the book with distinguished ability and in an excel- 

-lent spirit. Many commentaries have been written in England, which 
contain valuable practical matters, particularly on the historical parts of 
the book. But want of acquaintance with the original languages of Dan- 
bel, ignorance or misapprehension of the true principles of biblical crite- 
eism, or adherence to some worthless theories of the interpretation of pro- 
phecy, essentially vitiate these commentaries. Little confidence can be 
placed in a commentator on such a book, who is not thoroughly versed in 
Hebrew and Chaldee. How can it be otherwise ? Very important points 
turn on the interpretation of single words, or on constructions where a nice 
and critical knowledge of the principles of grammar is indispensable. 
E. g. examine ch. 9: 25. 

Of the commentary of Prof. Stuart, 372 pages are taken up with an 
extended, critical commentary, verse by verse, with several excursus or 
essays on difficult points. The remainder of the volume, 124 pages, ex- 
hibits a Critical History and Defence of the Book of Daniel, under the 
heads of personal history of Daniel, nature and design of the book, style 
and aesthetical character, language and idiom, unity of authorship, genu- 
ineness and authenticity, ancient versions and apocryphal additions. All 
these questions are despatched in a very few pages, except the genuine- 
eess and authenticity, which are elaborately discussed, especially in rela- 
tion to the objections of Lengerke. A marked feature of the book is the 
grammatical analysis of the Chaldee portions, with copious references to 
Prof. Hackett’s Translation of Winer’s Grammar. The true student of 
the Scriptures will welcome this volume as a guide in the investigation of 
a most difficult and interesting portion of the word of God, as a store- 
house of facts, critical remarks, and illustrations. The substance of the 
volume was in readiness for the press several years ago, and is the fruit 

_@f many years of study on the book and on kindred topics. We may 

hereafter refer more particularly to this volume. 
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ARTICLE X. 
MISCELLANIES, LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL. 


In the last two Numbers of this Journal, pp. 178-191 and 402~7, we 
communicated some information in regard to the Public Libraries and 
some of the principal private libraries in New England. We have since 
received a Catalogue of the Redwood Library in Newport, R.I. This 
library owed its origin to a literary and philosophical society established 
in Newport in 1730. One of the founders was Bp. Berkeley, who resided 
in Rhode Island from Jan. 1729 to Sept. 1781. In 1747, Abraham Red- 
wood gave £500 for the purchase of books. For the erection of a building, 
£5000 were subscribed. Dr. Ezra Stiles was one of the principal bene- 
factors of the library. : The present number of volumes is 5,500. For the 
last ten years, about 200 vols. a year have been added. Its means are a 
tax of $2 each annually on its 100 members. It has some rare and costly 
works. Augustus Bush, librarian. The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions have a very good library of more than 4,000 
volumes and some valuable MSS., at the Missionary House in Pemberton 
Square, Boston. In works relating to missions to the heathen, it is quite 
rich. It has also a fine collection of Bible Translations, in various lan- 
guages, books of travels, voyages, etc., and a large collection of curiosities, 
etc., from all parts of the world. We may also add that there is a good 
library of several thousand volumes in Salem, Mass. On p. 404, we put 
the number of books in the libraries at Williams College at 10,484 ; it 
should be 11,484. On p. 406, the number of books in the libraries in 
Maine should be 44,500. The sum total of books in the New England 
public libraries is, accordingly, 473,067. — A translation, by Dr. Murdock, 
of the celebrated work of Mosheim, ‘‘ De Rebus Christianorum ante Con- 
stantinum Magnum Commentarii,” is about to be published at New Haven, 
in 2 vols. It is a work of standard character and of great and permanent 
value. 

A new edition of the Orations and Addresses of Mr. Edward Everett 
will soon be published. Mr. E. has in preparation a work on Interna- 
tional Law. 

A new Number of the Journal of the American Oriental Society will 
soon be published. A large number of valuable papers are on hand, com- 
municated by foreign missionaries and others. A second edition of the 
first namber of the first volume, which has been for some time out of print, 
will be published. 
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We have received from the author, Dr. Caspari of the University of 
Christiania in Norway, an essay “on the Syrian-Ephraimitic War ander 
Jotham and Ahaz, a Contribution tothe History of Israel inthe Assyrian 
Period, and to the question in respect to the Trustworthiness of the Chroni- 
cles, and to the Plan of Isaiah.” It is an octavo pamphlet of 103 pages, 
is full of learning, and is, in part, devoted to the defence of some much- 
abused passages of Scripture. 

The third Number for 1850, of the ‘“‘ Theological Studies and Criticisms,” 
edited by Drs. Ullmann and Umbreit of Heidelberg, contain the following 
articles : Recollections of Dr. De Wette by.Dr. F. Liicke ; on some new Con- 
tributions to the Jewish History from Greek Historians by Dr. Frederic 
Creuzer ; a Continuation of an Essay by Dr. Schweizer of Zurich, on the 
Development of the Moral System in the Reformed Church ; Observations 
on the Address of the Apostle Paul at Athens, by F. W. Laufs, pastor at 
Waldmiel ; Additions to the ‘ Exegetico-Critical Gleanings’ from the Old 
Testament, by Dr. F. Bottcher of Dresden; Appendix to the Review of 
Dr. Bahr’s Temple of Solomon, by Pastor Merz of Halle in Suabia ; A 
Relation [by an eye-witness] of what took place at the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530, communicated by Dr. Moller of Gotha ; a Review, by Bahring of 
Freinsheim in the Palatinate, of Malou’s Work on the Author of the Book 
“ De Imitatione Christi ;” and an Essay on the Character of the German 
Reformed Church and the Relation of the same to Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism, by Dr. H. Heppe, privat-docent at Marburg. The Recollections of 
De Wette, by Liicke, we have read with deep interest, and shall probably 
present a translation of them in our next Number. The two friends lived 
in habits of special intimacy, several years, at Berlin. Though they were 
afterwards widely separated from each other, and by no means agreed in 
religious opinions, yet this warm, personal friendship was never inter- 
rupted. — Dr. Daniel Schenkel of Schaffhausen, the pupil and now the 
successor of De Wette, has published a Memorial of his deceased friend, 
and of the Value of his Theology for our Times, in 111 pages. The Ad- 
dress of Dr. Hagenbach of Basle, at the funeral of De Wette, is also pub- 
lished. 

The second vol. of Hengstenberg on the Apocalypse will appear in the 
course of the present year. The title is: “ Offenbarung des heiligen 
Johannes fiir solche, die in der Schrift forschen erliutert.” 

Ten parts of Meyer’s Critico-Exegetical Commentary of the New 
Testament have appeared. The pressure of the duties of his office and the 
necessity of preparing new editions of the earlier parts, have compelled him 
to call in the aid of two younger theologians, Prof. Huther of Schwerin 
and Dr. Liinemann of Gottingen. A Commentary by the latter on the 
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two Epistles to the Thessalonians is published, and one on the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, by Dr. Huther, is in press. 

The last Heft of the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1849, 
contains an article of 44 pages, entitled “ Contributions to the Correction 
of single passages and words in Syriac printed works,” by Dr. Bernstein 
of Breslau. “ Syriac lexicography,” says the author, “is still in its in- 
fancy. Castell, in his Lexicon, 1669, certainly did what was possible for 
the time in which he lived and wrote. J. D. Michaelis, who caused Cas- 
tell to be reprinted, enlarged it but a little, and rarely amended it, though 
more important helps were accessible. This, with all its poverty and 
weaknesses, is the most copious Syriac lexicon which we possess.” In 
order to supply this great deficiency, Dr. Bernstein has been laboring on 
a Syriac Dictionary for many years, sparing neither time nor money. He 
speaks of making much use of the rich and important Lexicon of Bar- 
Bahlul and of Lorsbach’s collections for a Syriac Lexicon. — The first 
Heft of the Oriental Journal for 1850, contains, among other articles, one 
by Dr. Frankel, chief Rabbi at Dresden, on the Relation of the Alexan- 
drian and Palestine Jews, particularly in an exegetical respect. — Two 
new Arabic Grammars have lately appeared in Germany, that of Caspari, 
‘‘Grammatica Arabica in usum Scholarum Academicarum,” with a brief 
Chrestomathy, Leipsic, 1848, pp. 350, and “Grammaire Arabe,” by Ch. 
Schier, Dresden and Leipsic, 1849, pp. 466. ‘Neither,” says Prof. 
Fleischer, “lays claim to any independence. Both, in all essential partic- 
ulars, are dependent on De Sacy and Ewald.” For the scientific advance- 
ment of Arabic grammar, there is needed a “ revision of the original 
sources used by De Sacy, and the mastery of the most important re- 
maining sources. The original lexicons in Arabic, and the oriental trans 
lations of the same, the printed and unprinted works of grammarians and 
commentators, contain for the material and formal culture of the grammar 
of the ancient Arabic an affluence of noble ore hardly yet uncovered.” 

A fragment of the 98th book of Livy has been discovered on a parch- 
ment beneath Jerome’s Commentary on Isaiah. It was purchased of a 
Spaniard in Toledo, by Dr. Heine. The age is the first century of the 
Christian era, the oldest known MS. It contains a narrative of events in 
the years 70 to 68 B. C. under the censorship of a Metellus. — The vol. of 
“ Neuer Necrolog der Deutschen for 1848,” completes the 25th year of the 
work. In this quarter of a century copious biographies have been given of 
8449 persons, short notices of 25,630 persons; in all, 34,279. In 1848, 
pp. 1088, the deaths of 1914 were recorded, 804 of whom were accompa- 
nied with more or less full notices. 

The most copious and valuable Manual on Ancient Geography is that by 
Albert Forbiger, the well known editor of Virgil, and one of the teachers 
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in the Nicolai School at Leipsic. It is entitled, “ Handbuch d. Alten geo- 
graphie aus den Quellen bearbeitet.” Vol. I. 1842, 668 pp. 8vo., contains 
an Historical Introduction, and Physical and Mathematical Geography ; 
Vol. II. 1844, pp. 920, the political geography of Europe. The work is sup- 
plied with maps and full indices. 

A valuable history of the university of Tiibingen, by the librarian, Dr. 
Karl Klupfel, 1 vol. 1849, pp. 539, has been published. The university is 
one of the oldest in Germany, and its religious history at the period of the 
Reformation and subsequently, was very interesting. The number of vol- 
umes now in the library is stated at 200,000 ; of MSS. about 2,000. 

Garcin de Tassy’s History of Hindustani Literature has been translated 
into Hindustani at Delhi, in a folio of more than 500 pp. 

The new Museum at Basle has been completed, and has received the 
collections in natural history, the library of the University, the Holbein 
paintings, ete. ’ 

The 9th vol. of Dr. Henry Ritter’s History of Philosophy, the first on 
Modern Philosophy, has appeared. — The 5th and concluding vol. of Mai- 
lath’s History of Austria, ending with the capitulation of Comorn, has 
been published. 

The number of students at some of the German universities in the ses- 
sion just closed was as follows: Erlangen, 386, of whom 159 studied the- 
ology ; Freiburg inthe Breisgau, 888, Theol. 158 ; Giessen 430, Theol. 81, 
Chemistry 28 ; Gottingen 789, Theol.146; Halle 652, Theol. $348 ; Heidel- 
berg 587, Theol. 52, Jurists 802; Leipsic 950, Theol. 200; Pesth 661, 
Theol. 47. 

We have before us two Numbers of the “ Allgemeine Monatschrift fiir 
Literatur,” which has taken the place of the Allgem. Litt. Zeitung. It is 
under the charge of Drs. L. Ross and G. Schwetschke of the university of 
Halle. Dr. R. was formerly professor in the university at Athens. The 
new periodical is printed on fine paper, in a convenient 8vo. form, is pub- 
lished in half-monthly parts, and has decided advantages over its cum- 
brous predecessor. The leading papers in the two Nos. are a notice of two 
Scandinavian works by Jacob Grimm; on the Idea of a Christian “ Irenik” 
by Prof. Fortlage of Jena; on Herbart’s Doctrines and the Present times 
by Dr. Erdmann; Palaeontology by Dr. Burmeister of Halle; on the 
Modern Investigations in regard to the Phoenicians by Dr. Ross ; Present 
Condition of the Science of Language by Dr. Steinthal of Berlin; Gott- 
sched and Lessing by H. Diintzer of Cologne ; Anaesthetics and its Lite- 
rature by Dr. Ross of Altona; Politics of the Present Times by R. Haym 
of Halle. Notices of books, intelligence, and a copious list of new works, 
are appended to each Number. The German “ productivity” in books, 
after the collapse, is again obvious, 
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Among the additional works lately advertised in Germany, we notice 
the following: Isaiah, not Pseudo-Isaiah, exposition of chs. 40—66 of his 
Prophecy. With an Introduction against the Pseudo-criticiam, by Dr. R. 
Stier, first part published; Plato’s Whole Works, translated into Ger- 
man by H. Miiller, with Introductions by K. Steinhart; Travels in the 
Holy Land by Dr. Philip Wolff, preacher at Rotweil, with a new Plan 
of Jerusalem ; the first half of the second part of Dr. Moritz Dreschler’s 
translation and exposition of Isaiah, from ch. xiii. to ch. xxvii.; Stengel’s 
Exposition ofthe Epistle to the Hebrews; Second enlarged and improved 
edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
Interpretation of the Discourse of Stephen the proto-Martyr, by H. 
Thiersch ; the Greek N. Testament critically revised according to the best 
helps, with a new German translation by Dr. H. Meyer, the commenta- 
tor; the third part of Héavernick’s Introduction to the Old Test., edited 
by Dr. K. F. Keil; the first part of the 2d vol. of Bohringer’s Church Biog- 
raphies, embracing the Middle Ages; Denzinger of Wurzburg, on the 
Genuineness of the existing text of the Ignatian Epistles, pp. 108; the 3d 
and 4th parts of the 2d vol. of the 2d edition of Gieseler’s Manual of 
Church History ; 3d edition of Hundeshagen’s German Protestantism. 

Rev. William Cureton of the British Museum is about to edit a new 
edition of the Peschito, or ancient Syriac Version of the Old Tes- 
tament. He proposes to commence with the Pentateuch from a MS. 
of the very early date of A. D.464. With the exception of the books 
of Chronicles, there are, among the Nitrian treasures in the British Mu- 
seum, MSS. 'of the several books of the Old Testament, not less than 1300 
years old, from which he is prepared to take the text of the new edition. 
For the “ Reasons” for this new edition, see a valuable pamphlet by the 
Rev. J. Rogers, canon of Exeter cathedral. Lond. 1849. 

The expenditures for the British Museum for 1849 were £41,791, of 
which for the excavations at Nineveh £1855. The number of persons ad- 
mitted in 1848-9 was 979,073. 

Dr. Henry Barth’s Wanderings along the Punic and Cyrenaic Shores 
of the Mediterranean, from Tangier to the Nile, have been translated into 
English. Barth is a pupil of Ritter. He describes particularly Carthage 
and Cyrene. 

Mr. Loftus, the geologist, attached to the British expedition that is run- 
ning the frontier line between Persia and Turkey, has visited “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,” and represents it as of great extent and of extraordinary in- 
terest. He found vast numbers of ancient coffins of baked clay. 

A new edition of Dr. Samuel Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism 
is in preparation. It will be entirely rewritten. — Rev. Henry Burgess 
is engaged in preparing a translation of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, 
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recently discovered in a Syriac translation, the Greek text having long 
been lost. — Some valuable additions have lately been made to the Bod- 
leian Library, among which is a collection of Sanscrit MSS., 160 in num- 
ber, made by Dr. Mill, when in India. 

Cambridge University.—The number of undergraduates in 1850 is as fol- 
lows: Trinity Coll. 525, St John’s 345, Caius 110, Christ’s 82, Queen’s 98, 
Emmanuel 95, Corpus Christi 68, St. Catharine’s Hall 79, St. Peter’s 50, 
Clare Hall 50, Jesus 59, Magdalene 61, Trinity Hall 48, Sidney 31, 
King’s 12, Pembroke 23, Downing 11, Total 1742. Members on the Boards 
7047. Members of the Senate 3931. 


We have received Dr. Owen’s edition of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
shall examine it at some length hereafter. The Greek type is the Porson, 
so called, most beautiful. It is a real luxury to look at the pages. The 
Notes, which are mostly grammatical, give evidence of the editor's usual 
care and scholarship. 


A number of errors of the press have remained in the Article on Champlin’s 
Demosthenes, in consequence of the writer’s not having seen the proofs. The 
most important of these are the following : 

P. 428, note 2, for Lehr. 6, read Lehrb. P 429, line 9, dele in. P. 429, line 23, 
for eponymers read eponymus. P. 429, note 2, line 1, insert are after remarks. 
P. 430, line 11 from the bottom, read Budixa. P. 431, lines 25, 28, 31, read 337 
for 339. P. 436, line 12 from the bottom. after code, the point should be a semi- 
colon P. 436, the 5th line from the bottom is misplaced ; it should follow the 
present 3d line from the bottom. PP. 437, line 11, after thus, insert”. P. 437, 
Note 2. line 4, after Zimocr., insert 4 27. Bekker. P. 441, line 4, for Hartang 6, 
read Huartung’s. P. 442, line 8 from bottom, for éGapacacda: read é&apucucVac. 
P. 443, line 15, for Athenian, only point Athenian only, P. 443, lines 11,13, 
etc., the two forms pylagorac and pylagori appear together on this page by an over- 
sight; the writer prefers pylagorue. P. 445, line 4 from the bottom, Taauric for Tau- 
ris, P. 449, line 23, add “ before this. P. 450. line 27, read Bo€dromion for 
Bacdromion. P. 450, line 5 from bottom, read a for an. 
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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE IDEA OF AN INFINITE SERIES, AS APPLICABLE TO 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Joseph Tracy, Boston, Mass. 


THERE was no first man, say some atheists. The human race, they 
assert, has been from eternity, and each of us has an infinite series of 
ancestors. 

The answer is old, that this hypothesis is self-contradictory. It as- 
saumes, concerning each and every individual of this infinite series, 
that there was a time when he had not yet come into existence; and if 
this is true of every one of them, it must be true of all of them. There 
must, therefore, have been a time when none of them existed; which 
is contrary to the supposition. 

This reasoning has usually been met, we believe, by the naked 
assertion, that it is unsatisfactory, a mere dialectical subtilty ; that, as 
eternity runs back without limit, it is evident that the same may be 
true of the human race; and that the argument which pretends to prove 
the contrary, must contain some sophism. It would be more satisfac- 
tory, could we be told precisely what that sophism is, and where it lies. 

But we will not insist upon that. For the sake of honest minds, to 
whom the atheists’ reply seems plausible and embarrassing, we will 
take up the question anew, and endeavor to ascertain whether any se- 
ries of finite terms, or of individuals, can be infinite, except in theory. 
If we aucceed in showing that the actual completion of an infinite series 
of finite terms is an absurdity, it will follow of necessity that the series 
of fathers and sons, to which we belong, is not infinite, but must have 
had a beginning. 

Vo. VII. No. 28. 52 
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Every scholar knows that there are theories which, though demon- 
strably true as theories, are yet demonstrably incapable of being 
reduced to practice. A mathematical point, for example, can exist 
only in theory — only as an idea; for if it exist otherwise, it must oc- 
cupy space, — must have extension, and is therefore not a mathemati- 
cal point. The same is true of a mathematical line, which is only the 
imagined path of a moving point. Lines and points are what some old 
logicians call entia rattonalia, entities for the reason, in distinction from 
entia realia, entities which have an existence of their own, whether 
thought of or not. They are ideas, evolved by the mind itself, and by a 
right use of which we are enabled to reason on the subjects to which 
they pertain, with perfect accuracy ; though things answering to those 
ideas, cannot possibly exist. Our task is, to show that an Infinite Series, 
like a mathematical point, is one of these enfta rationalia ; a mere fic- 
tion of the mind, for its own convenience in arithmetical calculation ; 
and that no series of actually existing terms can possibly be infinite. 
The infinity of any series is merely a theory, and not a fact. 

We must first guard against an error in respect to the kind of proof 
appropriate to this discussion. The question is arithmetical. It relates 
to number, and to possibilities in respect to number. It must be settled, 
therefore, if at all, by proofs drawn from arithmetical principles. The 
attempt to settle it on other principles, exclusive of these, must be as 
futile as the attempt to settle metaphysical questions by arithmetic. 
Here many have erred. They have shown, to their own satisfaction, 
that there is no metaphysical impossibility in the existence of an infinite 
series, and then infer that such a series is possible. But if arithmeti- 
cally impossible, it cannot exist. 

Let us illustrate this by a case, more closely related to the subject 
than may at first be suspected. Suppose it asserted that God, or na- 
ture, or fate, has arranged ten square blocks, all of the same dimen- 
sions, in close contact with each other on the same plane, so as to form 
a perfect square. We show in a moment by arithmetical proof, that 
the assertion is false; that nine or sixteen blocks may be so arranged, 
while ten cannot. But exclude all arithmetical arguments, draw your 
proofs wholly from the nature of being, the power of God, the neces- 
sary relations of God to matter, and other topics purely metaphysical, 
and the proof might not be easy. But no reasoning from such sources, 
be it seemingly ever so strong, can invalidate the arithmetical arge- 
ment. Such a square is arithmetically impossible, and therefore can- 
not be. So, when some assert that nature has made an ipfinite series 
of men, we prove, arithmetically, that the assertion is absurd. 

It is obvious that this discussion must require some closeness and 
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continuousness of attention, and some repetition of the same argument 
in different forms, to meet different sophisms. These things, however, 
will be pardoned by all who think the subject worth discussing. — We 
must begin by gaining a perfectly clear idea of an Infinite Series. 
Perhaps nothing gives this idea more easily and clearly, than the 
reduction of a vulgar fraction to a decimal. To do this, as every 
sehoolboy knows, we divide the numerator, with as many ciphers at its 
right hand as the case requires, by the denominator. By this process, 
4 gives a decimal of a single figure, .5; 4 gives a series of two figures, 
23; ¢ gives a series of three figures, .125. In every instance, the 
series continues till the dividend is exhausted and no remainder is left. 
Bat when we attempt to reduce 4 to a decimal, the dividend can 
never be wholly exhausted. At every division, there is a remainder 
of 1, which must be divided, giving another 3 in the quotient, and an- 
other remainder of 1, to be divided again with the same result. The 
series, therefore, ia infinite. Carry on this process, as industriously as 
you please, to the end of the last day of the longest life, and let your 
posterity work at it to the last moment of a thousand generations, and 
‘there would still be that remainderof 1. Your written decimal would 
stili be less than the vulgar fraction 4, by just one third of that last re- 
mainder. The impossibility of writing down that whole decimal does 
not arise from the amount of labor, or the want of time, or the want of 
space to receive the figures, but from the nature of three and ten, which 
is such that divisioas of ten by three must always leave a remainder. 
However long the written quotient may be, an unwritten part, con- 
sisting of no particular number of terms, but understood to be equal to 
ene third of the last remainder, must be mentally added to it, to make it 
complete. An unwritten part is an essential element of the series. 
Without it, the series will be finite, and will express lese than the true 
idea of one third. With the unwritten part mentally added, the deei- 
mal is complete, though it consist of only a single 3, and may be used 
in calculation without error; as is taught by all the school-books which 
treat of circulating decimals. The point to be particularly noticed here 
is, the necessity of an unwritten part, which must remain unwritten, in 
order to complete the idea. The figures of that part must have only a 
theoretieal existence ; for if you imagine them to receive an actual 
existence by being written down, you must of necessity imagine a re- 
mainder of 1 at the end of them, needing still to be divided, or repre- 
sented by a still unwritten part, having only an ideal existence; for, to 
imagine that divisions by 3 have exhausted 10, leaving no remainder, 
is to imagine an arithmetical absurdity. 
But as we have eternity before us, might not all the members of this 
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infinite series be written down by an infinite euccession of writers, la- 
boring from this time onward ? 

This suggestion is plausible, but fallacious. There is certainly no 
more difficulty in the conception of an infinite series of arithmeticians, 
recording their work, than there is in that of an infinite series of divi- 
sions to be performed by them. But as eternity will never come to an 
end, so the work never can be completed. It never can become true, 
that all the figures in the quotient have been written down, or that all 
of the infinite series of arithmeticians have done their part. It must 
always remain true, that some of the figures of the quotient, and some 
of the men who were to make them, have yet only an ideal existence. 

But there is also a past eternity. Might not all the figures of this in- 
finite series have been put into actual existence by an infinite series of 
writers, laboring from eternity to the present time ? 

This supposition is still more plausible, but equally fallacious. It 
assumes that actual divisions by 3 may have actually exhausted 10, 
leaving no remainder; which can never be. From the nature of the 
case, the last performance of your last arithmetician, who is now at work, 
must have been the division of 10 by 8, leaving a remainder of 1, 80 
that the quotient is not yet complete. It has members yet to be writ- 
ten, and having, as yet, only an ideal existence. -And so it must ever re- 
main. True, the supposition is, that the series of figures already acta- 
ally written down in the quotient is infinite, and therefore an adequate 
decimal expression of 4; but the supposition involves the absurdity of 
supposing that divisions by 3 have exhausted 10, whereas the last di- 
vision, just made before our eyes, left a remainder of 1. The suppo- 
sition contradicts itself; and being self-contradictory, is incapable of 
being realized. 

And here we get the true idea of an Infinite Series, as a series 
which, from its own nature, is incapable of being completed. We have 
the true idea of any particular infinite series, when we have its first 
term, or circle of terms, the law by which its successive terms are 
evolved, and in that law, the ground of the certainty that the series can 
never come to anend. In the series before us, the first term is .3, with 
a remainder of 1, from which another division must evolve another .8, 
with another remainder of 1, and so on without end. The law of the 
series is, that every division gives 8 in the quotient, leaving a re- 
mainder of 1, from which another 3 is to be evolved. To suppose 
the series completed, is to suppose 10 divided by 3 without a remain- 
der. In reducing the fraction » 5, toa decimal, the series .185135 
and so on ad tnjinitum is evolved ; for after every third division, the 
same remainder, 15, recurs, and produces over again the same circle, 
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185. But in extracting the square root of 2, you get 1.4142, with a 
remainder, which, so far as yet appears, may be exhausted by further 
divisions, or may not. The same remainder has not yet recurred ; 
and no law of the series has appeared, showing that it can never end. 
The series is at present indefinite, but we cannot pronounce it infinite, 
for we have no evidence that it may not end. 

In the series evolved in reducing 4 to a decimal, each term is one 
tenth of the preceeding. Another series might be formed, under a dif- 
ferent law, each term, after the first, being half of the preceding, thus : 
1, $, 4, 3, and 80 on without end. The law of another series requires 
each term, after the first, to be one third of its predeceasor, thus; 1, 4, 
+ zy, and soon. In all these cases, the law of the series is such that 
the evolution of each term must of necessity prepare the way for the 
evolution of another; so that the actual completion of the series is im- 
possible. All the terms of the series may be said to have an ideal 
existence, inasmuch.as we have a law, by which any one of them may 
be evolved ; bat the supposition that they have all been actually evolved, 
that every one of them has received an actual existence, is an absurdity. 

In such a series, each term is finite; but the series is infinite, be- 
eause one term follows another without end. The series is not composed 
of finite terms, because it can never be composed at all. The work of 
composing it may be always going on, but ean never be finished. It 
is abeurd, therefore, to say that an infinite series may be composed of 
an infinity of finite terms. A finite term and an infinite series may be 
multiplied together. For example, the decimal .333--, representing 4, 
multiplied by 2, gives the decimal .666-+-, which is an infinite series 
equal to 8. The infinitude of this second series, however, is not pro- 
duced by the multiplication. Jt was found in the multiplicand, .333--. 
In like manner it will be found that every attempt to produce infinity 
by the multiplication of finites, is a begging of the question ; that the 
infinity of the product arises, not from the multiplication, but from the: 
infinity of one of the factors ; and as the infinite factor involves terme: 
which have only an ideal existence, the same must be equally true of 
the product. 

In the examples just adduced, the terms of each series decrease in 
value by a certain law; but in other eases, the terms regularly in- 
crease in value. The series of numbers, I, 2, 8, and so on, by which 
which we count, is an obvious example. The law of this series is, 
that each term is formed by the addition of 1 to the preceding; and 
this series ie infinite, because each addition produces a term of definite 
amount, to which 1 can be added. To suppose the series completed, 
is to suppose that succeasive: additions of 1 have been made, till another 
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addition has become impossible ; for if another addition is poasible, the 
series is not complete. The first term of the series is a definite num- 
ber, 1. Every addition increases it by a definite amount. Every 
term, therefore, brought into actual existence under this law of definite 
increase, must be definite, and there must be, beyond it, other terms, 
having only an ideal existence. Every actual number must be finite. 
There can be no actual infinite number ; and therefore, no infinite 
number of actual men, whether contemporaneous or successive. 

But, in each of these cases, the series can never be complete, be- 
cause there is a law in the series itself, by which additional terms are 
continually evolved. May there not be a series, the terms of which 
are not evolved by any such law, but produced by some cause extrane- 
ous to the series ; and may not the number of its terms be infinite ? 

Certainly not, if an infinite number is an impossibility. In every 
series, the number of terms, whatever be the amount of each term, must 
correspond to the series of natural numbers, which, as we have just 
seen, cannot be actually infinite. Let us place, in three lines, the terms 
of the decimal .833-+-, the corresponding terms of the series of natu- 
ral numbers, and the series of terms composed of the ages of men at 
the birth of their sons, according to the atheist’s hypothesis. As the 
atheist admits no first term, no beginning of his series, the third series 
must commence at the present time, and be reckoned backwards. The 
table will begin thus: 


First series, 38 3 8 8 8 
Second series, 1 2 8 4 5 
Third series, say, 25 31 29 27 36 


The first series, as we have seen, can never be completed, because 
10 can never be divided by 3 without a remainder. That the second 
never can be completed is evident, because its terms number the terms 
of the first. So long as another 3 can be added to the first series, a cor- 
responding term may be added to the second, by adding 1 to the last 
preceding term. But this second series bears precisely the same rela- 
tion to the third, as it does to the first. The quantity of each term, 
whether 3, or 25, or 29, makes no difference. The question relates, 
not to the magnitude of the several terms, but exclusively to the num- 
ber of terms. If the number of terms in the third series is less than 
the number of terms, actual and ideal, in the second, then it may be 
numbered by some term in the second, and is not infinite. If it is not 
leas, then it is equal to the number of divisions of 10 by 3, which are 
necessary to exhaust the dividend, so as to leave no remainder; which 
is an arithmetical impossibility. There can, therefore, be no number 
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actually infinite, and therefore no infinite number of generations. The 
atheist’s hypothesis is false. The human race must have had a begin- 
ning ; and if so, few will doubt that God made the first man. 

And here we might stop; but the argument, though not more com- 
plete, may be more effective, if we add some illustrations and consider 
some objections. 

For illustration, let us apply this reasoning to infinite space, which 
may be represented by a sphere, the centre of which is anywhere, 
and its radius an infinite series of miles, stretching away, one after an- 
other, in the same direction. The first term of this series will be 1; the 
second, 2; the third, 3; and so on, ad tnfinttum. It is perfectly plain 
that the actual existence of all the members of this series, actually writ- 
ten down or measured off, is an absurdity. There must be an ideal 
continuation of the series, or the space represented will be only finite. 
Every term of the series represents exactly a certain definite number 
of miles, beyond which there is room in infinite space for still other 
miles. 

It is of no consequence to the argument, whether the supposed ra- 
dius extends towards the north, south, east, or west, up or down, or in 
any other direction, or in what direction the measuring and numbering 
is done. Suppose it stretches away towards the north. Some airy 
spirit, passing over it at the rate of a mile a minute, would be forever 
on his way, and would never accomplish the journey. 

But suppose one to have come, at the same rate, along an opposite 
radius, from the south, and to have been eternally coming. Might he 
not now have arrived at the centre? If we suppose him to have ex- 
isted from eternity, the minutes of his existence have been as numerous 
as the miles to be travelled; and it is conceivable that he has spent 
each of those minutes in passing over one of those miles. 

Suppose it to have been so, and then look at the consequences. The 
same argument would have proved, with equal conclusiveness, that he 
had reached the same centre six thousand years ago; since which time 
he has travelled as many miiles as there are minutes in six thousand 
years, and has not yet passed the centre. What shall we think of an 
argument which proves that a centre, a mathematical point, is so many 
miles in diameter ; or that our traveller has passed the centre long ago, 
and yet has only arrived at it now ? 

Look at another consequence. On the supposition before us, it must 
have been possible that, at the end of each day, the number of miles 
travelled that day should have been computed and set down. At the 
close of each year, the sum of all these days’ works might have been 
added together, and the amount added to the number of miles pre- 
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viously passed over. This process, continued te the present time, 
would give ua, in miles, the semi-diameter of infinite space. 

Let us now transfer this reasoning to the idea of time. Let the cemr 
tre of our sphere represent the present moment. Let the successive 
niles of radius, extendiag northward, represest generations yet te come. 
Evidently, the number of actual generations, like the namber of acta- 
ally measured miles, must always remain finite, with merely theoretic 
generations, like theoretic miles in the other case, beyond them. The 
nature of the series, requiring a continuation of merely theoretic terms 
in order tm be infinite, is the same in both cases. And this nature is 
net changed by wheeling the radius about from north to south, or by 
wheeling the series of generations about from the future into the past 
The. series still corresponds to the series of natural numbers, and like 
thet series, is capable of only a theoretic infinity. The series is in fact 
the aame, and has the same law, whether we call it 1, 2,3; ox lst, 2d, 
8d; or 1 mile, 2 miles, 8 miles; or Ist generation, 2d generation, 3d 
generation. When we say that this series is infinite, all that we cam 
mean without absurdity ie, that whatever the number of its terms may be, 
another may be added, and then another, and so om without end. So, 
a@ series of men cana be infinite only in this sense. ; that, to the mamber 
actually existing, or having existed, others. may be added without end. 
Set up your series of men, a mile apart, an the aforesaid radive of imfi- 
nite space. The series is infinite enly in this sense: that infimite space 
affords unlimited room for ether miles and men beyond them. And the 
seme is true if you set them at distances of thirty years in time. 

But why may not an infinite number of past geserations make up a 
pest eternity? Because an infinite number is an absurdity. An infi- 
nite number must be no number in particular, and therefore not a num- 
ber. Every number, from its very nature, must point out just so many, 
in distinetion from more and fewer. It is therefore finite. The power 
of numbering, the series of numbers by which. we count, is infinite, be- 
cause, to any term of the series, 1 may be added ; but a saméer, that is, 
any one nusaber, being one of the terme of this series, is necessarily finite. 
Te talk of an infinite number of generations, therefore, is an absurdity. 

But, as each term in the infinite series of numbers may represent 
a gereration, why may there not be, extending backwards from the 
present time, an infinite series of generations, as well as ef numbers:? 
Certainly there may, jast as well, and no better.. The series. of num- 
bers, and that of men to be numbered, are subject to the same law. 
Both must equally, for the same reason, run out into an ideal continwa- 
tien, not made. wp af actually existing terme. In other words, no se- 
ries, whether of numbers or ef men, can be. infiaite, otherwise than im 


theory. 
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This difficulty cannot be surmounted by resorting from arithmetic to 
geometry, and talking about lines of infinite length. or, in the first 
place, the question before ua is one of arithmetic, and not of geometry ; 
so that, if the latter science should afford an illustration not to be found 
in the former, that illustration would be inapplicable. And then, lines 
ean be infinite only in theory. Asymptotes, in Conic Sections, for ex- 
ample, are lines which continually approach other lines, but can never 
meet them. They are therefore of infinite length. But their length 
is infinite only in theory. To suppose them actually drawn of infinite 
length, is to suppose them drawn till they meet, which, it is demon- 
strated, can never be. And yet asymptotes can be as long as any 
other lines can be. 

But if there be a God, he must be infinite, not only in theory, but 
also in fact. 

We reply, that he is not infinite in number. There is but one God. 
Nor is he a series of individuals, or a sum total of parts. We speak 
of him as omnipresent; but we do not say that one part of him is in 
one place, and another part in another place. It would be as unphi- 
losophical as irreverent, to say that a room four yards square and four 
yards high, contains sixty-four cubic yards of God. We can form no 
conception of his presence in any place, beyond the fact that he acts 
there. We do not think of him as a whole, made up of measurable 
parts; nor as a series, beginning with finite terms, and continuing in- 
finitely. In speaking of him, all our mathematical ideas are inappro- 
priate, and if used at all, must be used figuratively. If we apply the 
term infinite to him, we must not mean by it that he possesses, in an 
infinite degree, any of the attributes of matter. 

But space is infinite. Certainly ; but what is space? A mere poe- 
sibility that points should be distant from each other; a mere possi- 
bility that the idea of extension should be realized. It exists, only 
as every infinite series exists. Our idea of it is merely a theory, which 
has been reduced to practice so far as the material universe extends, 
with an ideal continuation beyond. 

The same remark is equally applicable to time, which is the mere 
possibility that events should be successive; that the idea of dura- 
tion should be realized. Our idea of time is a theory, which has been 
reduced to practice so far as events have occurred in succession. Be- 
yond this series of successive events, time is a mere theory, and its 
infinity does not prove that a quantity can be infinite, except in 
theory. 

But, we are told, if there is a God, an intelligent, designing First 
Cause, it must be that he thinks. Thought is, in its very nature, suc- 
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cessive. There must, therefore, have been an eternal succession of 
thoughts in the divine mind. Each of these successive thoughts has 
occupied a definite portion of time. Hence it follows, in despite of all 
demonstrations to the contrary, that past eternity has actually been 
made up of successive portions of time, measured off by these thoughts. 
There is therefore no absurdity in supposing it to be measured off into 
longer portions, each occupied by a human life. 

To this argument we reply, first, that it does not pretend to detect 
and expose any fallacy in any of our past reasonings. It merely at- 
tempts to show that there must be some fallacy in them, inasmuch as 
this conclusion is inconsistent with a certain alleged fact, the succes- 
sion of thoughts in the divine mind. If the alleged fact is unquestiona- 
ble, the argument drawn from it is perfectly fair, and perfectly conclu- 
sive; and we must admit that those reasonings do contain some soph- 
ism, even though we may be unable to detect it. But if the alleged 
fact is questionable, those reasonings, in which no sophism bas been 
detected, are still valid to disprove its reality. 

Is it, then, an unquestionable fact, that there is a succession of 
thoughts in the Divine Mind? De we know enough of God, to ex- 
clude all doubt on the subject? If so, how did we learn it? Did we 
ever look on and see the operation of the Divine Mind, elaborating 
thought after thought? If not, then we must have learned it, if at all, 
by consklering the nature of thought, as we find it in our own experi- 
ence. The argument must be, that thought is saecessive in our own 
minds, and therefore it must be so in the Divine Mind. But is it quite 
certain that his mind and ours must be just alike in that respect? If 
so, how came we by the certain knowledge of that likeness? Not by 
observation, for we never saw him think. Not by experience, for all 
oar experience relates to human modes of thought. Shall we say, 
that we have no clear conception of any thought that is not successive ? 
Suppose we have not. If beings not haman have modes of thought 
differing from ours, and of which, therefore, we have no experience, 
how are we to obtain any clear conception of them? And as the 
blind man ie not authorized to conclude against the possibility of colors, 
se neither are we authorized to conclude, from our own inexperience, 
against the possibility of that which, if it exists, we have no means of 
experiencing. Such is the whole basis of the assumption, that the 
thoughts of God are successive. 

On the other hand, there are grounds for a strong presumption, at 
least, that the Divine Mind is, in this respect, very unlike to ours. We 
axe stimulated to progressive thought by conscious imperfeetion. We 
find it necessary to reason from what was previously knewn to what 
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was previously unknown ; to enlarge our stock of information, by ob- 
serving facts that are new to us; to call to remembrance, ideas that 
bad passed out of our minds. God can have none of these wants. So 
far as we know, he can feel none of the motives which impel or allure 
us to progressive thought. Does God think uselessly? Does he learn 
by thinking? If not, what is the result of his progressive thought ? 
None will contend that he gains new knowledge by inference from 
what he knew before. Perhaps it will be said that with him, success- 
ive thought consists in rapid surveys and re-surveys of the several in- 
dividual persons and things that constitute his vast kingdom; his at- 
tention being withdrawn from each for a time so short that no clock 
can measure it! And this, forsooth —as no unobserved change can 
be supposed to occur during such short absences — is practically equiv- 
alent to omniscience ; though it represents his attention, at any one 
point of time, as confined to a single object, and therefore finite! Or 
perhaps his thoughts are successive, only aa he sees one thing happen 
after another, and thereby gains a new idea ! 

But, we are told, events actually are successive, and God sees things 
as they are, future, present, and -past. 

But this does not prove that he sees them by successive observa- 
tions. How do we know that he does not see the same event, in all 
its relations of time, as well as its other relations, by one eternal, un- 
changing intuition; or in some other form of thought, which we are 
unable even to imagine ? 

And even if we admit that there is so much of change in the Divine 
Mind as this objection implies, the atheist’s conclusion will by no 
means follow. It will only follow that he has been seeing successive 
events by successive observations, so long as events have actually been 
occurring in succession. How long that has been, and whether it bas 
been from eternity, is an entirely different question, which must be 
settled, if at all, on other grounds. If the Divine Mind is capable of 
change as here supposed, then it may have begun to observe events 
successively, at some time when events began to occur successively ; 
and if so, the succession of thoughts in the Divine Mind has not been 
eternal. 

Even with us, thought is not always progressive. We contemplate 
an object, — picture, for instance,—asawhole. We are not, at the 
time, noticing one part by itself after another in rapid successidn ; but 
we see them all at one view, in the whole which we are contemplat- 
ing. And we remain in that state of contemplation for a time longer 
or shorter, but often long enough to be distinctly appreciable ; and dur- 
ing that appreciable time, thought is not successive. Why may not a 
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mind, sufficiently larger than ours, take in all created things, at one 
view, and contemplate them as a whole? The builder of a machine, 
not too large or complex for his eye, may contemplate it when in mo- 
tion as a whole, and may notice, in the revolving of its wheels, not 
successive events, successively observed, but only the steady realiza- 
tion of the idea according to which he built it. The created universe 
is neither too large nor too complex for the eye of its Maker. How 
do we know, then, that he cannot contemplate it otherwise than by suc- 
cessive thoughts ? 

It is not necessary to our argument, nor is it our purpose, to show 
what is the mode of thought in the Divine Mind. We have already 
shown that it may be a mode of which we can have no clear concep- 
tion. We are meeting the alleged fact, that in the Divine Mind, thought 
has eternally followed thought, each occupying a finite amount of time. 
We are only bound to show that this alleged fact is, at least, queation- 
able ; that we do not know it to be a fact. This being shown, as we 
think it has been, our argument against the possibility of an infinite se- 
ries, actually made up of finite quantities, remains in full force. No 
sophism has been detected in it, and no fact has been established, in- 
consistent with it. We are authorized to conclude from it, that the 
past eternity of God has not been made up of finite portions of time, 
measured off by successive thoughts in the Divine Mind; notwithstand- 
ing any necessity we may be under, when speaking of him, to speak 
after the manner of men. 

But if man now exists as an effect of the power of God now put forth, 
it must have been equally possible for him to put forth that same power, 
in the same way, during every period of his eternal existence; thus 
producing an eternal, and therefore an infinite series of men. 

We reply, that this attempt to settle an arithmetical question by ap- 
pealing to a metaphysical speculation concerning the power of God, is 
not allowable, — especially in one who holds that there is no God. I¢ 
is true, that we know nothing concerning the power of God, from which 
we can infer his inability to cause men to exist, whenever it may have 
pleased him ; but this does not show that the number of human gene- 
rations may have been so great, that if one division of 10 by 3 had 
been performed in each generation, the reduction of $ to a decimal 
would have been finished, the last division leaving no remainder. And 
if not, then it has not been so great as to exhaust the parallel series of 
natural numbers. And if this series is not exhausted, the number is 
not infinite. The power of God has doubtless, from eternity, been ade- 
quate to the production of any imaginable effects, which are in their na- 
ture capable of being the result of power. But the principles of arith- 
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metic are not the result of power. They are necessary and eternal 
truths. Power never established them, and can never annul, suspend, 
or modify them. Power can never accomplish, nor have any tendency 
te accomplish, what is arithmetically impossible. It is absurd, there- 
fore, to argue from the power of God, that three times three may have 
been made to be ten, so that 10 could be divided by 8 without a re- 
mainder ; or that the infinite series of numbers, 1, 2, 8, and so on, 
may have been used in nambering human generations, till #s terms 
have ail been used up. 

We reply again, that the objection now before us begs the question, 
by assuming that the past eternity of God has been made up of succes- 
sive periods of time, in each of which a human generation may have 
existed. In thinking of ourselves as coéxisting with God, and as sus- 
taining relations to him which change with the changes of our own 
character and condition, we are under a necessity, to some extent, of 
transferring to him our ideas of time. We have no forms of thought 
which can enable us wholly to dispense with such a transfer. What he 
does for us in successive periods of our existence, we speak of as 
done in successive periods of his own existence. We may represent 
his eternity to our minds, as a series of such periods, theoretically 
infinite. In our reasonings, the use of this formula is often found con- 
venient, und when kept within proper limits, is perfectly safe. It is, 
however, only as a theory, and by virtue of its theoretic infinity, that 
such a series can represent eternity. A succession of periods theoreti- 
cally infinite can only prove, at most, the possibility of a series of men 
theoretically infinite. 

We have a rational idea of eternal existence ; that is, reason ena- 
bles us to see that eternal existence must be possible. But we have no 
clear conception of eternal existence ; because it has not been possible 
for us to gain that conception, either by experience or observation, and 
we have no other way of gaining clear conceptions of modes of exist- 
ence. We therefore invent the fiction of an infinite series of periods, 
and use that fiction instead of the clear conception which we cannot 
have; somewhat as we use an algebraic expression for an unknown 
quantity ; and, when modestly and discreetly used, the substitute an- 
swers, very well, the purposes for which piety needs it. But sound 
logic forbids us to take this our fiction for a fact, and infer from it the 
possibility of other facts. Our inability to reason concerning the past 
eternity of God without using our fiction, may be some excuse, morally, 
for such a blunder, but in no way mends its logic. Notwithstanding 
our inability, it still remains certain, that the supposition of an infinite 
series of periods, actually made up, is an arithmetical absurdity, and 
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that the safe use of our fiction ceases before we arrive at such a con- 
clusion. 

But the stream of vital action in the human race is an uninterrupted 
stream ; the living substance of the father becoming, while yet alive, 
the germ of the son. If God has existed from eternity, why may not 
that stream of human life have existed from eternity ? 

Because that stream, as we very well know, is a stream which has 
been measured out into definite periods of duration. This, bad the 
stream been eternal, would have been impossible. The successive 
generations form a series of finite terms; and such a series, a8 we 
have shown, cannot be infinite, except in theory. The namber of terms 
actually realized, must be finite. The series, then, had a beginning. 
There was a first man; and as no other adequate cause can be as- 
signed for his existence, there must be a God, who made him. 


ARTICLE Ii. 
THE UTILITY OF COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


An Address in behalf of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Eda- 
cation at the West; delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, May 29, 1850. By Edwards A. 
Pask, Abbot Professor in the Andover Theologital Seminary. 


It is a stale proverb that Ignorance is the mother of Devotion, but 
the true apothegm is that Devotion is one parent of Knowledge. 
There is an inherent affinity between science and virtue. God has 
joined them together, and although man has often put them asunder, 
yet the disquiet which ensues from their divorce is a sign that nature 
demands their union. Hence we find, that nearly all the universities 
of the Christian world have been founded by the clergy and for their 
use. The oldest colleges in our land were for a long time regarded 
and conducted as the schools of the church. Of the hundred and 
twenty colleges now existing among us, a large majority are under 
evangelical influence, and their paramount design is to furnish able 
defenders of the Christian faith. Accordingly, a pious man feels an 
interest well nigh personal in these institutions, and in our forty-two 
Theological Seminaries ; nor, as the spirit of his religion is in sympa- 
thy with all learning, can he fail of a kindly regard for our thirty-five 
Medical Schools, where are to be trained those who ought to be spirit- 
ual physicians, and in our twelve Law Schools, where are to be eda- 
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cated those who ought to defend the laws of God. With the persuasion, 
therefore, that all good and thinking men will desire to strengthen the 
alliance between knowledge and piety, between the institutions of learn- 
ing and the church of the Most High, I beg leave to say a few words 
on the benefits resulting from our collegiate and professional schools. 

And in the first place, these schools are monuments to the dignity 
aod worth of mind. This dignity and worth must be respected, or the 
doctrines and forms of Puritanism will not be loved. These doctrines 
and forms require a taste for intellectual statements ; for pure, naked 
truth. Hence they encourage a style of thinking and writing which 
fails to interest men of mere flesh. Our clergy, not being priests but 
moral teachers, must depend for their influence, under God, upon their 
spiritual cultivation ; and, giving themselves wholly to their work, they 
must rely for their maintenance, not so much on rich benefices as upon 
the will of the people; and unless the people revere their own inward, 
more than their outward nature, they will give no adequate i i to 
an intellectual ministry. 

But one fault of both our age and our nation is, an excessive de- 
votedness to material interests. The inestimable advantages of our 
exuberant soil, our singularly threaded navigation, and our variegated 
extent of country are combined with peculiar temptations to avarice. 
Large masses of our population have immigrated hither for the avowed 
purpose of acquiring wealth. Not even the original discoveries of 
Mexican and Peruvian gold enticed so many devotees of Mammon to 
the enchanted ground, as have been allured to it by the disclosures of 
our modern Ophir. Hence results a danger, that we shall become 
more and more intoxicated with a passion for ceiled bouses and 
splendidly caparisoned horses, for goblets and vases of curiously 
wrought metal; and that our favorite studies will be those most im- 
mediately subservient to the processes of the mechanic. Far be it 
from us to depreciate the arts of metallurgy and engineering, but 
with our researches into the organism of matter we, above all men, 
need to combine the humanities of the schools. Amid the whirl of 
our locomotives, and the jangle of our machinery, and the noisy 
working of our political system, we feel a repose anda refreshment 
in merely looking upon the walls of an institution devoted to a quiet, 
spiritual discipline. They are a memento that the value of money is 
computed by some of our citizens according to its moral, even if they 
be intangible uses. 

The young men of a republic are apt to be impatient of control, 
and therefore need the hints and the dictatorship of a college bell. 
They are apt to be restless for public action, and therefore need the 
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“four years” confinement to a severe, exact and comprehensive study. 
They are apt to be opinionated and wilful, and therefore need the 
friction of clase-debates, the subduing operation of college law. the 
singularly republican influences of college society, where the distinc- 
tion of merit absorbs that of birth or wealth. Apart from the study 
which our learned schools demand, they are associated with nameless 
and numberless incidents which discipline a student without his 
knowing it. His excrescences of character are worn away by his in- 
tercourse with teachers and classmates, by his experiences in the 
recitation room and on the platform, the occurrences of his sopho- 
more and freshman year. The very contact with college walls has 
an abrading effect, which no one can fully analyze. In many par- 
ticulars he may surpass all other men, but in some particulars a self- 
taught, must be an untaught man ; for he has not been overawed by the 
authority, nor regaled by the reminiscences, of those institutions which 
are both intended and fitted to remind us of the treasures lying hid 
in the soul. The man who, like our own Williston, consecrates his 
silver and gold to the development of these treasures, honors himself 
by thus offering up money to the service of mind. He will be re- 
membered when mere theological pugilists lie forgotten in their narrow 
graves. We name it to the praise of Dr. Calamy, Dr. Bentley, Dr. 
Halley, Dr. Burnet, Sir Richard Steel and Sir Isaac Newton, that 
they made donations of books to Yale College. Dr. Watts gave a 
pair of globes to it; he performed many forgotten acts of philanthro- 
py, but this gift will continue to be recorded as a memorial of Aim, 
not less than of the school which he distinguished. If Napoleon, 
instead of melting up the cannon of Austerlitz into a colamn for 
signalizing his exploits, had endowed some liberal institute for the 
right education of his people, he would have raised a monument 
to the worth of the soul which would also have perpetuated his 
own fame. We speak of Alexander as the Great, chiefly because 
he lavished his treasures upon the Stagirite, and thus bequeathed a 
rich boon to the mind of his posterity. The name of Maecenas is 
remembered not so much for his martial or his convivial virtues, as 
for making his wealth subservient to the mental garniture of a Virgil 
and a Horace. We know but little of Ambrose, the Alexandrian 
Gnostic, but we hold him in lasting reverence because we know that 
he was the patron of Origen, that he published the works of that fa- 
ther, and nurtured the tree of which the Hexapla was the fruit. A ra- 
tional utilitarian can easily perceive that to enrich a seminary of 
learning, especially of sacred learning, that learning which does not 
immediately minister to the comfort of the body, which is not directly 
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productive of tangible benefits, which exerts an influence too ethereal 
to be calculated by mercantile tables, —such a bounty indicates and 
promotes a refinement of conception, begins with and ends in a con- 
templative habit, which, amid the uproar of our merchandize and 
politics, must have the highest style of usefulness. 


As our collegiate and professional schools pay this deserved 
tribute to our spiritual nature, so, in. the second place, they give 
an impulse to popular education. Almost their entire history is 
one of stimulus to mind. A gift bestowed upon them, instead 
of being a sedative, prompts them to effort. They are intended to 
meet the wants of the soul, and the soul needs incentives to activity. 
The small estate given by the bishop of Cloyne to found scholarships 
and provide premiums for the more studious pupils of Yale College, 
has had a quickening effect upon men who have well repaid the world 
for the smallest good influence upon them. Wheelock, Dagget, Stiles, 
Burr, Dwight, all of whom were presidents of colleges, John Worth- 
ington, Simeon and Nathan Strong, Silas Deane, Gov. Trumbull 
and Gov. Treadwell, David Brainerd, Buell, Buckminster and other 
educators of the people were incited to labor for the annual donation 
of Berkeley ; they succeeded in their struggle for it, and imparted the 
impetus which they gained from it to succeeding times. 

It is a false idea that influence mainly works from beneath upward. 
It also descends with power from above downward. The science of 
Aristotle has affected the lowest of the people for two thousand years. 
The learning of the church reformers has wrought on the common mind 
for three centuries. It is because Whitefield and Wesley were well 
taught, that they were enabled to move the depths of the populace. 
The multifarious learning of Richard Baxter has given an impetus 
to the masses for two hundred years; and his practical writings were 
the means of permanent good to Philip Doddridge, who in his turn 
became an instructor of the multitude as well as of theologians; and 
his “ Rise and Progress” exerted a transforming influence on William 
Wilberforce, who acted well his part in disenthralling the poor and 
degraded from their moral slavery; and his “ Practical View” result- 
ed in lasting good to Legh Richmond, whose Dairyman’s Daughter 
is now, in more than fifty different languages, refining the conceptions 
of the learned and the vulgar. As with individuals so is it with in- 
stitutions; the higher give impetus to the lower. The enterprise of 
foreign missions awakens that of home; home missions kindle a 
zeal for our own individual churches; these churches interest us in 
our private families. In the scientific processes of ventilating our 
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public buildings, a fire in the attic brings upward the air from the 
basement. Where the university is cherished, classical schools will 
be formed to prepare the candidates for it; and where the classical 
schools are prosperous, common schools will spring up around them. 
The college requires lower institutes as its auxiliaries, and what tt 
demands will be supplied for it. It enriches the soil from which it 
draws up its nutriment. It awakens the spirit of education, and 
without this a State law may appoint masters over the children, bat 
will never make those children scholars, nor those masters instructors. 
Our land is one of competition. If there be a college in the capital 
city, there will be an academy in the shire-town; and if there be 
an academy near the court house, there will be seleet schools in the 
neighboring villages. And as no institution, so no man stands alone. 
The youth who leaves his still hamlet for the university, induces 
some of his comrades to follow him, and many others to sympathize 
with him in his literary apirit. Obvious and lasting is the impetus 
which he may give to the mental character of his former townsmen. 
He teaches their schools, and imparts to the tenderest minds the 
benefits of his own generous culture. We do not suitably esteem 
the influence of young men. It was in the thoughts of youthful 
collegians that our foreign missionary enterprise had its birth. Some 
of the pupils in our professional seminaries have as much power 
over the common, especially the juvenile mind, as they will ever 
have. Some of them are precocious, and the most important 
thoughts which they will hereafter elaborate, have already occurred to 
them. David Hume planned his Treatise of Human Nature before 
he was twenty-one years of age, and composed it before he was 
twenty-five, and this treatise contains the raw material of his more 
finished essays. At the age of twenty-six John Calvin had published 
the first edition of his Institates ; it was afterwards improved, but its 
basis was retained. So in military life, the arch-duke Charles was but 
twenty-six years old when he conducted the campaign against Napo- 
leon, and Napoleon was but twenty-seven when he had subdued 
Italy, and the hero of Macedon died in his thirty-second year. The 
subsequent life of men does not always fulfil the promise of their 
youth. Of not a few preachers it may be said, that their earlier ser 
mons are as thoughtful as their later. When the members of our 
colleges and professional schools, therefore, some of whom have ak 
ready developed the germs of their more matured speculation, go out 
in all the freshness of a scholar’s zeal among the laboring classes of 
the land, especially its ruder sections, they must contribute to the edo- 
eation of the people. Nearly fifty thousand alumni bave been trained 
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in our colleges, many of whom have been connected as authors, su- 
perintendents or instructors with our common and our Sabbath 
schools. About eight thousand have been taught at our theological, 
and sixteen thousand at our medical institutions. During the past 
year more than seventeen thousand young men were convened under 
nearly thirteen hundred teachers, at all our higher seminaries of 
learning. From the conversation and correspondence of 80 many 
scholars, there must diverge a quickening influence into as many dis- 
tinct communities. But this influence is neither so wide spread nor 
stimulating as it ought to be, and therefore we aim to extend it, and 
to purify it, until from these higher seminaries, as from the heart itself, 
there circulate a genial warmth through the whole system of popular 
education, and until this system pervade the very recesses of the land. 
It is not solely, however, by direct effort that our learned schools 
give a stimulus to the mind of the community. They do good 
by the very shadow of their towers. Many a young man has been 
attracted from the plough to the classic, by merely looking upon 
the groves of the academy. He was a spectator of the scene when 
come of his village friends received their diploma; and in six years 
afterward, he had obtained a better education than they.! There 
steals forth from the shades of the lyceum a noiseless influence im- 
buing the mind that is even unconscious of it, with a love of letters. 
Hence we cannot expect that a university at Brunswick or Burling- 
ton will diffase the same healthful glow among the inhabitants of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, as among the population closely encircling it. 
We might as well expect that the flowers which bloom in Maine or 
Vermont would sweeten the air of the prairies; that one forest, one 
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' In the Fifth Report of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Pro- 
fessional Education at the West, pp. 29, 30, we read: “On one such [commence- 
ment] occasion a young man sat among the crowd, and, as he listened, a desire to 
obtain an education was awakened, and kindled to 1 flame, and he resolved that 
he would never rest till he had availed himself of the advantaces of the insti- 
tution. But his father was in straitened circumstances, and knew not how to 
dispense with the services of his son till he should become of age. For the time 
being the son abandoned the execution of his purpose, but his daily labors were 
within sound of the college bell, and every stroke reminded him of privileges 
of which he could not avail himself, and served to kindle afresh the fires within. 
Months and years passed away, and when at last told by his father, in the field, 
that he would cheerfully relinquish all further claim on his services, he dropped 
his instrument of husbandry, hastened to the house of one of the professors in 
the college, and in the space of one hour had completed his arrangements for a 
course of stady, and was quietly seated, getting his lesson <A few years after- 
ward he mounted the platform, on commencement day, to carry into complete 
execution the resolation of by-gone years, and to awaken similar desires in the 
minds of listening youth.” 
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mountain-range would purify the atmosphere of our entire land. The 
western waters cannot be navigated by steamers all whose engines are 
kept at the east. Our higher schools must be near to the communi- 
ties which they would attract with a magnetic power. They must be 
seen in order to become remembrancers of our mental worth. Their 
libraries and philosophical apparatus must charm the eye of the loit- 
erers from the adjacent towns; their literary festivals must allure 
parents and children to come up and witness the refining influences 
of a student’s life; their classic grounds, their rules of courtesy, the 
bland spirit which breathes in and over them, must invite the in- 
quisitive youth to exchange the toils and pleasures of the body for 
those of the mind. 

Doubtless, there is a liability to multiply our higher seminaries 
beyond the proper limita. In some parts of our land they have been 
thus multiplied. They should not be so numerous as to be equally 
in want of funds and scholars; as to have but little to do and less to 
do it with; as to keep their professors hungering after the loaves of 
patronage, and so eager to secure pupils for themselves that they 
will be tempted to whisper mysterious charges against rival semina- 
ries. There must be no such unhallowed rivalry among schools 
sacred to knowledge and religion. ‘They should be so numerous, and 
it is a great object of this Society to keep them so and only so nume- 
rous, as to meet the demands of the whole country, without interfer- 
ing with each other; as to be accessible to all young men who ought 
to be educated ; as to provide the richest instruction for the largest 
number ; as to extend their influence into the common schools of 
every neighborhood ; as to reach the lowest minds, and give them an 
ideal of a culture too high perhaps for themselves, but waiting to bless 
their children. 


This tendency to popularize knowledge is, in the empirical view, 
the highest recommendation of literary institutes ; in the Romish view 
their main usefulness consists in preserving the results of previous 
study ; but in the Protestant and liberal view they have another high 
design. I remark, then, in the third place: Our collegiate and pro- 
sessional schools are needed for the extension of science. They en- 
large as well as protect its domain; exalt as well as multiply its vota- 
ries. Doubtless many improvements are made in philosophy and the 
arts by men who have not been disciplined at the university; but it 
is in the light radiating from the university, in the atmosphere im- 
pregnated by it, that most of these improvements are made permanent- 
ly valuable. A mechanic stumbles upon a new invention, but he 
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would not know its importance, were he not surrounded by erudite 
scholars. When a rare phenomenon was detected at Greenfield, its 
value was determined at Amherst. The self-made man is often in- 
debted to the university for the materials with which he boasts that 
he has made himself. At least fifty-two of the inventions which are 
now used and prized by the civilized world were made in Germany, 
not perhaps within the walls, but within the influence of her learned 
institutions. Such institutions enlarge the clase of investigating spir- 
its that come in contact with each other, giving and receiving acumen 
as iron sharpeneth iron. They secure such a division of labor as en- 
ables a single mind to concentrate itself on a single department, and 
thus pry into the laws which lie hidden from a cursory and divided 
view. By their libraries, laboratories and observatories they excite & 
truth-loving spirit and provide facilities for its exercise. So numerous 
are the discoveries made under their influence, that it has become as 
difficult for men in active life to keep an account of the new arts and 
the new ramifications of science, as it is for an American adult to keep 
up his chase after the geography of his country. Once, the number 
of planets and satellites in the solar aystem, as well as of the States in 
our confederation, was stereotyped in school books; but now we feel 
afraid to mention either of these numbers until we have inquired for 
the last telegraphic despatch. In the telescope of Lord Rosse, which 
is every year antiquating the charts once regarded as the permanent 
philosophy of the heavens; in the cylinder press, by which a man will 
publish as many syllables in an hour as, before the invention of print- 
ing, he would not have written in less than fifty years; in locomotion 
on the land and on the sea, by an apparatus which indicates more 
genius and science than were needed for constructing the pyramids of 
Egypt; in the transmission of intelligence along wires that swell with 
thought and seem to have as much expressive life as the nerves of 
some men; in that spiritual process of using the rays of light as pen- 
cils for delineating the human features, catching the glance of a mo- 
ment, preserving it for years, even when that glance could not be re- 
peated by any voluntary effort of the child, it may be, who accident- 
ally threw it; in that ethereal appliance by which men have karned 
to sleep under the endurance of amputations, the’ thought of which 
would once have overmastered them; in all the secular departments of 
knowledge there is now a progress, the most notable peculiarity of 
which is that it prepares the way for still more colossal strides, — each 
new discovery opening the door for yet more wonderful disclosures, 
and all of them demanding a new activity of mind, and increasing the 
importance, the necessity of its culture. 
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Every acquisition to the secular sciences enlarges the compass of 
that science which comprebends all others in itself. Objective theolo- 
gy has been taught us in a perfect revelation, but men have not been 
perfect in understanding it.! The truths in the book of nature and 
in the inspired volume are incapable of improvement; but our knowl- 
edge of these truths is progressive. The more we learn, so much the 
more capacious become our minds, and accordingly so much the more 
expanded may be our ideas of religious doctrine, and this expansion 
is itself an enlargement of our subjective theology. The speculations 
of every successive age will develop new features in those great truths 
which are to shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. The cen- 
tral principles of the Bible will be illustrated with additional glories, as 
the Copernican system, though always remaining true, will become more 
and more resplendent with every newly found star. The speculations 
of Adam Smith, Price, Jouffroy, and even Bentham will enable some 
future Edwards to write a more transparent “ Dissertation concerning 
the Nature of True Virtue.” The extended researches of anatomists, 
chemists, botanists and entomologists are preparing additional leaves 
for a more convincing volume of Bridgewater Treatises. Scattered 
through the philosophy of continental Europe are to be found the 
germs of a more comprehensive discussion than has ever yet appear- 
ed, on the phenomena of the will. Additions to the proof of total 
depravity may be gleaned from the reasonings of David Hume; new 
arguments for the Divine decrees from the speculations of Schleier- 
macher; fresh indications of the sacrificial atonement from the criti- 
cisms of Gesenius. We confide in the truth and in the God of truth, 
and believe, with our Puritan fathers, that the Puritan faith is so in- 
terwoven with the texture of science as to be ultimately confirmed or 
illustrated by every addition to our knowledge. Its foundations sink 
deep into the very structure and the relations of the soul, and therefor 
of all systems that of Calvinism should be the last to complair 
logic or of metaphysics or of any sharp investigation. It never diu, 
and this is one part of the internal evidence in its favor, it never will 
and never can flourish where some of its advocates are not reasoners, 
where they are not men. It is in itself strong doctrine, and requires 
something more than milk for babes. 

It is only one century and a half since ten ministers of a neighbor- 


' Tt is not at all incredible,” says Bishop Butler, “that a book which has been 
so long in the possession of mankind. should contain many traths as yet undis- 
covered. For all the same phenomena and the same faculties of investigation, 
from which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the 
present and last age, were equally in the possession of mankiod several thousand 
years before.” 
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ing colony met at Branford, and each, presenting a number of vol- 
umes, said, “I give these books for founding a college in Connecticut.” 
From that college went forth, twenty years afterward, Jonathan Ed- 
wards; and among her fifteen hundred clerical alumni are Bellamy, 
Hopkins, Smalley, Hart, Emmons, Dwight, Strong, Austin, Backus, 
Hooker, Griffin, Day, Murdock, Beecher, Stuart, and others, of whom 
it is not too much to say that they have left the literature of the church 
more luminous than they found it. And the moral results which have 
flowed from the studies of these men, — the world feels them, even if 
it do not know them. And these results are the harvest of which those 
humble counsels at Branford were the seeds. And in a century anda 
half from this day, among the descendants of men who are now sub- 
duing our western wilderness, there will arise, — such is our trust in 
God, —a sturdy band of pioneers in the fields of truth, who shall re- 
deem many waste places of speculation and make them blossom as the 
rose. Some of these elect spirits will be trained, — such is our prayer,— 
in the colleges which are now asking that we give to them of our aban- 
dance what our fathers gave of their penury to the germinating schools 
of their day. And it is one of the noblest motives which can dawn upon 
us, that in nurturing these yet feeble colleges, among a population of 
quick-sighted and far-sighted men, we are prospectively widening the 
compass of all science; we are making medicine more sure, law more 
definite, subjective theology more extensive; we are providing facili- 
ties for the men who are predestined to explain the Bible more clearly, 
and develop its relations more comprehensively, and to do for a coming 
age what Owen and Chillingworth and Butler did for their times; we 
are laying, in silver and gold, the basis of that temple which the Spirit 
of truth is to illumine with unwonted effulgence, and the brightness of 
which is to irradiate all minds. 


The agency of our collegiate and professional schools in widen- 
ing the sphere of science suggests a fourth benefit to be derived from 
them; they illustrate the cost and provide means for overcoming 
the difficulties of truth. Men estimate science the more highly when 
they see the apparatus which is needed for acquiring it. A thoughtfal 
spectator of a library like the National Library of Paris or the Royal 
Library of Munich, begins at once to soliloquize on the painstaking 
with which truth has been sought: 

+ How many vexations have been endured by the writers of the tomes 
that burden these shelves, in making an exact transcript of their thoughts, 
in remodeling their once carefully-adjusted plans ; in erasures, interlin- 
eations, and final recurrences to the firet draft. How many risings of 
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hope have these authors felt, that they had at last caught a glimpse of 
the truth, as of a jewel sparkling in the mine; but how soon have their 
hopes been clouded over, and followed by regrets for toil misspent. 
Who will count up the errors into which the most careful of these in- 
quirers have lapsed in their enthusiastic defence of one favorite truth ; 
the fears which have troubled them lest the influence of an entire trea- 
tise should be spoiled by some incidental mistake ; the disappointments 
which have seized them when charged with a heresy which none but 
an envious, because disappointed man could have manufactured out of 
their well-intended words. How many of these authors have pined ina 
living mortification, or have atoned for their free but perhape whole- 
eome thoughts oa the rack. How small an advance has been made by 
any one scholar who has wearied himself by night and by day, to 
reach the end of the goldea chain.” 

The variety ef experiences in a single mind, and the multitude of 
differest veinds which have been needed to elucidate any one doctrine, 
are faint emblems of the cost, and hence of the valne of truth. This 
value is also illustrated by the inherent difficulties of science. — It is 
a belief no less common than baneful that the easiest interpretation 
of nature is the best. Truth is said to be simple. In certain great 
outlines it is 90; but in its complete system it is full of mazes which no 
man has ever wandered through. The most common volitions which 
we put forth, are the most inexplicable. The pathways of the planets 
we may easily trace ia the general, but their exact lines of motion it is 
toilsome to decipher. The energy of no single agent in nature is the 
precise exponent of the phenomena occasioned by it, for that agent is 
modified in its operation by unseen forces which will perhaps ever elude 
our ecratiny. The enigmas of science multiply as its old knots are un- 
tied. A good solution of that which once perplexed us, suggests new 
laws yet more perplexing. The end of our being is discipline. Vexatio 
dat intellectum. We may dispense with a prying examination into the 
hidden agencies of nature, we may make certain comprehensive guesses, 
which will hit somewhere near the truth, — near enough, as we care- 
lessly say for practical purposes ;—but these rough conjectures are 
sometimes the source of fatal disaster. A minute error may invalidate 
the most important demonstration. Vessels have been wrecked by a 
wrong figure in a table of logarithms, and souls have been ruined by a 
wrong inference of ethical reasoners. A single misapprehension of tbe 
meaning of John Locke, opened the flood-gates of French Infidelity. 
We sometimes wish that our Saviour had written a treatise explaining 
all the intricate problems of sacred science. But as in his intercourse 

with his disciples he roused within them a spirit of inquiry and even 
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wonder, so in the revelation which he sent us, he left many hints which 
we find it arduous to trace out. And it is a singular fact, that all other 
sciences roll over upon theology their most abstruse questions. We 
have a right to demand that the ‘geologist answer the query whether 
matter be eternal; and the ontologist, whether it have a real or only 
an ideal existence; and the psychologist and the chemist, whether the 
mind be material ; and the psychologist and the jurist whether man’s vo- 
litions be fated or free; but all these scholars regard the theologian as 
responsible for solving all these difficulties. They may aid him, but he 
steps forward as the champion in defence of truths which they are pri- 
marily bound to maintain. And the followers of Augustine and Calvin 
have ever been foremost in grappling with the stern questions which 
baffle other philosophers. Therefore does the theology of our Puritan 
fathers magnify the importance of those institutions which provide 
means for overcoming the difficulties of truth. It insists on extensive 
Hibraries, by which the inquirer of to-day may be led into familiar 
converse with the epirits of all who have gone before him, and be re- 
lieved from the drudgery of laying over again the foundations which 
have been often laid by his predecessors. It insists on generous en- 
dowments and permanent funds by which the scholar may be sustained 
in his defence of truth, and not be harassed with petty fears lest his 
barrel of meal soon waste and his cruise of oil soon fail. It is often said 
that such accumulations of treasure may be perverted. But we mus 
have faith in God. We must not prefer our personal care to his wake- 
ful providence. Certainly he can preserve in its proper uee the wealth 
of his friends when it is funded for ministerial education, as well as 
they themselves can preserve it when it is clasped in their individual 
purses. It is often said that every scholar of the church ought to feel 
the stimulus of poverty, as musical birds should not be too well fed, and 
as the nightingale sings the sweetest when her breast presses against 
athorn. But our ministers and our professors will be poor enough, 
without our making their poverty a matter of the public conscience. 
There is no loud call on Americans to guard against such an excess af 
generosity as will enervate the studious man. They are rather called 
to redouble their generosity so as to exonerate him from the eervice of 
tables, and thus leave him free to follow out the sinuosities of science. 
He should not be dependent on the occasional, doubtful charity of the 
multitude ; least of all should he be condemned, as he sometimes is, 
even in our own day, fo beg his bread from door to door, and divide his 
attention between the truths which ought to engross it, and the collect- 
ing here and there of his precarious salary from men who have no 
commiseration for the difficulties of his pursuits, and who perhaps en- 
Vor. VIE No. 28. 54 
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deavor, according to a mournful but most expressive mercantile phrase, 
to beat him down. His processes of investigation are so modest, cautious, 
and therefore slow, that unlettered men in their eagerness for instanta- 
neous results complain of him as bringing nothing to pass. They with- 
draw his daily bread, if be do not hold out before their eyes his daily 
earnings. Under a democratic government the poor have some pecu- 
liar tendencies to become jealous of the rich, the ignorant of the learned ; 
and, thus exposed to causeless suspicions, a scholar needs the fostering 
care of some literary institute which he can rely upon as an Alma Ma- 
ter. He becomes faint hearted,—so frail is the virtue of even disciplined 
men,—unless he be judged by his peers, unless he be cherished in the 
bosom of some enlightened and enduring seminary which will animate 
him, or rather require him, to buy the truth at whatever cost, and sell 
it not for whatever of popular applause. He loses his literary enter- 
prise, unless raised above the fitfulness of a people who may be swayed 
by his envious rivals and may find it economical to have no confidence 
in him. It ought to be,—but so great is the lingering depravity of even 
good men that we must confess with blushing face it seldom is the fact, 
—that a Christian scholar will be patient enough, or manly enough, or 
pure-minded and spiritual enough to press onward through neglect or 
reproach, the foresight of his own and his children’s penury, the daily 
consciousness of an enfeebled, sickly frame,—to persevere in resisting 
his own indolence, in wrestling with the difficulties of his science, so as 
to wear out the obstacles which had filled his path; to force his way 
into the temple against the portals of which he had been knocking 
through long and weary years, and at last to exclaim with the joy 
of him who announced one of his astronomical discoveries in the 
words which posterity will not willingly let die: “ What I prophe- 
sied two-and-twenty years ago, as soon as I discovered the five 
solids among the heavenly orbits; what I firmly believed long be- 
fore I had seen Ptolemy’s Harmonics; what I had promised my 
friends in the title of this book, which I named before I was sure 
of my discovery ; what, sixteen years ago, I urged as a thing to be 
sought; that for which I joined Tycho Brahe, for which I settled in 
Prague, for which I have devoted the best part of my life to astro- 
nonomical contemplations;— at length I have brought to light, 
and have recognized its truth beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. It is now eighteen months since I got the first glimpse of 
light, three months since the dawn, very few days since the unveiled 
sun, most admirable to gaze on, burst upon me. Nothing holds 
me; I will indulge in my sacred fury; I will triumph over mankind 
by the honest confession, that I have stolen the golden vases of 
the Egyptians to build up a tabernacle for my God, far from the 
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confines of Egypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice; if you are an- 
gry I can bear it; the die is cast, the book is written, to be read 
either now or by posterity, — I care not which. I may well wait a 
century for a reader, as God has waited six thousand years for an ob- 
server.” 


As our colleges and professional schools are remembrancers of the 
cost of truth, so, I remark in the fifth place, they are useful for their 
conservative influence upon society. Of course they do not nourish 
that sickly conservatism which bars out improvement, which clings to 
the false because it is old, and sacrifices the good of the world to an 
antiquarian taste; not that unbending obstinacy of Moliere’s doctors 
who deemed it far more honorable to fail according to rule than to 
succeed on any new plan. They rather engender a conservatism 
of truth, of goodness and of liberty; a tenaciousness of that spirit 
which animated our fathers, and is the life of all generous minds, the 
true spirit of progress; a caution against hailing every change as an 
amelioration, but a readiness to accept any amelioration even if it be a 
change. They make us reluctant to innovate without imperative rea- 
son upon systems which have been established with so much toil. 
They are needed, especially in our Western States, to resist the en- 
croachments of foreigners upon those great principles for which our 
fathers so wisely suffered the logs of all’things. 

Their tendency to preserve our language pure, is a fit illustration of 
their conservative influence upon our habits of thought. Hordes of 
Britons are rushing in upon us, speaking a barbarous dialect, and cor- 
rupting our familiar speech with what the British critic will soon pro- 
ascribe as Americanisms. On the Saxon stock of our language will be 
engrafted new German idioms, on the Norman stock new Gallicisms, 
unless our universities maintain, what in our republican land will be, 
the language of the court. Yale College alone has furnished her 
Webster, her Worcester and her Goodrich, who though in unequal 
degrees are erecting the barriers against an inundation of outlandish 
terms, and preparing the way for our mother tongue to be spoken in 
its purity over this entire continent; and where the undefiled language 
of England and America is spoken, there will be a healthful religious 
literature. , 

Among inquisitive, sagacious but unlearned men, will often spring 
up adventurers who will detect some one principle of science, and 
whose minds being vacant of other principles, will be absorbed with 
this one. Their favorite, single idea, not being made prominent in 
the received philosophy, is thought by them to have been entirely un- 
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recognized. They dream that a revelation has been made to them. 
They form a new school or a new sect. The majority of medical 
empirics are men who seize upon some fact or principle which is fa 
miliar to the medical school, but is new to themselves, and around 
which asa nucleus they gather the materials of a one-sided theory- 
The glaring discoveries of many theological pretenders have been 
long and well known to the accomplished theologian, but he bas been 
wont to look upon them not as gaudy colorings untempered, unrelieved; 
filling up the entire picture, but as mere individual lines, offset by ap- 
propriate shadings. Now it is a tendency of our professional semina- 
ries, to exhibit the complete system of which the empiric’s one idea is 
a subordinate part. By thus illustrating the symmetry and the gran- 
deur of the entire edifice, they deter short-sighted men from seizing at 
a single stone which falls from it and parading the fragment as their 
original invention. They do indeed foster a spirit of discovery, but 
they repress the vanity of it. While they develop the sagacious in- 
stincts of our Western mind, they will also guard those instincts and 
save them from becoming rampant. They preserve the results of 
past investigation, inspire a reverence for them, encourage a familiari- 
ty with them, and thereby rescue men from the vain conceit, that 
every principle which is novel to their own minds must have been 
unknown to their predecessors. If even Strabo announced the exist- 
ence of a new continent which Columbus discovered after it had been 
visited by the Northmen; if navigators guided their barks by the 
needle centuries before the modern invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass ; if the arts of printing and paper-making were not originated by 
the men who commonly enjoy the honor of their first discovery; if 
even gunpowder was used on the Harz mountains, two hundred years 
before it was afterwards invented by a religious monk in a city contig- 
uous to them; if the minds of men in successive ages are often re- 
volving in the same forgotten rounds, then he who is called an original 
thinker, should not be hasty in claiming the first acquaintance with that 
which an antiquarian may hereafter find written out in some black-letter, 
worm-eaten volume of the college library. And as he should not 
seize at the notoriety of having discovered what may be true, still less 
of having been the first to believe in what is false. A singular shame- 
facedness creeps over him, when he finds that the rocket which he has 
made to blaze in the heavens, as if to rival the stars in brilliancy, is 
made up of combustibles which have been used over and over, and 
are now rekindled simply to evanesce once more with a transitory 
hissing. So soon as it is proved that an error is not new, it is de- 
spoiled of its main attraction. Coming forth armed from the brain of 
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a visionary, it is belligerent and seems formidable ; but when it is shown 
to be a new phasis of an error long since superannuated and regarded 
as too far gone for mischief, it ceases to be either feared or defended. 
It may be thus historically emptied of its power by those men who 
have access to the ancient documents of the church; and nowhere is, 
or ought to be, such a treasure of these documents as in the libraries 
of our learned institutions. 

Nor is the conservative influence of these institutions limited to mat- 
ters of belief. We live in a land which is often styled new, but which | 
in reality labors under the inconvenience of never as yet having been 
made. Therefore, while we are not destitute of profound philosophers, 
we have also many upstarts. We abound with modest men but have, 
both in our older and newer States, not a few mountebanks. We need 
seminaries of an elevated character, for the purpose of checking a 
tendency to radicalism in practice. When a minister has been far re- 
moved from the discipline of science, the attractions of elegant letters, 
he has adopted uncouth measures for winning the heart to the beauties 
of the gospel, has attempted to drive men in tumultuous, phrensied as- 
semblages to the state of wisdom which is one of peace. His violent 
assaults on the will have resulted not so often from a want of piety, as 
a want of knowledge and taste. If while thus unlettered, he had been 
shut up to the rubrics and guarded by the canons of the church, his 
fanatical impulses might have been kept under duress; but while he 
was his own bishop and his common sense was his book of discipline, 
he needed a high Christian ‘scholarship to keep him from falling into 
indiscreet and indecent innovations upon the order of the Lord’s house. 
It is the excellence of our ecclesiastical freedom, that it requires, and 
therefore promotes a degree of culture which saves men from intem- 
perate, disorganizing measures. 

Our theological seminaries have been suspected, for it has been 
an effort of modern radicalism to impair their influence by the charge, of 
fostering unduly a love of investigation and diverting the youthful mind 
to polite literature. Seldom, however, have they seduced a student into 
the guilt of too much learning or of too great refinement, although 
even this is not the deepest guilt into which the rude and lethargic 
mind of man is prone to sink. But by training the pupil to a reflec- 
tive habit, our seminaries have often restrained him from that style of 
exhortation which is sonorous because hollow, and from that wildfire 
which comes with the crackling of light thorns. By the classic taste 
which they impart, they wither the luxuriance of a fanatical spirit, 
raise the mind above a low, levelling barbarism, cultivate a respect 
for regular discipline, for venerable usage. By nurturing a love of 
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rational, sedate meditation they add a dignity to the churches, and in- 
dispose them to be captivated with the antica of itinerant and extrava- 
gant reformers. By their permanency, by their old traditions, by 
their historical researches, they bring the good of past times into the 
present, and, all with God’s help, will continue the good of the pres- 
ent into the future. 


Intimately connected with their conservative influence is a stath ben- 
efit which our collegiate and professional schools confer upon us; 
they are safeguards of our civil freedom. The contemplative spirit 
which prevails in them leads us to expect, and their past history con- 
firms the expectation, that the God of all grace will make them the 
nurseries of an intelligent piety; and such a piety is the only sure 
regulator of our national politica. The spirit of the political press 
deteriorates and darkens, as the light of spiritual knowledge grows dim. 
The best patriot is the truly Christian scholar. 

A monarch’s throne relies upon the influence of a few families, and 
is safe when they are well disciplined. But a republic depends on 
the entire population, acknowledges them all as counsellors, and there- 
fore demands of all, as a despotism of some, that their intellect, con- 
science and will, be virtuously trained. In order to secure the requi- 
site culture of the masses, some individuals must be highly cultivated. 
They must be in form and gesture super-eminent, so as to oversee the 
mental habits of the operative classes. There must, then, be institu- 
tions on the Hill of Science, whose light cannot be hid from the cir- 
cumjacent plains. It is true that her fifteen hundred newspapers! 
and her twenty-three universities have not given to Germany a lib- 
eral government; but if they be unable to originate, they are needed 
to preserve this blessing, as the radiance of the sun though impotent 
to create is essential to sustain the plant. The recent failures of the 
republican experiment in continental Europe, are only renewed 
proofs that her imperial schools have not, as they should have, blended 
the diffusive spirit of religion with that of learning. Still the sar- 
veillance under which her press and her universities are kept, for 
they are guarded like arsenals just ready to explode, is a sign of their 
tendency to introduce the freedom which they are indispensable for 
retaining. 

A democratic government preserves its liberty by peace. It is too 
unweildy, too dependent on the suffrages of a slow-moving multitude 
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for long continued war. It should prefer an accommodating policy, 
and waive oftener than urge ite disputes with foreiga powers. It there- 
fore requires a popular discretion. It enforces its own laws not upon 
subjects but upon citizens; hence not so often at the point of a bayonet 
as by the influence of reason. It becomes the weakest of all govern- 
ments, when the people have not the patriotism which flows from a 
meditative and religious temper. Now the favored haunts of peace are 
the halls of science. Men of all ages and of all languages meet here 
as members of one household. When hostile armies encamp along the 
Tlissus, they shake hands together from opposite banks of the stream. 
We desire to give our learned schools a more controlling influence 
that we may prevent another Mexican war, and appropriate the two 
handred million dollars which would be needed for such a brutal con- 
test, to the enriching and perpetuating of all the schools of learning and 
of peace which our country will ever need. 

Our national freedom is linked with our union under one govern- 
ment, and our union is cemented by the spirit of our universities ; for 
this is a considerate spirit not easily provoked by political strifes, look- 
ing above the varieties of north, south, east and west, or rather re- 
garding these topical distinctions as essential to the most durable unity. 
While far the larger part of our Southern and Western youth must be 
taught, if at all, in their own colleges, many of them should resort to the 
older institutions of the East, which have been touched by time with 
somewhat of its peculiar finish; andthe influence which many of these 
scholars bear away to their homes from the scenes of their collegiate 
friendship, will be a bond of brotherhood to the distant sections of our 
land. Our permanent seminaries of learning are thus a connecting link 
between places as well as times, remote from each other. They cement 
in mutual attachment the controlling spirits of the nation; they foster 
life-long and endearing intimacies between the physicians, statesmen, 
elergymen, teachers and authors of the older and the newer States, and 
thus imbue our various learned professions with one sentiment, and that 
a sentiment of fraternal regard to each other, and of filial love to our 
country,—our whole country, which shall stand so long as it remains 
united, but will fall when divided. 

The price of liberty is said to be perpetual vigilance ; but the vigil- 
ance of uninstructed men sinks into jealousy, and jealousy alienates 
those whom the comprehensive spirit of science binds together. ‘AI- 
ready has one man, a son of a Massachusetts pastor, an alumnus of a 
New England college, brought the thirty States of our confederation 
into a fellowship closer than that of the original thirteen; for he has 
braided our national interests together by magnetic wires, and has 
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made it possible to transmit an amalgamating thought in a few seconds 
over more than twelve thousand miles of our electrified country. Our 
trust also is, that the rail car will soon fly like the shattle from and to 
all the extremities of the Republic, and weave our sectional parties to- 
gether as the warp and woof of one enduring fabric, to the praise and 
for the furtherance of that knowledge which, in union with charity, is a 
bond of perfectness. 

If our freedom be ever lost, history allows us to prophesy that it will 
be for want of popular intelligence as a help to popular virtue; this va- 
cuity will be filled up by brutal passions; these passions will add power 
to the military chieftain ; and this chieftain may have reason to regard 
himself as called of Heaven to prevent the mischiefs of anarchy by the 
inferior mischiefs of his own usurpation. This usurpation may be de- 
grading, but like the usurped sway of Napoleon, less hurtful than the 
tyranny of a murderous populace. It will presuppose that the people 
are deeply debased, and such debasement will imply that the press is 
inactive, and such inactivity will bespeak a want of tone in our semi- 
naries of learning ; for these seminaries should, like the “lips of the 
wise, disperse knowledge” and quicken the understanding ; and an in- 
spired teacher has said that “by a man of understanding and know- 
ledge” the government shall be prolonged. 


But our collegiate and professional schools not only tend to pre- 
serve our national freedom; I remark in the last place, they promote 
our national honor and influence. The representatives of a monarchy, 
like the Prussian, are the accomplished men who have been trained 
for office from early childhood, and are qualified to reflect lustre on the 
throne which has irradiated them with its favor. The mass of the sub- 
jects are degraded, and if they were made conspicuous would cover 
their land with ignominy. Here and there a traveller spies out their 
debasement; while to the observer from afar, they are like the vallies 
lying deeply hidden between the mountains which send up their pure 
summits to gladden his eye. But in our land, the representatives of 
the people are the people themselves. Every man may become an 
editor, without a license from the government, and his press, however 
coarse, is regarded as a specimen of American literature. Every citi- 
zen may climb up to a seat in the legislative hall, and while there 
he becomes a spectacle to foreign critics, is watched as one of our rulers, 
is compared or rather contrasted with the lords and princes of a re- 
fined European court. Ifthe press of any other land were as free as 
ours, it would be as vituperative; but our liberty exposes the malice 
which, under a. severe censorship, corrodes in secret. In process of 
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time the known evil becomes less perilous than the hidden one, but for 
the present is more disgraceful. The recent debates in the French As- 
sembly demonstrate, that wherever an ill-taught people select their own 
representatives, and the representatives have a license to manifest their 
inward feelings, there will be as much broad-mouthed vulgarity, as in 
our own Congress even ; but where the epeech of men is restrained by 
law, their malignant passions will be kept smouldering in their bosoms, 
will be gathering foree to burst out in a revolutionary carnage ; and in 
the stillness which precedes this convulsion, all the national develop- 
ments will be respectable and decorous. It is doubtless true, that no 
equal proportion of men on the globe are so generally instructed as our 
free-born citizens; but it is also true, that we have a smaller number 
of highly finished scholars than are to be found in many other lands. A 
larger variety of elaborate volumes are annually published in a single 
German province, than in our whole country. It is said that the newspa- 
pers printed in Great Britain in a single year, if formed into a belt of 
a foot in width, might encircle the earth at the equator nearly six times. 
Oar newspapers, although more numerous, are on the whole less repu- 
table than hers, and our inferiority to her is greater still in the num- 
ber and value of our scientific treatises. Our thirty thousand clergy- 
men are, as a class, far less fitted to adorn the literature of their profes- 
sion than are the Saxon or Hanoverian preachers. Some of the bright- 
est jewels in the diadem of England, France and Prussia, are their 
well read statesmen, jurists, physicians, theologians ; their elegant 
writers, their living encyclopaedias. Such men of universal learning 
are needed in our land. They would divert the attention of mankind 
from our expulsion of the Creeks and Cherokees, our Seminole and 
Mexican wars, our repudiation and our negro slavery. But the train- 
ing of such men to represent us before the world, would require that we 
raise the endowments of our Dartmouth and Amherst and Williams to 
an equality with those of Oxford, Gottingen and the Sorbonne; that 
we no longer allow the public libraries of this entire land to contain 
fewer volomes than are collected in the single city of Paris; that we 
give to our Western colleges an apparatus for instruction equal to the 
vigor with which they are prepared to use it; that we strive to com- 
bine the Western enthusiasm with more than the Eastern culture; 
above all, that we beseech the God of science to endue our schools 
with his wisdom liberally. 

The true honor of our nation consists in its influence on the world. 
We are an insulated, also a peculiar people, and therefore attract the 
gaze of others. Just so soon as foreign countries begin to reconstruct 
their governments, they begin to examine our civil constitutions, our in- 
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ternal policy, our religious, social, and even domestic life. This infla- 
ence of the Model Republic should be preserved. It is a treasure, 
compared with which the gold of the Sacramento is but yellow dust. 
The American who educates his own mind and heart is a benefactor 
to his entire country, for he contributes to the elevation of his country’s 
influence. The parent who is generous in devoting his material trea- 
sures to the spiritual training of his offspring, acts not only as a good 
father, but as a patriot; nor only as a patriot but as a philanthropist, 
for he not only enlarges the sphere of his children’s influence, but adds 
an attraction to his native land, and kindles a new light for the darkened 
nations. The American divine who is enabled to sway the prejudices 
and the consciences of his countrymen, so as to make them a temperate 
and a sabbath-keeping people, is extending his power, and this both a 
religious and a political power, not only to the Pacific shores but to the 
islands of the sea, to the reddened fields of Hungary, along the steppes 
of the Czar, the snows of Norway, and even to the seven-hilled city. 
Those national benefactors who deserve the freedom of the city in a 
golden box, are not the heroes of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo ; bat 
they are the Corneliuses who conduct our Education Societies, and la- 
bor to educe from obscurity the select spirits by means of whom the 
church and therefore the nation are to be refined; they are such 
home missionaries as amid the forests of the Wabash kneeled down 
upon the snow, and dedicated to Heaven the college which then had no 
existence save in their own faith and in the divine decrees, but whick 
was to be raised by a prayer-hearing God on the very spot where they 
kneeled for his blessing ; they are the pious founders of that log cabin 
in New Jersey, in which have now been trained a hundred and sixty- 
eight occupants of the very highest offices in our land, and more than 
four hundred and fifty ministers of the gospel. Our Education Socie- 
ties and our universities are seminal, and he who nurtures the growth 
of one, causes a thousand good influences to spring up as the exuberant 
fruit of a small seed. 

The most thrilling revolution of our times is, that our home missions 
are becoming foreign, and our foreign is turning itself into a home 
field. Four years since and New Mexico, Utah, and California 
might have claimed the patronage of the American Board; now we 
have received them bodily to our embrace, and we must educate home 
missionaries for them, and thus prepare them for the civil franchises 
which were never designed for an ignorant Spanish population. Every 
year a half million emigrants will continue to land upon our shores, 
become at once our brethren, impress on us the duty of providing 
teachers for them, and if we impart to them the true wisdom, we trans- 
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mit a benignant influence through them to the foreign hamlets from the 
bosom of which they came. A single word from John Jacob Astor 
would give an electric impulse to a whole German village; and if all his 
countrymen should find here the spiritual wealth, as he found the mate- 
rial, who can estimate the results of their quickening intercourse with 
their father-land? Every letter which they wrote would wake up the 
mind and the heart of an affectionate circle to truth and duty. 
Besides, men of genius and of multifarious erudition are coming 
among us, like exiled princes, leaving none of their treasures bebind. 
We welcome them as our instructors. But we must not be the mere 
recipients of their European culture. We should prepare ourselves to 
bestow good as well as to receive it. We should greet them to our 
Puritan homes, enriched as these homes ought to be with the treasures 
of the Puritan mind. We must not tamely surrender the character 
which our fathers wrought out for us through suffering, but we must 
form an American literature, instinct with the spirit of our ancestry. 
Never had a people a surer and a broader basis on which to erect a 
temple of national learning. Blended with our mental activity are all 
the associations of the ancient Briton, Dane, Saxon, Norman ; of the 
modern Spaniard, Hollander, Helvetian and Roman. As our land 
comprehends all varieties of climate and soil, and therefore if the 
northern fruit be blighted the southern will supply its place, and if dis- 
ease invade the prairie the sea-board opens its wide-spread asylum ; 
eo our national mind embraces all varieties, and by amalgamating them 
into a solid composite, promises to rise above the one-sided develop- 
ments of a strictly homogeneous people. It is not only the imagination 
of a Shakspeare and Milton that inspires us, but also that of a Goethe 
and Klopstock ; not alone the intellect of Locke and Reid that instructs 
us, but likewise thatof Kant and Cousin. As the mixture of races im- 
proves the physical system, so this variety in the sources of mental im- 
pression expands the mental view. Under so wide a range of influ- 
ences, and with our national spirit of freedom, we can never sit down 
at the feet of an Oxford divine whose vision has been circumscribed by 
the shores and mystified by the fogs of his own island; nor can we 
make our theology a miniature edition of the German, which needs to 
be rectified rather than abridged ; but, by the reverence which we owe 
to our ancestors and by the solicitude which we should feel for our de- 
scendants, we must retain that firm groundwork of Puritan excellence 
on which the mind of our country has so long rested, and must blend 
with it the definiteness and precision of the Port Royal, the comprehen- 
aiveness and genial glow of the land of the Reformers, the tact and 
delicacy of the Italian, the hardihood of the Swede and Russian, the 
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vigor of the Scotch, the practical, mechanieal good sense of the modern 
Englishman ; nor should we disdain, perhape, the hamble tribute which 
the poor, untatored Indian is to bring us of an eloquence fresh as his 
forest leaves, nor will we vilely cast away the affectionate and gratefal 
and confiding spirit of the African, who will yet make melody with the 
links of the chain that has bound him. 

I have trust in God, that as he kept our continent hidden from the 
European masses until he had made known to them the uses of the 
type and the printing press, and had laid the train for the Reformation 
of the church ; as he sent hither the best men from the most enlight- 
ened of lands, who should employ their forecast and reach of mind im 
laying a broad, deep basis on which their successors might erect a wor- 
thy superstructure, so has he designed this land for the comprehensive 
and variegated activity of his church ; and as he has mingled, so be will 
continue to mingle in it those diversified elements which coalesee im 
the richest and most durable character, and the result of which, under 
a liberal culture, will be a poetry, a philosophy, a theology more cape- 
cious, more profound, more soul-stirring than he kes vouchsafed to any 
other people. A character gleaned thus frem all nations, will be so 
versatile, so energetic, as to qualify us for mingling with them all and 
elevating their religious spirit. As Harvard College has trained forty- 
one presidents and a hundred and thirteen professors for herself and 
other colleges, and as she educated the first four presidents of Yale; 
and as Yale College, in her turn, has trained forty-one presidents and 
a hundred and thirteen professors for herself and other colleges, and 
as she educated the first three presidents of Nassau Hall, and as 
Nassau Hall has followed these examples and furnished fifty-four 
presidents and professors for our Southern and Western colleges ; so 
may we hope that the Western seminaries which have already begun 
their beneficent action, will ere long send forth their hundred teachers 
for the universities of our Pacific shores, and these universities, with 
all the composite strength of Western character, will train still more 
exemplary instructors for the colleges of China and Japan. As the 
tree of learning has thus sent out its branches toward the setting sun, 
and these branches have taken root and grown up as affiliated trees, so 
the boughs from these trees will also take root, and like the banyan 
spread out their limbs to reach the earth and rise again as other trees, 
and at length fill the land with their shade and their fragrance. From 
Dartmouth College have gone out twenty-four missionaries to foreign 
countries; from Amherst, so recently established, twenty-seven ; from 
Williams, thirty-three ; from Middlebury, have gone onty eight hundred 
and seventy-two alumni, but three handred and seventy-five of these 
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have become preachers; and twenty-four, preachers to the heathen. 
Our hope and prayer is that from Cincinnati, Hudson and Marietta, 
Knox, Wittenberg and Beloit, there will come not only sturdier and 
more versatile missionaries, but also numerous teachers of missionaries, 
who shall roll forward the tide of evangelical learning further and fur- 
ther, and make our country the spiritual benefactor of the world. 
With the eye of faith I see the islands of the deep sending their princes 
and warriors to the schools of Oregon, and her choice youth there be- 
coming princes in the realm of letters and warriors doing battle for the 
church militant. I see what has long been called “the land of the ris- 
ing sun” looking to the East for light; and her luminous East,—so rapid 
are the mutations of our intellectual geography,—is soon to be found on 
our western shores. I see the Brazilian and the Patagonian crowd- 
ing into our Californias, that they may dig for knowledge as for hid 
treasures, and search for that wisdom which is more precious than ru- 
bies. I rejoice in the mines which our eager countrymen are explor- 
ing ; for if we send among them the teacher who has himself been 
taught of God, we may hope that the stones of the new-found quarries 
will lie at the foundation of colleges all along our western prairies, and 
that the enterprise which this Dorado has awakened will become a zeal to 
seek out the truth, an earnestness to enrich the hearts of men, an absorb- 
ing interest in those treasures which are without alloy. Not in vain bas 
He who seeth the end from the beginning, sounded aloud the trumpet 
and summoned the nations together in this new world. It is to make 
Us a missionary people, that he is thus adorning us with the spoils of 
all countries and all times. From the ardent, the sympathetic and the 
meditative temper which distinguishes our Colleges, we are permitted 
to hope that God will continue, as he has begun to make them the fa- 
vored residences of his Spirit, without whose life-giving power we are 
all as dead men. From the influence of religion upon the susceptible 
minds of our youthful students, we are allowed to believe that they, 
above all others, will be animated with the missionary zeal. In the dif- 
fusion of this missionary spirit lies our best national influence. In this 
kind of national influence is our highest national honor; and all the 
honor of ourselves and our nation is and is to be but a garland upon the 
brow of Him “born to redeem and strong to save,” who came to us as 
the first missionary, and is ever to be our great teacher in his school of 
wisdom, which is one of pleasantness and peace. | 
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ARTICLE Ill. 


CRITICISM ON GESENIUS'S DOCTRINE OF THE ACCENTS AND 
MAKKEPH. 


By Jacob T. M. Faikenau, New York. 


In the “Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, as revised by Roediger, 
from the fourteenth edition, translated by T. J. Conant, Prof. in 
Madison University, Hamilton,” we read as follows : 

“T. Book, on Orthography. § 15. Note 11, 5. But two conjunc- 
tives cannot be employed together. If the sense requires that several 
words should be connected, it is done by Makkeph.” 

“§ 16,1. The use of it [Makkeph] moreover depends chiefly on 
the principle that two conjunctive accents cannot be written in suc- 
cession.” 

We read substantially the same, with a little variation, in Prof. 
Stuart’s translation, published 1846. 

I assert that to whatever part of the Bible we may apply this rule 
and theory, it will prove to be a failure. Let us then take for exami- 
nation the Ist chapter of Genesis. 

In 1, 26. 4, he asserts that when one conjunction follows another, as 
may be the case “in very long verses,” (but we have pointed it out 
in such short verses as Gen. 2: 4. 3: 12, 21), one of them is used as 4 
lesser disjunctive (legatus dominz), as e.g. the T’lisha K’tanna on the 
first word of the phrase nin mbina Sep this book of the law, which oc- 
curs in the verse Josh. 1: 8, which he gives as an illustration of the 
use of the accents. It is evident that this is but an expedient to 
escape from the dilemma created by his own arbitrary rule. More- 
over, he has made a bad choice in selecting the first accent as the rep- 
resentative of a disjunctive; for as the pron. myn is of the masc. gender, 
it agrees, not with m7in7, but with "po, and consequently there is 
even a closer degree of logical connection between the first two than 
between the last two ‘words of the phrase. Comp. Deut. 29: 20. 30: 
10. 31: 26. 

But for the better investigation of the subject, let us refer to the av- 
thor’s original work, the “ Lehrgebaude.” 

In any of the other verses quoted there as containing the most ac 
cents, the author might have met with the same difficulty of finding 
two or more conjunctives in succession. The quotation of 1 Chron. 
28: 1, even numbers five conjunctives in succession. 
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Another thing which has been here overlooked by Gesenius is, a 
plain rule of grammar, taught by the earliest Jewish writers. It is as 
follows: 

“ Little Talisha never occurs as a single conjunctive; it’is always 
accompanied by Azla’ (Kadma), another conjunctive. Again, Azla’ 
(Kadma) is always followed by one of the other conjunctive accents, 
except before ‘Teres’ (Geresh), where it is placed as a single conjunc- 
tive.”—(Mishpete Hattaamim, ch. I. § 6, by W. Heidenheim).” 

The mere statement of this rule, and of the fact that it is observed 
throughout the Bible, may be sufficient argument on this place; and it 
need not be said that this rule is in direct opposition tothe above prin- 
ciple of Gesenius. Having thus demenstrated that there exists in He- 
brew no such principle as that “two (or more) conjunctive accents 
cannot be written in succession,” the other assertion, viz. “that the use 
of Makkeph chiefly depends on that principle,” is thus left without any 
foundation, and consequently also falls to the ground. But after all, 
the question remains, For what purpose has Makkeph been introduced 
in addition to so considerable a number of conjunctives, all of equal 
power in regard to interpunction ? for it must be admitted, that it ie 
only occasionally that we can perceive Makkeph to indicate some 
eloser connection of sense than that expressed by a conjunctive accent, 
while in many or most instances this is not the case. Some principle 
therefore must exist, on which the use of Makkeph chiefly depends, 
and which, if discussed, will remove the difficulty we experience at 
present, of finding an immense number of instances, where Makkeph 
is placed, either contradictory to or unexplained by the rules generally 
given by grammarians. We venture then to lay before the Hebrew 
critics the following four rules in explanation of Makkeph : 

1. In some cases Makkeph shows a closer connection of sense, than 
that expressed by a conjunctive accent. 

2. It is most frequently employed with monosyllable particles and 
nouns, which are connected in sense with other words, in preference to 
a conjunctive accent; on the principle that monosyllables require no 
accent, unless they form a prominent part in the order or sense of a 
sentence. Analogical to the English rule of pronunciation, according to 
which “monosyllables, properly speaking, have no accent” (Walker’s 
Principles of Pronunciation, Of the Nature of Accent, § 489). Such 
monosyllables are 


fr, 55,17, Pr, Ma, as 7, 17, °D, IRs OF, TS, FO, MN, DN, ON, ON, IN 
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8. I¢ answers the same purpose as the recession of an accent 
(rimx 3109), to prevent the concurrence of two tone-syllables; for a 
word has no accent when it receives Makkeph. Usually either expe- 
dient might be employed. But since a receded accent has but the 
power of Metheg and cannot be placed on a closed syllable, the join- 
ing of the two words by Makkeph is resorted to in those cases where 
the penult of the first word is a closed syllable (compare Gesenius’s 
“ Lehrgebéude,” § 28, 2. b.); further, also, when it has some other gram- 
matical advantage over the “ recession of accents ; e. g. ja" "3", "pCR 
Gen. 4: 24, 26, re-timrn Gen. 6: 9 and 1 Samuel 30: 31. 
pix-ubwo, mo-peto Deut. 16:13. 19:6. —n'To when connected 
with the monosyllables 571, j7o, j°x, "0 (but without Makkeph 
when connected with "70, j2%8, in which case there are not two tone- 
syllables in succession), m=p-mpny 1 Sam. 28: 24, ~37p7 ~MmpH ~AD37 Isa. 
45:8, win ary: Gen. 2: 24. 

4. It is employed when words are placed in such a position that the 
rules of the “consecutio accentuum” do not allow them to have any 
accent. And it is on this principle that the use of a Makkeph chiefly 
depends ; since that system could never have been carried on without 
the aid of the Makkeph. For illustrations of our first three rules fer 
thé insertion of Makkeph, we refer the reader to the various existing 
Hebrew grammars; but this fourth rule requires further elueidation. 
In the first place, then, we remind the reader, that the “censecutio ac- 
centuum” has its rules systematically fixed both for the order of the 
accents: “ Silluq habet Tiph’ha,” etc. “Merca servit Tiph’ha,” ete. (Ge- 
senius, Lehrgebdude, § 26, 1. 2) and for the number of servants (con- 
janctives) which can accompany their rulers (disjunctives) : 

a) Silluq has but one servant (conjunctive). 

b) Tiph’ha bas usually no more and no other than Merca (occa- 
sionally it takes two, when it has Merca Kefula). 

c) Athnah and Zakeph-Katon may have two and no more; but 
when Zakeph-Katon has two conjunctives the rhythm of the first one 
changes. 

d) Between Mahpach and Pashtah, and between Darga and Tebhir, 
no other conjunctive accent can be interposed (Mishpete Hattaamim, 
ch. I. § 5. ch. IT. § 1). 

Ia addition to these rules, we have only to remark that they are 
strictly observed in all the prosaical books of the Bible (not speaking 
here of the metrical books ras ) ; and thus these few references to the 
system of the consecution of accents may here suffice in explanation of 
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Makkeph. For we must bear in mind that the founders of that sys- 
tem very often must have met with texts contrary to one or the other 
of these rules. Very often a text will present a connection in sense of 
more than one word with a word bearing Silluq or Teph’ha; it may 
present more than two words to be connected with a word bearing Ath- 
nah or Zakeph-Katon; or one or more words might have to be inter- 
posed between Darga and Tebhir or between Mahpach and Pashta; 
and so that whole system would have been overthrown, or would at 
least have remained incomplete, were it not for the introduction of an- 
other sign, adopted alike to show the connection of a word with a fol- 
lowing one, and to make it lose its accent :— and such is the office of 
Makkeph. This will explain our fourth rule for the use of Makkeph, 
Which will be made clear by the following examples : 

1. To prevent a violation of rule a; DnaN-NS “ea Gen. 14: 13; 
Evrioxn ibmorsca Gen. 22: 3. 

2. To prevent a violation of rule 6; pin “ts-msada Gen. 7: 11; 
pyo-jeS Wax) Gen. 14: 21; so 18: 1. 26:19; Sxsoueny sancmibs 
Gen. 16: 16; so 26: 25. 

3. To prevent a violation of rule d; viz. to avoid the interposition 
of an accent between Mahpach and Pashta: Drax-mex ov Gen.11:29; 
so 19: 9. 20:7; 4Xx-n2pe tb--rm ~Gen. 26: 14. To avoid interposing 
an accent between Darga and Debhir: “e-nii> ys) Gen. 1: 12; and 
so 10: 32. 24:23; ib-soien tarouimmy Gen. 21:3; saxnma-by xd-on 
Gen. 24: 88. 

In all these examples, it might appear a matter of indifference where 
to place the Conjunctive and where the Makkeph; and so it is in a 
mere orthographical point of view, because either way would equally 
answer the purpose. It will however generally be observed, that the 
positions of the Makkeph are by no means arbitrarily chosen, but that 
in placing it, regard is had to perspicuity, even so as to disregard the 
orthographical rule of using it with monosyllables. And thus of the 
two or more words in successive connection, that which is least closely 
connected in sense with the one that follows it receives the conjunctive 
accent, and the other or others the Makkeph. 

In the following passages we have two conjunctives in succession : 

Gen. 1: 12 59% s~ re a3; and ao 2: 3. 

1: 21 nen tiny" | mxi; and so 3: 12,14. 
1: 21 oan sks} Sw; and so 1: 26. 2: 7,19. 21: 22, 8:14, 21, 24. 
2:4 prmain nisbin rb 
38: 6 pry) ene "31 
8: 8 pore nim bipomeg 3 and so 8: 13. 
55° 
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In the following passages there are three in succession : 
Gen. 1: 25 prgn rancny body osm ; and so 3: 6 
2:19 onan ib-e Ip? “ex Sont 


ARTICLETIY. 
A COMPARISON OF THE GREEK AND LATIN VERBS. 


By W. D. Whitney, Yale College, Philolog. Department. 


Ir is proposed to offer here a specimen of what modern philology 
has done and is doing to illustrate the structure, development, and 
relationship of languages, by comparing in its light the Greek and Latin 
verbs. The analysis of these verbs, as being a subject of high and 
general interest, has been quite fully elaborated by the teachers of the 
science, and to their works? the student is referred for the full details 
of what can here be only concisely and generally stated. 

The Greek and Latin verbs, as they appear in the classical litera- 
ture of the two languages, offer so many and so striking points of differ- 
ence as almost overwhelm and cover from view that fundamental re- 
semblance which evidences their original identity. On a general view 
the two seem constructed upon quite a different plan, and the Latin 


1 Prof. Nordheimer, in his Grammar, $1142, 2. savs : “ Three words in immediate 
succession cannot all be accompanied by conjunctive accents, however close their 
connection may be.” He adds in a Note to this as follows: “ With the exception of 
Kadhma (’) and ‘I’lisha K’tanna (*), which, although conjunctives, possess a slight 
separating power, and hence may be placed before two other conjunctives, or be- 
fore the officers Pazer (") and Tlisha Gh'dhola ( *), which on account of their weak- 
ness do not draw the conjunctives so closely together.” It is true that the above 
rule, thus qualified, will cover a good deal of ground; still such examples as: 

2 Sam. 21: 2 ray Sew wa ND; and so Eccl. 4: 8. 

Ezek. 47:12 mre innioby mbgs oe 

1 Kings 6: 1 nie rite SIT nati ‘prytowa wm 
even exclasive of ‘Tisha K'tanna and Kadhma, may be written in succession, 86 
well as two. And as for that “slight separating power” which he attributes to 
these two conjunctives, is it not contrary to what is admitted on all hands, and to 
his own express declaration : “ The conjunctive accents are all equal among them- 
selves as regards their power of connection ?” (Grammar, § 48.) 

2 As Bopp, comp Grammar; Pott, Etym. Forschungen ; Cartias, Die Temp. 

und Modi im Gr. und Lat. ; from the latter of which especialty has been derived 
a large share of the materials of the following paper. 
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verb, without an augment, with traces only of a reduplication, with no 
dual, no aorist, no optative, a subjunctive independent, in its forma- 
tion of the indicative, with its meagre array of imperative, infinitive, 
and participles, and with a passive of entirely distinct origin, seems not 
only vastly poorer than, but thoroughly diverse from, its Hellenic neigh- 
bor and sister. We have then to inquire, how much and what is still 
actually possessed in common by the two; how far the difference between 
them is owing to a loss by either of what both originally shared, and 
how far to a separate development by the two of the resources of for- 
mation which both enjoyed, for the purpose either of supplying origi- 
nal deficiencies or compensating subsequent losses ; and finally how far 
such further developments have been prompted by a kindred spirit. 
It will not, it is believed, be necessary to take up each of these points 
separately ; they will be sufficiently illustrated in the course of a gene- 
ral treatment of the subject. 

To commence our comparison, then, with the present indicative. 
This tense is, of the whole series, the earliest in origin, and the simplest 
as regards the principle of its formation. It is produced by merely ap- 
pending to the root, in which is contained the idea of the action, the 
personal endings, which are personal pronouns indicating the actor; | 
and generally by the aid of a union-vowel, which is only a euphonic 
insertion, intended to facilitate the combination of root and ending. 
The present, then, we should expect to find most faithfully preserved, 
and presenting in the two verbs the closest resemblance ; and we are 
not disappointed ; the coincidence is very striking. It is in this tense 
only that the union-vowel and personal ending, being freed from the 
special influences, the one of any tense or mode sign, the other of any 
prefix to the root, are exhibited as modified merely by the general pho- 
netic laws of either language, and it will therefore be worth while to 
compare them the more particularly. Take the root LEe in both lan- 
guages. In the first person singular lego, A¢yw, both for the older form 
LEG-A-MI (compare, for the ending, uz, me), the resemblance is identity, 
both, like the Gothic ga, having lost the ending, and lengthened the 
pnion-vowel. Yet it is certain that at the time of their separation each 
language possessed the full termination ami, and that each hs, inde- 
pendently, made the same mutilation, perhaps under the influence of 
the common feeling that here if anywhere the ending was unnecessary, 
and the aimple enunciation of the root by the speaker enough to mark 
the action it signified as being performed by him. In the second. per- 
son, legis, Agyerg, each for LEG-a-S1, (compare, for the ending, oé, te,) 
is first to be noted the different change of the union-vowel. The a of 
the original language has comparatively seldom been retained un- 
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changed by the Greek, but mostly appears as either s or 0, governed 
in its choice between the two by euphonic laws which it is not always 
possible to detect. Here it is e, the more common of the two substitutes. 
The Latin knows nothing of this double change, but more often, as 
here, simply weakens the a tot. The vowel of the ending, the Latin, 
as in all similar cases, has given up, while the Greek has transferred 
it to beforetheconsonant. The third person is legit, Léyet, for LEG-A-TI, 
(compare, for the ending, 0, ts-te, Sansk. ta). The union-vowel is as in 
the last person, but the one form has lost the consonant, the other the 
vowel of the ending. Tothe Greek dual the Latin has nothing analo- 
gous to offer, having, except in the two nominatives duo and ambo, lost 
all traces of that number. The first persons plural are legimus, Aéyopes 
(Doric: in the common dialects Aeyouey), for LEG-A-MAS (ending origi- 
nally, probably, ma-s:, J and thou; i.e. we). Here is noticeable a dif- 
ferent form of the Greek union-vowel, and the vowel of the Latin end- 
ing, each probably due to the influence of the liquid m, u. In sumus 
and volumus, the Latin connective has felt the same influence. The 
Latin is in the next person truer to its original than the Greek, or even 
than the Sanskrit. The forms are legitss, Jeyeze (Sansk. tudata) for 
LEG-a-TA8s (ending probably ¢a-st, with the pronoun repeated in two 
forms, thou and thou, i.e. ye). In legunt, Agyovts (Doric: commonly 
Aéyovat) for LEG-A-NTI (ending a modification of that of the correspond- 
ing person in the singular by an added nasal with an intensive force), 
occurs the same change of the union-vowel as was noticed in the first 
person, and for a similar reason, the proximity of the liquid n, »; 
as to the ending, while the Greek has preserved its final vowel, the 
Latin again enjoys an advantage in the purer retention of its conso- 
nants in the common language. It is plainly Latin verbs of the third 
conjugation only (wherein, however, are included nearly all the origi- 
nal root-verbs of the language), which admit of so close a comparison 
with the corresponding Greek class, the barytones. In other classes 
the usages of the two languages, especially as concerns the union-vowel, 
are considerably at variance. The class signs of the three Latin conju- 
gations of derivatives, d, é, 7, have for the most part crowded out this 
vowel and taken its place, while in the Greek denominations in aw, ée0, 
oo, the two are found subsisting together. To the Greek conjugations in 
put, the Latin presents no proper analogies. Sum, volo, edo, eo, fero, ina 
few of their persons, lack a union-vowel, and in several roots of the first 
conjugation, as do, sto, no, flo, for, the long a, which is apparently the 
class sign, is in fact the final vowel of the root, to which the endings 
are appended without a connective, but for the other peculiarities of the 
verbe in yt, we look among them in vain. 
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Of the tense of simple past time, the imperfect, the characteristic is 
the augment. This is explained as having been originally a pronomi- 
nal adverb, prefixed to the root, and serving to direct the mind toa 
then, in which the action is to be supposed as in progress. Besides, 
and in consequence of, this burdening of the root anteriorly, there 
arose later a weakening modification of the personal endings, which 
helped to distinguish the secondary or augmented tenses from the pri- 
mary; compare e¢ with ec, e with ev, o» with ove. Thus was the 
Greek imperfect constructed. With it isto be ranked likewise the 
second aorist, for, in the comparatively few verbs in which that tense 
occurs, it is by origin only the imperfect of the earlier and unamplified 
form of the root, furnished with the series of moods which belonged to 
the present of that form, and with its original imperfect signification of 
continuous past action modified into the aoristic of indefinite and mo- 
mentary action, to correspond with its own conciseness and quickness 
of utterance as compared with the new imperfect. Now the Latin, like 
the Gothic and the Zend, has, in the course of its reduction to its 
present condition, entirely worn off and lost the augment ; in obedience, 
doubtless, to the same law of compression and brevity whose effect we 
have already seen in the obliteration of the final vowels of the personal 
endings. With the augment has of course been lost the whole tense 
formation of which it was the characteristic, so that of all the simple 
original imperfects of the Latin language only two, derived from the 
two roots of the substantive verb, remain, and of these only one has 
maintained an independent existence. Thisiseram ; for esam, from the 
root £8. For this a sufficient distinction was won by the retention of 
the radical vowel ¢ throughout (unless we are to recognize inthis vowel 
the augment itself, or at least a relic of the long a into which augment 
and radical vowel coalesced, and which offered a stronger resistance to 
the corrupting tendency than would the augment alone), and by the adop- 
tion of a constant union-vowel, like that of the Greek perfect. We have 
a corresponding formation in Greek with which to compare it, namely, 
the Ionic imperfect of the same root, ga, Zaze, for goa, écate, etc. ; 
the two are quite identical.| The other eurviving imperfect of the an- 
cient formation is similarly derived from the root ru (Sansk. BHU), 

It may be as well here once for all to direct attention to the Latin and Greek 
corruptions of an original sibilant between two vowels, which are of so frequent 
occurrence in either language, and often, as in the case before us, answer to one 
another ; the Latin converting such a sibilant into r, the Greek dropping it entirely. 
We shall have them to notice more than once hereafter. A familiar illustration, 
out of the province of the verb, is afforded by the declension of neuters in o¢, us; 
compare yévoc, yéve (o), yéve(a)og, t, and genus, gene-r-is, gene-r-t. 
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and is found only in composition, having been made use of for con- 
structing all the other imperfects of the language. As is usual with 
forms thus compounded, it has suffered great mutilation, and is re- 
duced from its full form, perhaps abhvam, to the bam which the lan- 
guage now offers us. As to the personal endings of this tense there 
needs to be further noticed only the retention of the consonant belong- 
ing to that of the firat person singular, in which the two languages re- 
markably agree. 

Of the Greek tenses, the first aorist is most nearly analogous in its 
origin to this Latin imperfect, being likewise a composition of the root 
with a preterite of the substantive verb, probably the same éoa spoken 
of above; compare é-dex-aa, e-maidev-ca. Each language supplied 
by this method the want which it most sensibly felt; the Greek hav- 
ing already a simple imperfect for all its verbs, and having been taught 
by its second aorists to desire a form of similar signification for those 
verbs in which no second aorist was possible; the Latin, on the other 
hand, being destitute of imperfects, and having, as will be seen, al- 
ready provided itself an aorist in another way. 

The temporal relation of the perfect, denoting action finished and 
complete, the Indo-European family symbolically indicated by a repe- 
tition of part of the radical syllable, that is to say, by the reduplica- 
tion. Both the form and the signification of this tense, however, have 
been variously corrupted by the different members of the family. Its 
signification no language but the Greek has shown itself able to main- 
tain in original purity. The Latin has given it the functions of the 
aorist also to perform, so that cecint, for instance, means quite as 
often, J sang, as I have sung. The Sanskrit and Gothic have gone a step 
farther, and suffered the aorist almost wholly to supplant the original 
perfect signification. Of the modifications of form, however, euphonic 
rules lie at the foundation, and here, though no language has remained 
true to the original ideal of the tense, the delicate ear of the Greek 
has led him further on the track of corruption than the others have 
gone, even tothe reduction of the reduplication in many cases to 
the semblance of the augment. Take for example the root sPOND, as 
originally reduplicated, sPosPOND: of this the Latin has retained 
nearly all in its perfect spopond-+; Sanskrit rules would make of the 
same pospond, Gothic sespond, and Greek finally gozord. But the 
simple Latin perfects are, at the classical period, almost lost from the 
language. Only about thirty have come down to us with the redupli- 
cation, and of these more than one has lost that prefix during the 
time whereof we possess literary monuments. Nearly fifty more 
still survive, variously disfigured, either by a total loss of the redupli- 
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cation, as scands, verti, tuli, (for which an older tetué is likewise 
found) or by a contracting together of the radical and reduplicative 
syllables, as fécs for fafict, vidi for vividi. All others are compound 
and contain the perfect of one or other of the substantive verbs, a 
part that of Es, as in scrip-si, duc-si, a part that of FU, as in ama-vt, 
mon-us, (compare for the latter pot-ut, where the fact of the composi- 
tion cannot for a moment be doubted, and where fut has suffered the 
same excessive mutilation). There are sundry peculiarities about 
the perfects of both languages, some of which are not easy to ex- 
plain and are still made subjects of controversy among the philologists. 
The Greek has adopted an unchangeable union-vowel throughout. 
The x, (zeraidev-x-) and the aspiration, (zémop-q-a) characteristic 
of its so-called first perfect, are probably inorganic intrusions, and not 
significant. The first person singular in each verb has lost the per- 
sonal ending, as has the Sanscrit also, and the final ¢ of the Latin, as 
distinguished from the o of the present and future, is noteworthy. 
The ¢ of the Latin second person singular corresponds to the San- 
acrit ending tha, which also is used only in this tense, and which the 
Greek has preserved only in a few isolated instances, as 7o8a, oio Pa. 
The s by which it, as well as the ending of the second person plural, is 
preceded, is likewise an inorganic intrusion, and to be compared with 
the ¢ appearing so often before the &@ of the Greek medial termina- 
tions, (zurze-o-Dov, etc.) The runt of the third person plural is ex- 
plained as a further composition with sunt; this person showing in 
more than one instance a tendency toward a great and unnecessary 
fulness of form. 

These three tenses, the present, imperfect, and perfect, are the only 
ones for which the common language in its earliest period struck out 
separate and original forms, and of which, therefore, the relics can be 
traced out in all the members of the family since their dispersion. But 
one of the chief relations of time, the future, still remains unprovided 
with its appropriate expression, and we have next to inquire how, 
and how far in a like spirit, the two languages we are considering re- 
spectively supplied this deficiency. It would appear to us easy to 
have formed a future by a method analogous to that adopted for the 
simple preterite, by prefixing another adverbial augment, which should 
point the mind forward instead of back to the time of the action. A 
future so constructed actually exists among some of the Slavonic 
dialects, but, for whatever reason, the mother tongue originated none 
such. Perhaps at first the present was found capable of performing 
both offices satisfactorily ; there are many phenomena in language which 
prove an easy transition between present and future signification, and 
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the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, to the end of their existence, contented 
themselves with nothing better. But, the deficiency once felt and its 
remedy determined upon, that recourse should have been had to opta- 
tive and conditional forms cannot appear otherwise than most natural 
to us, who say J shall go, that is, [ ought to go, and J will go, that is, I 
wish to go. Of such origin are both the Greek and Latin futures, 
and therefore closely related in spirit, although the special means used 
by either language are diverse. The Greek tense is fully explained 
by the Sanskrit, with which it is identical. It is constructed by com- 
pounding with the verbal root a tense which has been developed from 
the optative of the root xs of the substantive verb. We may con- 
ceive that tense to have been, in its oldest and fullest form, éoto, and 
its relation to the still subsisting optative ¢(c):7 to be simply this, that 
the former adopted, or retained, the full primary endings, which be- 
long to an unaugmented tense, while the latter went through the pro- 
cess which reduced those endings to a conformity with the general op- 
tative model. Starting from this écie, it is not difficult to explain and 
connect the at present apparently discordant phenomena presented by 
the Greek futures. The old Doric dialect, here as elsewhere, gives 
us the most ancient and least corrupted forms, and in such future per- 
sons as Boa@y-ciw neay-ciopes (moakiouec), which have lost only the 
initial 2, furnishes the strongest evidence to be gathered within Greek 
territory of the correctness of the explanation we have given of the 
origin of the tense. Excepting in these few relics, the « which was 
originally the life and soul of the formation, (being the root 1, to wish, 
desire, go; the universal characteristic of the optative,) has disap- 
peared; yet leaving behind it traces: on the one hand, in the so-called 
Doric future middle, where, changed to a, it is contracted with the fol- 
lowing union-vowel; as gevEovuar, for pevtéoua, for pev¥touas ; on 
the other hand, in a few Homeric futures, where it is assimilated to the 
preceding sibilant; as, agésow, oAtocw, for agecio, etc. In the liquid 
verbs, the conjunction of a liquid and sibilant being offensive to Greek 
ears, the initial ¢ was retained, and then, after the « had been dropped, 
and the sibilant too had disappeared in obedience to the rule already 
noted, this e likewise became contracted with the union-vowel, giving 
the so-called second future; as, evo), pevovper, for partoper, for 
pevésouer, Finally, in the usual conjugation, both e and ¢ were lost 
and the sibilant alone remained (as sign of the tense. Of kindred ori- 
gin with this soto, probably, is the Latin ero, it too having lost its opta- 
tive sign, and made the customary change of s intor. But of this 
the Latin did not make use in constructing its compound futures; it 
chose rather here, as in the imperfect, to avail itself of the correspond- 
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ing form from the other root, viz. bo, and by its aid composed a tense 
which bears the same relation to that of the Greek as its imperfect 
to the Greek aorist: (monebo: Soxjou:: monebam: i8oxyca). It 
was, however, only the verbs of the first and second conjugation which 
the Latin was compelled thus throughout to supply with a compound 
tence; in the third, and generally in the fourth, it converted the. 
simple present optative itself into a future. For the legém, legés, 
lagét, of the Latin, are incontestably the A¢youn-1, Aeyou, Aéyos (7) of 
the Greek, the original diphthong as made up of the union-vowel 
and the optative sign, having been by the one language changed in 
one of its constituents, according to a general analogy of that lan- 
guage, and, in the other, contracted into the diphthongal vowel é, by 
a rule no less general, and which the Sanskrit, also, in its tudés, 
tudét, tudéma, etc, has obeyed. But in the second conjugatien, it 
was impossible that any tense so constructed should be distinguished 
from the present, and there accordingly the compound future be~- 
came necessary. Before the analogous difficulty which necessitated 
a similar proceeding in the first conjugation can be fully explained, 
we must take into account the present subjunctive. The Greek 
subjunctive is plainly generated by a lengthening of, a pausing 
or dwelling upon, the union-vowel, as if to denote the doubtful or con- 
ditional nature of the relation subsisting between the action expressed 
by the root, and the actor signified by the personal ending. Nor is 
the Latin of different origin; legdmus, legdtis, stand in the same rela- 
tion to legimus, legitis, as A¢yopev, Aeyyre to Atyoper, Aeyets; it being 
recollected that the union-vowel was in both languages originally a, and 
that the Latin knows nothing more of the customary Greek changes of 
loeg a into y and o, than of those of short a into e and o. Proper 
subjunctives by descent, then, are the subjunctives present of the last- 
three Latin conjugations. But in the first it would have been impos- 
sible to distinguish such a tense from the present indicative. The op- 
tative was therefore, made to do duty here as a subjunctive, and the 
same necessity for a compound future arose as in the second conjuga- 
tion. There are a few other optatives performing in Latin the office 
of subjunctives, which should be noticed here, as deviating somewhat 
from the general model. They are sim, edim, velim, and the like. 
These are analogous in formation to the optatives of the Greek conja- 
gation in ys. To that conjugation, whose chief characteristic is the 
lack of a union-vowel, the verbs from which they are derived origin- 
ally belonged, and in some of their persons, as has been already re- 
marked, they yet give evidence of their relationship to it; compare 
eo-t es-tis, vul-tis ; for sim, sis, etc., are still found ia the earlier authors 
siem, stes, etc., forms identical with the Greek s-(c)iny, &-(0)in¢. The 
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others had lost before the historical period of the language the e with 
which stem parted during that period. It ought not to surprise us to 
find the Latin dealing thus arbitrarily with, and confounding, optative 
and subjunctive. As being both conditionals they are originally of 
very near kin, and it is only the Greek language that, giving one the 
primary, the other the secondary, endings, has succeeded in fully 
separating them. The Gothic has nothing but an optative, nor does 
the Sanskrit exhibit more than traces of a subjunctive, and that only 
in the Veda dialect. 

The two imperatives correspond as closely as possible ; compare 
Leye, lege, Leyeroo, legito, Agyere, legite, Leyortey, legunto. In the sec- 
ond person singular, both have lost the ending zs or &, as has the 
Sanskrit also in the great majority of its verbs. It appears, however, 
in the Greek verbs in yt, either in its full form, as 7/fstt, did0Mt, or 
corrupted to the sibilant, as in &éo and doo. The other and more 
frequent form of the third person plural Jeyérocas, is explained, like 
the corresponding person of the Latin perfect, as a composition with a 
form of the substantive verb. The additional forms of the Latin 
second persons, legito, (for legitot,) and legitote, have become obeolete 
not only in Greek, but also in the classical Sanskrit. The Veda 
dialect still preserves them. The imperative, it will be noticed, has no 
mode-sign. Its sufficient characteristic was the tone of voice in which 
a command is wont to be uttered. 

These are the only temporal and modal forms concerning which 
it can be proved that they ever were possessed in common by both 
languages. They are, it will easily be seen, far from constituting the 
whole verbal apparatus, being only the indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
and imperative of the present, and the indicatives of a preterite and 
perfect, and even among these we have had to point out in the Latin 
verb various perversions, losses, and substitutions, more or less eom- 
plete. These are probably all that, in the state of culture which pre- 
vailed in the parent nation at the time of separation of the two tribes, 
had been found necessary in order to the conveyance with requisite 
clearness of their thoughts and ideas. So much is characteristic of the 
race; the rest is the work of individual nations, undertaken when 
called for by their sense of the deficiencies which still existed in their 
store of verbal forms, and variously executed according to their com- 
mand over the resources of formation at the time when they became 
sensible of such deficiencies. The Sanskrit, unsurpassed in formative 
power, failed greatly in its sense of syntactical distinctions, and was 
even unsuccessful in maintaining unimpaired the shades of meaning 
properly belonging to the forms of which it was already in possession. 
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The Teutonic was content with only a present and preterite, indicative 
and subjunctive, until the time for the production even of compound 
forms was past, and recourse was then necessarily had to periphrases. 
With both Latin and Greek the case is quite otherwise ; each language 
has given birth to a number of new compound moods and tenses, thus 
filling up its verb to answer to its own notion of completeness. As to 
tenses, the correspondence between the two is very close, nor does the 
Greek, saving in its aorist, maintain any advantage over the Latin. We 
have already seen how each provided itself with a future. The future. 
perfect, combining the two temporal ideas denoted by its name, would 
naturally be constructed out of the two tenses expressing those ideas, 
that is to say, by appending the future of the substantive verb to the 
root of the perfect. Accordingly we find in Greek, out of zexadev 
and ésopat, nexadevoouas constructed; in Latin out of cecin and ero, 
eecinero. As plainly is the pluperfect a combination of perfect and 
imperfect, and in this tense also is the coincidence of the two lan- 
guages quite as close, although not as evident, as in the one last men- 
tioned. The composition of cecineram no one can fail at once to per- 
ceive; that of ézenaidsvxey is not so readily apparent. Its origin 
from éaenadevx-sou, however, can be historically established. The 
Homeric form is -xea, the o having been dropped according to the rule 
so often already noticed; this by regular contraction becomes -x7, the 
form in use among the older Attics, and finally, by an irregular con- 
traction (which finds its parallel in Bacigas Bactdeig¢) it assumed the 
ferm of -xa, which afterward came to prevail throughout the whole 
inflection of the tense. The final » of the first person singular is an 
inorganic addition of that letter, such as is often found occurring in 
Greek. 

The two languages, so closely accordant in their methods of express- 
ing temporal relations, are as widely discordant in their whole system 
of moods. The Greek, with a keener sense of the nicer shades of 
eyntactie relations and differences than any other language has dis- 
played, with a most flexible system of sounds, and, in the series belong- 
ing to its present, a complete model after which to work, went on to 
ereate after its analogy that exuberant store of modal forms which 
distinguishes the Greek verb; the Latin, less critical, with less pliant 
materials to work upon, with more stubborn phonetic laws, and left 
destitute of a model, devised to fill out its subjunctive compositions 
with the simple subjunctive tenses of the substantive verb. 

Between the verbal nouns, the infinitives, attached to each verb 
respectively, no connection is to be pointed out. The Latin, in its 
supines, has preserved the formation of which the Sanskrit still makes 
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use as infinitive, but other than this, no correspondenes has been traced 
between the infinitives of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic. It is 
quite otherwise with regard to the verbal adjectives, the participles. 
The present participle active is in each of these four great branches 
of the family, formed by the same suffix, nt. The differences here 
between Latin and Greek are common differences of declension 
merely. The Latin gerund in -nds, -ndo, etc. is undoubtedly a deriv- 
ative from this participle, by the softening of the final consonant of the 
suffix, and the addition of a vowel of declension; nor does it seem 
possible to assign to the future passive participle in xdus a different 
origin, although the transition of signification which it presents is 
remarkable and hard to explain. The suffix turws, of the fature active 
participle, is to be compared with the Latin suffix ter, Greek 279, tog, 
forming nouns denoting the agent; daterus being just such an ex- 
panded form of dater (Gr. dete) as dandus of dant. This is proved 
beyond all doubt by the Sanskrit, which forms by the unextended 
suffix words that bear both significations. The passive participle in 
tus has in Greek been degraded indeed from its position of participle, 
yet, as the verbal in og, still plays in that language an important part. 
The Latin relics of the participle in pev0g we shall have occasion to 
speak of hereafter. 

The passives next claim our attention. They are plainly entirely 
distinct and independent formations, and offer one of the most striking 
points of difference between the two verbs which we have presented 
for our consideration. We have to inquire, then, respecting them, 
whether either was ever the common property of both languages, and, 
if this question be answered in the affirmative, we have further to ask 
what has caused the loss by the loser of this original passive, and on 
what principle, and by what means, the loss bas been supplied by a 
new construction. To the first inquiry it may with confidence be 
replied that the Greek passive formation is original, and was in the 
possession of the whole family of languages ere their dispersion. This 
appears, first, from the nature of the mechanism which has been made 
use of in its formation. Comparative philology has demonstrated that 
the passive is in all cases originally a middle, and that the passive 
signification is a secondary one, derived through the reflexive. This 
is a law of language which it might not be easy to arrive at by @ 
priors reasoning, but its truth is not to be denied. That its authority 
is not quite extinct even in the latest times is shown by the use 
in modern French of such phrases as #/ se dst, it says iteelf, i] se 
faisait, it made itself, for, it is said, there was made. The Greek 
middle, then, to call it henceforth by its proper name, is evidently 
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derived from the active by a modification of the personal endings. 
Two modes of explaining this modification have been suggested. The 
one supposes it to be a doubling of the personal endings in such wise 
that past, oat, tat, stand for pat, cact, tart, (the one pronoun of 
course standing in the nominative, the other in the accusative relation, ) 
and that the medial consonant has been dropped, and the two vowels 
contracted intoadiphthong. The other regards it as a mere expansion 
or strengthening of the ending, a dwelling of the voice upon it with 
greater force and fulness, to signify the greater concern of the actor 
with the action, as not only proceeding from, but also terminating in 
him. Whichever of these two explanations we adopt (and a thorough 
examination of the subject can hardly fail to lead us to prefer the 
latter) it is evident that such means could have been employed only in 
the earliest period of language, when it was still fully self-conscious, 
and in possession of all its resources of formation, and that a middle 
thus generated must have been the first of middles, established to 
answer the first felt need of such a voice. All the verbal forms which 
can be shown to have originated since the dispersion are of quite an- 
other stamp. Again, the Gothic, down to the middle ,of the fourth 
century, still retained fragments of this middle, and although this fact 
adds to our surprise on finding that the Latin, at the earliest period of 
our acquaintance with it, had not only entirely lost this ancient voice, 
but had already gone through all the steps of the process by which it 
had provided itself with a substitute, yet, as it seems impossible to 
assume that the Teutonic tribe left their home earlier than the Latin, 
or have inherited any of the original possessions of the family in 
which the Latin can claim no share, we must conclude that the Greek 
middle once formed part of the property of the Latin language. We 
might perhaps add to these grounds the frequent remains in Latin of 
the participle in pevoy, but the conclusion hardly needs support, and 
moreover so weak is the connection between the participle and the 
verb, such an argument will not bear to be leaned hard upon. 

How the Latin verb came to be deprived thus early of' its passive, 
we may not find it possible to explain to our entire satisfaction, yet, con- 
sidering that the characteristic of the voice lay wholly in the final 
vowel of the personal endings, we can hardly fail to recognize in this 
loss an effect of the same phonetic tendency which, as we have already 
seen, wore off those final vowels from the active endings, caused the 
total extinction of the augment, and nearly made way with the redu- 
plication also. Here, then, as in the case of the imperfect, an impor- 
tant member of the verbal family was relinquished in obedience to 
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phonetic laws, and here as there, recourse was necessarily had to a 
composition in order to fill up the chasm that had been left. 

What the process was by which the Latin accomplished this object 
Jit is not difficult to discover. Analogies sufficiently numerous point 
‘the direction of our search. The Slavonic has created a passive by 
appending to the active persons its fall reflexive accusative sya. The 
Lithuanian has gained a new voice by a similar addition of a remnant 
only of the reflexive, the simple consonant s, but has not yet made the 
transition from middle to passive signification. But it is the Scandi- 
navian languages which most instructively illustrate the course that the 
Latin must have pursued. The old Norse stands in the closest con- 
nection with the Gothic, which, as before noticed, possessed remains of 
the ancient passive as late as the fourth century. By the thirteenth, 
however, of which date are our earliest Norse records, this passive 
has entirely disappeared, and the passive relation is expreseed peri- 
phrastically, by auxiliaries. A distinct middle had meanwhile estab- 
lished itself in the language, a middle originally construeted by 
appending its proper reflexive to each of the active persons respect- 
ively, as still,existing remnants of forms so constitated abundantly 
proved. But the reflexive of the third person, stk, by virtue of the 
mobility belonging to that pronoun to a greater or less degree in many 
languages as a general expression for self, had by degrees supplanted 
the other two, and finally, corrupted by a series of mutilations, to the 
single consonant s, fixed itself as the sign of the formation. No far- 
ther modification of form then took place, but by a repetition of that 
same process of modification of meaning which the original middie 
underwent, this likewise gradually became a passive, and as such it 
distinctly appears in the modern Swedish and Danish languages. With 
these examples before us, and bearing in mind the customary corrup- 
tion of s into r, we cannot fail to recognize in the r, characteristic of 
the Latin passive, the consonant of the reflexive se. This pronoan 
has been variously appended to the persons of the active verb; in the 
first, of both numbers, without a union-vowel; in the third, by the aid 
of such a vowel, to which, as in other cases, the liquid r bas given the 
form u; in the second of the singular both methods were apparently 
adopted, and we have a double form, amaris for amasis, for amas-t-ee, 
and amare, fur amase, for amas-ee. The second person plural evi- 
dently deviates entirely from the analogy of the five others, and in # 
has been recognized a remnant of the old participle in pevog, namely, 
its nominative plural masculine, of whose origin the language has lost 
all consciousness, so as to suffer it to stand without an auxiliary and 
for all genders. The resemblance in form is so striking (compare 
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legqimins, Leycuev0:) that we cannot help accepting this explanation, 
supported as it is by a similar usage in one of the Sanskrit tenses; 
and we may perhaps eonjecture, as the reason why the periphrasis 
GMamint, -ae, -a, estis, was retained until time had been given for the 
language to forget its true character, and corrupt it into its present 
form, that, after the analogy of the first person, from legitis only legitur 
could have been formed, and that hereby would have arisen a confusion 
between this and the third person singular. Hard to account for, 
however, is the existence of similar forms in the imperfect, and in the 
present and imperfect subjunctive, and we have nothing better to say 
for them than that they are probably imitations after the present indi- 
cative. We have abundant evidence that the Latin formerly possessed 
the participle in nevog, in such nouns as terminus (tar-minus, the over- 
passed ; compare trans, tar-ans, overpassing, beyond) and alwnnus, 
(alo-minus, the nourished). For such of the active tenses as are 
derived from the root of the perfect the Latin language never origi- 
nated independent passive forms. The periphrasis with the participle 
in tus was so easy and natural as to render that extension unnecessary. 

As to the Greek middle-passive itself, any special analysis of its 
forms is impossible within the necessary limits of our present inquiry. 
The general principle upon which those forms are constructed, the exten- 
sion, namely, of the personal endings, has already been stated. To the 
action of that principle is the origin of them all, with greater or leas 
distinctness, traceable. Exceptions only are the first and second 
aorists passive and the futures formed from them. These are appe- 
rently proper passive formations, which have never passed through the 
intermediate stage of middle, but their derivation is a difficult question 
which as yet remains undetermined. 

We have thus gone through with the series of regular forms pre- 
sented by verbs of corresponding conjugation in the two languages, 
drawing the comparison between them with sufficient clearness, it is 
believed, to furnish satisfactory replies to the inquiries which were 
proposed at the commencement of our examination. Want of space 
renders it necessary not only to omit a host of details and deviations 
from general rules, all more or less interesting, but also to forbear 
jmtroducing, what might most properly follow here, a comparative con- 
sideration of the internal modifications of the roots, and the formation 
ef derivative and denominative verbs, in either language. The sub- 
jeet is one of high importance throughout, and its discussion brings 
before our view some of the most interesting steps in the progress of 
the development of language. It might be well, if even in the earlier 
atages of instruction more regard could be had to these higher princi- 
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ples of the study of language; and if the verb, instead of being com- 
mitted to memory as a mere congeries of arbitrary forms, could be under- 
stood and learned as the beautiful structure, complete, and significant in 
every part, which philology proves it to be. Then might grammatical 
analysis be deprived of somewhat of the tediousnesa with which in 
the mind of the student it is now generally invested, and a new and 
nobler interest in linguistic pursuits be awakened. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OF THE MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE DIVINE BEING. 
By George I. Chace, Prof. of Chemistry and Geology, Brown University. 


Havine in a former article considered the proofs of an author of 
the universe, from the manifestations of intelligence and design in the 
outward world, we propose to inquire in the present, what light may be 
derived from the same source concerning his character. Previous to 
engaging iu this inquiry, however, it may be well to direct our atten- 
tion for a moment to its nature and the proper mode of conducting it. 

When a chemist or natural philosopher enters upon the investigation 
of any new substance, he is guided in putting his questions by what he 
has already learned of the properties of other similar bodies. He 
first asks whether the substance be simple or compound? If on being 
subjected to the proper tests it prove to be an element, he then inquires 
what relations it holds to the other elementary bodies? with which of 
them it enters into union, what are the conditions necessary to such 
union, what are the phenomena attending it, what are the products 
resulting from it? He further investigates the relations of this new 
substance to the imponderable agents. He inquires whether it be an 
electro-positive or an electro-negative body ? whether it be a conductor 
or a non-conductor of heat, a refractor or non-refractor of light? 
Having obtained answer to these and other similar questions suggested 
by his acquaintance with the ordinary properties of matter, he is una- 
ble to proceed further. He has no intuitions, no pre-conceptions to 
guide him in his inquiries. There are no ‘a priors’ considerations, no 
antecedent probabilities of any kind that can be of avail to him. All 
his light must come from experience. If the substance under exami- 
nation chance to possess properties different in kind from any with 
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which he has become aequainted in the study of other bodies, he can 
put no direct questions concerning them. Their discovery if made at 
all, must be either accidental or else the result of a process of investi- 
gation instituted with reference to some hitherto unexplained phenom- 
enoa in the prodaction of which they have had part. 

But, when we come to inquire concerning the attributes of the 
Supreme Being, our knowledge of other beings can afford us no assist- 
ance. “He is God; thereis none else beside him.” “Nec viget quid- 
quam simile aut secundum.” Here all analogy even fails. The 
eternal, celf-existent and all-powerful Creator of the universe is sep- 
arated by too wide a remove from the most highly endowed of his 
creatures to admit of any parity of reasoning between them. Expe- 
rience therefore can render us no aid in directing or limiting our 
inquiries. Our guides must be sought from within. 

In the first place we need look for no attributes in the divine char- 
acter, no motives for the divine conduct, to which there is nothing cor- 
respondent in our own natures. For however possible it may be that 
the divine Being is endowed with such attributes and influenced by 
such motives, it is wholly impossible that we should discover them. 
All our conceptions of character are necessarily limited to the anale- 
gies of what we are conscious of in ourselves. It is only 90 far as we 
are created in the intellectual and moral likeness of God that we are 
able to comprehend his plans or enter into his purposes. Beyond this 
we can no more go than a man blind from his birth can form an idea 
of color, or one who has never heard, can acquire a notion of sound. 

In the second place, it is not among all the active principles 
embodied in the human constitution, that we need look for the moral 
elements of the divine character. The desires, appetites and passions 
immediately connected with our corporeal natures, which grow out of 
them on the one hand and minister to them on the other, are from the 
nature of the case excluded. Nor should we expect to find in the 
divine mind all those higher principles of action which have their ori- 
gin in our spiritual natures. It is only the noblest and most worthy of 
them that we naturally look for. Having become satisfied of the 
existence of a Supreme Ruler of the universe, we instinctively ascribe 
to him all moral excellence and deny all moral imperfection. As our 
notions of these vary with the culture of our faculties, so will our con- 
ceptions of his attributes. It is only when our faculties have been 
fally and harmoniously developed, that we are conducted in this way to 
true views of the divine character. In every inferior stage of culture, 
our views will necessarily partake to a greater or less extent of the 
imperfections and biases of our own natures. Hence the importance 
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of some means by which we may verify them. These suggestions of 
our moral understandings are sufficient to guide us in putting the 
question and to awaken expectations concerning the answer. Nay 
more, they carry with them a certain degree of weight and authority, 
so that we cannot with safety neglect them. They do not alone, how- 
ever, furnish a secure basis for a system of Natural Theology. 

Now aside from an appeal to the teachings of revelation, the only 
mode of testing the ideas which we are thus led to form of the moral 
attributes of the Creator, is to see whether they are in harmony with 
the ends obviously provided for, and more or less fully attained in his 
works. If we find that they are,— more especially, if we find not 
only that these ends are secured in the case of ourselves, but that we 
are so made and placed in such circumstances, that whether we will or 
not we cannot avoid contributing by our agency to their attainment in 
others, then we conclude that they are the actual ends of the divine 
government, and that the anticipations of the reason and conscience 
were intended to be and in reality are, so far as these faculties have 
not been perverted, guides to a knowledge of the divine character. 

Such is the nature of the inquiry upon which we are about to enter, 
and such the mode in which we propose to conduct it. We shall take 
for granted in this inquiry that the universe is a true index of the 
attributes of the Creator, that it originated in his simple, unbiased 
will, and was formed for his sole pleasure. Indeed any other suppo- 
sition than this would be clearly absurd. For previous to the first 
creative act there was no one by whom the divine will could bave 
been influenced or for whose happiness it could have been exerted. 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight,” —“for thy 
pleasure they are and were created,” is the teaching of reason not leas 
than of revelation. This however supposes other subordinate ends in 
the works of creation through the accomplishment of which they min- 
ister to the divine pleasure. It is in the character of these ends, that 
the moral attributes of the Supreme Being are manifested. 

There is no attribute or quality of character which, guided by the 
dictates of our moral understanding, we more unhesitatingly ascribe to 
the Deity, than a benevolent regard for the welfare of his creatures. 
Indeed, independently of the desire to produce happiness, we can 
conceive of no adequate motive for the work of creation. Other 
principles of action may have cooperated with this, and may have 
determined, to 4 greater or less extent, the forms of its manifestation, 
bat without benevolence as a leading attribute, the divine character 
would not only fail to command our highest respect and homage, but 
be absolutely unintelligible to us. The only being in the universe, 
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with no objects of his own to accomplish, beneficent purposes alone 
could have moved the omnipotent Creator to the. displays of wisdom 
and power with which as far as the eye can see or the telescope reach, 
he has filled the mighty void of surrounding space. 

To strengthen and confirm this intuitive apprehension of the divine 
goodness we have only to direct our observations to the part of the 
universe with which we are immediately connected. Our world is 
full of contrivances, or rather it is itself a vast assemblage of contri- 
vances, adapted to the production of beneficent ends. There is not one 
of the innumerable forms of enjoyment, distributed among the differ- 
ent classes and orders of animals, which is not directly provided for in 
these contrivances, the actual and sole result of a greater or less nam- 
ber of them, nor is there one of these contrivances which is not either 
immediately or remotely tributary to the well-being of some portion of 
the animal creation. The kindly ministry of the elements, — of the 
air, the earth and the water, of the cheering light, the genial warmth 
and the refreshing shower, of summer and winter, spring-time and 
autumn varying the rolling year with ever-grateful vicissitude — is 
understood and felt by all. But, beside these arrangements of external 
natare which affect in common the entire population of our globe, 
there is wrapped up in each animal an organism equally complex and 
still more wonderful, upon whose action the continued existence even 
of that animal is every moment dependent. And if we look into this 
organism we discover the most convincing proofs of the infinite good- 
ness and condescension as well as the matchless skill and power of the 
Creator. In the structure of every living being, most of the parts are 
so obviously subservient to useful ends, that no one can doubt in regard 
to their beneficent character. The senses are, in all cases, evidently 
designed to afford pleasure to the animal, as well as to convey to him 
a knowledge of whatever is necessary to his preservation and well- 
being. The limbs are as clearly intended to minister to his happiness, 
by enabling him to satisfy his natural wants, and by furnishing him 
with the means of pleasurable exertion. And if we examine the 
structure of the body, we find, in every instance, the form, disposition, 
and connection of the several parts so exactly adapted to the mode of 
life, that no anatomist has ever dreamed of an alteration, by way of 
improvement. 

There is, however, one feature in the constitution of animals, of 
which the design is not so obviously benevolent. We allude to the 
provision through which they are liable to suffer pain either from the 
influence of external causes or from the derangement of their own 
organisms. Pain is in itself an evil; and when we consider to how 
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great an extent it prevails in our world, how broadly it casts its dark 
shadow over the otherwise fair scenes of earthly felicity, how large a 
portion of its bitterness mingles in the cup of experience which life 
proffers to all, and of how many it is almost the only beritage, it would 
seem scarcely reconcilable with that pure and abeolute benevolence 
which we instiactively ascribe to the Deity, and we are not surprised that 
the provision so clearly made for it in the constitation of animals 
should have been regarded as indicating the existence of other and 
sterner qualities in the Divine character. But, on examination, it 
will be found that this like all the other endowments of the animal 
structure, is subservient to wise and beneficent purposes — nay, that 
Without it, the other endowments would have failed of accomplishing 
the object for which they were intended. 

As there is reason to believe, that the susceptibility of which we 
are now speaking is most fully developed in man, and as it is in him 
that we are best acquainted with it, it will be sufficient to consider its 
nature and tendencies, as manifested in our own species. The thought 
which most readily presents itself when we contemplate our relations 
to the eutward world, is, that we are surrounded on every side by 
agents capable of destroying our bodies. Heat may dissolve them; 
cold may congeal them; gravity in any of its countless forms may 
crush them; while chemical affinity, in ways equally numerous and 
equally certain may effect their demolition. To protect us against the 
dangers of a situation so exposed, the Creator has endowed the vari- 
ous parts of our bodies with a sensibility to these agents, so that in all 
cases we may be admonished of their presence and by removing ecur- 
selves from them avoid the injury they would otherwise dous. When 
the infant attracted by the flame of the candle attempts to grasp the 
beautiful ohjeot, the sensations awakened cause the withdsawal of his 
hand which is thus preserved from being consumed. Or when the 
boy, eagerly pursuing his wintry sports, is exposed to a degrees 
of cold that threatens his safety, his chilled body and aching and 
benumbed limbs inform him of the danger and persuade a re- 
treat to the genial warmth of the fireside. Or when the man in any 
of the occupations of mature life is required to put forth his strength, 
he is apprised by his sensations of the limits which he may not pass 
with impunity, and is thus preserved from serious or perhape fatal injary. 

The great design of the Creator, therefore, in giving us a constitu- 
tion by which we are susceptible of pain through the instrumentality 
of our bodies, was to protect them from the various dangers to which 
frem the conditions of our being, they would necessarily be exposed. 
Agreeably to this design, the sensibility as it manifests itself in the 
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different parts of our bodies, varies both in kind and degree, accord- 
ing to the nature and severity of the evil against which it affords 
protection. The skin is delicately alive to heat, cold and pressure. 
The importance of this endowment is strikingly illustrated in the con- 
dition of those persons, in whom the nerves ministering to it have be- 
come paralyzed. Such persons unless constantly watched over by 
others are liable to suffer without knowing it, from any of these causes. 
The parts which lie beneath the skin, being, for the most part, suffi- 
ciently protected by it, are nearly destitute of feeling; muscles may 
be cut, cartilages burned and bones subjected to every form of me- 
chanical violence without causing any considerable pain. The stom- 
ach may be handled, and the heart even forcibly grasped, without 
occaszioning the slightest sensation tothe individual. The lungs, on the 
contrary, are endowed with an exquisite sensibility to the mere con- 
tact of any foreign substance, so that whatever by accident finds its 
way into them is immediately and convulsively expelled. The de- 
sign is obvious. Were it not for this provision, the lungs would soon 
become filled with foreign matter, and would no longer be capable of 
performing their office. The eye throughout its whole interior, is en- 
tirely insensible to any form of mechanical violence. It is covered, 
however, in front, by a membrane possessed of so delicate a sensibility, 
that it is painfully affected by the presence of the smallest mote. The 
surface of the eye is thus guarded against injury, and its transparency 
preserved. And so generally, to whatever part of the body we direct 
our attention, we find it endowed with precisely the form and degree 
of sensibility, necessary to protect it against the kind of danger to 
which it is exposed. There is no where gratuitous sensibility, but 
everywhere just that amount of it which is required for the safety of 
the part and the good of the whole. The benevolence of the provi- 
sion cannot therefore be questioned. It was necessary to the preser- 
vation of our existence. Without it our very creation would have 
proved a failure.! 

The other class of pains, or those which arise from disease, are sub- 
servient to equally wise and benevolent ends. They not only ac- 
quaint ua with the existence of the disease, but by indicating its nature 
and situation, they serve as guides to the proper remedies. When 
the danger is imminent they moreover compel us, by their severity, to 
sabmit to whatever confinement or privation may be necessary for its 
cure. They further inform us that some organic law has been vie- 
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lated, and admonish us to beware in future of a similar offence. The 
sensibility therefore with which the Creator has endowed our frames 
to the various forms of disease as well as injury, was intended to be 
the means of preserving them with all their powers and faculties 
healthy and entire, and of thus securing to us the conditions most 
favorable to our well-being. And whoever will consider how constant- 
ly during the whole of his past life, he has been indebted to it for 
safety and protection, will be convinced that by no provision of his 
constitution is he placed under greater or more unceasing obligation to 
gratitade. 

That the suffering arising from this endowment of our organization 
is occasionally excessive, or that it continues after the ends to which it 
is specially directed have ceased to be attainable, is no argument 
against the benevolence of its design. Being provided for in the con- 
stitution of the sensory nerves, it must necessarily continue so long as 
these retain their functions, although the malady may have assumed a 
character precluding all possibility of recovery. Nor is there any- 
thing peculiar in this. All the provisions of nature are general and 
therefore liable in particular cases not only to fail of their object, 
but to be turned to other and different purposes. The same sun 
which in the spring, quickening into life the innumerable vegetable 
tribes, clothes the earth with verdure and beauty, in the summer 
scorches it to barrenness. The same air which cools and refreshes us 
by its gentle breezes and from whose ample store we each moment in- 
hale the breath of life, may bear upon its bosum the seeds of pesti- 
lence and disease or wrought into fury by the other elements, may 
sweep along in the resistless tornado, everywhere marking its track 
with ruin, desolation and death. The same fire which warms us and 
prepares our food, and to whose kindly aid in the different mechanical 
arts we are indebted for so large a portion of the conveniences and 
comforts of life, from a faithful ally and friend, may suddenly become 
our most fearful enemy, remorselessly destroying our property or even 
consuming us within our dwellings. 

Against this view of the design of pain in the animal economy, it is 
sometimes urged that God is all-powerful, and had he seen fit, might 
have so constituted matter as to render the beings composed of it inca- 
pable of injury. The neeessity of a monitory system would in that 
case, it is said, have been avoided, and all the evils arising from it 
spared to his sensitive creatures. 

As such an idea is incompatible with the supposition of the absolute 
and unqualified benevolence of the Creator, and is yet, there is reason 
to believe, quite generally entertained, we are disposed to give a brief 
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space to ita consideration. For, if we mistake not, men are accus- 
tomed to indulge on this subject, in an unwarranted license of speech. 
Our knowledge of the attributes of the Deity, as it seems to us, is too 
unperfect and our acquaintance with the consistencies of things too 
superficial, to enable us to say, d priort, what is or what is not possi- 
ble. The disposition to ascribe limitless power to the Divine Being 
proceeds in many cases, we have no doubt, from a deep reverence for 
his character, and from an overwhelming impression of bis power as 
manifested in the world around us. In others, it probably arises from 
mere habit; while in not a few instances, we fear, it springs from a 
desire to throw upon him the responsibility of all moral and physical 
evil, and thus to quiet the apprehensions of conacience under a sense 
of guilt. 

The objection asserts that God, if he had seen fit, might have so 
constituted matter, as to render the organized beings composed of it 
incapable of injury. Let us consider, for a moment what we can do 
towards forming an idea of the mode in which this could have been 
accomplished. In doing so, we shall take for granted that matter is 
in reality what it seems to be — actual substance possessing inherent 
constitutional properties — and that in the formation of our bodies, it 
is wrought into their several parts in such a manner as to confer upon 
them through these properties their respective endowments. On any 
other theory — more especially that which refers all material phe- 
nomena to the immediate agency of the Deity — the subject becomes 
involved both morally and physically in inextricable difficulties. If 
matter be wholly inert, the animal organs formed of it can have no 
real part in the functions associated with them. Their elaborate struc- 
ture is consequently unmeaning and nugatory. It accomplishes noth- 
ing, and indicates nothing. No argument whatever can be drawn 
from it in favor of an intelligent and designing author. Adopt this 
absurd dogma and the divine light which beams so brightly not only 
from every part of the human frame, but from the organization of 
each one of the lower animals and from the whole outward world, 
is suddenly extinguished. Nota single ray of intelligence or beauty 
comes from aught above, beneath, or around us; but an impene- 
trable veil spreads itself over the entire physical creation, robing it 
in profound darkness. There is nothing left from which the mind 
can infer the existence even of a Supreme Intelligence, but its 
own sensations and perceptions. Shut out from every other source 
of knowledge, it must seek in these, considered in their relations 
to itself and to one another, the sole proof of the transcendent 
perfections of the Almighty, with which every part of this wide 
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universe, to him who views it aright, is so gloriously radiant. 
If matter possess no inherent powers, and every change, whether in 
our physical organizations or in the outward world, be produced by 
the immediate power of God, then are all these changes, of what sort 
soever they may be, equally an indication of his will and character. 
We cannot regard some as ends and others as means; some as direct- 
ly intended und others as connected with the object designed to be ae- 
complished, but forming no part of it. The idea of both the snstru- 
mental and the tncidental, on this strange supposition, so repugnant to 
reason and common sense, is necessarily exeluded. The devastation 
of the whirlwind is as much intended by God and as immediately de- 
pendent upon his agency, as the refreshing coolness of the summer 
breeze upon the flushed cheek and moistened brow of the laborer, or 
the life-giving influence of the same fluid as he each moment expands 
his chest and bathes his lungs in it. The fire which rages in our 
dwellings is kindled by Him and sustained by the continual exertion of 
His power; and the subtle element is under these circumstances as 
truly accomplishing His will as when it diffuses its genial rays through 
our apartments, or lends its ready aid, in melting the brass and forging 
the iron, in driving the steam car and turning the spindle. In the 
wasting pains of prolonged and hopeless disease and in the last expir- 
ing agony, it is not the deranged, shattered and convulsed body, acting 
upon the sensitive spirit still held in connection with it, that causes the 
suffering ; it is God by his own immediate and direct agency. He 
inspires the sense of weariness; He inflicts every pang; it is under 
the pressure of His hand that the dying groan is extorted. He, too, 
at man’s bidding rivets the fetters of the slave, bars the door of the 
prisoner, applies the torture of the wheel and the rack, binds to the 
martyr’s stake, and piles the fuel, and kindles the flame, and presses it 
to the bared and quivering flesh of the innocent sufferer. It is He 
also that gives edge to the knife of the assassin, and infuses energy 
into the poisoner’s cup. It is His power that is seen and felt on the 
battle-field; He sends the cannon’s iron hail through the serried 
ranks of the warriors, marring and rending to pieces the fairest speci- 
mens of His most perfect handiwork, and strowing the earth with car- 
nage and slaughter. Such are the unavoidable consequences of the 
philosophy which denying to matter the possession of inherent, consti- 
tutional properties, ascribes all the phenomena exhibited by it to the 
immediate agency of Deity. So abhorrent to every right sentiment 
are the views of the Divine character to which this monstrous doc- 
trine necessarily leads. Admit it and there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that God is the direct author of each and every event that be- 
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fals us; the good and the evil, the joy and the woe, the bliss and the 
agony are alike from him, and alike intended by him. With those, 
therefore, who adopt as their philosophical creed any form of idealism, 
whether absolute or virtual, we shall hold no argument. We frankly 
confess that with such ideas in regard to the mode of the Divine gov- 
ernment, we see no way of reconciling that government with the 
sentiments of our moral natures. The world without and the world 
within, for aught we are able to perceive, must forever remain in mys- 
terious and inexplicable discordance. 

But, if we take the only rational view of the physical universe, if 
we see in the different kinds of matter so many instrumentalities em- 
ployed by the Supreme Being in the accomplishment of his purposes, 
then light breaks in upon the subject. The peculiar difficulties which 
before surrounded it, vanish. We now behold in the outward world a 
vast system of means, adapted to the production of wise and benefi- 
cent ends. We are able to trace the connection between the several 
parts of that system, and the particular objects to which they are sub- 
servient; and although we do not see these objects in every instance 
accomplished, or in any, it may be, so perfectly, as we are able to con- 
ceive of their being accomplished, yet all the provisions of the sys- 
tem look towards them, and are such as in the great majority of cases 
to secure more or less fully their attainment. Keeping in view, there- 
fore, the general plan which the Divine Being has seen fit to adopt in 
carrying forward his designs in our world — either because it was 
best suited to the ends proposed or because it wa3 most in harmony 
with his own nature — we proceed to inquire whether it be possible 
to imagine any change in the constitution of matter which would re- 
move the necessity of the monitory provisions incorporated in the 
structure not only of man but of all the lower orders of the animal 
creation. 

The liability to accident and disease, under the existing constitution 
of things, arises from the fact that our corporeal frames are endowed 
with the same general properties and governed by the same general 
laws, as the bodies by which they are surrounded, und therefore capa- 
ble of entering into relations with them; of acting upon them on the 
one hand, and of receiving impressions from them on the other. Did 
the material atoms on becoming a part of the living organization lose 
all their clementary properties, did they from that moment cease to 
hold relations to other bodies, we should no longer be exposed to any 
form of outward danger. Neither caloric or electricity, gravity or 
chemical affinity could in any way harm us. Our bodies would in that 
case be as incapable of injury as our spirits. At the same time they 
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would have as little power over the other forms of matter. We could 
no longer employ them in accomplishing any of the purposes of our 
existence. Our limbs would cease to be of any use to us as instruments 
of motion, and our senses would equally fail us as organs of perception. 
We should be unable to effect the slightest change of any kind what- 
ever, in the world around us, nor could we ever gain a knowledge of 
that world. We should be as completely cut off from all intercourse 
with itasif we were without bodies. The entire assemblage of instru- 
mentalities included in our physical organizations, and designed to put 
us in communication with surrounding existences, would be anni- 
hilated. 

Nor could the interior processes necessary to the support of life it- 
self be maintained. It is only through the powers and properties of the 
matter from which they are organized, that the heart, lungs and 
stomach perform their respective offices. Suspend these and they 
would at once cease to act, and the vital phenomena connected with 
them would no longer be manifested. Whether we consider, therefore, 
the external parts of our bodily frame, as the limbs and senses, or its 
internal organs, we find them alike dependent, in the exercise of their 
functions, upon the general properties of matter — the same properties 
in which our liability to injury, and we may add to disease, has its origin. 
It is not any particular quality or qualities of the material atoms that 
eause this liability, but the power possessed by them of acting and re- 
acting upon one another; and it is this power which qualifies them for 
entering into the constitution of organized beings — through which 
alone such beings can exercise their functions. Nay, it is this power 
that lies at the foundation and source of all physical causation. 

But although we are unable to conceive of any change in the pro- 
perties of matter which would exempt our bodies from the liability to 
accident and disease, may we not suppose these latter differently con- 
stituted out of matter as it now exists, and the evil in this manner 
avoided? It is well known that every part of the animal structure is 
endowed with a vital force or energy which enables it, within certain 
limits, to resist the action of causes tending to its injury. May we not 
suppose this vital endowment to be greatly exalted, so asin fact to af- 
ford our corporeal frames adequate protection against all the dangers, 
whether external or internal, to which they are naturally exposed ? The 
complex system of nerves, which at best only informs us of these dan- 
gers, leaving us to escape them as we best may, would then be unne- 
cessary. 


However plausible this mode of dispensing with the monitory pro- 
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visions incorporated in the structure of animals would at first seem, 
every one, we think, will be convinced on reflection of its utter imprac- 
ticability. Life, as we have already had occasion to notice, is not a 
principle but a power. Nor is it superinduced upon the organization, 
but developed in it and through it. It is the natural and in that sense 
necessary result of the relations which the several parts of the organi 
gation hold to one another and to the outward world. Solong as these 
relations are maintained, so long its phenomena continue to be exhibited 
but no longer. Neither is life everywhere one and the same power. 
On the contrary, it varies with the part in which it is manifested, both 
in kind and degree. The life of the brain is different from that of the 
heart; and the life of the lungs is different from that of the stomach. 
The skin’possesses a higher vitality than the muscles which lie beneath 
it, and these again possess a higher vitality than the bones, cartilages, 
and ligaments. Each organ is constitutionally endowed with all the pow- 
ers which are necessary, whether for its own preservation or for the per- 
formance of its particular functions ; and these taken collectively, we de- 
nominate its life. Of the manner in which they are developed, we may 
form some idea from what we know of the effect produced, in numerous 
instances of chemical union and decomposition, by the mere juxtaposition 
of bodies having no direct part in the action. Oxygen and hydrogen al- 
though mingled in the proper proportions do not combine at ordinary 
temperatures. The simple presence, however, of platinum foil or pla- 
tinum sponge immediately determines their union. The copper sheath- 
ing of vessels, when fastened by nails of the same metal, is gradually 
corroded by the substances dissolved in sea water. But if iron nails be 
used, it is no longer attacked by these substances. On the other hand, 
when a plate of pure zinc is immersed in diluted sulphuric acid, no per- 
ceptible action takes place. But the moment a piece of copper, dipped 
in the same fluid, is brought in contact with it, water is decomposed, the 
zinc is rapidly oxydized and an invisible, imponderable agent is evolved 
which, under proper direction, is capable of producing still further 
changes. By the presence of a certain substance called diastase, starch 
is converted into sugar, and by another similar substance sugar is 
turned into alcohol. A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, not by 
entering into combination with it, but by inducing throughout the mass 
an action similar to that taking place in itself. In these and numerous 
other instances which might be mentioned, we behold a power analo- 
gous in many of its characters to that of life, and altogether as inexpli- 
cable, as regards its origin and mode of operation —a power some- 
times determining changes and sometimes preventing them, now im- 
pelling bodies to unite which under ordinary circumstances manifest 
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little or no affinity, and now causing the separation of those which are 
held together by the most energetic attractions. It has been called by 
chemists the catalytic power and also the power of presence. It is in 
reality the power of relation. It is developed through the proper ar- 
rangement or disposition of the several bodies in connection with which 
it is manifested. Although springing from the constitutional endow- 
ments of the material atoms, it is to be regarded uot so much as a 
primary source of change, as a regulator and modifier of the more 
essential and permanent forces of matter. Independently of these, 
it is capable of producing neither combination nor decomposition — 
of evolving neither chemical nor mechanical phenomena. Its influ- 
ence as a regulating and modifying principle is, moreover, strictly 
confined to the circle within which it originates. And even here 
it continues to operate only so long as the circle remains perfect. 
The moment that is broken, or the relation of the severul bodies com- 
posing it is disturbed, either by the introduction of a new body or by 
some overpowering external influence, its manifestations cease. 

All this is true of the power which we are now considering, call it 
by what name we will, whether exhibited in connection with these arti- 
ficial combinations of ordinary matter or manifested in the organisms 
of living beings. Hence we cannot, in the latter case, look to it for the 
protection required by such beings. It is at best of but limited influ- 
ence, and, depending upon adjustments and relationships more or less 
complex, it is liable at any moment to be greatly weakened or alto- 
gether suspended by their disturbance. Were what is denominated the 
vital principle an independent force, manifesting itself in the organiza- 
tions of animals, but not of them, then there would be no difficulty in 
conceiving it of an intensity sufficient to resist the action of any of the in- 
numerable causes tending to their destruction. Then there would be 
no limit to the power that might be assigned to it. But the individual 
life of each of the bodily organs being developed through its structure, 
and the general life of the animal being dependent upon the combined 
action of these organs excited and maintained by the air which sur- 
rounds and the blood which pervades them, neither can exceed in in- 
tensity the forces operating within the circle that gives it birth, or con- 
tinue longer than that circle remains unbroken. Both must necessarily 
yield to the influence of causes attacking the conditions of their existence. 
Instead therefore of being able to conceive of a constitution that should 
exempt our corporeal frames from the liability to accident and disease, 
when we consider how many delicate adjustments are necessarily in- 
cluded in them, and how numerous are the causes of derangement to 
whoge action they are constantly exposed, we are amased at the ex- 
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tent of the protection actually secured to them through their present 
wonderful endowments. “ Men that look no further than their outsides,” 
says Sir Thomas Brown in his Religion of a Physician, “think health 
an appurtenance unto life, and quarrel with their constitutions for be- 
ing sick ; but I, that have examined the parts of man and know upon 
what tender filaments the fabric hangs, do wonder that we are not 
always so.” 

But, although we are unable to conceive of such an exaltation of the 
powers of life as to afford our bodies adequate protection, may we not 
suppose the influence of the will over them to be greatly extended, 
and their safety in this manner sufficiently provided for? As at present 
constituted, the only thing that we can do when admonished of any 
form of danger, is to withdraw ourselves from it; and as the informa- 
tion not unfrequently comes too late to admit of this, we consequently 
suffer. Now instead of being limited to the mere contraction of muacles 
and flexure of joints, may we not suppose the will to have direct con- 
trol over every molecule of the entire body ? May we not imagine our- 
selves able, by a simple voluntary act, either to suspend the properties 
of these molecules and thus remove them altogether from the influence 
of disturbing causes, or else to infuse into them an energy and power 
which should enable them to resist the action of such causes? Or if it 
be thought that, under any imaginable constitution, the spirit would be 
incapable of effecting so great changes in the material atoms composing 
the body, may we not at least suppose its power to extend to their re- 
arrangement in the seyeral tissues and structures, after they have 
already suffered disturbance from accident or disease? In obedience to 
its commands, expressed through the will, may we not suppose the 
fractured bone, lacerated muscle, and diseased brain to assume their 
proper and healthy condition, in like manner as the head turns and the 
limbe move at its bidding ? 

True we are able to conceive all this; but the difficulty is in imagin- 
ing by what means it may be accomplished; and in solving this diffi- 
culty, neither fact nor analogy derived from any part of the universe 
can afford us the slightest assistance. The spirit, we know, has no di- 
rect power over the ordinary forms of matter. Indeed, it is only 
through the medium of an elaborate and complex system of nerves that 
it is capable of acting upon the organized bady with which it is imme- 
diately associated. Within this body, its direct influence is felt only by 
the muscles, and even here it is limited to a mere shortening of the fibres. 
In what manner then shall we suppose the spirit to be put into relation 
with each one of the innumerable particles contained in the entire frame? 
By what complex system of instrumentalities shall we imagine it ea- 
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abled to act upon these particles — to suspend, exalt, or in any manner 
modify the properties with which God has endowed them, or even to 
bring them back into the organic forms and combinations that bave 
been broken up by violence or disease? But, may we not sappose the 
Creator in constituting us, to have made these results immediately con- 
sequent upon our volitions without any intervening agencies? May 
we not suppose the connection between the two to have been established 
by special ordinance — by His simply willing it? Is not, in fact, the 
divine appointment sufficient of itself to secure any event without the 
provision of means for its accomplishment? 

Such an idea, we reply, is absurd. No one can intelligently enter- 
tain it. It is directly at variance with that fundamental principle of 
human belief which requires for every effect a cause adequate to its 
production. Whatever the Divine Being purposes must be brought 
about, either by his own direct agency or by instrumentalities specially 
provided for that end. The will of God is the law of the universe only 
because he has. combined the agents and elements composing it in such 
amanner that they are continually executing his will. 

If by way of invalidating the foregoing considerations it be said, that 
our conceptions are all limited to the analogies of what we have seen, and 
that though we cannot imagine in what manner, nevertheless the Creator 
might have framed the constitution of things so us not only tu save the 
necessity of pain to his sensitive creatures, but also to render them capa- 
ble of a far greater amount of happiness than they at present enjoy, we 
say in reply, that this ia pure assumption, that there are no facts which 
justify such an idea, or even suggest it. The supposition, moreover, 
involves in great difficulties an explanation of the existing order of 
things consistently with the other attributes of the Deity, and is further 
opposed by every consideration derived from analogy; for since the 
Creator has pressed to its outermost limits the capacity of the earth for 
the production and support of sensitive beings, and under an almost in- 
finite variety of circumstances, has provided for their happiness at so 
prodigal an expenditure of contrivance, the presumption is, that if by 
having differently constituted our world, or the beings in it, he could 
have caused the production of a far greater amount of happiness — 
the presumption from analogy we say, is that he would have done it. 

What should we think of the logic of the Tahitian or New Zealander, 
who examining the steam-engine should infer from the resources and skill 
displayed in it, that the author of the wonderful invention had he so 
chosen, might have constructed it in sucha manner that the piston 
should keep in motion without the constant intruduction of wood or coal 
to the furnace ?—that this feature of the contrivance undoubtedly contem- 
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plated some other object besides the mere working of the engine and 
was in all probability designed to give employment to the fireman? or 
witnessing an explosion should conclude that this was one of the ends 
provided for in the construction of the engine, and that the destruction 
of life and property attending it was a part of the original design of 
the contriver? — arguing that if it had not been so, he would have 
made the boiler of stronger materials. And yet such a conclusion 
would be reasonable and sober in comparison with the ideas very 
commonly entertained concerning the Divine purpose in that feature 
of the constitution of man and of the lower animals which we are now 
considering. For in the latter case the liability to accident and dis- 
ease is carefully guarded against by the stationing of sentinels at 
évery exposed point and even when the warning of these has been 
disregarded and some portion of the organization has suffered we see 
a still farther set of provisions called into play for repairing the injury. 
It is as if there were connected with the steam-engine at different 
points, instruments for measuring the strain or pressure, with signal 
bells attached to inform the engineer whenever it became so great as 
to endanger any part of the machinery; and in case of accident 
through the inattention or negligence of the latter, a retained band of 
fairy artificers immediately appeared and set about stopping the opened 
seam or uniting the parts of the broken lever. 

But while the sensibility of our frames to whatever is liable to 
injure them is obviously designed for their protection, the suffering 
actually experienced through it has other uses, which must not be 
overlooked, if we would form a just conception of the entire economy 
of our being. As there is no part of our bodily structure, having a 
stngle function, so there is no provision of our constitution physical, 
intellectual or moral that contemplates a single object. Besides the 
immediate purpose or purposes accomplished by each there are other 
and remoter ends which it was equally intended to secure and which 
concurred in justifying to the Divine wisdom its adoption. Nay 
more ; as there is nothing in the universe icolated, it frequently hap- 
pens that the means employed for the attainment of a particular end 
bring, in their train, consequences more or less at variance with what 
is obviously their chief design. Considered with reference to the pro- 
vision from which they immediately spring, these consequences must 
be regarded as so many evils. But, if we extend our view, we often 
see them change their character by becoming parts of other related 
systems, comprehended within the same general plan. Thus the 
bodily pain we experience through the means adopted by the all- 
wise Creator for the protection of our corporeal frames, subtracting so 
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largely as it does from the sum of human happiness, is itself made a 
means of spiritual culture. Of the virtues developed through it, and 
of the intellectual and moral quickening which comes from it, we shall 
have occasion to speak in connection with another part of our subject. 
A still more striking illustration of the same thing is seen in the insti- 
tution of death. This is the great law of all organized beings. 
Neither animal nor vegetable is exempt from it. It is the stern fate, 
the inexorable doom of everything that lives. The same agencies by 
which the bodily structure is built up and the vital processes are con- 
stantly maintained, at length undermine that structure and bring those 
processes to a termination. Nor are we able to conceive of any 
change by which under the present constitution of things such a result 
should be prevented or to any considerable extent delayed. What 
miraculous interposition would have taken place in favor of our own 
race had the first human pair remained innocent we know not; but 
that man was not designed for a physical immortality — to live forever 
on this earth all the provisions of his constitution abundantly show. 
The remains of the innumerable animal tribes which preceded him im 
the zoological series, while they attest the former prevalence of life in 
our world are equally monuments of the reign of death. Bat, 
although thus connected with life and as far as our knowledge extends 
inseparable from it, death is of all evils that which we most dread. 
Whether regarded in itself or in its attendant circumstances it is 
indeed the king of terrors. It casts its dark shadow over the whole 
face of human society. The very mention of it is sufficient to sober 
the gayest spirit and calls up images at which the stoutest heart grows 
sick and the ruddiest cheek pales. It is the rude severing of the 
dearest connections and most intimate relationships of life, the sudden 
extinction of all our worldly interests, the final setting of every 
earthly hope. It is the removal forever from the light of day, from 
the warm precincts of human affections and sympathies, and from this 
bright and beautiful world which we have known so long and loved so 
well, and which, however marred and scathed by sin, has still so many 
charms for our delighted senses. Its ministers are pain and wasting 
sickness and sore disease, and in its train of attendants are the shroud, 
the coffin and the tomb. Such is death; so chilling to every natural 
sensibility are the sad images awakened by its contemplation! and yet, 
besides being the appointed means of introducing us to a more exalted 
state of existence, it subserves the most important ends in connection 
with the preeent life. It is the great equaliser of the diversities of 
human fortune. It at the same time reconciles the poor man to his 
poverty and makes the rich feel of how little value is his wealth. It 
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supports the confirmed and hopeless invalid under the wearying sense 
of his bodily infirmities, and humbles in the strong man all pride of 
strength as looking upon his wasted and suffering fellow he remembers 
how soon they must lie down together and the sods of the valley be alike 
sweet unto them. It chastens aspiration, moderates desire, subdues 
selfishness, quickens benevolence, strengthens duty and disposes to the 
exercise of every Christian virtue. It is the great moral ballast of 
society. But for the restraining and steadying influences emanating 
from this source, its noblest institutions freighted with the best hopes of 
our race would be quickly dashed to pieces upon the rocks of interest 
or whelmed beneath the billows of passion. It deserves also to be 
remembered that death is rendered still further subservient to the 
beneficent designs of our Creator by the means adopted for meeting 
its ravages, and still continuing our world the abode of life and happi- 
ness. The wonderful provisions of our nature, organic and spiritual, 
having respect to this end and securing it with as much certainty as 
gravity the motion of the spheres, are the foundation of the most 
beautiful relationships — the well-spring of the tenderest sympathies 
and sweetest charities of life. Gathering the otherwise isolated indi- 
viduals of our race into households and families, they furnish in these 
not only schools for the acquirement of every civil and social virtue, 
bat nurseries in which immortal spirits are reared for the purity and 
beatitude of heaven. So graciously and so wonderfully has the all- 
wise Creator disposed the elements of our being, making the evils 
incident to the present state — inseparable it may be from it — tribu- 
tary to good, and building upon the foundation of suffering, disease 
and death so large a portion of the entire fabric of our earthly hap- 
piness. 

But, to return to the course of our argument, it is not in the structure 
or endowments of any single animal, however, perfectly adapted to the 
Circumstances of its existence, that we behold the most convincing 
proofs of the Divine beneficence ; but rather in the endless multipli- 
cation of classes, orders and families whereby every part of our globe 
is furnished with appropriate inhabitants. Not less than half a million 
of different species are believed to have existed upon the earth sinoe 
it was first occupied by living beings. About two hundred and fifty 
thousand, it is supposed, at the present time inhabit its seas and oceans 
or dwell upon its islands and continents. These are fitted by their 
diversified organizations and instincts for every variety of physical 
condition and climate. Over the entire surface of the globe from the 
equator to the poles, wherever there exist the means of animal suste- 
ee ee Along the outer margins 
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of the temperate zones where the seasons are marked by strong con- 
trasts, and the abundant vegetation of an almost tropical summer is 
succeeded by ice and barrenness, we see displayed the most remarka- 
ble instincts and the most astonishing modes of developing and per- 
petuating life. Most of the feathered tribes on the approach of winter, 
guided by an unerring sense seek the ever verdant groves and savan- 
nas on the borders of the tropica, where amidst the profusion of a per- 
petual spring they obtain a plentiful subsistence. Insects gifted with 
feebler powers of flight are incapable of migration. Of these, by far 
the greater number perish, having made provision in the eggs or pupae 
which they leave behind them for a new generation the ensuing year. 
A few of the more hardy species bury themselves beneath the soil, or 
retire within the crevices of rocks and the hollows of old trees and 
there pass the cold season in a state of suspended animation. Such of 
the class of reptiles as are found in these latitudes, sheltered in similar 
ways from the severity of the frost, pass the winter months in a like 
torpid and insensible condition. Of the mammals, some like the bear 
and the marmot sink into a lethargic sleep, the supplies received into 
their syatems during the preceding summer being sufficient to maintain 
their now reduced temperature, tardy respiration and ‘slugglish vital- 
ity. Others like the beaver and the squirrel feed on provisions which 
they have previously stored away under the guidance of an instinct 
nearly resembling intelligence; while the carnivora, the ruminants 
and the most active of the rodants provided with a warmer and more 
abundant clothing still find a scanty subsistence amidst the snows of 
winter. In consequence of these wonderful endowments of life in the 
higher latitudes of the temperate zones, no sooner does the sun throw 
its rays more vertically, and under their genial influence, field and 
meadow, woodland and prairie brighten into verdure and beauty, than 
our ears are regaled by notes of melody poured forth from every tree-top 
and our eyes gladdened wherever we turn them by innumerable forms 
of animated and happy existence. Awaked from their long slumbers, 
or returned from climes far distant, multitudes of eager, joyous beings 
are seen on all sides, ready to partake of the varied bounties which 
nature is so lavishly spreading before them. 

As there is no part of the earth, whatever its climate or physical con- 
dition, without inhabitants, so there is no production of the earth, what- 
ever its character, but some animal or animals are found with appetites 
and powers of assimilation fitting them to derive sustenance from it. 
Indeed, few things in the arrangements and provisions of the outward 
world, impress a thoughtfol mind more deeply than the care which is 
everywhere observed that nothing capable of supporting even the 
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humblest form of sentient, conscious life should be lost. The lesson 
so emphatically taught by our Saviour in the direction given to his 
disciples after he had miraculously fed the multitude with the five 
loaves and two fishes, stands forth with equal prominence on every 
page of the book of nature. Not only are the endlessly diversified 
products of the earth appropriately distributed among the different 
classes of larger animals, but the fragments left by these are gathered 
ap and made tributary to the sustenance of innumerable smaller tribes. 
A striking illustration of this wonderful economy of the Divine good- 
mess is afforded in the class of insects. We never look upon these 
little beings without feelings of pleasure — they are so numerous, they 
cost so little, feeding for the most part upon what has been either 
rejected by other animals, or else thrown off as a useless excretion by 
wegetables; and yet they are so busy, and seem to be so happy; and 
when they have ended their transitory life, they become food to 
numerous species of the feathered tribe, and thus continue to pour 
their contributions into the general stream of happy existence. 
Nearly allied to the insect tribe in design, though lower in the scale 
of organized life, are the animalcule. These microscopic beings seem 
to have been created for the express purpose of turning to account 
these portions of nutrient matter, which, having escaped the other 
forms of the animated creation, pass off in a state of aqueous solu- 
tion. They are found everywhere, but abound most in the waters of 
tropical climates, where the process of decay and reproduction is 
going on with the greatest activity. Within the compass of a few 
yards only, there are, probably, under such circumstances, more of 
these little animals, than there are human beings upon the whole face 
of the earth. And yet, if we may judge from the vivacity of their 
motions, each one is in a state of constant enjoyment. 

Besides the animals which derive their subsistence from the vegeta- 
ble world, there is a very numerous class which feed upon other ani- 
mals, An arrangement of this kind would at first, seem inconsistent 
with the benevolence of design characterizing the other provisions of 
the animal kingdom. But, om examination, it is found to be only a 
part of the same general plan, dictated equally by a regard for the 
happiness of the beings affected by it. If there were no carnivorous 
animals, those which feed upon vegetables would rapidly multiply, till 
the earth would be no longer capable of supporting them. Famire 
and disease would then follow and whole races would perish in all the 
miseries of absolute starvation. By the introduction of a new class of 
animals depending for the materials of support upon those previously 
ereated, the evils arising from the want of sustenance among the 
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herbivorous families are prevented, while at the same time, the happi- 
ness of this new class is entirely created. And with such care is the 
relative fecundity among the several species adjusted, that no one race 
becomes superabundant and no one is exterminated. 

Such now is, and such always has been the economy of the Divine 
Being in conducting the affairs of this world. Having designed it as 
an instrument for the great end of producing happiness, he has, at 
every peried of its existence, made use of all its capabilities for the 
accomplishment of that purpose. How well he has succeeded, it is 
not necessary to say. We suppose there is no one, who, on a fine sum- 
mer’s morning, when all nature is full of life and motion, when the 
air, the earth, and the water, are each teeming with happy existence, 
when “the insect youth are on the wing,” and when every tree, and 
plant, and shrub, is swarming with its myriads of inhabitants, can look 
around him, and observe the countless beings which, on all sides, are 
every moment bursting into existence, with appetites keen for the 
gratification of sense, and limbe nimble for the delights of motion, and 
then consider, over how wide an extent of surface just such scunes as 
this are occurring, without his soul swelling within him, as he thinks 
of the amount of happiness which is thus constantly spread out beneath 
the eye of God, and which is continually sending up to him the 
incense of gratitude and praise. And further, when he reflects, that 
in the organization of each of these happy beings there is almoet as 
great a display of contrivance and skill as in the wonderful mechan- 
{sm of his own frame, he feels how infinite is the condescension of the 
divine beneficence, in comparison with the simplest and loveliest forms 
of human goodness. And when he thinks of the lesson designed to 
be taught by so sublime an exhibition of benevolence, he is ready to 
respond to the sentiment of the poet, — 


“ He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He praycth best, who loveth best, 
All things, both great and small : 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


We have thus far considered only the forms of happiness which a 
beneficent Creator has provided in common for all his sensitive crea- 
tures. It remains to inquire what further and peculiar proofs of his 
goodness he has furnished in the constitution of our own race. As 
man is by far the most highly endowed being on our globe — the last 
erowning work of the terrestrial creation — formed as we are taught 
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by inspiration in the image of his Maker, we should expect to find in 
him a fuller revelation of the divine character. Nor are we disap- 
pointed. Not only do we see the principles of conduct controlling the 
previous manifestations of the wisdom and power of God more fully 
illustrated here, but we recognize the influence of other moral attri- 
butes whose existence could not have been inferred from aught we behold 
in the lower orders of the animal creation. Of these, however, we 
do not propose now to speak. They may perhaps form the subject of 
a subsequent essay, but at present we shall confine our attention to 
the additional proofs of the divine benevolence afforded in the pecu- 
liar endowments of man. These will be found not so much in his su- 
perior bodily organization as in the higher faculties of his soul — 
more especially in his power of apprehending the beautiful, the true 
and the good —and in his capacity of deriving pleasure from them. 
The various forms of happiness immediately dependent upon the min- 
istry of the senses would seem to be very widely enjoyed and consti- 
tute it is probable the common heritage of all the higher classes and 
orders of animals. They affect in our case, it is true, a more exalted 
spiritual nature and derive greater dignity and importance from this 
circumstance. Many of the affections also, which with them are but 
instinctive and temporary, ennobled by association with a loftier intel- 
lect and sustained and strengthened by moral reflection, become with 
us elevated and permanent sentiments, clothing with joy and beauty 
all the relations of life, and spreading a mantle of perpetual freshness 
and verdure over even the waste places of existence. Still, however, 
it is undoubtedly in the higher powers and sensibilities of the soul, to 
which no bodily organs directly minister, that we must look for the 
distinguishing characteristics and true glory of man. It is these that 
raise him so incomparably above the brute creation. It is the pos- 
session of these that allies him to spiritual intelligences — makes him 
but a little lower than the angels and fits him for becoming their com- 
panion. 

Nor has the Creator confined his beneficence to the endowment of 
our race with these high capacities. He has placed us in circum- 
stances every way suited to them —in a world adapted not only to 
supply our more gross and material wants, but to minister to the finer 
sensibilities of the spirit —a world robed in beauty, pervaded by har- 
mony and radiant in every part with his own glorious perfections. 
There is, perhaps, no part of our nature, for the exercise and gratifi- 
cation of which, more universal provision has been made than the 
faculty of taste. Everything around us addresses it, and there are 
few objects which do not minister to our happiness through it. The 
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green earth, and the blue o’er-arching sky; the vast expanse of the 
ocean, forever heaving and tossing, and beating with ceaseless wave the 
rocky barriers that confine it; the mountain lifting its grant sides laden 
with forest and glacier, up through the region of clouds and tempests 
to bathe its snow-clad summit in perpetual sunshine ; the mighty cata- 
ract, poured as from the hand of the Almighty, and in its ceaseless 
flow notching in the solid rock the cycles of ages; the glorious orb of 
day, when first he shoots his orient beams “ aslant the dew-bright earth 
and colored air,” or having climbed the high arch of heaven pours 
rom its azure vault his noonday heat, or declining to the western bori- 
zon gilds with his setting rays cloud and hill-top, woods and meadow ; 
the starry canopy of night veiling with darkness the narrow circle of 
the terrestrial ecenery, but uncovering the celestial — opening to mor- 
tal vision the universal realm of space blazing through all its measure- 
less depths with unnumbered suns equal in splendor to oar own — 
these awaken in the mind of the beholder varied indeed, bat still 
pleasurable emotions. Equally in harmony with this endowment of 
the spirit are the minor objects with which the Creator has adorned the 
scene of our earthly existence. The tinkling rill threading its way 
through copse and meadow, the noisy brook urging its impetuous 
course along the plain or down the hill-side, and the majestic river, 
rolling onward its mass of waters, laden with the commerce of nations, 
towards that ocean with which they are soon to mingle; the swelling 
bud, the expanding leaf, the opening flower, the waving harvest and 
the golden fruit; the tender plant bending its delicate and graceful 
form before the summer breeze, and the moss-grown oak whose stardy 
trunk and outspread branches have braved the storms of a hundred win- 
ters; the swallow cutting with pliant wing the liquid air, the lark 
rising from the dewy lawn and “ singing up to heaven’s gate,” the little 
humming-bird as, poised in air and gleaming in satin and gold, he sips 
from the painted flower-cup its nectared sweets, and the lordly eagle 
stooping from his aerial flight to bear away in his powerful talons the 
unwary hare or the defenceless lambkin; the graceful deer, the fleet 
gazelle, the stately elephant, the majestic lion, the human form and 
face divine, all kindle in the soul a like sense of joy and gladness. 
Whichever way we turn, the eye is greeted by beauty and the ear 
drinks in melody. Aside from the adaptedness of the objects with 
“which the Creator has surrounded us to their several uses, a mystert- 
ous and indeseribable attraction is spread over the entire face of na- 
ture, and breathes instinctive from all her forms. It is the benignant 
expression of goodness — the smile of the father’s love added to the 
rich provisions he has made for the welfare of his children. 

Nor is the divine benevolence less eonspicuous in the sensibility of 
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the buman soul to the forms of truth revealed around and withi= 
it. The desire to know is one of the strongest and most operative 
principles of our natare. It is not confined to any age, character or 
conditien. It manifests itself equally in the simple ‘ why’ and ‘ what 
makes it’ of the untaughbt child, and in the laborious researches and 
profound investigations of the natural philosopher; in the busy cu- 
riosity of the unoccupied citisen who spends his time “in nothing 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing,” and in the untiring 
devotion of the scholar, poring with bended form over the classic 
pages of ancient or modern lore. It is continually prompting to ac- 
téon under all the varied conditions and circumstances of life, and the 
pleasures arising from its gratification constitute no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the entire sum of human happiness. This is trae of it regard- 
ed in its ordinary manifestations and as directed to the more usual ob- 
jeets. But, when it is associated with high intellectual endowments, 
and raised above the petty interests of vulgar curiosity to the sub- 
lime truths pertaining to God, man, and the universe, it becomes a 
source of enjoyment the purest and most exalted of which we can 
have any experience in the present state. And how ample are the 
materials provided for ministering to it in this divinest of allits forms, 
how glorious are the vistas opened on every aide into the infinity of 
being around us, how rich a beneficent Creator has thus made the 
heritage of mind, it is scarcely necessary to say. Whether we re- 
gard the dieplays of the Divine wisdom and power directly about us 
and within our immediate view, this ponderous globe with its mighty 
burden of oceans aad continents teeming throughout with myriads of 
living organized beings, as hung in its orbit, it plunges through space 
with a velocity of more than a thousand miles to the minute; the 
material atoms composing it, indestructible, unalterable, connected 
with one another by the most mysterious relationships and endowed 
with exhaustless energies, varying in their outward manifestations 
with every new oondition, but in essence remaining always the same, 
the source of all physical causation, evolving by their ceaseless action 
the entire assemblage of the terrestrial phenomena; the subtle princi- 
ple of heat, invisible, intangible, without form or weight, or any of the 
sensible attributes of materiality, like the Being who created it ever 
present and ever active, and like Him revealing itself only throagh its 
effects, surrounding all things, pervading all things, and quickening 
all thiags, dissolving by its subtle foree the strong bands of colesion 
and as with spear of Ithuriel exciting the liberated atoms to either 
their gentlest or their fiercest play ; light shooting through space like 
the glance of the Omnipetent One, or at the magic touch of the prism 
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untwisting its braided and parti-colored beams into threads of as varied 
hues as his own benevolence — or going back through the untold ages 
of the past to that remote epoch in the history of our planet when it 
first assumed a habitable condition, trace the successive changes which 
it has undergone, the different forms of vegetable and animal life 
which have one after another appeared upon it, the mighty series of 
physical and organic developments of which it has been the theatre — 
or retiring from this scene of sublunary changes, back into the depths 
of immensity, until the world we inhabit is lost in the distance and the 
entire planetary system of which it forms so insignificant a part has 
dwindled to a mere point, there amid the splendors of a new heavens 
behold the wonders of creative power which still surround us— or 
turning from the various forms of material grandeur, gaze in upon the 
human soul, which besides containing in itself a world of unexplored 
mystery and transcendant beauty, reflects so purely from its serene 
depths the whole outward creation; or with awe and trembling lift our 
rapt wision to the great Being of whose boundless perfections this 
glorious universe is but the bright emanation, and in whose nearer 
presence angelic beings veil their faces, we behold all aroand, withia, 
beneath and above us radiant with unimaginable splendors and our 
hearts swell with emotions of joy and gratitude unutterable as we thus 
survey the grandeur and glory of the spiritual birth-right which our 
Heavenly Father has bestowed upon us even while here clothed in the 
babiliments of mortality and dwelling in tabernacles of flesh. 

But, however pure or exhaustless the sources of happiness thus 
opened in the forms of being around us, these alone are not sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of our whole nature. Back of the taste and 
intellect, the faculties immediately addressed by them, there is a pro- 
founder sensibility which they do not reach —a deeper capacity for 
enjoyment which they cannot fill. Nay, were there nothing beyond 
these, the external universe with all its magnificence and glory would 
be but a vast wilderness, from whose solitary depths not a single voice 
would come to quicken into life the moral and social elements of our 
being. These diviner endowments of the spirit respond only to spirit- 
ual qualities or affections —to the pure in thought, the beautiful in 
sentiment, the god-like in virtue and the sublime in devotion and love. 
They hold no relationship whatever with the outward form or charac- 
ter of either material or immaterial existences. Heart only can 
answer to heart, and mind to mind, and soul to soul. It is the identity 
of spiritual nature that constitutes the electric chain of sympathy 
running through the whole human family and uniting them into one 
common brotherhood — along which the orator and bard send their 
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breathing thoughts and barning words and become immortal. It is the 
golden links of fellowship that bind to the heart of the Christian 
scholar the inspired verse of David and Isaiah, and that hold the 
student in classic lore to the glowing pages of Homer and Demosthe- 
nes, of Horace, Virgil and Cicero. It is the deep chords of moral 
feeling pervading and underlying the whole mental etructure which 
breathe through the soul its most exquisite harmonies, and which once 
struck by the master spirits of our race continue to vibrate through 
all succeeding time. Indeed, it is through this part of our nature that 
the sublime and beautiful in the outward world have their chief power 
over us. Detach from these the spiritual associations which we instinct- 
ively connect with them and they no longer move us. Extinguish the 
light of the indwelling soul and the human form and face would lose 
all their divinity and the most perfect work of the Creator become a 
mere piece of colored and figured matter. The sweetest melodies of 
woodland songsters, but for the joy that animates them and inspires 

’ their rapturous notes, would quickly cease to please us. We should 
look with comparative indifference upon the beautifully-formed leaf or 
the graceful and delicately-chiselled spray did we know that no mind 
had conceived it and no hand formed it, and that no eyes but our own 
had ever gazed upon its trembling loveliness. The surpassing glories 
of a winter’s night, apart from all idea of the great Being, who 
created the innumerable worlds disclosed to our view, framed their 
vast orbits and by his powerful arm aped them on their endless career 
of revolution, and who is each moment accomplishing by these mighty 
instrumentalities wise and beneficent purposes, would scarcely awaken 
a single emotion of sublimity or kindle one aspiration to become 
acquainted with the laws which govern the celestial mechanism. In 
all the deeper feelings inspired by the objects of external nature, 
there is a latent and unconscious it may be, but still actual recognition 
of the conceiving mind and forming hand; and it is this recognition 
which chiefly stirs us. The poet is thus conducted through his mere 
sensibilities to the same sublime doctrines of theism at which the 
philosopher arrives by the more circuitous processes of the reason 
and the understanding. Had the author of the beautiful lines to 
Mount Blanc been made acquainted with its entire history from 
the time when it first emerged from the waters of a primeval ocean to 
the present hour, the wonders thus revealed could not have impressed 
upon him more deeply the great truth which he so eloquently utters, 
than did that silent and awful form as it rose majestically before 
him. 
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“ Who sank thy sunless pillars in the earth ¢ 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee father of perpetual streams ? 
And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad, 
Who called you forth from night and utter death ¢ 
From darkness let you loose, and icy dens, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks 
Forever shattered, and the same forever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Yoor strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thander and eternal foam * — 
And who commanded and the silence came, 
‘ Here shall the billows stiffen and have rest?’ 
Ye ice-falls! ye that from yon dizzy heights 
Adown enormous ravines steeply slope, — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty noise, 
And stopped at once amidst their maddest plange, 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who with lovely flowers 
Of living blue spread garlands at your feet? 
God! God! the torrents like a shout of nations 
Utter ; the ice-plain bursts, and answers, God!” 


Thus are we led by all the objects around us and by every faculty 
within us, up to the Creator and Author of all things, “in whom we 
live and move and have our being,” and with whom the soul through 
all its higher instincts is continually struggling for communion and 
sympathy. To this it makes all the manifestations of the Divine 
power and wisdom — all the revelations of the Divine will and char- 
acter, plans and purposes immediately tributary. In this alone can 
its burning aspirations and ever-restless desires find permanent satis- 
faction and repose. Even in the profoundest emotions of human love 
and sympathy, in the most exstatic moments of terrene bliss, there is 
a want of that full and perfect fruition for which the soul was made 
and of which it feels itself capable. It seeks for a still nearer inter- 
course, a yet closer union, in which no material barrier, no veil of 
flesh, “no obstacle of membrane, joint or limb” shall intervene to 
prevent perfect commingling and interfusion of spirit. Sach com- 
munion it can hold in the present state only with its Maker. It must 
be sought, not in the outward forms of ceremonial pomp and splendor, 
not in the solemn temple, 

“ Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the notes of praise,” 
but in the silent worshipping of a meek and humble spirit, in the exercise 
of true penitence, of sincere and devout gratitude and of sublime faith 
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and love. When thus sought, it will not be denied. When thus ap- 
proached by a believing and contrite soul, the Almighty Creator of the 
universe, He who filleth immensity by his presence and. inhabiteth 
eternity, condescends to reveal himself in a fulness of peace and joy, 
which shedding its light on all around, not only gilds with new glory 
each inferior blessing, but makes even the sorrows of life bright with 
a more than earthly beauty. Besides the other proofs of his benevo- 
lence — in addition to the rich provisions made for the supply of our 
material wants and the still richer inheritance conferred upon us as 
spiritual beings, the great Author of all things, the giver of every 
good and perfect gift, vouchsafes Asmself. Not limiting his favor to 
the bestowment of every external blessing, he opens within the soul 
a source of perennial happiness—a fountain of living waters of 
which they who drink thirst not any more, but, whose stream, as the 
shallow rills of earthly joy, one after another dry up and disappear, 
only grows broader and deeper, and as all the higher endowments of 
our nature bid us hope and as we are expressly taught in the revealed 
word of God, is destined to flow on forever. | 

Such are the proofs of the Divine goodness. So varied and so 
abundant are the provisions which a beneficent Creator has made for 
the welfare of his creatures. Everything, whether in their own con- 
atitution organic and spiritual, or in the circumstances under which 
they are placed, is so designed as either directly or indirectly to min- 
ister to it. Even the destruction of life and of the means of enjoyment 
occasionally produced by the warring elements — by fire, wind and 
water, by the earthquake and the volcano—as well as the suffering 
attendant upon disease and injury, instead of being so many proofs of 
the Divine wrath, as they have too often been regarded, or of indicating 
on the part of the Supreme Being a disregard to the welfare of his 
creatures, when seen in their proper connections, reveal agencies and 
provisiona, in their ordinary and legitimate operation purely beneficent. 
Nor are we able to conceive of any modification of the general 
scheme or system of things whereby these incidental evils might be 
avoided, and at the same time the proposed ends secured. So far as 
we can see, they grow necessarily out of the conditions under which 
all organized beings have their existence. The happiness enjoyed by 
these beings, on the other hand is the object of special design — the 
direct result of innumerable contrivances, all looking towards it, and 
the greater part accomplishing their sole purpose in ministering to it. 
The most extended survey of the Creator’s works, therefore, only 
serves to verify and confirm the ideas of his character derived from the 
immediate and instinctive suggestions of our moral nature. The light 
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whioh shines so clearly from within, is met, whichever way we tarn, by 
an answering beam of equal brightness. The Divine benevolenes is 
as visibly written on each and every part of the universe lying within 
the sphere of our obeervation as the Divine wisdom. Nay, it is only 
through the subordination of the mighty assemblage of means and 
instrumentalities included in it, to beneficent and worthy ends, that the 
Divine wisdom is manifested. 


ARTICLE VI. 
DOCTRINE RESPECTING THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Translated from the German of Dr. and Prof. J. A. Dorner, with remarks, by M. Stuart, lately 
Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. : 


[Iw my exegetical and theological inquiries respecting John 1: 1—18, published | 
in the January and April Nos. of this Review, I gave promise of an appendir, 
in which the great question respecting the derivation or source of the New Testa- 
ment Logos is discussed by Prof. Dorner, the latest and by far the ablest of recent, 
critical writers on the history of the doctrine respecting the person of Christ, or of 
the human and divine nature of Christ. In the introduction to his book, his 
object is to show, that John derived his ideas of the Logos incarnate, i.e of the 
truly divine and human nature united in one person, neither from the Old Testa- 
ment, nor from the apocryphal books, nor from the Logos-doctrine of Philo. The 
importance of this inquiry will be quite plain to every well-informed and discerning 
theologian. For a long time, even from early ages, it has been customary among 
many writers to compare the Logos of John with Wisdom in Prov. v111.; with the 
same, in the apocryphal books of Jesus Sirach and the Wiedom of Solomon ; and 
above all, with the Logos of Philo Judeeus, as exhibited in his philosophical 
works. Now if it can be shown that none of these writings assign to Wisdom or 
Logos a proper and real personality, (for such is the view of Dorner, to which I 
yield my full and hearty assent), s0 it would follow, that John, who beyond a 
question makes his Logos a real person, did not derive his views of the natare and 
being of the Logos, as to his persunality, from any or all of said writings. 

If this can be satisfactorily shown, then does it follow, that, if the adversaries of 
the doctrine of (od-man in the person of Christ, can prove that Prov. vitr., or the 
apocryphal writings, or Philo, have exhibited a Logos which is really impersonal, i. e. 
have spoken of Wisdom and the Logos only in the way of personification, (and 
undoubtedly they may prove so much), still all this docs not bear directly upon 
the assertions or developments of John in his gospel, because he has exhibited a 
personal Logos. The opponents in question maintain, that John’s views must be 
conformed to the sources whence, as they assert, he drew. Dorner has shown, 
that as personification merely of Wisdom or Logos belongs to all the writings 
named above as sources of John’s views, (according to the affirmation of these 
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opponents), and as John has, beyond all question, united the idea of proper person- 
atity with the designation Logos, so it is not and cannot be made out, that John 
does not mean something more by his Logos, than those writers meant by theirs. 
If the Logos of John be the same as theirs, then his proper personality and 
divinity are out of question. They cannot be maintained, so far as his views are 
concerned with theirs, or dependent on them. If it is not the same, then of 
course we may attribute to John a meaning of Logoe different from theirs, and 
accordant with other declarations of the New Testament. 

To any one who has become conversant with the never-ending disputes of the 
two past centaries, respecting the person of Christ, and specially in regard to the 
meaning of Logos, and the sources from which the appellation was derived, the 
work of Dorner will appear in a very striking light. The hand of a master is’ 
everywhere visible. What has been discussed in quartos and folios and thick 
octavos, he has compressed into a few pages, and has sat in judgment on the con- 
troversy, summing up in his own comprehensive manner all its essentiul points, 
and passing such a sentence on them as, in my apprehension, is not likely to be 
reversed. The grand question is: Whether the Logos of John is a proper and real 
person, or only a personvfication, i. e. a philosophical, speculative, or poetical abstrac- 
tion, amounting to nothing more than a poetico-rhetorical method of describing 
either divine attributes or divine operations or energies. It is time this dispute 
was ended. Dorner seems to have brought the matter to a fair, and I would hope 
a final, consummation. 

The old idea of so many of the Christian fathers, which in modern times has 
been defended by Souverain (La Platonisme Devoile¢) and his followers, viz. that 
John borrowed Plato’s views of the Logos, and transferred them to his pages, is, 
as I believe, now generally abandoned by all intelligent, fair-minded critics. To 
suppose John to have been a diligent reader of Plato, and to have pursued the 
study of his philosophical speculations, is a thing so utterly irreconcilable with alf 
that we know of Hebrew taste and pursuits in Palestine, in the days of John, 
that the bare statement of the thing is its own refutation. John a diligent reader 
of Plato! What is there in all his writings — Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse 
—that gives the least ground for any such suspicion? Nothing, except the 
single word Logos, and some of the powers attributed to the personage which this 
word designates. But even here is nothing but a sandy foundation. Tennemann, 
that great master of Platonic philosophy, has shown to general if not universal 
satisfaction, in an Essay devoted to the discussion of this topic, that the Logos of 
Plato is no more than an abstraction or a personification of divine power, intelli- 
gence, and wisdom. The discussion, an able one and highly satisfactory to most 
persons, may be found in Paulus Memorubilien St. I. 8. 34—64. 

One word, before I close this introduction to Dorner’s discussion, in respect to 
the course which I have pursued with regard to the Logos, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra of January last. I have there labored to show how and why John came to 
adopt such a name as Logos. I have endeavored to render it probable, that it re- 
sulted from the manner in which the Old Testament speaks of the word of the Lord, 
and from the usage in the Chaldee translations in respect to the same phrase. All 
this stands on ground entirely different from that of the present discussion. The 
question now before us is, not why John employed the designation Logos, or what 
led him to do this, but: Whether the Logos as introduced and described by him, 
is the same as Wisdom in Provérbs and in the Apocrypha, and the Logos in Philo? 
On this question we are now to give Dorner a hearing. He enters upon it, by a 
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brief preface respecting the differenes, in regard to the revelation of the God-maa, 
that exists between the Jewish Scriptures and the New Testament, or, in other 
words, by showing that the main peculiarities of the New Testament descriptions 
of the Logos, are not to be found in the Old Testament, and consequently thas 
Jobn did not acquire his views from the Old Testament. 

I must say a word, in relation to the translation which I have made. I have 
endeavored everywhere to give the exact sense of the original. But I have not 
slavishly translated the original by endeavoring in all cases to render verbum verbo. 
This would be, to make the piece unreadable and unintelligible. I have broken 
up many of the long and cumbrons sentences of the original, merely supplying 
some connecting links between the parts thus separated. What is common prac- 
tice in the German construction of sentences, would be unendurable in English, 
and often unintelligible to the common reader. J have in no case purposely made 
Dorner to say in English, what he has not said in German. But whether I have 
always attained to his real meaning, or not, is a question of some difficulty. He is 
intimately acquainted with all the recent philosophy of Germany, and has, insensi- 
bly perhaps, been not a little affected by its style and diction. His language is often 
of a transcendental tenor, and in order to be rightly understood it requires some 
good knowledge of this kind of diction. About the meaning of a few sentences, 
I have not been ablo to decide, with full conviction, whether I have made a correct 
representation, or not. In such cases, I have aimed at translating literally; but 
inasmuch as I did not feel assured of thcir real meaning, although I had exam- 
ined them of course in the original German, I can hardly expect the English 
reader will find them quite intelligible; in a very few cases, probably my version 
will have to be unintelligible. I will not say this is not my fault. I can only 
eay, that I have done the best I could, and have after all been obliged to leave the 
matter in the predicament just described. In general, I would hope that the piece 
is readable and intelligible. It demands, however, some considerable acquaint- 
ance with psychology and with ancient philosophy, in order to make it easily 
intelligible, and specially to make the discussion a matter of interest to the reader. 
In some cases, I have been forced upon the use of technical words, which are not 
properly English, but for the appropriate expression of which our mother-tongue 
furnishes no adequate diction. Generally, however, these words are intelligible to 
the readers of Latin and Greck. Any one who knows the modern coarse of 
German criticism on John’s Gospel, will easily perceive the high importance of the 
matter discussed. Prof. Litcke of Gottingen, a guast orthodox writer, in his very 
valuable Commentary on John, has suspended his opinion about the meaning of 
the apostle in respect to the Logos, on the assumption that John has followed in 
the track of Philo; and consequently, that Philo’s Logos will show us what John 
means by his Logos. It is this position that Dorner has overturned to its very 
basis, and thus left the apostle to be interpreted by himself and by other New 
Testament writers. Prof. Liicke is a writer so learncd, so able, and apparently so 
cool, so candid, and so impartial, that recent commentators, De Wette and Meyer, 
have done little else on the Gospel of John, than re-produce, sometimes in another 
form, what he has advanced. Liicke’s work is the modern thesaurus for John’s 
Gospel and Epistles. Hence the importance of Dorner's disquisition. The latter 
part of it, where he as it were sums up the whole matter, will show, in the light of 
noon-day, how immeasurably discrepant are the views of John and of Philo, with 
respect to the Godhead and the Logos. If John read Philo, and could make out 
any definite and consistent view of his Logos from his works, he did what no 
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other reader of him has ever since done, or can do. Dorner has fully shown the 
absurdity of his philosophy; the predominance in him of ethnical views of the 
Godhead, instead of the spiritual ones of the Bible; and his entire lack of 
acquaintance with the leading truths of proper Christianity. So completely does 
he tgnere the holiness of God, the sins of men as contracting spiritual guilt, and 
the necessity of atonement, as also the neccssity or even possibility of the incarna- 
tion of the Logos, that it is utterly impoasible to suppose, with any probability, 
that John chose Philo for his guide}. 


DORNER ON THE LOGOS. 


In the history of religion antecedent to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the Hebrew religion stands alone in respect to insisting upon 
the fact, that God and the world are to be strenuously contradistin- 
guished ; and besides this, that the personality of Jehovah and of man 
is to be fully acknowledged. Inasmuch as God is highly exalted 
above nature, in regard to his spirituality and unity (¢3>), and man is 
known to be created after the image of God, the distinction between 
them has such a claim to its own right, that unity between them can be 
predicated only in a moral sense. As to the essential relation between 
God and the world, and particularly human nature, little is said. The 
Hebrew people were little concerned with metaphysical questions. Still, 
the moral union is not to be conceived of in a Pelagian way, since ac- 
cording to the Hebrew view, it rests on a religious basis, on divine con- 
descension. This became ever more and more clear to the Hebrews. As 
the finger of God from the beginning, wrote the Law on tables of stone, 
60, in the course of development, the divinely enlightened prophets hope 
for a time when God will wash away the sins of the people, and write his 
law in their heart. But in the Christian idea of God-man there lies a 
relation of essential being at the basis, and not barely a religious or 
moral relation. Hence it must a priors appear unsatisfactory, to aim 
at deriving the Christian idea out of the Hebrew national spirit as it 
was in itself. That Jehovah, who is highly exalted above all that is 
finite, who according to the very idea of him is invisible, whose very 
aspect is consuming, should come down to this world, clothe himeelf 
with a costume that is finite, and become man — this thought is wholly 
foreign to the Hebrew religion in itself considered. Much rather must 
we admit, that the Hebrew religion glories in the fact, that in opposi- 
tion to the heathen world it holds fast the holy personality of Jehovah, 
pure and highly exalted above nature and the whole world ; but this it 
could not do, if it had established a opovoia, e.g. of humanity with di- 
vinity in any sense. To keep itself above all natural religion, the moral 
view taken by the Hebrew religion, must form for itself such a meta- 
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physical view of the relation between God and the world, as lay far 
distant from God’s becoming a man; yea, even such an one, that the 
Hebrew would shudder and be astonished at a thought like this; 
although the Hebrews, as already said, generally speculated very little 
respecting the relation of God’s essence to the essence of the world. One 
cannot object to this, that Jehovah does not at all appear far removed 
from the world and incommunicable, under the ancient dispensation ; 
rather does he appear near to the world, and filling it everywhere 
with his presence. For after he had,in various ways, revealed himself 
to the patriarchs, he was specially near to his covenant people, as their 
lawgiver, Saviour, and avenger, who animated their leaders and 
prophets, and by various phenomena or symbols manifested himself 
tothem. All this is not excluded by what has been said above ; nor is 
that excluded by these phenomena. Who now can say, that all this, 
even in the most distant way, resembles the idea of Jebovah’s becom- 
ing man, — that Jehovah who is, and was, and is to come? 


[I cannot assent entirely to this view of the Hebrew Theology. What did Isai- 
ah mean, when he spoke of a “ virgin who should conceive, and bear a Son, 
whose name should be called: Gop witH ws?” Isa.7: 16. And more specially, 
what did the same prophct mean, when he savs : “ Unto us a Son is given, . 
and his name shall be called: Wonder (x8), Counsellor, miguty Gop, PeR- 
PETUAL GUARDIAN (73 "3N), Prixce or Peace?” Isa. 9:6. His humanity 
is developed beyond aJl question, in Isa. liii, and in many other passages. The 
ouly question with Dorner would seem to be, whether his divine nature is developed 
in the O. Test. If John is to be regarded as an authoritative expositor of the an- 
cient Scriptures, then does John 12: 41, compared with Isa. 6: 1—3, make it certain 
that Isainh had some proper views of Christ’s divine nature. Many other pas- 
sages micht be adduced ; but this is not the place for a continued discussion of this 
nature. Dorner scems to have been too much influenced by the fact, that the Ebi- 
onites, the earliest Jewish heresy, became, or continued to be, anbelievers in Christ's 
proper divinity; because, as they alleged, of the O. Test. doctrine of ore purely 
spiritual God, whose name (Jehovah) and whose attributes united in testifying, that 
he was entirely above and remote from all which is human. But while the opposi- 
tion of the Jews in general, of the apostolic age and afterwards, against the idea of 
God-man is fully admitted on my part, I feel bound to say, that this will not decide 
the great question, as to what views the prophets entertained I know not how to 
dispose of passages, such as are quoted above, without supposing that Isaiah and 
others believed in an incarnation, i.e. in a Oed¢ évoapxixcg. I doubt not that ther 
views were quite of a generic nature, and not altogether special and definitive. 
The time had not come for the development of the lattcr. But there was enough 
to excite hope, vea expectation, and also to administer comfort. This was all which 
was then needed. “ The mystery hidden from ages and from generations” was 
solved, in many respects, only by the actual coming of Christ — by the Adyor 
cups Fyéveto. But to carry this matter so far as Dorner does. to say that “ the an- 
cient Hebrews would have shuddered and becn astonisbed at the thought” of the 
incarnation, or the idea of a God-man, seems to me irreconcilable with the views 
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which the Saviour and the apostles take of the O. Test. prophecies. Those among 
the Jews, who like good old Simeon (Luke 1: 25 seq.), were tapadexéuevor rapd- 
xAyotv Tov ‘lopanA, were surely not horrified at the idea of this Consoler’s appearing 
in the costume of humanity. — S.] 


It need not be denied, that the Hebrew national spirit, particularly 
in later times, when remote from a living religious process, addressed 
itself more to inquiry, and sought to fill the chasm which metaphysi- 
cally resulted from the ethical consideration of the discrepance between 
God and the world. Here came in the idea of an angel Jebovah 
(rim* 3x52), the mediator of Jehovah and of the patriarchs, and after- 
wards of the nation under the theocracy; and this was the point of 
union between them. But this mediatorial office is not conferred as one 
which is constant ; for Jehovah often reveals himself without his angel, 
viz. in visions, voices, and symbols. Nor does the angel in question 
attain, in the Old Testament, to a fixed personality, being separated 
on the one hand from the chorus of created angels, who do not (like 
him) bear on themselves the name of Jehovah; and on the other hand, 
not always sinking back and commingling with the personality of Je- 
hovah. Such an auxiliary hypostasis does not much exceed the personi- 
fication of other divine operations at that period; at least it does not 
serve to reconcile the essential relation of God and the world. At most, 
there are found only some passages,! in the Psalms, according to which 
the angel-Jehovah has bestowed on him not merely a theocratic but a 
cosmical appellation. But there he appears either as a personification 
only, and therefore not as a hypostasis ; or if as the latter, then merely 
as a created thing. In the first case, the angel-Jehovah is contained in 
the rrozm,, wisdom ; in the last, he comes forth in the rank of angels, 
which indeed, in course of time, come forth with more significance, but 
_ still are far removed from conciliating the essence of God and the 
world. Much more do they show, that Jehovah’s essence comes not in 
contact with the world. But since to these angels is assigned more and 
more, which belongs to God himself, e. g. creation, preservation, and 
government, and they are his vice-gerents in the world, there is more 
of an approach of the early purer religious consciousness to the bewil- 
derment and phantasy of heathenism, while the living God retreats as 
it were to the back-ground. It is well known, what tasteless and luxu- 
riant phantasies the Jewish tradition indulged in with regard to this 
matter, even before the coming of Christ, and how the ever-increasing 
angelology of the same filled heaven and earth, Paradise and Gehenna, 
with wondrous romantic narrations. But to place the fundamental 
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Christian idea in conaection with this, is not oaly inadmissible, be- 
cause the angels are all created beings, while the Christian chureh 
never acknowledges the truly divine except in Christ alone; but more 
definitively still, because this angelology which fills the fore-ground of 
consciousness, holds and maintains the truly divine in the back-ground. 
Hence such angelology begins to come in, in that shape, only from the 
time when God had ceased to speak with his people, who were without 
any living nearness and revelation of the Lord.! 

In respect to the meen of Prov. vii, and the aogsa of the Apocrypha, 
they have undoubtedly a cosmical meaning. In them is contained that 
which is nearer to the Hebrew spirit, religion, and ethics, and which is 
precise in regard to the relation of the essence of God and the world. 
Wisdom (Prov. 8: 22 seq.) has an internal relation to the world, and to 
its wise arrangements, i. e. to the form of the world. Although in this 
way it is only teleologically conceived of, and always placed in an inter- 
nal relation tothe practical, still it brings into the world, in one respect, 
viz. that of form, divine thoughts, and so readily establishes an internal 
relation between God and the world. It is introduced as speaking, as 
a personality different from God; and yet the passage does not pro- 
ceed to an actual hypostasizing of Wisdom. 

In Sir. 1: 1—10. 24; 8—10, and Wisd. 7: 22 seq., is bare persontf- 
cation still clearer. The Son of Sirach imagines, that in Wisdom exists 
the whole plan of the world, the eternal idea of the world in regard to 
its extension in space and time, and its inner proportions. In 1: 10 it 
is said: “ He has poured out wisdom over all his works, and over all 
flesh, according to his grace.” Here, indeed, is wisdom not barely con- 
ceived of as form, but announced as a substance, as an energy diffused 
over everything, and wisely adapting it. Still it plainly is not a person. 
Sirach, in ch. xxiv, identifies it with God’s word; says that it hovers 
over the whole earth; and ascribes to it an omnipreseuce in the abyss, 
in the sea, and onthe earth. Thus it keeps pace directly with the Lo- 
gos-idea of the Alexandrians. Sirach and the book of Wisdom lead us 
straight forward to Philo. In the beautiful ch. vii. of the last named 
book, Wisdom is specially conceived of as everywhere operative, and 
hemmed in by nothing. Hovering over all, it still penetrates all both 
physically and spiritually. But while it penetrates, it is not thereby 
limited. It is said (v.27 seq. Sir. 24: 14) to be permanent. It is 





' Since this angelology in later times assumed a pantheistic hue, and the cre- 
ated nature ns well as essential difference of angels from God gave place to the 
emeannion-doctrine, so there still remained, even in this case, the ground-idea, that 
the truly Absolute makes himself known, although only at a remote distance, 
while the subordination remains without change.* Hence the Christian choreh 
could never acknowledge herself as recognizing the doctrine of Acons. 
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ealled eternal, and yet it is said to connect itself with time. It is 
represented as shooting up like a palm-tree (Sir. 24:18); as spread- 
ing out its boughs like the oak; as seeking and finding a stable abode 
in Jacob (Sir. 24: 11 seq.) ; as ever and anon settling itself in pious 
souls; as forming the friends and prophets of God, and yet not confined 
to these, since it penetrates all sxirits, Wied. 7: 23,24. As a principle 
in the many, it is regarded as manifold, and yet as one, vs. 22, 27. 
Thus, in the book of Wisdom, more definitively than in Sirach, Wis- 
dom appears not barely asa formal but as a real principle. This, with- 
out any doubt, is te be put to the aceount of a stronger Hellenistic in- 
fluence on the latter work. Butthe more universal the meaning of co- 
gia thus becomes, the more it resembles the Philonic Logos, the more 
does the possibility vanish of deducing from it the fundamental Christian 
idea. We must indeed admit, that by all this the firmly-grasped difference 
between God and the world, among the Hebrews, is somewhat relaxed. 
Qn the other hand, the generic idea of the Hellenic Loges-doctrine ab- 
stracts from the fundamental Christian idea all anthropological and 
neological basis; inasmuch as the stand-point of historie revelation, 
which forms an essential part of the Christology of the church, is aban- 
doned, and it evaporates into a general internal revelation of God in the 
mind. In accordance with this, nothing more than a Christology of the 
Docetae can erect itself on this ground. Generally speaking, there re- 
mained not, in this universality and pure spirituality of manner in 
which the Logos operated, any ground more for the assumption of a 
bumen nature like that in Christ, in regard to men. Finally, this idea 
of the Logos, by the generalization of his energy, as well as by the con- 
tinual reabserption of hie hypostasis in God, i. e. a mere personifieation, 
entirely exclades the thenght, that the whole Logos, and not merely a 
part of him, or an effusion of his energy, made his appearance in Christ. 
This is, named in Christian fashion, Ebiontitsh ; and so, therefore, it is 
an unsatisfactery view of the Christian idea of God-man, to which the 
Alexandrine formation of the Loges-dectrine would conduct us. 

The book of Sirach exhibits a remarkable effort to advance toward 
this view of the idea of a universal cogéa, so hazardous to a theocratie 
foundativo and toa historical revelation in general, and to unite it with 
those interests. Aecerding to Sir. 24: 10—16 seq., Wiedom seeks a 
permanent, established abode, a place of more perfect revelation in a 
eencentrated way: “ Among all men, among all heathen, it sought a 
dwelling place, that it might find as it werea home. Then did the Crea- 
tor of all things appoint for her a dwelling in Jacob, and vouchsafed, 
for her a home in Zion.” But Wisdom (v. 16) took root among a highly. 
honored nation, whieh was God's heritage, which possessed hie truth, in 
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contradistinction from the heathen world, inasmuch as Israel in general 
is ealled the servant of God, in distinction from the heathen, although 
in itself it was not perfectly the servant of God. But where now, in Is- 
vael, is the proper throne of this cogia, and the full revelation of it ? 
V. 15 points us to the temple; (and to this, the later doctrine respect- 
ing the Shechinah attaches itself). Vs. 82, 38, direct our view to the 
book of the Covenant, the Law from which Wisdom flows. But if the 
author remained consiatent with himeelf, then would not only the Mes- 
sianic idea be extinguished in the conceit that the temple and the book 
of the Covenant would ever be sufficient, but he must content himself 
with the purely external dwelling of cegia in Jacob. But so little de 
we find in him or in the book of Wisdom, of the cogia as connected with 
the Messianic idea,' that both acknowledge Wiedom to be satisfied neither 
with a general taking root in Jacob, nor in that external abode with him. 
Hence Sirach represents her as ever striving after a constant enlarge- 
ment (vs. 17—22). It seeks no more. An extensive increase satis- 
fies it. Still more does the author of the book of Wisdom, who is less 
theocratical in his opinions, satisfy himself with a transition (neravapa- 
sev) of Wisdom into the souls of the pious (wvza¢ ocias). But inas- 
much as these writers recognize only an imparting to many, so they 
acknowledge no concentration in one. Thus they more and more lose 
sight of the need of the same, and ina twofold way institute a levelling 
process. The Palestine writers do indeed maintain a theocratic stand- 
point, but the religious process comes to a halt; and instead of strenuous 
advance, instead of a Messianic idea developed more purely and amply, 
they seek progress in the extension of it, and in the making of prose- 
lytes, and the hope for a political Messiah, whose prosperity, as they 
view the matter, will be on the most extensive scale.? 

The Alexandrians, on the contrary, as the book of Wisdom shows, 
tasting of heathen-wisdom, suffer to evaporate a sense of the need of a 
historic God-man ; they even lose, by mingling with heathenism, the 
noble religious foundation and the steadfast belief of the Hebrew fa- 
there. Does PHiL0 make an exception to this remark? This demands, 
in the present position of our question, a more thorough investigation. 

The book of Wisdom shows, that Philo with his method of thought 
stands not alone, but that in his works has been preserved for us the 
blooming or philosophic school which undoubtedly was widely ex- 
tended, since it grew up even on Jewish ground. It is worth the pains 


This ia itself is to be sure unexpected. since in these ideas an anti-theocratical 
and philosophical element is in action, whilc the true Messianic idea shoots ap 
‘only on theocratic ground. 

* Mohammedism fe 2 continuation of this phase of Judaism. 
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of examining his views with wore partienlarity, because he was not 
merely a contemporary with Christ, and, while Palestine was behold- 
ing the Saviour, was the greatest of the Jews out of Palestine, but also 
because his system was the most direct counterpart of Christianity, 
and a corresponding pieture which deeeived many. In him Judaism, 
tinged by Hellenism, wrought itself up to an effort to accomplish by the 
power of reflection, that which the Messianic idea was designed to do, 
and thereby to make a substitute for the Messiah and render him super- 
flnous. Out of this process of the ideal mutual operation of the heathen- 
ish and Jewish, which produces in him a kind of prelude of perfectible 
Christianity, we may explain the phenomenon, that for a time some per 
sons of slender acuteness for histerical sifting, have regarded him as a 
Christian, and may also explain his changing of colors between two op- 
posite stand-pointe, which mocks all attempts at conciliation. 

In what follows, Philo will be considered principally m respect to 
the stand-point of his Messianic views; and these may be best exhibited 
by a right comprehension of his doctrine of the Logos, which has been 
so diversely understood by different persons.! 

The different views which have been taken of Philo’s system appear 
gradually to have come to an agreement in this, viz. that it is made up 
of heterogeneous ingredients ; and also, that it represents in a peculiar 
way the ancient distinction between God revealed and God concealed. 
Lacke maintains, that the theological positions in respect to Wisdom 
and Word run together, as they regard the Philonic Logos separated 
from God, p. 253 Comm. Others assert, that his Logos, in its ultimate 

1 Comp. Dahne, historical Sketch of the Jewish Alexandrine Philosophy, 
1834, (reviewed by Bauer in the Year-Book of scientific Criticism, 1835, 
Nov. No., 95 seq.). Gfroérer, Philoand the AlexandrineTheosophy, Stuttg.1831. 
Grossmann, Questiones Philonianae, Leipz.1829. L.A.Simson, Summa 
Theolog. Joann. Diss. 1839, pp. 28—64. Georgii, Onthe recent Contrarieties, 
fm the comprehension of the Alexandrine religious Philosophy, particularly of 
Jewish Alexandrinism, printed in I]1lgen’s Journal for historical Theology, 
1839, Part 3 and 4. Dr. Edw. v. Muralt, Investigations inrespect to Phi- 
lo, in relation to the MSS. belonging to the Petersburgh Academy, viz. of 27 Trea- 
tises of the same, read on the 5th of June, 1840. Semisch, Justin Martyr, 
Vol. IT. 1842, pp. 267—274. Bauer, the Christian Doctrine respecting the Trin- 
ity and the Incarnation of God, 1844, pp. 59—76 ; also his Christinn Gnosis, 1835, 
p- 42seq. Lache, Comm. on John, edit. 8, Vol. 1. 253, 272 seq.. (which alse 
gives the more ancient literature). A. Franck, the Cabbala, or religious Philoso; 
phy of the Hebrews, tranlated (into German) from the French, hy Ad. Gelinek, 
Keips, 1844, specially pp. 215—249. Ritter, History of Philosophy, Vol. 1V. 
pp. 428, 446seq. Neander, Church History, edit. 2, Vol. I. pp. 84 seq., de- 
pendent on others in its representations ; as also, to name no more, Strauss, 


Critique of Christian Docwine, Vol. I. pp. 414 seq. 
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relation, is only an tdeal potence. So G. A. Meier (History of the 
Doctrine of ‘the Trinity, Vol. I. p. 20 seq.) regards his Logos only 26 
an abstraction — an idea or notion of the world; and he attributes to it 
a merely theoretic meaning. 

Tbe main controversy, however, has respect to the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) Is Philo’s Logos mere personification, or actual hypostasis? 
Many recent writers defend this last view. Besides Grossmann, 
Dahne, Gfrorer, Ritter, Liicke (p. 279), Semisch (p. 274), there are 
some of the older writers, e. g. Keil and Ballenstedt. Still Licke 
does not deny, that the opposing grounds of the Reviewer of Gross- 
mann and Gfrorer have great weight; (see Leips. Lit. Journal, 1831, 
No. 126, p. 1001 seq. — 1832, No. 255, p. 2029 seq.). Simson von 
Muralt, and in part Franck and othera, are in opposition to these 
writers. Liicke concedes that Philo exhibits inconsistencies; as does 
Semisch also, loc. cit. p. 274. His words are: “To be sure, Phile 
does not strenuously recognize the personality of the Logos through- 
out; and indeed he appears sometimes to resolve his personal subsist- 
ence fully into an attribute, etc.” Liicke bas most fully and com- 
ated presented the grounds for maintaining Ats personality. These 


“a ‘Philo calls the Logos dgyayyedog.’ — But he also names him 
Koyxieesvs, magaxdntog; and yet Liicke confesses, that these words 
prove as little as the appellations opeayis or decors. Besides, grant- 
ing that these words are to be taken in the same sense as the O. Test. 
angel in Philo, yet they are so identified with (dées, doyor, duvapets, 
that their personal meaning is often questionable. Yea, since the 
Logos is again the principle of unity in these dvvapec and ayyedos, 
one may, instead of concluding that the angels are personal, and the © 
Logos also, with equal right conclude the contrary, viz., that either the 
Logos is personal, and then for him the angels are not so but imper- 
sonal energies of which he is the unity; or that the angels are per- 
sonal, and then the Logos is no longer their personal unity. 

(6) ‘Philo calls the Logos devzegog Bros,’ Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
VIL 13.— But he immediately adds, that he so speaks only catachres- 
tically, because Sevtegog Gedy is for him properly a contradictio ta 
adjecto, [i. e. a contradiction of the main principle by virtue of a qual- 
ity ascribed to it]. The passage undoubtedly refers to something not 
completely divine, but which is capable of contact with the world, 
while that which is divine in the highest sense is incapable of this. 
But whether this imperfectly divine being is personal, or is only one 
aspect of God which ideally has a fixed meaning, namely, that of 
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revelation, which, without being personal, may be spoken of in the way 
of personification — is not decided by this. Recent writers also speak 
of something in God which is not God, and of God as being in some- 
thing which is different from him, etc. 

(c) ‘The Logos is the image of God; yet God is personal, and 
consequently his Logos.’ But the body of man is an image of his 
spirit; and a mirror reflects back the form. The Logos is indeed a 
living power ; but so are impersonal energies. Moreover we are thus 
fally entitled to draw the conclusion, that all nature, inasmuch as it is 
the image of the Logos, must be personal because he is so. 

(d) Others, e. g. Semisch, add to this the argumentation derived 
from the idea of the Logos as mediating between God and the world. 
Rightly, however, does Liicke acknowledge, that the idea of a media- 
tor (aeyiepevs) proves nothing. God himself can, in one aspect of his 
being, accomplish the mediation so as it is represented in Philo. This 
is not ethical, but only physical or metaphysical. Bauer acknowledges 
in Philo’s system a contradiction fully unreconciled. In his view, it 
contains two systems, one God who cannot reveal himself, and yet a 
world which, through the Logos, is a revelation of God, p. 68., For 
this Logos Bauer obtains in one respect a hypostasis, by separating 
him from cogia, which he assigns to God most high as an attribute, 
with two other subordinate ones, goodness and power. Out of these 
three, especially out of wisdom, the Logos is then said to be a hypo- 
static emanation. The cogia in God stands related to the Logos, 
as the Logos éediateros to the Logos zgoqogixes. But how, from 
this relation, more than the actual reality of the Logos can be deduced, 
or how it follows that he exists as a subject, does not appear. Indeed 
Bauer has not once shown any established difference between the Logos 
and the cogia. The consequence of this would be, that the latter is 
introduced as speaking and creating, while the Logos is represented as 
a creature; which are ideas that lie far out of the circle of Philo’s 
vision. 

On the other hand, Bauer finds moreover in Philo’s Logos a con- 
ception altogether empty and formal. In his view, he is only the ideal 
world, or the world conceived of asa unity; and in this way every- 
thing accords with the nominaliatic views, (p. 74). In a similar way 
does Franck decide, respecting the two-foldness of the system in unity, 
as it stands in Philo. But with a Hellenic ingredient he combines 
also a Cabbalistic one, educed from Persia; while the conflict of the 
Hellenic idea in respect to the Absolute Being, (which appeared to 
‘Philo exceedingly sublime and imposing), with the O. Test. idea of 
Ged, appears to me sufficient to explain all in a satisfactory manner. 
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Philo has not, like Plotinus, his only fixed stand-point in the Absolute, 
the 7o ov. But although the Hellenic idea takes so strong a grasp 
upon him, yet has the QO. Test. idea of God an influence over him. 
The latter he designs to place on a higher eminence; and this it is which 
involves him in a chaotic circuiting and fluctuating. He succumbs 
under the self-contradictory undertaking, to show that the O. Test. 
religion is the religion of the Hellenic Absolute, whose glory consists 
in this, viz., that all besides itself is only a mere shadow of the glory 
which it includes in itself. In this way he sacrifices the ethical abso- 
luteness or lofty nature of God to the physical one, vainly imagming 
that he is doing service to Seomgenea. But with this offering he 
attains to no definite end, because the other ingredient, his empirical 
starting point, is the religion, whose vindication as the absolutely true 
is the main object for which he is striving. He paraphrases it, he 
generalizes it, he evaporates it, in order todo it honor. But by ail 
this he does not design to arrive at the position, that God only exists, 
or that only the absolute idea and knowledge respecting it exists, but 
it still remains his ultimate object, to unite philosophy and religion — 
that religion which, when rightly understood and comprehended, is the 
religion of the Old Testament. 

Stil, however diverse these views may seem to be, all without any 
difficulty will concede, that the Logos, if he be hypostatized, was 
regarded by Philo only as a being separate from God, existing out of 
the divine sphere, and subordinate to the Supreme. If Philo enter- 
tained the proper idea of real creation, then the Logos must have 
appeared to him, in case he designed to hypostatize him as the Arians 
afterwards did, as a created being. Yet he does not maintain that, but 
regards him rather in the light of the Emanation-philosophy. This 
brings him apparently nearer to that Christian idea, which was in later 
times call the homooustan. In truth, however, the emanation-idea of 
God stands nearer to Heathenism than to Christianity, inasmuch as, 
from the nature of the thing, an emanation-hypostasis always comprises 
something which is evanescent and uncertain. Since now the original 
archetype, represented in the manner of the emanation-philosophy, 
differs but little from God revealed (as distinguished from God con 
cealed), it makes but little difference whether one, with Lacke, hypes- 
tasizes the Philonic Logos in the manner of the Emanationists; or 
whether he denies the divine hypostasis in Philo, but concedes the 
difference between God concealed and revealed. The question 
respecting the Philonic hypostasis has a much more limited interest 
than is often assigned to it. Indeed it may be regarded as in a meas- 
ure a mere vexed question, because it lay, in respect to him, entirely 
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without the circle of contemplation. He could not at all answer the . 
question, inasmuch as the physical categories with which he had to 
deal, dispense with all ideas of personality. 

(2) The second question is: Whether Philo's Logos, (however it 
may be with the matter of hypostasis), can be conceived of as truly 
divine ? | 

The answer to this has already in part been given. The first 
question of all is: Whether God himself is conceived of by Philo as 
truly divine, or rather is much more regarded only in a physical light ? 
If the last is true, then his incongruity with Christianity is quite plain. 
In the domain of categories of natural objects, neither the discrepance, 
nor the unity, can obtain its full claims. (Compare, for example, the 
categories ground and existence, thing and its attributes, substantiality 
and mere appearance, whole and part, power and development, sub- 
stance and accidence, in the second volume of the Hegelian Logic). 
Accordingly, if the true idea of God is lacking in Philo’s Logos, true 
divinity must of course be lacking. But even the divine of Philo, as 
all agree, cannot actually belong to his Logos. What he regards as 
truly divine is incommunicable; or, to view it in another light, the 
Philonic absolute leaves no room for distinctions in the innermost 
divine sphere, but has only a circle of irradiation, a world of light 
around, in which it is reflected. This is the divine, as viewed in the 
light of its revelation, and as comprised in the Logos. 

But to return from this special investigation; The two opposing 
sides of his system, constantly approaching and then receding from 
each other, are not correctly represented, when any person, in order 
to preserve unity, seeks to derive one out of the other. No real per- 
fect unity can be found in Philo. The real state of the case is, that 
the old Hebrew idea is marred by a pagan view of the world. Hence 
originates a kind of theogonic process; and the abstractness of his idea 
of God becomes in a measure unstable, by reason of another ethnical 
ingredient, viz., that derived from Emanation. On the other hand, 
his abstract monotheistic consciousness reicts against any objective and 
eternal distinction in God, so that every concrete object, which is 
appealed to as an image of him in regard to his simple and absolute 
being, is directly denied in the sequel, and taken back. Philo’s 
Monotheism omits the highest trait of Hebrew Monotheism, namely, 
the moral energy which speaks out in the righteousness of Jehovah, 
and that holiness which is certain of attaining the objects it has in 
view. From the old Hebrew ethics he falls back into the Pagan 
doctrine of nature. By this it is apparent, that he allows and does 
not allow a difference between God and the world; establishes a 

Vox. VIL No. 28. 60 
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theogonic and ‘at the same time a cosmogonic process, and destroys the 
idea of God by that of the world, and again the idea of the world by 
that of God. 

With special predilection have many of the recent investigators of 
Philo offered to our view this aspect of him, viz., that God, as viewed 
by him, is a being, who, in his pure absoluteness, is entirely simple 
and immutable. This absolute retraction of God within himself, they 
further say, makes an intermediate being, i. e. the Philonic Logos, to 
be necessary ; who, consequently, cannot again be absorbed in God. 
Otherwise God himself would be placed in immediate contact with 
the world. It must, therefore, be a proper hypostasis although in a 
state of subordination. 

It is true, that there are numerous passages in Philo, which speak 
of God’s supremacy. ‘That God ia,’ says Philo, ‘we know from the 
world.! Such a work of art, so great a city, came not into being of 
itself. But how God exists, it is impossible for us to discover. We 
should indeed seek after it, for the seeking has strong attractions; 
still, nothing in the world can tell us how God exists. Show thyself 
to me, said Moses. In the whole world I find not one who will teil 
me what thou art, thou must show thyself to me. I pray thee, suffer 
thyself to be implored by thy humble servant; and bring help, for 
thou only canst do this. For as the light, without being shined upon 
by any other thing, reveals itself, so canst thou, and only thou, show 
thyself?’ 

Some suppose, since he commends the desire to know God as noble 
and divine, that he here stands on the threshold of Wisdom, and 
demands a knowledge of God through revelation. But in what way 
does he represent God as answering Moses, who was his representa- 
tive of human nature in its most pleasing attitude, his sage? Thus: 
“ What thou askest is laudable ; but thy request is fitted for no created 
being. It would be easy for me to grant it; but not for thee to 
receive the grant. I give to every one worthy of favor, as much as 
he can bear; but heaven and the world cannot comprehend me; how 
much less a human being?” It is not merely the unknowableness of 
God by men, which he maintains, but his infiniteness is so described 
after the manner of the apophatic? theology, that objectively all and 
every definitive thing, as goodness, beauty, etc., is disclaimed, and 
only the attribute of undefinableness remains.? 


1 Philo de Monarch. I. § 3—6 (ed. Mangey), IL p. 216—218. De Poster. Cain. 
I. p. 258. De Somn. I. 40. I. 655. 

2 ( Apophatic means, a manner of describing without professing to describe.—S.] 

2 Compare Quod Deus sit immutabilis, § 11. p. 281. Richter Il. 77. De Praem. 
et Poen. § 6. II. 444. Richt. V. 226. 
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But with equal right others may say: ‘God, with Philo, is anything 
rather than an abstract being.’ Much more is he the opposite of this. 
Everywhere is he the beginning and end of all things. Not merely 
of the Logos is it said, ‘that he is the Creator of the world, and every- 
where diffused,’ but it is also said in a general way of God, that ‘he 
fills all things, and pervades all, and has left nothing empty and 
vacant; that he was and is the Creator of the Universe, and the 
Father of the world; that he preserves heaven and earth, water and 
air, and whatever is therein, and rules over them.’! Even there 
belongs his doctrine of the providence of God. So little does the 
simple self-reposing being of God describe his essence satisfactorily, 
that he calls him moreover, as he does afterwards the Logos, the 
repository of ideas, the fulness in himself and through himself,2 the 
place of all, i. e. him who has the universe for his fulness. This we 
must conceive of ag in a state of dividedness, as he appears to us, but 
in accordance with his unity. The world belongs of necessity to God, 
and therein it hasa pledge of its eternity and indestructibility.s Should 
it perish, then would God, through destitution of employment and 
revolting inaction, lead a life not worth living. Yea, in such loneli- 
ness, which can scarcely be described, even death would be the conse- 
quence to the divine Being. In order, then, that his sufficiency in 
himself, of which he says so much, may be rightly conceived of, it is 
so to be understood, as that by virtue of his goodness he is necessitated 
to remain not without sympathy with god-like beings. But he declines 
to say, that we may reverse the case in which God is spoken of as 
communicating himself to the world, and say that it imparts to him 
what it has not from him. Permeating all, present in all, he is not 
comprised by the world, receives nothing from it, and gives to all a 
part therein, that taking all in all it may be something. So much 
does it live by participating in him, that he is its verity as the ideal- 
world, which, in one aspect of his essence, he is. He has no part in 
it as a world which is the object of sense; unspotted by it, he remains 
in it. Receiving nothing from it he is its active element (Sgaaz7gr0y), 
and it (by itself considered) is purely passive and definitive, (nudjt0- 
XO¥, OVOLE == VAr).4 

With far too much confidence is the opinion frequently broached, 
that the Logos of Philo is a special being between God and the world, 
a hypostasis different from God. How could Philo, in countless 


1 Comp. De Somn. I. 25. Tom. I. 644. 

* De Confus. Ling. § 27. Mang. I. 425. See also De Cherub. § 24 ib. I. p. 153. 
2 De Mund. incorrupt. If. 503, 504, 508, § 16, 17, 20, 21. 

De Cher. § 24, not. 17. Opific. Mundi, I. 2. § 2. 
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places and in the manner described, represent God as coming into 80 
immediate contact with the world, only designating it as something 
passive (mafntixor), a8 matter external to him, and yet recipient of 
him? Against a special hypostasis of the Logos, his words speak 
most decidedly : “ Nothing divine is divided in the way of separation ; 
but it merely extends itself.”! So far now as the Logos is divine, he 
is only the extended or extending God himself. Nothing that is not 
divine, however, has Philo’s Logos ever in himself. Matter (ovata) 
he does not create, but merely shapes it as a seal. Even this is in count- 
less instances ascribed to God himself ; so that the Logos can be only 
God himself in a definite respect. Where has Philo showed himself 
anxious, to connect anything doubtful as to the unity of God with his 
doctrine of Logos? And yet, he could not fail of doing this, had he 
made the Logos, as a hypostasis, coordinate with God.? 

When Philo, to place God in the attitude of definite self-extension, 
of energy, or of the creative thinking of ideas respecting the world, 
forms for him appropriate categories and names, he still leaves us not 
destitute of the necessary elements of correction, so as to hold fast the 
monarchical contemplation of bim which appears to be correct. 
(Comp. De Leg. Alleg. II. 1. Tom. I. 66, 67.) It is true, that he 
names the Logos (De Mund. Opif.), not barely the world-conceiving 
and the world-creating power of God, which is his peculiar idea, in 
order to mark that aspect of God according to which he places him in 
an active relation (Sgacr7otor) with the world, but he also names him 
Son, first-born of God, the bond between God and the actual world ; 
and to these are attached the names of mediator, high priest, interces- 
sor, archangel, the pillar, etc.% 


' Quod deter. potiori insidietur, § 24. 1. 209. Comp. De Leg. Alleg. LI. 21. 
Mang. IT. 82. 

* Read carefally De Somn. I. § 37—41. I. 655 seq. and one will see, that accord- 
ing to Philo all idea of a divine duality or plurality owes its origin only to a sab- 
ordinate stand-point of the observer, — to ¢av7acia, as he calls it in De Abrah. § 
24, 25. This applies also to the case of a Logos with God. To be sure, he 
regards this ¢avracia not as purely arbitrary, not as something barely subjective; 
rather docs the one God appear different for the advantage of him who coutem- 
plates him, in order that ke may comprehend something of him in all gradations. 
Hence at the highest degree of contemplation, i. c. the true one, this appearance 
does not absolately vanish. But it remains no more the highest; still less are two 
divine persons presented to consciousness. In the form of the Logos, God 
appeared and was the most high God, which appropriately constituted a person. 
He is the personal God then only when one has not attained to God most high. 
If he has done this, the Logos can be regarded as nothing more than the aspect of 
his revelation, destitute of all divine hypostasis in itself. 

7See De Agric. § 12. I. p. 509. De Confus. Ling. § 28. § 20—28. 4 48. De 
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But from the name Son, in Philo, to draw the inference of hypos- 
tasis, is not practicable; for he names the world a son of God, which 
surely cannot indicate personality, although the world, this younger 
son of God, appears as animated and intelligent, at least when com- 
bined in unity with the Logos his elder Son. Further, if one ponders 
the various meanings which the Logos of Philo has, yet without 
referring to different subjects, strong doubts arise against the admission 
that the Logos is a special and second personality, a counterpart of 
God. Is his @eiog Adyos always one and the same, (which must be 
admitted), but only conceived of in different relations, then must his 
special personality be in unison with all the meanings ; if not, then must 
one feel it to be necessary to examine all the aforesaid expressions 
which seem to indicate personality, and see whether they must not be 
understood as persont fications. 


(1) The Logos of Philo is, in the first place, a divine power or 
faculty of thinking, or of creating, or of both.! 


Somn. I. 39. 656. Also devrepog Sede in Euseb. Praep. Evang. VII. 13. Media- 
tor (4é00¢), Quis Rer. div. Haeres, § 42. I. 502, because he is neither un-begotten 
as God, nor begotten as men, De Somn. II. 28. I. 688. 84. “ Who is he, now, if 
he be not man? Is he not God? I cannot say this, since Moses attained this 
name, when in Egypt he was called Pharaoh’s God, [i.e. because this was after 
the manner of the heathen]. Man, however, he is not, but he is the one who 
touches the two extremes, the base and the top.” In other words: He is no 
special divine personage, but God as animating and extending himself. For 
éprtepetc, see De Somn. § 27. De Profug. § 21. Through him God constituted 
himself a means — or a mediator — of the creation. Besides himself he needed 
no other, De Mund. Opif. § 6. I. 5. To sappose a created being capable of creat- 
ing, would be sinful, (De Cherub. I. 153. § 24). As a creature Philo does not 
comprehend him. On the contrary, he regards him as one who guards the bound- 
ary between creature and Creator, (Quis Rer. div. Haeres, § 42). There also he is 
called [xérnc, mpecBeuric, as in Vit. Moys. IIL. 14, II. 155, tapaxanrog. Further, 
as God he is called dpyayyedAoc, qvioyoc, 7yeuov. In relation to God he is called 
66a (De Somn. I. 40), oxca of God (Leg. Alleg. ITI. 34. 1.106). “The shadow of 
God is his Logos, whom he used as an organ in making the world. This shadow, 
and as it were image, is the archetype of other things.” In relation to the world, 
names not personal are often given him. Besides dpyavov we have also o¢payic, 
déopoc xéopov, vouoc, the or7An on which all rests, the ré7o¢ or the home of all 
(nerpérodic), the idéa rév Idec = yevinwrarog Adyoc, (De Mund. Opif. § 6. 1. 5 
De Migrat. Abr. § 18. I. 452, “That ogpayi¢ is the idea of ideas, according to 
which God formed the world corporeal and intellectual.” 

'In Philo, Adyo¢ and voi¢ are identical, both in men and in God. So De Mund. 
Opif (ut supra); where to vot¢ he ascribes the same things as elsewhere to the 
Logos. In De Migrat. ACF. §1. I. 437, it is said, that in God himself is the 
Logos, the house, the dwelling or hearth (écria), of the divine voids, and thus 
designates a fixed ideal central point in God, while vot¢ is the active principle 
which is elsewhere named Adyoc. In the Logos reposes the world, and also the 
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But who now will deny, that Philo thinks God himself not to be 
destitute of wisdom or power? And yet he muat think that he is des- 
titute, if he places the faculty of thinking and of action in any other 
being than God, i. e. in the special hypostasis of the Son. 

(2) But the second main signification of the Philonic Logos, is that 
of activity itself. The Logos is not only the power of thinking and 
creating, but is the thinking-creator.! But still he does not attain 
to a hypostasis different from God, but only to a position that is fluc- 
tuating between self-existence and attributes; which is reconcilable 
with the doctrine of divine potencies. ‘ God saw that a beautiful copy 
could not exist without an exemplar; that nothing which is an object 
of sense could be faultless; nothing which is not formed after an ar- 
chetype and a conceived idea. Therefore it was, that he created first 
the ideal world, when he was about to create the sensible one, so that 
he might have an incorporeal godlike original image for this corporeal 
world, this younger image of the older. This super-sensible world, 
consisting of ideas, one must not station in any place. Where it was, 


ideal world. He is the Adyog or resting place for them, (De Mund. Opif. § 5). All 
the duvapzecg also repose in him, specially the world-making energy; and 
whatever has its source in good has a rozo¢ (i.e. source) in him, (ib.). The 
Logos, in this respect, is identical with cogia. In De Ebriet. § 8. I. 361, is the 
éxcornun of the Creator the mother of what comes into existence, as God is the 
father. Communing with her, not more humano, God has begotten and prodaced 
the birth of the world, (go7eipe yéveotv). “ Receiving the divine orépyua, she has 
borne the only beloved souof God, the visible world.” See Quod Deus sit immut. 
-§6.1.277. The ideal world is the elder, the visible one the younger, son of God. 
Time is the sou of the world, and the grand-son of God. 

1In De Vit. Moys. Lib. IIL § 13. Tom. IL 154, the Logos is designated in his 
relation to the ideal world, be it that he is represented as if he were the ideal ma- 
terial out of which it came, was the formative principle. In the first case, we 
should compare De Confus. Ling. Tom. I. 414, where it is said: The eldest son 
imitated his Father’s doings ; and looking to the original archetype, he created the 
forms [of the actual world]. 

This passage proves, that the ideal world is in the vov¢ of the Father, and the 
Father brings it forth. As the same thing is said of the Logos, he can be nothing 
else than the vovc of the Father. Thcre remains, therefore, for the elder Son, 
nothing else than to be the source of the visible world. On this ground there re- 
mains then for us to inquire, whether the Son, whom the Father begets or brings 
forth, is a hypostasis. In the second case, if in the passage the Logos means the 
creative original form, it must be remembered, that God also is represented as 
bringing forth the ideal world; and consequently the Logos mast be identical 
with the understanding of God as conceiving the idea of the world. The second 
portion of the passage makes the Logos actual the actual principle of the verita- 
ble world. Moreover, in like manner, he frequently considers God only as the 
Father of all. Vid. seq. 
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the analogy of a master-builder shows, who projects a city in his own 
mind, and every particular which he comprises in his own idea, he 
impresses on his own soul as on wax. This city has still existence in 
no place; but by virtue of his impression he erects the city with 
stones, in accordance with the archetype. So God when he created 
the world, this megalopoks, (De Opif. Mund. Tom. I. 4. § 4 seq.). 
Here it is clear, that to God himself is ascribed the conception of the 
ideal world, the xocpos vorzt0g. Philo then proceeds thus: “ As the 
soul of the artificer is the somog¢ (abiding-place)of the ideal city, so the 
ideal world has no other résog than the divine Logos who formed it.” 
I¢ is plain, then, that the Logos of God, is God’s understanding, which 
conceived of a world. Immediately after he says, that ‘even the 
world-creating power has for its source true goodness.’ The truly 
good is God to Philo. Since now he at the same time makes the 
Logos the rozoc for all potencies, so he must understand, by the Lo- 
gos, God under a definitive relation. ‘The Father and Creator,’ says 
Philo, ‘ia good; hence he does net grudge to matter (ovcia) his best 
easence. Of itself it has nothing good, although it is capable of be- 
coming anything. Without employing any other assistant, (for what 
other was there?) only employing himself, God determined to endow 
nature with overflowing goodness, which of itself was incapable of 
imparting any good.’ (ib. § 6). 

(3) As bowever the Logos in Philo is the thinking, i. e. the ideal- 
world-building God,! ao is he in the third place, the result, the thought 
or the thing thought, that is, the ideal-world itself. “If one may 
speak plainly,” says he, “so is the ideal-world nothing else than the 
Logos of God as conceived of in the formation of the world,” (§ 6). 
As little as the ideality of the master-builder is different from his 
mind, (for it has no objective existence, but is only a determination of 
his mind), 90 little is the ideal-world different from the Logos. More- 
over he is conceived of not as different from God, but he is God as 
understanding or as creative power. It ie plain “that the archetypal 
seal, which we call the ideal world, isitself the archetypal original image, 
the idea of ideas, the Logos of God,” (ib.). In bim the manifoldness 
of ideas, the fulness, is not negatived; much rather does he speak of 
iSéas Adyos even in this sphere. But here they are in perpetual har- 





1 Passages are often found in Philo, according to which God is the self-illumin- 
ating light. But the usual sence of them is not that he himself thinks, but that 
he reveals himself in accordance with his existence. Of divine consciousness has 
Philo no idea; for divine thinking has he no other product than the world. Comp. 
IL 216 — 218, 415. 
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mony and appropriateness, (in the peo povadixy, loc. cit. § 9), not 
in their development in space and time, like those in the sensible 
world (the xdop0¢ aicOn7tdg), as they appear at least to the beholder. 

(4) Fourthly, in respect to what concerns the actual sensible 
world xdcpo0¢ ais@yros, the Logos is indeed here also named as its 
active and divine source. It goes forth—is begotten of God — for 
the purpose that this world might come into existence, (I 144). 
Here is the only point where one can imagine a special personality of 
the Logos. Yet from the words which designate his proceeding from 
God, this cannot be argued, because the same expressions are applied 
to the world, which has no personality. It is often called the younger 
son of God; so that if the obscure is explained by that which is clear, 
the elder son of God has as little claim to personality as the younger ; 
and this the more, since the Logos is a world as well as the other, 1. e. 
is the ideal-world. Or must the former be personal, in order to be 
able to penetrate vin, matter? If there be any creative act, which 
Philo ascribes to the Logos and not to God, then, in respect to 
this point, we might speak of a divine hypostasis. Instead of this, 
emanation does not require personality, in order that it may pass over 
from the ideal world to the sensible one. Mach rather is it ill fitted 
to such a system. 

Now, however, the formation of the world, as already mentioned, is 
ascribed to God himself. This world, the younger son of God, is not 
created by the Logos becoming God’s representative; but God cre- 
ates the world by himself, “making use of himself and of no other 
helper; inasmuch as he impresses on it his world-idea as the elder son 
of God, as a seal impresses matter.” Matter is za@yt:x0r (passive), 
destitute of soul and motion (De Opif. p. 2), without order, destitute 
of qualities, full of heterogeneousness, disharmony, and contradiction. 
But it may become anything ; it is susceptible of change into the opposite 
best, viz. order, definiteness, animation, similitude, equality, congruity, 
and harmony, (ib. p. 5). It is moved, shaped, animated by the divine 
intelligence; and thence comes the most perfect work, this world, the 
psyadorolc. Although he usually regards matter as already existing 
and thus presented as the object of divine activity, and not as created.! 





‘In Tom. IL. 625, a fragment in Euseb. Praef. VII. 24 taken from the treatise 
Flep? Tpovoias, we have the following: ‘God met with just sufficient material, 
when he gave rise to the world; so that there was nothing lacking, nor anything 
superfluous. Comp. De Incorrupt. Mundi. From nothing nothing comes, and 
nothing can beannihilated. From that which does not at all exist, it is incredible 
that anything should come into being.” 
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Yet he still maintains the predicate of being created (De Opif. 2) in 

respect to the world. By this he can mean nothing more than 
this information of the Logos into the world, or this self-extension of 
God in vAy which exists in such a manner. That he may impart 
himself to it, has its original cause in God. The nature of the world, 
(as well in respect to matter as to the Logos), did not come to exist in 

time, and perishes not with it, for it ig imperishable, (De Incorrupt. 

Mundi, p. 496, comp. passages above). The world is God’s vide, 

Seyovos ; for as seen of God it is nothing but the ideal world, placed 

in relation to vAy, in all its fulness, and apparent through it. The 

Giscretive dividing principle is not vAy; by this it does not beeome 
unity or plurality. The xoopog vorzrog is in itself a linked arranged 

manifoldness of ideas; which separation Philo regards as a prerequi- 

site of true harmony.! And this unity, which at the same time is ful- 

ness, is in relation to matter, together with this actual world. Sv 
little does Philo make out an actual diversity between God or the 

Logos and the world. There can be no question here about crea- 

tion ; for the ideal world goes into the objective actual world, not by . 
any new determination of itself, but only because, being of itself etere - 
nal (De Opif. p. 2), it is in position with vdy.. This is nothing new 
in respect to the ideal world or Logos, but only for vAy.* 

According to what has been said, the Logos is now identical with 
the world, and therefore not personal ; then, identical with God and 
only personal through him and not of itself. If we now superadd the 
monotheism of Philo, which so decidedly excludes the idea of a duality 
of divine persons, (e.g. De Somn. 1. 39), and also abjures divine 
power in respect to any one but God; then the assumption, that the 
Logos is a hypostasis in his view is more than shaken. Moreover 
the later ecclesiastical doctrine, that the hypostasis of the Son arises 
from internal divine self-severance, must be altogether foreign to him. 

1 In regard to this, the Logos is called rouede ro» Siwy (Quis Rer. div. Haeres., 
p- 491). In p. 491 seq. this is ascribed to God himself. Comp. De Mund. Opif. 
$ 5.1.5, “ The intellectual city is no other than the Aoy:apos of the architect, design- 
ing to create the sensible city by the intellectual.” 

* Philo speaks, indeed, often of the goodness of God, which has compassion on 
matter, and is the motive of creation or world-forming, (see De Mund. Opif. § 5, 
I. 5); but only haste and inaccuracy can identify this goodness with love. It has 
much more the character of physical goodness. If moreover matter did not exist, 
(its existence Philo regards as accidental in respect to God, and independent of 
him), then there would be no reason for compassion. The creation of the world 
is always regarded as something accidental. An application to something better, 
(which is weaker because it is not moral, and is conceived of ina Pagan way), lies 
therein, that according to him inaction and solitariness would be, for God, equiv- 
alent to death. 
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He holds, that God interiorly is altogether simple, and is and must be 
ineapable of any division. Where God is so little cognized in his free 
self-existence, so little considered in a moral way, there must remain 
of necessity only the substance or obscure ground of the world; in 
which last alone do any distinctions appear. 

Still we must consider, how those appellations of the Logos, which 
seem to sound personally, are to be understood; and how, in general 
Philo unites the divine activity in respect to the world, with the ab- 
stract essence of God. 

The meaning of those appellations it is not difficult to find out, after 
what has been said. Is the Logos, as xdopo¢ vonrdg in the sense sup- 
posed, a cause of the actual world as existing, so may he be called 
Regent of the world, and of the various potencies which are diffused 
abroad in it. So far as these potencies, plainly in the way of per- 
sonification and not of hypostasis, are named Acyos and idéae or 
Gyyedot, so can he as their unity be called dyyeloc noroBvrazos, 
aoyayyshos rolvevunos, (De Confus. Ling. I. 426). To designate 
the idea, that God has an adequate reflection of himself (ecxov) in the 
x00K0S vorrog, and that his activity in respect to the sensible world is 
not coetaneous with the ideal world-conceiving activity, in which God 
is identical with himself and remains in his own dwelling-place, (the 
Logos being the ideal world is such, De Migrat. Abrah. I. 4387), 
Philo can name the Logos, in his relation to the sensible world, the 
Legate or tnagyog of the cosmical host, (De Agric. I. 308. § 12). 
God is rorury, etc.; he has however set over the world his pure rea- 
son, his first-born Son, i. e. the divine activity in relation to the world 
retains always, as its ultimate principle, the same in itself out of which 
sprang the world-idea, which rules over all and pervades all. In like 
manner, we may now understand the name /htgh-priest which is given 
to the Logos, or to God as Logos. The Logos stands on the borders 
of the actual and ideal world.! 

On him, the archangel and eldest Logos, has the Father, who be- 
gat the Universe, bestowed the distinguished endowment, that he, 
- standing on the extremes, should keep separate from the Creator that 
which has come into being, and ward off evil from the good. He 
watches over finite things; he is the limit against Pantheism, at least 
so far as through the category of Logos, it is declared that the world 
can never be God as he is in himself. Thereby, however, we cannot 
exclude the idea, that he may not be regarded as God in respect to his 
living nature or activity, yet Philo wills not that this should be fully 
done, inasmuch as the world, as it actually exists, is in combination 





1 Quis Her. div. Haeres, I. 50! seq. § 43. 
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with matter which in itself is not divine. His idea of God will not 
shield him from the charge of Pantheism in the last sense, for this 
idea is not held in a moral way; but only his views of matter, or his 
Dualism. In relation to this, he names the world of the Logos the 
garment of God, (De Prof. § 20. L 562). For this actual world, “the 
same Logos is now mortal, an intercessor with the immortal, and mes- 
senger of the Lord to his subjects ;” therefore mediator between both 
parties. This office he gladly exercises. «I stand” (so he introduces 
him as mythologically speaking, L. 501, 502), “in the midat, between 
the Lord and you, since I am neither unbegotten as God is, nor be- 
gotten like you, but in the midst of extremes, I am a surety for both; 
for the Creator, that he may be assured the whole race will not fall 
and perish, choosing disorder instead of order; for the created being, 
that he may have good hope that a gracious God will never overlook 
his own work. For I would fain be the herald of peace, who brings 
a joyful message from God, the eternal guardian of peace.” 

The like may be found elsewhere, (De Prof. § 20. I. 562). Bauer's 
gradation (loc. cit. p. 68 seq.), viz. (1) Wispom (God) with its funda- 
mental powers of goodness and might ; (2) Logos, in the second rank 
corresponding to cogia, (eds and xvgiog answering to goodness and 
might in the first case), I find partly not to be held fast in Philo, and 
partly that it proves nothing for a special personality of the Logos; 
yea, as little as thought (Adyos mgeaBuzegoc) is something personal in 
contrast with thinking, or word (Adyos mgoqogexcg) in contrast with 
thinking. That power and goodness, together with wisdom, are very 
important designations in Philo, will be shown hereafter. But they 
are not so in respect to the inner essence of God, or rather they belong 
not at all to this when strictly considered, but they are duvduess or 
potencies in him, which have their meaning in respect to his activity, 
(II. 261, De Sacrificant. § 15. De Profug. § 18 seq. L 560 seq.). All 
essence of God is in so far destitute of attributes, as it is the presup- 
posed source of all properties, but cannot in itself be separated. But 
to proceed : 

The high priest is the divine Logos, faultless by birth and essence, 
his Father being the vovg and his mother cogia. The eldest Logos 
is clothed with the world, as with a garment; with earth and water, 
with air and fire, and whatever comes therefrom. He 18, AS reason, 
the bond of the existing God which holds all parts together as mem- 
bers, just as the imparted soul (that of man) does the members of his 
body. The high priest, moreover, is called Logos, at one time, as the 
faultless unity of the world, which he represents as xdouos »onrds — 
as world-idea; and in this idea is individuality reconciled and mediated 
with God. Real is it, however, in so far as it is not an inoperative 
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idea, but makes the actual world with its formative material into an 
actual expression of itself, of the divine seal, or into a garment. 
Therein, being everywhere present, he lives, and moves, and repre- 
sents his ideas. And as such a living energic unity, he gives surety as 
well to the world for its completeness in the view of God, as to God 
himself, the existing One. For he is the world itself, according to 
that which makes it a xdcyo¢ ; which is not merely ideal, but real. 
Still this world-idea contains no relation to history in itself. The 
Logos is not the world-idea respecting the world viewed in a moral 
light by a free agent, and to be realized through a revelation from 
God in the progress of history, but it is that which is immediately 
actual, i.e. physical. Here the point becomes prominent, where the 
deep antagoniam of the Philonic system against the Christian idea is 
clearly disclosed; while at the same time, in what has been heretofore 
said, there is a deceptive resemblance to Christian doctrines, at least in 
the mode of expression. But before we treat of this, viz. Philo’s atti- 
tude in respect to the Messianic ideas of his nation, and his position in 
regard to Christianity, let us look back for a moment on what has thus 
far been adduced. 

It is clear from this, that nothing obliges us to understand Philo’s 
Logos as a Aypostasis; but everything which is usually brought for- 
ward for this purpose, when closely inspected, is opposed to this. Such 
a hypostatical plarality in God is altogether against the manner of the 
man, who with such stringent force is hurried away from plurality to 
unity. He has sacrificed to this strenuousness for unity the deep moral 

e which ancient Hebraism made between God and the world ; 
and on the reef of vin, has only contrived to save himself from sink- 
ing into the undistinguishing unity of God and the world. 

Bat after all, success cannot attend on an effort so to merge the 
mass of Logos-doctrine, with what is appended to it, into the abso- 
luteness of the simple divine Being, that this can become immediately 
identical with that divine Being. As little as the divine Logos is a 
hypostasia, so little is he God in himself (zo Ov). Still, since, accord- 
ing to what has gone before, the Logos is at all events to be again 
reckoned as God himself, we are compelled to say, that in the Philonic 
doctrine of the Logos, the way is prepared, although remotely, for the 
doctrine of a distinction in God himself. God is distinguished in 
respect to his self-existence and his living power. (A higher cate- 
gory Philo could not attain to). As existing in himself, he is the co 
"Oy; as actual Being, he is Logos. To these two principal elements 
may be added a third, viz., that he as Logos, (1) Is, inseparably and 
at the same time, both the world of divine thoughts, and he who thinks 
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them. (2) He it is who reveals them in matter, which he constitutes 
the medium of actuality for the ideal-world.! So we have divine life 
as tt were tn three stages of development, to which tt proceeds or extends 
ttself (1. 209), viz., Godin himself, the ideal world, and the actual world. 
But to separate the three has been a mere matter of endeavor. The 
discrepancies sink down again into each other, when closely examined. 
To particularize ; the actugl world, so far as it is to be regarded as a 
determination of the divine life, is not through itself separated from 
the ideal world, but only through something external, viz. its relation 
to matter, (see above). The ideal world, however, even the Logos 
generally considered, cannot be fixed upon as an objective distinction 
of God, from God; for if reason were to be reckoned only on the 
side of the Logos, so could God hardly be named God. Or if one 
says, that the Logos is God as the object of thought, a Ged¢ who thinks 
with cogia, so partly this cannot be carried through strenuously, since 
the Logos means him who thinks the ideal world; and partly we 
should then have no being-thought-of as pertaining to God, since the 
object of thought is much more only the world. In fact Philo calls, 
in like manner, God and the Logos the sosog (dwelling-place) of the 
universe, which encompasses all and is encompassed by nothing, since 


' Here belongs the question, whether Philo applies to the divine Logos the die 
tinction between Logos évdiaderoe and Logos mpogopixéc. In De Vit. Moys. 
lib. III. 154, he uses these words: A twofold Logos should be distinguished, as 
well in relation to 70 zav asin relation to men. In relation to the first, we must 
discriminate between that Logos which stands related to the incorporeal and arch- 
etypal ideas from which comes the ideal world, and that one who stands related 
to the visible world, which is a mere imitation and copy of the other. In men, 
however, the Adyoc tvd:aVerog and Ad)o¢ mpogoptxog are to be distinguished, e. g. 
the immanent word [thought] and the spoken one. Unquestionably both the 
couples correspond, in Philo’s view, inasmuch as he unweariedly carries through 
this relation of the similarity between the Logos and man. Then, moreover, he 
does not understand, by the Logos évdé:a0ero¢ in men, reason as inactive, but 
reason in its immanent activity, the world of man’s thoughts; which corresponds 
to the xicpos vonrog of the Logos. So comprehended, however, the discrimina- 
tion between the Adyoc évdiaVeroc and mpogopixdg, according to Philo’s meaning, 
can beyond all doubt be transferred to the divine Logos; and indeed it must be, in 
accordance with the nature of the thing. It is to be regarded as altogether acci- 
dental, that Philo has not himself done this, as later writers did; for their mean- 
ing he virtually expresses, since he teaches, that besides God as in himself there is 
a Logos with the aforesaid twofold relations. These two relations of the Logos, 
however, are related to each other in a manner not different from that of the 
Logos in regard to God as in himself, who is go often called his Father. It belongs 
to the divine pattern, that this relation should be respected in all its gradations, 
the self-diserimination belonging to all immanent life. 

Vor. VIL No. 28. 61 
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he himself is one and all. He demands that the spirit, in its height 
of thought, should overleap the plurality of numbers, the three-one- 
ness, and even duality proximate to the Movas, and elevate itself to 
the unmixed and altogether simple idea, independent of any want. All 
apparent manifoldness in God's operations, as well in respect to the 
ideal as the actual world, belong merely to the person who contem- 
plates them. When he, on one hand, in order to deny that God him- 
self appears, designates the Old Testament theophanies as the radia- 
tion of his potencies, (e. g. De Abrah. § 22. II. 17. De Nomin. mut. 
I. 581. De Confus. Ling. I. 430, 431, § 33), so he conceives of these 
potencies, not as separate from God, but each one as infinite in itself, 
(De Monarch. Lib. I. § 6. Tom. 218). Since Moses could not see 
God, therefore he desires to behold his attendants, the divine poten- 
cies, which as a unity are called God’s Sofa. But God answers, that 
they are altogether invisible and ideal, also incomprehensible like God 
in their essence, but that they radiate an image or make an impression 
of these évépyeca. To that which is destitute of quality and form they 
give shape, without any change in their eternal and essential being. 
Therefore if God and the potencies were to be placed together, [he 
could say to Moses]: “ Neither myself nor my potencies couldest thou 
hope to comprehend as to their essence. What is attainable by thee I 
grant readily and willingly. Therefore I invite thee to the contem- 
plation of the world,” (ib. p. 219). 

The whole world, formed by God, breathes forth morning and 
evening thank-offerings to him, (Quis Rer. div. I. 501. § 41). It is 
animated and intelligent, (De Opif. Mund. I. 28—34. De Incorrupt. 
I. 495—507). Its inborn reason is the law, the order of the uni- 
verse. It is son of God, itself is @eiov, also uryakowelis nooo aly- 
Saav. tis through and through one and all. Its power cannot be 
compelled ; for it comprises everything in itself. It is incapable of 
solution into parts, and is indestructible, (Comp. De Mund. IL. p. 616 
seq. § 14 seq.). It cannot come into confusion, nor can it increase 
and have different gradations and age. Otherwise it would, in the 
. beginning, have been a child, and like children a@doyog; which is 
impious. It cannot, as he supposes, be denied without sin, that 
the world is always perfect both in soul and body, (De Mund. 
Incorrupt. II. 496. $9 seq.). It is ayevvyrog and ag@agros, (II. 496, 
505). Particularly does he inveigh against the doctrine, that the 
world may be consumed by fire; yea, generally against a regeneration 
of the world. For the world seems to him to be beautiful and perfect. 
He has tasted of a Hellenic potion, and omits nothing in it. Sunk 
down from a moral stand-point to a physical one, he has no apprehen- 
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sion of matter of fact, and no need of it. In truth there is, according 
to him, nothing at variance in the world, and no proper reconciliation 
is needed. But as he, where he must and will speak of God, presents 
nothing as contained in God but the world, (instead of thinking of 
God as absolute, he thinks of him only as world), so he speaks, with 
the same mixture of ideas where he speaks of the world, in such a man- 
ner that he denies it to be properly world, and puts immediate divine 
predicates in its place. 

In the world, man takes the first place. Yet strictly taken, only the 
archetype-man, who is not distinguished from the Logos and hardly 
can be reckoned to the actual world. (De Opif. Mund. p. 32, 83. 
§ 46. § 47). In the actual world, however, man with all his imperfec- 
tion occasioned by his body, represents the world in miniature, (I. 494). 
The world is the great man; man is the little world; and the four 
elements are physically interchanged in him, (De Opif. Mund. § 51). 
Above all has God endowed him with lordly reason ; and the same that 
is in Godisinmen. Hence it follows, indeed, that because the contents 
of divine reason is only the world, the like must be the case with hu- 
man reason. Still man forms the point of unity in the actual world ; 
specially that man, who is one in thinking and willing with the order 
and reason immanent in the world; which in a man’s consciousness 
becomes a souos, (De Opif. Mund. § 50). Such an one is the pious 
man (II. 407), and the wise. Among the nations, the race of the 
Jews represent this flower of humanity, (II. 15. De Abrah. § 19 ad 
fin.). For all mankind have they obtained the priestly and prophetic 
office. In Israel itself, the prophets, as divine interpreters and the 
wise, have obtained this rank, (II. 222. De Monarch. lib. § 9); for 
the wise man is worth as much as the world, ((cozsmog rp xoopy, 
Tom. I. 165. De Sacrif. Abel. § 3). These nobles are a propitiation, 
@ ransom for the world. Specially the Jews, the most beloved of God 
(ib.), perform the office of priests and prophets for the whole world in 
@ way stated and arranged; (such stand above the rank of a king, II. 
124. De Vit. Moy. I. § 50). Therefore the high priest, when he 
enters the sanctuary, bears the symbols of the whole world, for he is 
the representative of the universe before God, (De Vit. Moy. IH. 
g 14. Tom. II. p. 155. De Monarch. II. § 6. Tom. II. p. 227). Other 
priests pray and present offerings only for friends and fellow-citizens. 
The high priest of the Jews performs prayer and thanksgiving, not 
barely for the collected race of men, but also for the elements of 
nature, the earth, water, air, and fire, inasmuch as he regards the 
world (so it in truth is) as his country, in the place of which he is 
accustomed to propitiate its Ruler through supplication and prayer. 
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This representative character is again of a physical nature. The 
world is propitiated through Israel without its knowledge, and withont 
accomplishing personally in itself any propitiation. 

Not less is the essential equality of all men unacknowledged. It is 
concealed by a hterarchia terrestris, which is an image of the heavenly 
one; which gradation of order in men is connected with the physical 
character of his system. The more palpable is this, as well as the 
contradiction contained in it, since the high priest, and also the wise 
man, has not within himself this world-conciliating power. That the 
same world, which he will propitiate with God, is with Philo the Son, 
the perfect wagaxirtog whom he resembles as the little world, whose 
support he needs, that bis service of God may be acceptable. He 
must needs carry in himself the symbols of the universe, that, in hie 
universality, individuals (even the high priest himself) may compen- 
sate for their fault; and by it God may regard everything as good, 
(De Vit. Moy. III. § 14. Tom. IL p. 155). He bears, on his holy 
costume, the image of the universe, in order that by the continual in- 
spection of it, he may fashion his own life in a manner worthy of the 
nature of the universe, but also that by his divine service, the whole 
world may have part in his litargy, (De Monarch. IL § 6. Tom. II. 
227). If now Philo conceded a historical development of revelation 
and of hamanity, so this might afford a good meaning, that he by the 
Universal, leaves the individual to be propitiated ; for to the universal 
would belong then the collectively future development — and if he 
admitted the idea of a Messiah, through him would be an assured de- 
velopment. However, as the world is, it is said to propitiate man. 
What now if men be reckoned to the world? Then thus mach is 
said, viz. that he needs no propitiation. He is proprtiated by his very 
being ; just as he is, he is good and well pleasing to God, or, if he 
may be propitiated through the objective world, so has the world a 
higher rank, and the apparent nobleness of man, his distinction, sinks 
down aguin, (De Monarch. I. 248) ; as also the discrepancy and the 
conciliation, on which useless effurts have been made. 

It is now hardly necessary to draw the conclusion, that Philo did 
not at all participate in the ardent wishes and hopes, which filled the 
hearts of Orthodox Jews; (and they were ill satisfied with him, see 
Tom. II. p. 696). In him the Messianic idea is reduced to an extin- 
guished coal. Nothing but the dregs of that idea remain in hin, viz. 
the hope of a wonderful return of the scattered Jews from all purts of 
Palestine, under the guidance of a superhuman divine apparition 
(Syuc), which will be visible only to the righteous. This contrasts 
singularly with his cosmopolitan citizenship, (which he boastingly as- 
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eribes to his people), and with his satisfaction with the whole world, 
(De Execrat. § 9. Comp. De Praem. etc. § 16. De Vit. Moys. I. § 29). 
This last remnant of the Messianic idea is, with him, obviously a thing 
of heritage; it is heterogeneous with his system, and in itself without 
significance. It gives us, however, by its peculiarity in Philo, a 
means of conjecture in respect to the energy of the Messianic hopes 
among the Alexandrian Jews of his times; for it is to his connection 
with them that this tribute is to be ascribed. Still we are left to inquire, 
why the Messianic idea, and especially the idea of becoming man, 
which he so often approaches, find no place in him, (Quod Omn. 
Prob. liber, §16, Tom. II. 462. Tom. I. 280, 283. Quod Deus sit im- 
mut. § 10 seq.). The answer is, that a propitiation appeared to him 
unnecessary, on account of his idea of sin and of the divine righteous- 
ness ; the incarnation he deemed absolutely impossible. 

He seems desirous to ascribe freedom to man; but he immediately 
subjoins, that God excepts nothing from his power. In this way the 
first becomes difficult, on account of Philo’s stand-point. On the cate- 
gory of holy love he says nothing. Instructive, however, is that which 
he says of the creation of man.! The higher essence of man, his ra- 
tional zvzo¢, must be stamped by the divine Logos, and not by God, 
who is before the Logos, and better than all rational nature. Before 
the infinite One in the extensive sense, (which in reality does not go 
beyond the physical), he shows such reverence, that in his view all 
that is logical and spiritual is regarded as inferior, because it implies 
some definiteness in God. On the other hand, because it is a definite- 
ness in God, he calls it Gedy, but as it were a dedg devregos. 

On Gen. 1:27 he says: “ God speaks of himself as of another, 
viz. I have made man after the image of God.” But why does God 
speak in the plural number: Let us make man, etc.? (Gen. 1: 26. 
8:22. 11:7). This is addressed to the potencies around him, for to 
him (zo “Qy), immediate contact with the world would be unbecoming. 
The potencies (ayyedoz, id¢04) must form the earthly part of our na- 
ture, imitating the act of him who formed the leading part within us. 
The leading part did he form who is the Leader of all things; the in- 
ferior part was formed by inferior powers. But man must needs 
choose between good and evil; while other beings can have no faults 
and no virtues, like nature; or virtues only, like the stars. Conse- 
quently God assigns to other beings the yevsctg xaxoov, while to him- 


‘ Leading passages are in De Confus. Ling. I. 430, 431. De Prof. p 556. De 
Opif. Mundi, p. 17—19. In all these passages, Philo repeats the same doctrine. 
This his constant doctrine is to be retained, in the interpretation of the above 
cited fragment (II. 625), in which he appears to speak with difficulty. © 
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self is reserved the authorship of good. That which is of a mixed 
character is in part suited to God, so far namely as the id¢a of the 
‘better is intermingled; in part, it is mot suited to him, on account of 
its opposite nature, inasmuch as he cannot be the father of evil to his 
children. Accordingly evil has its origin in the creation, to which the 
subordinate potencies communicated it. In ether passages he reverts 
to matter us the cause of evil ; and this position has been built on still 
further by the Gnostica. 

It would be difficult, in this way, to come to any apprehension of 
personal guilt; for Philo so speaks of evil, as if it belonged not to his 
-eonception, that it should be originated by the will of man. If onty 
such physical evil be conceded, then none is conceded. In fact, ia 
eceordance with this, evil is very slightly regarded. He ascribes to 
every soul the divine power of virtue, (Tom. II. 462. Quod omn. 
Prob. liber, § 16 seq.). On the other hand he says: Never to ain is 
‘only a prerogative of God; perhaps, also, a thing that belongs to a 
divine man. This wavering laxity reaches its culmination in his idea 
of God, in the circumstance that divine righteousness 1s goodwess. 
God is not unmerciful, but gentle by nature. Whoever believes this, 
he easily comes to repentance, hoping that God -may forget, (Tom. 1 
De Prof. § 10. De Creat. Princip.'§ 14. Tom. II. 373 seq. De Justit. 
De Execrat. § 8, etc. Sometimes the old Heb. feeling of righteousness 
'breaks in, Tom. II. 449. De Praem. § 12). If now the Scriptare 
‘acknowledges not merely gentleness and goodness, but also indignation 
and righteousness, he ventures so to unite these, that he compares 
the Lawgiver with a physician, who, in what he says, aceommo- 
dates himself to the patient, and does not always speak in aceordance 
‘with truth. Witb all this, the uncultivated may fear; and to help 
them essentially, must Ged, the Lawgiver, be represented as angry, 
‘(Quod Deus sit immutab. I. 282, 283). Of the earnest struggles, 
which the noblest men of the ancient dispensation engaged in, to 
‘reconcile the holy justice and grace of God, he knows nothing. He 
removes that which gives intensity to the religious process, viz. holy 
Justice, and degrades it to a figure of speech; whereby.the whole be- 
‘eomes relaxed; hope, yea desire after eomething better is killed, and 
‘the moral conscience is poisoned with eudemonssm. For a divine 
-goodness which is not righteous, can do:nothing else but sink ‘into what 
-is physical, and can have for its brightest-aim sothing bat enjoyment, 
nothing but a pleasurable state ; even supposing this state to be, in its 
highest point, the repast of knowledge.! 


De Opif.’ Mund. p. 18. Naturally he cannot deny that evil is the consequence 
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This knowledge, then, does not find the spiritual, the divine, to be 
its highest object, but it remains a worldy knowledge, a consciousness 
ef the werld, the contemplation and knowledge of the world as its 
-heliest theatre, (De Opif. Mund. p. 18, and Tom. II. 229. De Mon- 
erch. lib. I. § 6). In this degradation of divine righteousness is 
Philo a forerunner of Gnosticiam. He has through bis doctrine re- 
apecting the divine goodness, the appearance of something like that 
which is Christian, and which goes beyond the Old Testament and the 
stand-peint of mere right; while he in truth sinks back below it, and 
makes the Christian redemption superfluous. In the passage where 
he speaks of the return of his nation, he could not divest himself of 
the ancient Hebrew doctrine respecting the necessity of some :previous 
atonement; but the Jews, as he views the matter, are richly provided 
with propitiators before the Father, for they will have three sagaxdy- 
tos (advocates) of reconciliation. (1) The gentleness and goodness 
of God himself, who always prefers pardon to punishment. (2) The 
holiness of the ancestors of the race ; for their souls, freed from their 
bodies, and performing a service clean and pure to their Lord, prefer 
requeste fer their children and grandchildren, which are not ineffi- 
ecient. Asa reward of honor are the hearkenings to their requests made 
aure’by the Father. (3) The third magaxAyzog is the betterment of 
those who are brought into covenant. 

We.have seen above, that according to Philo, the world is continu- 
ally propitiated with God; that it continually propitiates itself, inas- 
much aa it always stands as a faultless unity before God, by reason of 
the Logos immanent in it. Consequently all further revelation is ia 
his view a superfluity ; as a disturber of the peace must it appear, and 
also of the unity and entirety of the world, since this is understood 
not in a moral bat in a Hellenic sense. The law which Moses gave, 
ie the same as the law of the world. The world is rational. The law 
immanent in it has Moses spoken for our consciousness. Therefore 
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of the sinful; but so far as he places it in relation to God, the only object of it 
in his view, is the profit of men, Tom. I. 306. De Agric. § 9. De Opif. Tom. I. 19. 
‘He assigns to repentance the office of devising its own good. Hence he views 
ahe righteousness of God not as the vindication of the divine law, of that whieh 
is unconditionally good, but as a salutary influence on men and on the world ac- 
eotding to its various parts, Tom. II. 664. In accordance with this, we must 
anderstand the punitive power, which he ascribes to the "Ov. There belongs the 
physical, but not moral or religious, ground of the providence and care of God 
for us, Tom. I. De Opif. Mand. p. 41, 42, viz. that the father provides for the sen 
ie a necessity of natare.in its laws and regulations. 
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is it eternal, and not far from us, (Tom. I. 34). It is perfect and 
entire, and leaves nothing to be desired.! 

In accordance with his doctrine respecting the image of God in man 
(De Confus. Ling. I. 426), and the participation of the latter by na- 
ture in the divine Logos (ut sup.), it might be expected that he would 
constitute a most intimate relation between the divine and boman 
nature, and that the idea of God’s becoming man would not be foreign 
to him. He speaks of heroes of mingled immortal and mortal seed, in 
which the mortal mixture is predominated over by the immortal, and 
declares it to be possible that others may accomplish the same thing, 
(Quod omp. Probus lib. ii. 462. § 26. De Migrat. Abr. § 81. Tom. I. 
463). But still, the divine nature ever remains foreign to the human 
one. Where divine light shines, there the human disappears, (Quis 
Rer. div. Haeres, § 53. Tom. I. 511); and where that withdraws, this 
comes forth. “It is not lawful, that mortal should dwell with immortal.” 
Hence ecatasy belongs to prophecy. The reason of this is not alto- 
gether that Philo separates a concealed God from the actual one ; for 
he introduces God as saying to Moses: “It were easy for me to give 
what thou requirest, but not for thee to receive it.” Much more is his 
idea of God, on the one hand, always falling back on physical infinitude, 
and, on the other hand, his vy, always mingled with the mortal, the 
reason that God is not imparted according to the greatness of his grace, 
but is receivable only according to the capacity of the creature. His 
power is exceedingly great. All the powers of God are unbounded 
and infinite. That which is made is too weak to receive their great- 
ness (De Opif. § 6), and so God gave to our nature not everything, but 
only so much as our mortal condition would admit, (De Opif. §51. p. 35). 
Man must first put off the body, before he can attain to a higher stage 
of being. He knows, as we have seen, only so to separate God and the 
world, as that God is the active and the immutable, the world the pas- 
sive and the mutable. This last distinction appeared to him as de- 
stroyed, in case God should become man. He knows not how to con- 
sider suffering as action, nor to imagine the body as anything different 
from bounds and limits; while Christianity regards it not merely as 
an organ of the spirit, but as a representation of it, and an essential in- 
gredient in its self-development. His Christ, if indeed he needed one, 





} De Justit. Tom. II. 360. Hence he calls the law Adyo¢ Seioc, De Migrat. Abe. 
431. Even the dypaga &3y of his nation one must abide by, and make no change 
therein, De Justit. loc. cit. We must call to mind, that these dypaga dn are 
specially the traditions of the Jewish people, in order to make an estimate how the 
eense of development, of the historical, has been extinguished in him, by his re- 
ducing of the Hebrew moral to the Hellenic physical. 
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could be only the Acyo¢ aid:og, (comp. Fragm. in Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
vii. 13). Consequently, he must be a Christ like that of the Docetae. 
He entertains no desire after a new theophany of the Logos. 6o little 
has he of a metaphysical union of cosmical opposites, of God and the 
world, that man, most specially to be considered as the point of union, 
who is pervaded by extremes so far as the divine Logos and Ay are 
united in him, in two respects still does not truly represent this unity. 
To the actual man God is foreign. Philo’s idea of God is at an infinite 
remove from acknowledging that the being man, or becomiag man, & 
2 thing that has its determination in God himeelf. Still man remains 
so foreign to the other extreme, to the vAy, that he bas a reality with- 
out this, for so Philo looks upon the archetypal man, the perfected one. 
Beth extremes, therefore, God and vdy, lie out of man, absolutely 
limit his freedom and his knowledge, and they remain as absolute a 
secret to him as the irresistible power of gravity. They stand, however, 
over against each other as unreconciled; and as their dualism, reflected 
in the consciousness of man, must occasion the deepest unhappiness, 80 
he sets even over God himself, (who has not perfect power over mat- 
ter, although he might have), an obscure fate, deprives the idea of Ged 
of its monotheistic absoluteness, and degrades it into what is Pagan. 

Philo, who had drank in the Hellenic idea of beauty and wisdom, 
knows how to cover over these contradictions, and to give to scientifle, 
moral, and religious lack of trust-ground, the colors of cheerfulness 
and beaaty. But far from that beauty of Grecian life which is of nate- 
ral growth, he renders artificial his harmony. This appears to him 
something more elevated, namely a union of heathen and Jewish beauty, 
which before stood as a problem in the world’s history; and one must 
confess, that in his system the human mind has made the attempt, to 
complete the union of religions antecedent to Christianity. To the 
newly-born Christianity, his effort stands forth as a rival. But still, 
blinding for superficial consideration as the likeness of many of his 
ideas and expressions to those of Christianity are, the principles of the 
two are fundamentally different, and what sounds as like something 
Christian, has, in the connection of the whole, a meaning altogether dif- 
ferent. Like Christianity, he lets the world solemnize a perpetual 
conciliation through the Logos. But what only the deed of divine coa- 
descension could accomplish, and what pious longing was entitled to 
hope for as a divine deed, that he imagines to have already happened, 
yea, as eternally happening; and thus he treads the way of opposition 
to Christianity. His system then approaches the cradle of Christianrty 
only as a spectral counterpart, and appears, like the undefined dis- 
solving Fata morgana, on the horizon where Christianity is about to 
arise. 
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With all this I would net deny, that this system may have borne 

some fruits for Christianity in its development. That however, we 
may say, is a service done by all the opponents of Christianity, even by 
its antipodes. But to be in unison with Christianity, is forbidden by 
his system as historically developed ; and still more is Christianity for- 
bidden to agree with him. Philo’s spirit, and without doubt a large mul- 
titude also of his contemporaries, labored phtlosophically on the same 
problema, which, as matters of fact, the person of Christ, and from this 
the chureb, has historically solved and is solving. Since also Christian 
fact, becauee it is the ideal of religion realized, will become an object of 
knowledge, which must reproduce the same ideally as to all its constit- 
uent parts, so was the inclination to this without doubt the earlier set 
free, by the fact that Christianity entered the world pregnant with ques- 
tions and ideas which were related to it. When reflection began to set 
the Christian idea in a relation with the sphere of reason, it came into 
close contact with those ante-Christian essays and ideas, and permitted 
itself, as we shall see, not unfrequently to be drawn from its own proper 
path. But the Christian principle, by which those questions were es- 
sentially modified in consequence of Christianity as a fact, not only 
became self-collected, but engaged in that connection with philosophy, in 
order, at its own time, to take the leading thread into its own hands, 
and to introduce a new era for philosophy. Of the operation of the Phi- 
lonic influence on the Christian world, the Alexandrine Gnosticism is the 
most remarkable example, although by no means, as Justin and the 
Alexandrine fathers show, the only monument. 

It follows from what has been said, that the idea of an incarnate God 
cannot, with any certainty, be derived from Hebraism. This cannot be 
done, because it lies not, even remotely, in that development of the idea 
of God which is made in the Old Testament, that the only God, Jeho- 
vah, 80 yields himself up to that which is finite, as to become man in 
time ; or that he so mingles with the daily concerns of life, and exposes 
himself to the changes of human development. Sooner than endeavor 
to unite this with ancient Hebraism, one would connect the Christian 
idea with Judaism. But here, the two great parties of which we have 
any accurate knowledge, the Alexandrine and that of Palestine, have, 
as has been shown, no idea of God’s becoming man. One might appeal 
to that manifold mixture of heathen and Jewish ideas of religion, which 
is found in secret doctrines, or in the obscure views of several small 
parties, near the Christian era. But these contain, in part, wonderful 
and fantastic things ; as e. g. the doctrine respecting Adam jio"%p, or 
the archetypal man. One side of this mystical doctrine ia that, ac- 
cording to which is understood by him the original man-woman; 
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from which, by a separation of the sexes, an emanation commences ; — 
ideas which plainly come from natural religion, and are altogether ab- 
horrent from the whole character of Christianity. The other turn 
given to this doctrine is, that under Adam j\o"Dp is to be understood 
an exalted being, created in God’s image, whether we call it Aeon or 
archangel. This same Adam runs through a whole series of incorpora- 
tions. It appeared as Adam, as Enoch, as Noah, etc.; and at last, it 
appeared in the Messiah. 

That the Christian idea of God-man cannot be explained from this, 
that in the incarnate archangel God did not appear in humanity, need 
hardly be mentioned. Only the Christ of Arius can be developed from 
this; who is no Christ because he leaves God in the back-ground. 
Pantheistic emanation does not better the thing, but makes it worse; 
for with a multiplicity of incorporations every apparent assumption of 
humanity is lowered down to a mere semblance. However much 
among all these mystics, the truly divine Being is the far-distant, se- 
cluded original essence, in like measure his nature contradicts the idea 
of his becoming man, (not man according to the views of the Docetae, 
but) man in earnest and truly so. This is shown by the gradations of 
beings in various incorporations of the same exalted Being, which they 
regarded as the apparent mediator between the truly divine Being and 
mankind. : 

A third turn of this doctrine is this, viz. that out of the archetypal 
Adam Qadmon arises a man-woman, which is divided into two sexes, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. Against this opinion, the grounds are 
united which have been given in respect to the two former cases; be- 
tween which it is oscillating and undetermined. But enough respecting 
these confused and fantastic representations. Whether they originated 
before the Christian era or afterwards, they are instructive; since they 
show, at all events, how the mind has always felt itself forced upon the 
same problem, viz. to see established an essential and internal unity 
between God and humanity. But our unprejudiced feeling may judge, 
whether the Christian doetrine of God-man stands related to it as a 
copying thereof, or whether it is not itself much more a caricature 
modified by Paganism, of the archetypal image which appears as a re- 
ality in the Christian system. 


Thus ends Dorner’s discussion of Philo’s views respecting the Logos. It is fol- 
lowed by a review of the teaching of the N. Test. writers respecting the haman and 
divine natare of Christ, which is full of close and sober thought, of critical analy- 
sis, and of acute ani discretive exegesis. He then proceeds to the examination of 
the so-called Apostolical Fathers, and various other documents of the first century 
and of the former part of the second one. Last of all, in this part of his work, he 
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introduces the subject of the ancient Christian Hymnology, with some simple and 
beaatiful specimens of it. At the close of this, he adds a summary view of the doc- 
trine respecting the person of Christ, which, as it is brief and the reader will be 
gratified by the perusal of it, Lyvill here subjoin. 


“ To these testimonies of animated feeling, [he refers to the Hymms 
which he had just cited ], we must add the testimonies of animated action, 
and voluntary martyrdom for the sake of the Christian faith, which are 
exhibited in their purest form in the two first centuries. We must con 
sider, that mattyrdom was regarded as a higher act of service to God, 
as a baptism of blood; also that denial of Christ and apostasy from him 
were looked upon not merely as falsehood and unfaithfulness in respect 
t> @ man, and to the memory of him which should be beld sacred, bat 
as trifling with eternal salvation and communion with God, and there- 
fore a deadly sin, from which one could hardly be recovered. All this 
considered, the period until after the middle of the second century de- 
serves not generally the name merely of a testifying period of the church, 
but of a church more definitely testifying THE TRUB GODHEAD AND 
TRUE HUMANITY of Christ. This is true, whether we look at the works 
then written, or to the liturgical elements of divine service, or to the 
basis of arranging their feasts, or to the beginnings of Christian art and 
of customs which are characteristic. Here the Eastern and Western 
charches are one. Essentially one belief, which is ours and that of the 
apostles, do the systems of the early church speak, that are entirely in- 
dependent of each other; for one soul animates them, which is the 
spirit of Christ. And this free internal concord of the most diverse re- 
gions, is a conclusive and most striking proof of the unity of the general 
view in respect to belief in Christ. It should also be regarded as in- 
dicative of the existence of a new creative principle in the chareh, 
through belief in the Son of God. The church of the epoch in question 
has received and preserved not only what it derived from the apostles 
and their immediate successors, and what was communicated to it 
through the custom, early introduced, of publicly reading the apostolic 
writings and especially the Gospels in constant succession, but it has 
also added to this sum the interest that has accrued by means of the 
treasures committed to its care, (pp. 294 seq. edit. 2.Vol. I.). 
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ARTICLE VII. 


2’ THE SYRIAC WORDS FOR BAPTISM. 


By James Murdock, D. D., New-Haven, Conn. 


Wirn what propriety and for what reasons did the early Syrian 
Christians designate Baptism, uniformly and exclusively, by the verb 
ad aad its derivatives, words which convey no idea whatever of the 
‘form of the Baptismal act, or of its physical effects 7 

Statement of the facts in the case : 

This Syriac use of the verb ,3a— and its derivatives can be traced 
back to the ancient Peschito Version of the New Testament. That 
version was probably made in the very next age after the apostles, by 
apostolic men, and in a language almost identical with the vernacular 
tongue of Jesus Christ and his disciples, And it may be supposed 
that the apostles themselves, and all the first preachers of the gospel 
among the Syrians, adopted this phraseology ; and of course, that the 
translators of the Peschito had apostolic authority for their mode of 
designating baptism. 

On looking into this version we find, that it uniformly renders the 

sf 
Greek verb Bamcitw by the Syriac verb p2O>, in all the 78 places in 
which Baszito occurs. The Greek noun Barriopa occurs in the 
New ‘Testament 17 times, and in 16 of them it is rendered by 


4 


JAsatabts, and once by grasses, the Infinitive of ro. The 
Greek noun Baszicud¢ oecurs 4 times, and is always rendered by 
eo >» 
jAsaSSo, And Barzoris, the appellative of John the Precursor, 
oe 9 
occurs 13 times, and is always rendered by Lisasasso. Thua, 
wherever the Greek uses Banrito or any derivative from it, the 
9 
Peschito Version uses -S0% or some derivative from it. 
: v 

And the Peschito New Testament never uses the verb gaa=> 
or any derivative from it, with reference to anything besides dapitsm ; 
with this one exception, that the Greek word orvios, a pidar, in all 
the 4 places in which it occurs in the New Testament, is rendered by 


Joakas. And therefore the only ideas which the Peschito New 
Vou. VIL. No. 28. 62 
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Testament ever connects with the root peas and its derivatives, are 
those of baptism and of prillar.! 

The Philoxenian or Jacobite Syriac version of the New. Testa- 
ment although it aims to improve the earlier version by adhering more 
closely to the Greek text, yet follows closely the Peschito in its mode 
of translating Baio and its derivatives. 

It appears to be a fact, that at or before the Christian era, the 
Shemitish root ‘ray had fallen into disuse as a verb in all the Aramaean 
dialects to which we have access, viz. the Syriac, the Chaldee, and the 
Samaritan; yet that the noun 13, which is derived from this root, 
and signifies a pillar, was retained in all these dialects, as well as in 
the Hebrew and Arabic. For in Hebrew, the verb ‘o> is of very 
frequent occurrence, in the sense of standing, standing up, standing 
still, etc. But in all the Aramaean dialects, we find substituted for it 
the verb mxp, which in Hebrew signifies to rise up. Thus in the Pen- 
tateuch, the Hebrew verb 123 occurs 81 times. But in the Targum 
of Onkelos it is never translated by ‘729, but is translated by bip in 72 
places, and in the other 9 places it is “paraphrased. In the Peschito 


Syriac Pentateuch, also it is never translated by g30, but is trans- 
lated by Soao in 75 places, and paraphrased or omitted in the other 


stz. In the Samaritan Version, it is indeed twice rendered by ‘ta3; 
but in 75 places it is translated by csp, e. g. Hebrew oxp Chaldee 
pip, and Syriac 50a. On the contrary, wherever the Hebrew noun 
123, a pillar, occurs in the Pentateuch, (between 40 and 50 times), it 
is translated x3129 by Onkelos, 129 by the Samaritan, and Lsatas 
by the Syriac. Hence we may infer, that the authors of the Peschito 
New Testament followed the common usage of all the Aramaean 
a 
dialects, in their disuse of the root gsa& in the sense of standing, and 
still retaining the noun Loatas to denote a pillar. And the root 


v 
goa having become obsolescent in all the Aramaean dialects, the 
Syrians could take it up, and appropriate it to express any new idea 
for which it might seem to them suitable. 


" The rendering of rode drag guwriodévrac, in Hebrews 6: 4, by lpm? 
odd JAsasaS toh — (who have once come to baptism,) appears to be no 


exception ; for the translator doubtless considered rode gwrioVévrac as equivalent 
to rode Barriodévrac, just as the early Greek Fathers did. 
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And their appropriation of it to denote baptism, did not arise from 
the poverty of the Syriac language, or from its want of any term 
corresponding in sense with the Greek verb Basile. For if it 
be supposed, that pre properly signifies to dtp, or to tmmerse; the 


Syriac has the verb wD , which answers to the Hebrew >ax and the 
Arabic are (tsabog), and properly signifies to dip, to immerse.| one 


Syriac retains the Hebrew and Arabic form of this root, viz. aD 3° 
Or if we suppose Bamzitoo to mean, to wash, to cleanse by anne ; the 


Syriac has appropriate words for that idea, viz. you, and Lass, 
corresponding with the Hebrew nny. Or if we can suppose Bamzitw 


to as affusion or pouring out ; the Syrians Lad OWS fi the Aphel 


of POve which expresses this idea.5—Or if we suppose Bamzilm to 

signify to sprinkle, to lustrate by sprinkling ; the Syrians had the verb 
v v 

wm5 or W5, which expresses precisely that idea.6 — But the Peschito 

translators never employ any of these verbs, apparently so suitable 

for preserving the exact meaning of Banritw. Passing by them all, 


they take up the verb pos and its derivatives, as their only terms 
for baptism. 
So firmly established and so universally prevalent, among the 


Syrian Christians, was the custom of denoting baptism by peas and 
its derivatives, that this usage pervaded all their rituals for public 
worship, and all the discourses and writings of the Syriac Fathers.’ 
Nor has the usage ever been changed by any Christians using the 
Syriac language, or speaking any modern dialect derived from Syriac. 
The recent Nestorian Version of the New Testament, printed at 
Oroomiah in 1846, everywhere adopts the usage of the Peschito in the 








1 See Matt. 14: 30, and 18: 6. Luke 5: 7. and 8: 23. Acts 20: 9. 1 Tim. 6: 9. 

2Soe Matt 26: 23. Mark 14: 20. Luke 7: 38, 44, and 16: 24. John 13: 26. 

3 Tt occurs in Matt. 6:17, and 15: 2, 20, and 27:24. Mark 7: 2,3, 5. Luke 5: 2. 
John 9: 7, 11, 15, and 13: 5, 6, 8, 10,12, 14. 1 ‘Tim. 5:10. Rev. 7: 14, 

47 occurs in John 13:10. Acts 9: 37, and 16: 33.) 1 Cor. 6:11. Heb. 10: 22. 


o 0 
2 Peter 2: 22. Also, from this root, the verbal noun Lauter S?, which is used for 


‘the washing (AovTpor) of regeneration,” Ephes. 5: 26. 

> See Matt. 26: 7. Mark 14: 3. Acts 10: 45. Heb. 9: 22. 

6 See Matt. 26:7. Heb. 9:13, 19, 21, and 10: 22, and 11: 28, and 12: 24, and 
1 Peter 1: 2. 

7 See Assemani Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vaticana, passim. 
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translation of Bawrito and its derivatives; except in two instances, in 
which Christian baptism is not intended, viz. Mark 7: 4, (« From the 
market, except they wash, they eat not) ;” and Luke 11: 38, (“ They 
marvelled that he had not first washed before dinner) ;” in both which 


places, they render Banzito by Wun (Chaldee >>), he washed. And 
in the translation of Bawzicmos, they follow the Peschito, except in 
Mark 7: 4, 8, where “the washing of cups and pots,” is translated 
|\AzNUas. And the Rev. D. T. Stoddard, one of the missionaries at 
Oroomiah, who had a hand in bringing out this version, states, that 


among the Nestorian Christians, the word so is the only term ever 
used to denote baptism ; that they so exclusively appropriate it to this 
use as never to use it for anything else; and they seem not to know 
that the word ever had any other meaning. It has been already 
stated, that the Jacobite or Philoxenian Version of the New Testa- 
ment closely follows the example of the Peschito. And I now add, 
that the same example is often followed by the Arabic Version, which 
—as is generally conceded — was originally made from the Syriac; 
for in 49 places out of 73, it renders Barrigw—just as the Syriac 


does— by Oy (gsa%) 5 and in 23, renders it by mo (N2;) 
to tmmerse. 

The facts in the case are now before us; and the question to be 
answered, is, With what propriety and for what reasons, did the early 
Syrian Christians designate baptism, uniformly and exclusively by the 
verb, pas and its derivatives ? 

In answering this question, it is necessary that we should first ascer- 


tain the primitive and proper meaning of the word geass. For this 
Shemitish root was certainly not invented by the Syrian Christians, 
for the special purpose of denoting baptism. It existed and was in 
common use long before the gospel was published, although, as already 
stated, it had become obsolescent in all the Aramaean dialects. 

As we have no Syriac works except the writings of Christians, and 


as they from the first appropriated the obsolete verb pa exclusively 
to the reception of baptism, we cannot expect to find this verb used in 
any other sense, in any of the existing Syriac booke. Whatever 
meaning, or meanings, it may have previously had, they were all laid 
aside or discontinued by the Syrian Christians. Yet, notwithstanding 
the transfer of the root to altogether a new application, one of its early 
derivatives was retained, and therefore seems to be indicative of 


its primitive physical meaning. This derivative is the noun yasoS, 
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which signifies a pillar or column that stands erect, and therefore 
associates with this root the idea of standing up, or standing erect and 
Jjirm. And as this ancient derivative is retained, with the same signifi- 
cation, not only in the Syriac but in all the Aramaean dialects, and 
also in all the Shemitish languages, it affords strong evidence that it is 
a good index to the primitive meaning of this root. 

But, for further evidence on this subject, let us recur to the kindred 
Shemitish languages and to the other Aramaean dialects. Our first 
recourse will be to the Hebrew, the best understood of all the lan- 
guages of the Shemite family, and of which we have by far the most 
ancient and authentic specimens. 

In Hebrew we find, that the root ‘rod is an intransitive verb, and that 
it signifies, as Gesenius informs us, (1) Zo stand, before, over, or by a 
person or thing; (2) Zo stand firm, to be enduring ; (8) To stand still, 
to stop moving ; (4) To stand up, to rise up. And in Hiphil, the cau- 
sative conjugation, it signifies, Zo cause to stand up, to set up, to erect. 
The Hebrew derivatives from this root are “72i> a stand or stage, 
mas a stopping or lodging place, 1423 a pillar or column, 232 a sta- 
tion ; and the participle s2s2 signifies established, made firm or stable. 
Here every one can clearly see, that the primary meaning of the root 
a3, in Hebrew, is to stand up, in opposition to sitting or lying down, 
to stand firm or still, in opposition to tottering and to moving onward. 

If now we turn to Buztorf’s Lex. Chald. Talmud. et Rabbinicum, 
we find that he makes sa» signify, Stare, conststere, persistere, sub- 
ststere; and in the Talmudic writers, Surgere; and he says, with the 
Hebrew grammarians, 77213 >, verbum stans, is an tntransiteve verb ; 
and among the Rabbins, the noun “21> is a perpendicular or a per- 
pendicular ine. He also mentions most of the Hebrew derivatives, 
as above stated; and likewise adds to.w0 stans, erectus, in pedes con- 
stitutus, the opposite of sedens, in sella constitutus ; and ms%ayn con- 
sistentia, firmitas, firmitudo. 

If we go to the Arabic, Freytag’s Lex. Arabico-Latinum will tell us, 
that ye (725) signifies, in Conjug. I. to afflict or oppress, to prop 
up or make stable, to write with a pole, etc.; in II. Conj. to abstract, 
resist or sustain, as the banks of a river a flood; and to administer 
baptism ; in IV. Con). to support with a prop or pillar; and also, to 
receive baptism ; in V. Conj. to intend, to purpose ; in VII. Conj. to 
become established ; in VIII. Conj. to lean upon, be supported by. It 
also mentions more than a dozen derivatives from this root, with the 
significations, respectively, of a fixed purpose, advice received, a com- 
pact, « gall or bruise on a camel’s back, a tall structure, pillar, or tent- 
pole, vigorous youthfulness, to pe relied on, or trust-worthy, a prop, 
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ptllar, or support (very common; e. g. Koran Sur. 13: 2, and 31: 9, 
and 104: 9), the advanced part of an army, protracted, supported by 
ptiars, and also baptism, and a baptizer. 

If we go to the Ethiopic, Castell’s Lex. Heptagiot. informs us, that 
this root denotes columnam erextt, statutt, stalilint; and that one of 
its derivatives denotes a column or pillar. 

If we return to the Aramaean dialects, which are allied mere closely 
with the Syriac, Castell will tell us, that the Chaldee verb ‘res signifies 
surrexit, imprimis ad orandum ; and that its derivative Mmmvy signifies 
surrectio, statio, sebsistentia, duratio. And we have before seen, that 
the Chaldee noun x1"29 is used for a pt¥er, more than 40 times, in 
the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch. In the Samaritan Ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch, the root rox, (though generally translated by 
psp, to stand up,) is twice retained in its unchanged form, o>; vis. 
Gen. 19: 27, and Deut. 4: 11; and its derivative “vos, a pier, occurs 
over 40 times. 

Schindler, in his Lexicon Pentaglotton, says, that the root, To7 in 
this family of languages has three significations, viz., I. Stetit, sudbstitet, 
constitt, perstettt, mansit, perseveravit, duravit, moratus est, perseveravit, 
desiit ; stabilitus, firmus fuit ; ttem mintstrare, resistere. In all these 
acceptations the idea of standing, or some modification of that idea, 
seems to be involved. He next mentions the various Hebrew, Ara- 
bie and Rabbinic derivatives from this root, all retaining the same 
primary idea.— II. In Syriac and Arabic, this root signifies, Bapiize- 
tus, in aquam immersus; tinctus, lotus fuit; and he offers this expla- 
nation: Stabant enim, qui baptizabantur. With this second significa- 
tion he connects those Syriac and Arabic derivatives which relate to 
baptiem.— IIT. In Arabic, with Gain instead of Ain, te3 (gamd) 
denotes the pod of beans and other leguminous plants; also a casket, 
@ box, a sheath, etc. 

This mass of evidence seems to prove, beyond all controversy, thas 


the primary meaning of the verb hah was, to stand, stand up, stand 
form, stand still, etc. 

We now proceed to say, that in appropriating this verb to denote 
the recepiton of baptism, the Syrian Christians did not change entirely 
the radical idea attached to it. They only transferred it from a phys- 
ical to a metaphorical sense, or used it to denote a mental and not a 
bodily act. The proof lies in the fact, that they retained perfectly its 
grammatical character and its syntactical construction. In its primary 
meaning, 29 is an tntranstttve verb, or denotes a physical act, which is 
confined to the person performing it and does not affect another person. 


.? 
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And precisely so the Syrian verb pad, when applied to baptism. It 
does not signify to administer baptism to another person, but intransi- 
tively to baptize or to become a baptized person. ‘Thus in Luke 3:7, 
Then said he to the multitude that came forth gsa>50% to baptize, on 
to pass under the rite of baptism; i. e. to perform an intransitive; 
not as in the Greek and English, parricOywat, to be baptised. Se in 


Acts 2: 86, Repent and baptize ( opSado ) every one of you; not be 
baptized, BanticPyr0, a8 in the English and Greek. Acts 22:16, Arise 
bg 


and baptize (gSa) 3 not, be baptized, as in the English. And so in 
all cases where the baptized subject is made the nominative te the 
verb. And whenever the administration of baptism te a seeond per- 
son is spoken of, the verb is put in the causative conjugation, ( Aphel, 
answering to the Hebrew iph:l,) which makes the sense te be, 
causing another to baptize. This grammatical character and construction 
v 

of the Syriac verb p53 in reference to baptism, corresponding ex- 
actly with that of the Hebrew verb ‘toy signifying fo stand, shows that 
the Syrian Christians did not essentially change the character of this 
verb when they applied it to baptism. They found it an intransitive 
verb, and they let it remain #0, deeming it a suitable term to denote 
metaphorieally the internal act of a person who receives baptism. 

But what is the analogy between the physical act of standing, stand- 
tng up, standing form, etc. and the religious act of recetving baptism, 
or, how did the two things stand connected in the view of the Syrian 
Christians ? This is the great problem which we must attempt to 
solve. 

Some have supposed that, because the Syrian Christians always 
stood up at the time they were baptized, or always received baptism in 
a standing posture, therefore they denoted baptism by a word signify- 
ing to stand. But, if they ever baptized by tmmerston, they could not 
have always stood erect in the act of baptism. Besides, they undoubt- 
edly stood up in various other religious acts, no less than im this; as 
in singing the pratees of God, in repeating the Dorology, in receiving 
the public Benediction, etc. Moreover, the posture assumed in the 
reception of baptism was altogether too circumstantial and trivial a 
matter, to give a name and character to this sacred institution. We 
must therefore endeavor to find some more important relation or 
analogy between the primitive meaning of this verb and the Christian 
rite of baptism. 

J. C. W. August, who agrees with us as to the primitive meaaing 

1 See his Handbuch 2 christl. Archueologie, B. TI. 8. 309—312. 
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of this verb, thinks that the Syrian, like the other oriental Christians, 
were accustomed to join the rite of confirmation with that of baptism, 
the one being administered immediately after the other and by the same 
person; and by thus uniting the two rites and considering them as con- 
stituting but one transaction, they gave to it a name appropriate to one 
part of it, confirmation, but not suited to express baptism. But if this 
were true, why did they not put the verb into the passive conjugation 
Eithtaphal, whenever it denotes the reception of baptism? For, surely, 
the person was as passive in receiving confirmation asin receiving bap- 
tism ; and if the causative conjugation only could properly denote the 
administering of confirmation, then only the passive form of the same 
conjugation could properly express the recetving of confirmation. Bat 
there is another and very serious objection to this hypothesis, namely, 
the very dubious existence of confirmation as a necessary part and the 
consummation of baptism, at so early a period as that in which the 
apostles and their associates introduced and established the Syriac 
terms for denoting baptism. We read of no such appendage to bap- 
tism anywhere in the New Testament. For the apostolic imposition 
of hands and benediction, by which the Holy Spirit with his gifts was 
sometimes imparted to baptized Christians, though sometimes urged as 
a scriptural warrant for Episcopal confirmation, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have led all the early preachers of Christianity to administer 
confirmation along with baptism to all whom they baptized. From 
the numerous instances of the administration of baptism mentioned in 
the New Testament, it would seem that, in those early times, baptism 
was administered without any appendage called confirmation; and 
that the simple rite of baptism was then considered as the only evi- 
dence needful, to prove a man a professed and an established believer 
in the Christian religion. We are therefore disposed to give up the 
hypothesis of Augusti, so far as it makes confirmation, viewed as an 
appendage to baptism, give name to the whole baptismal transaction. 

Our theory would be, that the early Syrian Christians,—in con- 
conformity, very probably, with Apostolic example and usage, — 
employed the neuter verb peas to denote the reception of Baptism, 
because they associated with that act the idea of coming to a stand, or 
of taking a public and decisive stand, on the side of Christianity. 
They considered all baptized persons as being established in the 
Christian faith, and as having made a public profession of that faith, 
in and by their baptism, so that now, they stood up before the world as 
professed or visible Christians. 

According to this idea of the latent, etymological meaning of the 
term, the commission of our Lord to his apostles, in Matt. 28: 19, 
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might be rendered, — et, “Go ye and teach. all nations, immersing 
(or washing) them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,” asin the Greek ; — but, “Go ye and teach all nationa, 
making them to stand fast in the name of the Father,” eto. And the: 
declaration in the parallel passage, Mark 16: 15, 16, which in the 
Greek reads, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel te 
every creature: He that believeth and is smmersed shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not, shall be damned,” would in. the Syriac, read, 
* Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every eveature.” 
He that believeth, and standeth fast, shail be saved; but he that be- 
lreveth not shall be dammed.” According to the Greek, our Lord 
seems to state two conditions of salvation; namely, beWeving, and being: 
tmmersed or washed in the name of the Holy Trinity; but, aceording 
te the Syriae, he states in reality only one condition, namely, that of 
believing and standing fast in our confidence in the triane Ged. And 
therefore, very pertinently, the last part of the apostolic commission 
omits the clause respecting the baptism, and simply says: “He thas 
bekeveth not shall be damned.” Such views of these texts are in pen 
fect harmony with the doctrine everywhere inculcated in the New 
Festament, that it is only the steadfast, persevering Christian, that will 
be saved.. 

Comparing now this Syriac word for baptism with the Greek, wé 
shall see, that while the Greek word indicates the great change of 
character and life requisite to salvation, by the figure of amoral pursji- 
cation, or perhaps of a death and burial to sin; the Syriac word indi- 
cates the same great change, by the figure or metaphor of standing 
Jérm in the faith, or standing up before the world as one of those who 
follow Christ, or who love and obey the gospel. The Greek term has 
been adopted by all the Western churches; and it may therefore seem 
to us, much to be preferred. But, in reality, if it is more descriptive 
of the physical aet which accompanies baptism, it less clearly and 
forcibly represents the permanent change ef character and action, te 
which a baptized person becomes pledged. And if the Syriac term 
has the disadvantage of not being so descriptive of the outward and 
visible rite of baptism, it was less liable to abuse, by leading to heated 
controversies respecting the proper mode of baptism, — whether % 
should be by immersion, or by some other application of water. And 
hence, while this controversy has caused permanent divisions and sep- 
arations among our Western churches, it has never, so far as we know, 
been agitated at all inthe East. Moreover, if the Greek term has the 
advantage of being more significant of the new birth or of that mys- 
terious internal renovation effected by the Holy Spirit, it was, at the - 
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same time, more liable to produce a superstitious veneration for the 
more external rite as if it were itself the cause or the appointed and 
necessary tnstrument of a saving change in man; thus giving rise to 
all the discussions among Western Christians respecting baptismal re- 
generation. If the Jesuit missionaries had obtained their ideas of the 
nature and import of Christian baptism from the phraseology of the 
Syriac Bible, they could hardly have adopted the belief that, by 
stealthily sprinkling water upon an ignorant pagan in the name of the 
Trinity, they converted him into a real Christian, and plucked him 
from perdition. Nor would some Protestants have been led to believe, 
that the mere rite of baptism translated a person into the kingdom or 
church of God, entitled him to divine grace, and was necessary to a 
man’s salvation. 

But whatever may be thought of the comparative merits of the two 
modes of designating baptism, the Grecian and the Syrian, the first 
seems to be clear and undeniable, that the Apostles, when writing in 
Greek, designated baptism by the verb Sazrito and its derivatives, 
but that their associates and followers probably adopting the usage of 
the apostles in the like circumstances, did in Syriac designate Baptiem 
by the verb psas and its derivatives, which properly signify to stand 
wp, to be firm, erect and stable, like pillars. Of course, both modes 
of designating baptism rest on good authority ; both are suitable, and 
it is allowable for Christians to adopt either. 

It may not be impertinent here to remark, that the conduct of the 
Syrian Christians in giving such a name to this sacrament, was exact- 
ly parallel with that of the early Greek and Latin Fathers in giving 
the name of Eucharist (évyapictia) to the other sacrament, for which 
the biblical name is the Lord’s Supper. For, if the Syriac term 
1a posadto entirely disregards the physical act performed in the 
symbolical washing, and only indicates the internal or mental act which 
should always accompany and follow baptism; just so the Greek term 
évyaoiotia entirely disregards the physical act of eating the symboli- 
cal bread and drinking of the symbolical cup, and indicates only the 
internal or mental act of giving thanks for the inestimable gift of a 
Saviour.! The Greek Fathers and their modern imitators, therefore 
take the same liberties with the Scriptural term deiavoy xvgtaxor, that 
the Syrian Christians take with the scriptural terms Buazicw and paz- 
TIOPC. 


1Qn this use of évyapicria by the early Greek and Latin Fathers, and the 
reasons for it, see Suicert Nov. Thesaur. Philol. Tom. I. p. 1270. 
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Finally August, in the work already cited, after giving to the verb 
psa the same original meaning that we do, and also the same deriva- 


tive meaning when applied to baptism, ingeniously suggests, that the 
Syrian Christians may have chosen to translate Basritw by psa to 


stand, rather than to render it more literally by ilo, to dip, to ‘mmerse ; 


because this latter word had been taken to denote their own sect by 
the Zanrans or Hemerobaptists, a Jewish sect then existing among the 
Aramaeans, and sometimes called Mendaeans and Disciples of John. 


For the very name of that sect, Zabians (in Eyres. wan; 


or 40; » in Arabic upiawe, being derived from NS), literally 
signified a immersed or the dipped; and therefore, if the Syrian 
Christians had said that they were Aan, baptized, they would 
have denominated themselves Zabians. And hence, to avoid ambi- 
guity in their theological language, and to distinguish themselves from 
a religious sect with which they had no communion, they chose to 
designate Christian baptism not by the verb V5>, which corresponds 
with the Greek Banzilw, and equally well deseeics the outward act 


in baptism, but rather by psa which describes metaphorically the 
internal act of the baptized person. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF PAUL AS RELATED BY 
LUKE. A COMMENTARY ON ACTS 27: 1—44; 28: 16. 


By Prof. H. B. Hackett, Newton Theol. Institution. 


Departure from Caesarea and arrival at Myra, Ve. 1—5. 


Verse 1. exgify relates to the time of departure, not to the decision 
itself that they should be sent. — ras. It will be observed that the 
historian is one of the party. The plural of the pronoun was last used 
in 21:18. magedidovy is not so vague as the third person plural im- 
personal (see St. § 174; Win. § 49. 1), but expresses the idea more 
concretely : they delivered, i.e. those who acted in this case under the 
command of the procurator. — ézégovg, additional prisoners, not dif- 
ferent in character from Paul, i. e. heathen, as Meyer supposes. Luke 
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uses that term and Gove indiseriniinately; seo 16: 88. 17: 84. — 
snsigys LeBacryc, of the Augusten cohort. It is well established that 
there were several legions in the Roman army at this time, which bore 
the above title. No ancient writer, however, mentions that avy one of 
them was stationed in the East. Some critica suppose, notwithstanding 
the absence of any netice to this effect, that such may have been the fact, 
and that one of ‘the coborts belonging to this legion, and distinguished 
‘by the same name, had its quarters at Caesarea. The more general 
opinion is that the Roman cohorts, instead of being incorporated always 
with a particular legion, existed often separately ; and that such en 
independent cohort was now at Caesarea, known as the Augustan or 
imperial, because with reference to its relatien to the procurator i cor- 
responded in some sense to the emperor's life-guard at Rome. It was 
identical, in all probability, with the Italian cahort mentioned ia & 1, 
which was so called because it consisted chiefly of Italians or Romans, 
while the other echorts at Caesarea, as stated by Josephus (Antt. 20, 
8. 7; 19, 9. 2) were made up, to a great extent, of Caesareans, or Sa- 
maritans. It is on account of this last circumstance that seme explain 
oneions SeBacr7s as meaning Sebastenean or Samaritan cohort, since 
the city of Samaria bore also the Greek name Zefacry in honor of the 
emperor Augustus. But in that case, as Winer,! De Wette, Meyer, 
and others decide, we should have expected Zefacryvey, instead of 
Sefacrys, or an adjective equivalent in sense, formed like ’Jeadsxy, 
10: 1. Wieseler® has proposed still another view of the expression. 
It appears that Nero organized a body-guard, which he denominated 
Augustani (Suet. Ner. c. 20. 25) or Augustiani (Tac. Ann. 14. 15). 
The critic just named thinks that Julius may have been a centurion 
in that cohort, whose station of course was at Rome; and that having 
been sent to theEast for the execution of seme public service, he was 
now returning to Italy with these prisoners under his charge. But that 
guard, as Wieseler himself mentions, was organized in the year 60 A. D.; 
and, according to his own plan of chronology in the Acts, it was in that 
very year that Paul was sent from Caesarea to Rome. This coinci- 
dence as to the time of the two occurrences, leaves room for a bare 
possibility that the sapposition referred to may be true, but it arrays 
against it a strong presumption of improbability. 

V. 2. ahoig ’Adgapurrnyp, a vessel of Adramyttium, one which 
belonged there and was now bound thither; a seaport of Mysia, oppo- 
site to Lesbos. We have more authority for reading here péAovres 





1 Biblisches Realwdrterbuch, B. IJ.’ s. 338. 
® Chronologie des apestolischen Zeitalters, etre 8. 39Je 
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than uéldovr:, though several editors sanction the latter. — saAste—ze- 
row, to sail, visit, the places along (the coast of ) Asia. This verb, which 
is properly intransitive, governs an accusative, after the analogy of 
rsogevesfa: odo» and the like. Kihn. § 279. R. 5; Krig, § 46. 6. 3. 
It is less correct to regard romous as the place whither. A few copies 
have eiy after wisiv, which was inserted no doubt to render the con- 
struction easier, ‘cia, according to Luke’s prevalent use of the term, 
would denote here the coast of Asia Minor washed by the Aegean. See 
2: 9, 10, where Pamphylia and Cappadocia at least are excluded from 
the word. — It would appear that they embarked in this Adramyttian 
ship because they had ne opportunity at this time to sail directly from 
Caesarea to Italy ; and they knew that they could rely on finding a 
vessel having that destination, at some one of the Asiatic ports at which 
it was proposed to touch. Such a vessel they found at Myra, v. 6. — 
Agorapyov, who has been mentioned 19:29. 20: 4, our English trans- 
lators speak of very strangely, as one Aristarchus, as if he were 
otherwise unknown. That he accompanied Paul to Rome appears also 
from Philem. 24. Col. 4: 10, which epistles the apostle wrote while in 
that city. In the latter passage he terms Aristarchus ovrarzyuadewros, 
which, if taken literally, would lead us to suppose that he too had been 
apprehended and was now sent as a prisoner to Rome. But in Phi- 
lem. 24, he is called merely cvvegyoc, and hence it is more probable thas 
he went with the apostle of his ewn accord, and that he received the 
other appellation merely as a commendatory one, because by such de- 
votion to him he had thus made Paul’s captivity as it were his own. 
This is the general opinion of critics. We have every reason to sup- 
pose that Luke also went as the voluntary companion of the apostle. 

V. 3. xarnyOnusy, etc., we landed at Sidon. See 21: 3. This city 
had anciently one of the finest harbors in the East, and was celebrated 
at this time for its wealth and commerce. It was the rival of Tyre. 
The vessel stopped here perhaps for purposes of trade. The distance 
from Caesarea to Sidon was sixty-seven geographical miles. As they 
performed the voyage in a single day, they must have had a favorable 
wind. The prevailing winds now in that part of the Mediterranean 
at this season of the year, are the western ;! and such a wind would 


» See p. 22 of ‘ The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” etc. By James Smith, 
Esq. Lond. 1848. This able work was noticed with deserved commendation in 
the Bibl. Sacr. Vol. VI. p.792. Ihave availed myself freely of the illustrations of 
this valuable treatise in the commentary on these chapters. No work has appeared 
for some time, which has thrown so mach light upon any equal portion of the Scrip- 
tares. The aathor is entirely justified in expressing his belief that the searching 

VoL. VII. No. 28. 63 
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have served their purpose. The coast-line, between the two places, 
bears N.N. E. The season of the year at which Paul commenced 
the voyage is known from v.9. It must have been near the close of 
summer or early in September. — gilavrOganas—yornoaperog. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the centurion manifested the same friendly 
disposition towards the apostle throughout the voyage. See v. 43. 27:16. 
It is not impossible that he had been present on some of the occasions 
when Paul defended himself before his judges (see 24: 1. 25: 23), 
and that he was not only convinced of his prisoner’s innocence, but had 
been led to feel a personal interest in his character and fortunes. — 
fous gidous, the friends, believers in that place. Sidon was a Phoe- 
nician city ; and, as we see from 11: 19, the gospel had been preached 
in Phoenicia at an early period. The narrative presupposes that Paul 
had informed the centurion that there were Christians here. nogevOevra 
agrees with the suppresed subject of zvyeix, comp. 26: 20; see Kuhn. 
§ 807. R. 2. It is corrected in some manuscripts to rogevPerzt 8c. av- 
¢q@, a3 if dependent on the preceding verb. 

V. 4. unemlevoaper ——évartious, we sailed under Cyprus because the 
winds were contrary. It is evident from the next verse that they left 
this island on the left hand and passed to the north of it, instead of 
going to the south, which would have been their direct course in pro- 
veeding from Sidon to proconsular Asia. The reason assigned for this 
is that the winds were adverse to them. Such would have been the 
effect of the westerly winds which, as before stated, prevail on that 
coast at this season, and which had favored their progress hitherto. It 
may be supposed, therefore, that these winds still continuing, they 
kept on their northern course after leaving Sidon, instead of turning to- 
wards the west or north-west, as they would have done under favorable 
circumstances. It is entirely consistent with this view that they are 
said to have sailed under Crete, if we adopt the meaning of that ex- 
pression which many of the ablest authorities attach to it. Wetstein has 
stated what appears to be the true explanation as follows: Ubi navis 
vento contrario cogitur a rectu cursu decedere, ita ut tunc insula sit 
interposita inter ventum et navem, dicitur ferri infra insulam.! Ac- 
cording to this opinion, vzo in the verb affirms merely that the ship 





examination to which he has subjected the narrative, has furnished a new and dis- 
tinct argument for establishing the authenticity of the Acts. See a brief but dis- 
criminating notice of the work in Gersdorf's “ Leipziger Repertorium,” Bd. IT. 
3 Hft. for 1849. The part relating to the “ Ships of the Ancients,” the reviewer 
pronounces a valuable contribution to that branch of archacology, eminently de- 
serving of the attention of the ablest German scholars in that department. 

' See Wetstein's Novum Testamentum, Vol. II, p. 637. 
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was on that side of the island from which the wind was blowing, i.e. to 
use a sea-phrase, on the lee-side. It decides nothing of itself with re- 
spect to their vicinity to the island. Other things must show whether 
they paseed near it or at a distance from it. Many commentators, on 
the other hand, render the preposition near, as it were, under the pro- 
jecting shore ; in which case they must have had a different wind from 
that suppoged above, in order to enable them to cross from the coast of 
Palestine to that of Cyprus ; but having gained that position, they must 
then have gone around the north of that island, in accordance precisely 
with the other representation. 
V. 5. 26 nélayos — — ITapguiias, the sea along Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, i.e. the coast of those countries. The Cilician Sea extended eo 
south as to include even Cyprus. That pasa the Greeks called also 
ulon Cilictum.' The Pamphylian Sea lay directly west of the Cilician. 
Luke says nothing of any delay in these seas, and the presumption is 
that the voyage here was a prosperous one. This agrees perfectly with 
what would be expected under that coast, at that season of the year. 
Instead of the westerly winds which had been opposed to them hereto- 
fore, they would be favored now by a land breeze? which prevails there 
during the summer months, as well as by a current which constantly 
runs to the westward along the coast of Asia Minor.3 Their object in 
standing so far to the north was no doubt to take advantage of these 
circumstances which were well known to ancient mariners. — Mvga 
eis Avxias. This place was in the south of Lycia, about ten miles 
fron the coast, and at that time was an opulent and populous city, as 
the magnificent ruins still found there testify. The port of entrance was 
Andriaca.‘ 


Incidents of the Voyage from Myra to Crete. Vs. 6—12. 


V. 6. 2hotoy —— nhéor, an Alexandrian ship about sailing. The 
participle describes a proximate future, as in 21:2,3,etc. This ship 


1 Hoffmann’s Griechenland und die Griechen, B. II. s. 1385. 

* See Smith’s Work, p. 28. M.de Pagés, a French navigator, who was making 
a voyage from Syria to Marseilles, took the same course, for which he assigns also 
the reason which influenced probably the commander of Paul’s ship. “ The winds 
from the west,’ he says, “ and consequently contrary, which prevail in these places 
in the summer, forced us to run tothe north. We made for the coast of Carama- 
nia (Cilicia) in order to meet the northerly winds, and which we found accordingly.” 

3 “From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current to the westward.” 
—Beaufort’s Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, p.39. Pococke found 
this current running so strong between Rhodes and the continent, that it broke in- 
to the cabin windows even in calm weather—Description of the East, IL. p. 236. 

4 See Forbiger’s Handbuch der alten Geographie, B. II. s. 256. 
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was bound directly for Italy, having a cargo of wheat as we learn from 
v. 35. See the note there. Egypt at this time, it is well known, was 
one of the granaries of Rome ; and the vessels employed for the trans- 
portation of corn from that country were equal to the largest merchant- 
vessels of modern times. Hence this chip was able to accommodate 
the centurion and his numerous party, in addition to its own crew and 
lading. Josephus states (Life, § 3) that the ship in which he was 
wrecked in his voyage to Italy, contained six hundred peraons. Myra 
was almost due north from Alexandria; and it is not improbable that 
the same westerly winds which forced the Adramyttian ship to the east 
of Cyprus, drove the Alexandrian ship to Myra. The usual course 
from Alexandria to Italy was by the south of Crete; but when this was 
impracticable, vessels sailing from that port were accustomed to stand 
to the north till they reached the cuast of Asia Minor, and then pro- 
ceed to Italy through the southern part of the Aegean.! — évsBiBacer — 
— ey avro is a vor nautica: they put-us on board. It will be found 
that Luke observes almost a technical precision in the use of such ex- 
pressions. 

V. 7. & ixavaig — Boadunilovyres. The distance from Myra to 
Cnidus is not more than a hundred and thirty geographical miles. 
They occupied, therefore, “many days” in going a distance which with 
a decidedly fair wind they could have gone in a single day. We must 
eonclude from this, that they were retarded by an unfavorable wind. 
Sach a wind would have been one from the north-west, and it is pre- 
cisely such a wind, as we learn from the Sailing Directions for the 
Mediterranean, that prevails in that part of the Archipelago during the 
summer months. According to Pliny it begins in August and blows 
for forty days. With such a wind now, says Mr. Smith, the ship could 
work up from Myra to Cnidus; because until she reached that point, 
she had the advantage of a weather shore, under the lee of which she 
would have smooth water, and as formerly mentioned, a westerly cur- 
rent; but it would be slowly and with difficulty. pods refers evi- 
dently to this laborious progress, and not, as our English version would 
suggest, to the fact of their having advanced barely so far. — Avidor. 
Cnidus was a peninsula of Caria stretching out into the Aegean, be- 
tween Rhodes on the south and Cos on the north. To have gone farther 
north would have been not only entirely out of their way, but against 
such a wind, impossible, since the westerly current which had favored 
them till now, terminates here, and the coast also takes a different di- 
rection. It only remained for them, therefore, either to put into that 
harbor and wait for a fair wind, or to run towards Crete. — x sooseait 


' See the proofs of this statement in Wetstein on the passage. 
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Tog — — avsuov, as the wind did not suffer us, lit. unto tt, i.e. to ap- 
proach Cnidus, to take shelter in the harbor there, which would have 
been their first preference. They adopted, therefore, the only other 
alternative which was left tothem. sgoceac does not occur in the clas- 
sics. gos cannot well mean further, as some allege, since they would 
have had no desire to continue their voyage in that direction, even if the 
weather had permitted it. — tzenlevoapey —— Salpwvnr, we satled 
under Crete towards Salmone,a promontory which forms the eastern 
extremity of that island. It retains still the same name. An inspec- 
tion of the map will show that their course hither from Cnidus must 
have been nearly south. Having turned that promontory, they could 
find a north-west wind as much opposed to them in navigating to the 
westward as it had been between Myra and Cnidus; but on the other 
hand, they would have for a time a similar advantage: the south side 
of Crete is a weather-shore, and with a north-west wind they would 
advance along the coast, until they reached that part of it which turns 
decidedly towards the north. Here they would be obliged to seek a 
harbor and wait until the wind changed. The course of movement in- 
dicated by Luke tallies exactly with these conditions. — produ — avrns, 
and with difficulty coasting by tt, viz. Crete, not Salmone, since the for- 
mer though not so near, is the principal word. Besides, Salmone was 
not so much an extended shore as a single point, and at all events did 
not extend so far as the place where they stopped. — ey — Amevac, 
unio a certain place called Fair Havens. No ancient writer mentions 
this harbor, but no one doubts that it is identical with the place known 
still uuder the same name on the south of Crete, a few miles to the west 
of Cape Matala. The plural refers to the fact perhaps that it fur- 
nished two or more good places for anchorage. Nautical authorities 
tell us that this is the furthest point to which an ancient ship could 
have attained with north-westerly winds, because here the land turns 
suddenly to the north. — @ acaia. Here éyyvg governs @ as an 
adverb. 1, was, incorporates the notice with the history without ex- 
cluding the present ; see 17: 21, 23. Kuhn. § 256. 4. a. Lasaea is other- 
wise unknown. AncientCrete abounded in cities, every vestige of which, 
_in many instances, has been swept away. 

V. 9. ixavov yoovou we are to reckon from the commencement of 
the voyage. On leaving Palestine they expected to have reached Italy 
before the arrival of the stormy season, and would have accomplished 
their object, had it not been for unforeseen delays. — dvt0g — rov 
whoos, the voyage, its further prosecution, being 10, at this advanced 
_geason of the year, unsafe. moog is a later Greek form for zdov. 

_ Win. § 8 2. b; St. § 22. ere dia — nagedndvOevus, because even 
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the fast was now past. xai hes here an explicative force = that 
ts, to wit, and adds this clause to the one immediately preceding, 
in order to fix more precisely the limits of the 737 which occurs there. 
See Win. § 57. 2. c. 299 #notetav denotes the fast xex soyzs, 
which the Jews observed on the great day of expiation, which fell on 
the 10th of the month Tisri, about the time of the autumnal equinox. 
See Lev. 16:29. 28:27. Jahn’s Archaeol. § 857. Philo also says that 
no prudent man thought of putting to sea after this season of the year. 
The Greeks and Romans considered the period of safe navigation as 
_ closing in October, and re-commencing about the middle of March. 
Luke’s familiarity with the Jewish designations of time rendered it en- 
tirely natural for him to describe the progress of the year in this man- 
ner. It was not on account of the storms merely that ancient mariners 
dreaded so much a voyage in winter, but because the rains prevailed 
then, and the clouds obscured the sun and stars on which they were e0 
dependent for the direction of their course. See on v. 20. — sagyver, ex- 
horted them, viz. to remain here and not continue the voyage. That 
this was his object although not stated in so many words, may be in- 
ferred from the argument which he employs ; see also v. 21. 

V. 10. Benge, perceive, have reason to think ; a judgment which he 
bad formed in view of what they had already experienced, as well as 
the probabilities of the case, looking at the future. The revelation which 
he afterwards received respecting their fate, he announces in very dif- 
ferent terms, see v. 22, 28. He may be understood here as declaring 
his own personal conviction that if they now ventured to sea again, 
the ship would certainly be wrecked, and that among so many 
some of them at least would lose their lives. — ozs — — cov ndovs. 
There is a union here of two different modes of expression. The sen- 
tence begins as if uéAlec o move was to follow, but on reaching that 
verb the construction changes to the infinitive with its object as if ore 
had not preceded. See Win. § 45. R. 2. Such variations are so 
common even in the best writers that they are hardly to be reckon- 
ed as anacoluthic — psra —— Cyuiac, with injury and much loss. 
This sense of the first noun, though uncommon, appears to be justi- 
fied by Pind. P. 1. 140, and, as Bengel suggests, refers more particv- 
larly to the ship and its appurtenances. The second noun extends the 
affirmation to their lives as well as the ship; since we do not speak of 
life in such a case as being injured but as destroyed or lost. ‘This ds- 
tinction obviates the objection that the words when rendered as 
above are tautological. Kuinoel thinks that v8gr¢ may denote the 
violence of the storm, or of the sea which they weuld have to en- 
counter. He cites seov Gufgeor vBgic, tmbrium injuriae, Joseph. Antt. 
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3.5. But the term in this passage has no such limiting adjanct as it 
has there. Meyer understands it of the presumption, raskness, whieh 
they would evince in committing themselves again to the deep. If 
we assume that meaning here, we are to retain it naturally in v. 21 ; 
and it would be there a term of reproach which we should not expect 
the apostle te employ in such an address. 

V. 11. éxazorzagyys Luke interchanges with éxasortagyocs as in 
v. 6. In some manuscripts a uniform termination prevails. Both 
forms are current in classical Greek.— eq xvfegvizy, the steereman, 
whose authority in ancient ships corresponded very nearly to that of 
captain in our vessele.— zp vavxdzoq, the owner, to whom the ship 
belonged. Among the ancients the proprietor instead of chartering 
his vessel to another, frequently went himself in her and received as 
his share of the profit the money paid for carrying merchandise and 
passengers — trois — — Asyopevorg changes the object of the verb from 
that of a person to a thing; comp. 26: 20. 

V. 12. dvevOerov, not well situated, inconvenient. The harbor de- 
served its name undoubtedly, (see v. 5) for many purposes, but in the 
jadgment of those to whose opinion it was most natural that the cente- 
rion should defer, it was not considered a desirable place for wintering. 
The question was not whether they should attempt to proceed to Italy 
during the present season, but whether they should remain here in 
preference to seeking some other harbor where they might hope to be 
more secure. In this choice of evils, the advice of Paul was that 
they should remain here; and the event justified his discernment. — 
oi wletous, the majority. Their situation had become eo critical that a 
general consultation was held as to what should be done. — xax- 
eiGer, also from there, as previously from other places, v. 4: 6.— aig 
Woinxea, unto Phoenix, a town and harbor in the south of Crete, a 
little to the west (see v. 13) of Fair Havens. The palm-trees in that 
region are supposed to have given occasion to the name. Forbiger 
(Handb. v. 3. p. 1038) thinks that this place is the modern Anopolis, 
near Aradena. Still other places on the south of Crete as Lutro, 
Sphakia, Franco Castello, have been supposed to be the ancient 
Phoenix. They are not far from each other. Mr. Smith decides in 
favor of Lutro. I do not find that the direction in which Luke says 
that the harbor opened, is urged as offering any difficulty in regard to 
the identification with any one of these places. — Biezovsa —— 
yaeor, looking towards Lips and Choros, the points from which the 
winds so called blew, viz. the south-west and north-west. So most 
critics understand the expression. The intermediate point between 
those winds is west; so that the harbor would have faced in that di. 
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rection, while the opposite shores receded from each other towards the 
south and north. Mr. Smith, as stated above, is of the opinion that 
the Phoenix of Luke is the present Lutro. That harbor, however, 
opens to the east. Toreconcile Luke’s statement with this circum- 
stance, he understands xaza ipa — Xogov to mean according to 
the direction in which those winds blew, and not as is generally supposed 
whence they blew. “Now this is exactly the description of Lutro, 
which looks or is open to the east; but having an island in front 
which shelters it, it has two entrances, one looking to the north-east 
which is xeza i;Ba, and the other to the south-east, xara Xegos.” 
But it is hardly safe for the sake of such a coincidence to depart 
from a usage of the language so well established as that on which the 
common interpretation rests. No violence, it is true, would be done 
to the preposition by understanding it as he proposes; but such a sense 
in connection with nouns like those which accompany it here, needs to 
be proved by surer examples. The expression xara xia xai avepos, 
which he adduces from Herod. 4. 110 is not parallel; for avenog does 
not belong to the class of proper names or nouns equivalent to proper 
names such as the Greeks were accustomed to employ in geographi- 
cal designations. The passage from Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine 
is equally inconclusive. To translate xaz’ evooy there before the east 
wind, is to assume the point in dispute. The context presents no 
reason why that expression should not be understood in conformity 
with the ordinary sense of such phrases, viz. towards the point whence 
Eurus blows, not whither. 


The storm ; tt rages for many days, and all hope of safety is destroyed. 
Vs. 13—20. 


V. 18. vnonvevcastos 8@ Norov, Now when a south wind blew mod- 
erately. After passing Cape Matala, the extreme southern point of 
Crete! and only four or five miles to the west of Fair Havens, the 
coast turns suddenly ‘to the north; and hence for the rest of the way 
up to Phoenix, a south-wind was as favorable a one as they could de- 
sire. — dogavres — xexgaryxévat, thinking to have gained their purpose, 
regarding it as already secured. It was somewhat less than forty 
miles from Fair Havens to Phoenix. With a southern breeze, there- 
fore, they could expect to reach their destination in a few hours. — 
Apavres sc. tayayxveas, having weighed.—accov—K ontry, they coasted 








‘ See Forbiger, Handb. v. 3. p. 1033. It retains still the ancient name. 
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by Crete, lit. nearer sc. than usual, i. e. quite near. This clause as we 
see from the next verse, describes their progress immediately after 
leaving their anchorage at Fair Havens. It applies, therefore, to the 
first few miles of their course. During this distance, as has been sug- 
gested already, the coast continues to stretch towards the west; and it 
was not until they had turned Cape Matala that they would have the 
full benefit of the southern breeze which had sprung up. With such 
a wind they would be able just to weather that point, provided they 
kept near to the shore. We have, therefore, a perfectly natural expla- 
nation of their proceeding in the manner that Luke has stated. 

V. 14. Mer’—ov modv, After not long, shortly. The tempest, 
therefore, came upon them before they had advanced far from their 
recent anchorage. They were still much nearer to that place than 
they were to Phoenix. It is important to observe this because it 
shows what course the ship took in going from Crete to Claude ; — 
SBale——tvporxos, a typhonic wind struck against tt, i. e. the 
ship. Some critics, as even Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, refer avene 
to Keyr7v. But how can we understand it in that way, when it said 
in the next verse that they yielded to the force of the wind and were 
driven by it towards Claude, which is south-west from Fair Havens ? 
It is impossible to admit that view, unless we suppose that in the course 
of a few moments it blew from precisely opposite quarters. The opinion 
of others appears to be more correct that the writer’s mind at avzj¢ was 
upon the ship, and that he uses that form of the pronoun because the 
mental antecedent was save which actually occurs in v. 41, though 
rioioy is Luke’s ordinary word for that idea. Comp. Win. § 65. 7. 
Bais may be taken as intransitive, (Raph. Annott. 2. p. 197) or as 
others prefer, may imply after it éavroy; see Butt. § 1380. N.2. cx 
goxog describes the wind with referenee to the whirling of the 
clouds occasioned by the meeting of opposite currents of the air. 
Pliny (Lib. 2. e. 48) in speaking of sudden blasts says that they cause 
a vortex which is called “typhoon;” and Aulus Gellius (Lib. 19. ¢ 
1) mentions certain figures or appearances of the clouds in violent 
tempests, which it was customary to call “typhoons.” This term is 
intended to give us an idea of the fury of the gale; and its name, evgo, 
xvdwy as the word should most probably be written, denotes the point 
from which it came, i. e. Huroagutlo as in the Vulg., a north-east wind. 
This reading occurs in AB, which are two of the oldest manuscripte, 
and in some other authorities. It is approved by Grotius, Mill- 
Bentley, De Wette and others. Lachmann inserts it in his edition of 
the text. The internal evidence favors that form of the word. A 
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storm from that quarter accounts most perfectly for the ship’s move- 
ments and the measures employed to control them, which are mentioned 
or intimated in the sequel of the narrative. The other principal 
readings are evgoxdvday, compounded of evgog and xAvdos, Eurus fluc- 
tus excitans, or as De Wette thinks more correct, fluctus Euro excita- 
tus; and svguxdvdey from evevs and xAvdw», broad wave. It appears, 
therefore, that the gentle southern breeze with which they started, 
changed suddenly to a vivlent northern or north-eastern wind. Such 
a sudden change is a very common occurrence in those seas. An 
English naval officer in his Remarks on the Archipelago says: “ It is 
always safe to anchor under the lee of an island with a northern wind, 
as it dies away gradually ; but it would be extremely dangerous with 
southerly winds, as they almost invariably shift to a violent northerly 
wind.” 

V. 15. cuvugnacdévros, being seized, caught by the wind. avzog- 
Galpeiv, to look in the face, withstand. It is said that the ancients 
often painted an eye on each side of the ptow of their ships. It might 
not be easy to determine whether the personification implied in this 
mode of speaking, arose from that practice, or whether the practice 
arose from the personification. éaidovtes, giving up to the wind sc. 
so mioioy as most prefer, on account of what precedes, or éavrovy 
in anticipation of the next verb. See Raph. Annott. 2. p. 197. — 
épepopeOa, we were borne, not hither and thither, but at the mercy of 
the wind, the direction of which we know from the next verse. 

V. 16. Nyotov — Kiavdny, running under a certain small island 
called Claude. This island Ptolemy calls Claudos. It bears now the 
name of Gozzo. As the gale commenced blowing soon after the depart- 
ure from Fair Havens, the ship in order to reach Claude, must have 
been driven to the south-east. Their course, had they been near 
Phoenix at the commencement of the storm, would have been due 
south. The effect which the wind produced, shows what the direction 
of the wind was; it must have been from the north or north-east, 
which agrees, as we have seen, with the probable import of the name 
which Luke has employed to designate the wind. In the nautical 
language of the ancients as in that of the moderns, fo run appears to 
have meant to sail before the wind. Comp. 16: 11. vzo in the par- 
ticiple according to the view suggested on v. 4, would signify that they 
passed Claude so aa to have the wind between them and that island, 
that is, since the direction of the wind has been already determined, 
they went to the south-east of it instead of the north. That they 
approached near to the island at the same time, may be concluded 
from the next words. Others infer their vicinity to the island from 
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the preposition, which they take to be, =» under the coast ; but as in the 
other case they suppose that this was the southern coast from the 
direction in which such a wind must have driven the ship. — polis — 
— 7H oxagns, we were able with difficulty to secure the boat. Those 
expert in maritime affairs say that the boat of a large vessel cannot be 
taken on board while the vessel is scudding before a strong gale, with- 
out extreme danger. Hence it is probable, that when on the southern 
side of Claude, they were sheltered somewhat against the storm, and 
were able to arrest the progress of the ship sufficiently to enable them 
to accomplish this object. Yet the sea even here was still apparently 
so tempestuous as to render this a difficult operation. It may have 
added to the difficulty that the boat having been towed more than 
twenty miles through a raging sea, could hardly fail to have been filled 
with water. They had omitted this precaution at the outset because 
the weather, was mild, and they had expected to be at sea but a few 
hours. It will be observed that Luke has not stated why they found 
it so difficult to secure the boat. We are left to conjecture the rea- 
sons. 

V.17. BonPeas téyonvro, they used helps, i.e. ropes, chains and 
the like, for the purpose specified in the next clause. So the expres- 
sion is understood by most scholars. De Wette thinka that Bon@ecss 
may denote helping expedients in general, of which vmoCwsvvrres 20 
nloiov, undergirding the ship, was one. It cannot well mean the ser- 
vices of the passengers as some maintain; for the limiting term which 
that sense of the expression would require, is wanting. Falconer in 
his Marine Dictionary describes the mode of undergirding ships as 
practised in modern navigation, in the following terms: “To frap a 
ship (cetntrer un vaisseau) is to pass four or five turns of a large cable- 
laid rope round the hull or frame ofa ship, to support her in a great 
storm, or otherwise, when it is apprehended that she is not strong enough 
to resist the violent efforts of the sea. This expedient, however, is 
rarely put in practice.” In ancient times it was very common to resort 
to this process. The larger ships on their more extended voyages 
carried with them vzofaara or ropes for undergirding, so as to be 
prepared for any emergency which might require them. The Attic 
arsenals kept a supply of them always on hand for public use. This 
mode of strengthening a ship at sea, although not adopted so often as 
it was anciently, is not unknown in the experience of modern naviga- 
tors. In 1815, Mr. Henry Hartley, was employed to pilot the Russian 
fleet from England to the Baltic. One of the ships under his escort, 
the Jupiter, was frapped round the middle by three or four turns of a 
stream-cable. Sir George Back on his return from his Arctic voyage 
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in 1887, was forced in consequence of the shattered and leaking con- 
dition of his ship, to undergird her.!| The Albion, a British frigate, 
in 1846, encountered a hurricane on her voyage from India, and was 
under the necessity of frapping her hull together, to prevent her from 
sinking. To these more recent instances many others of an earlier 
date might be added.2_ The common representation in regard to the 
ancient mode of applying the hypozomata to a ship, makes it differ- 
ent from the modern usage. Boeckh’s view is the one followed in most 
of the recent works. According to his investigation, the ropes instead 
of being passed under the bottom, and fastened on deck, “ran ina 
horigontal direction around the ship from the stern to the prow. They 
ran round the vessel in several circles, and at certain distances from 
ene another. The length of these tormenta as they are called in Latin, 
varied accordingly as they ran around the higher or lower part of the 
ship, the latter being naturally shorter than the former. Their num- 
ber varied according to the size of the ship.”3 | Mr. Smith in his Dis- 
sertation on the Ships of the Ancients, controverts the foregoing 
opinion, as being founded on a misapprehension of the passages in the 
ancient writers, which have been supposed to prove it. He maintains 
that the cables instead of being applied lengthways, were drawn 
around the middle at right angles to the ship and parallel to it4 The 
other mode, he says, “must have been as impracticable as it would 
have been unavailing for the purpose of strengthening the ship.” 
Luke states a fact simply in relation to this matter; he does not 
describe the mode. The question, therefore, is one of archaeological 
interest merely ; it does not affect the writer’s accuracy. — x7 —— 
éxréaonat, lest they should be stranded upon the Syrtis, lit. fall out, i. e. 
from the sea or deep water upon the land or rocks: comp. vs. 26, 29, 
80. Syrtie Major is here meant which was on the coast of Africa, 
south-west from Crete. This gulf was an object of great dread to 


-_—~——. 





' See Mr. Smith’s work, pp. 65, 66. 

* Many scholars suppose that Horace alludes to this practice in Od. I. 14. 6:— 
Sine funibus vix durare carinae Possint imperiosius Aequor. The writer was once 
explaining this passage according to that view. to a college-class, when one of the 
members who had been at sea, stated that he himself had assisted in such es 
operation on board a vessel approaching our own coast. 

? This is quoted from the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 880, 
Eng. ed. The account rests on Boeckh’s authority. The writer of the article 
Navis in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, fol- 
lows the same authority. See Band V. 8. 463. 

« The mode of executing this manoeuvre as I am informed, is to sink the ropes 
over the prow, and then draw them towards the middle of the ship fastening the 
ends on deck. 
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mariners en aegount of its dangerous shoals. The other Syrtis was 
too far to the weat, to have been the one to which they would have 
felt exposed in their present situation. — yalacarrag <0 cxevos, hav- 
tng lowered the gear. The latter term is indefinite and may be applied 
to almost any of the ship’s appurtenances, as sails, masts, anchors and 
the like. Many have supposed it to refer here to the mast, or if there 
were more than one in this case, to the principal mast; but it would 
seem to put that supposition out of the questian, that aecording to all 
probability the masts of the larger sailing ships among the ancients 
were not movable, like those of the smaller vessels, but were fixed in 
their position and would require to be cut away ; a mode of removal 
which the aceompaaying participle shows could not have been adopted 


in the present instance. See Juv. 12.59. The surprising opinion of © 


some that oxsuos is the anchor, contradicts the very next words which 


follow. Of the other applications of the word, the only one which the 


circumstances of the ship at this juncture naturally suggest, is that it 
refers to the sail. It is not certain how we are to take the article here. 


It leads us to think moet directly perhaps of the large square sail,.. 
which was attached to the principal mast. The ancients had vessels . 


with one, two and three masts. so would then point out that sail 


by way of eminence. The presumption is that if the ship carried | 
other sails as cannot well be doubted, they had taken them down before - 
this; and now having lowered the only one which they had continued ° 
to use, they let the vessel “scud under bare poles.” This is the gen- - 
eral view of the meaning. It would follow from this, that the wind | 
must have changed its direction before they were wrecked on Melite; . 


for some thirteen days elapsed before that event, during which the 


storm continued to rage; and within that time, had they been con- - 


stantly driven before a north-east wind, they must have realized their 


fear of being stranded on the African coast. If, on the contrary, we - 
assume that the storm blew during all this time from the same point, . 
we must suppose that they adopted some precaution against that dane - 


ger, which Luke does not mention, although he may imply it. The 


only such precaution according to the opinion of nautical men, which . 
they could have adopted in their circumstances, was to turn the head . 
of the vessel as far towards the north-west as the direction of the wind : 


would allow, and at the same time keep as much sail spread, as they 
eould carry in so severe a gale. For this purpose, they would need 
the principal sail; and the sail lowered is most Jikely to have been the 


wwe 


sail above it, i. e. the top-sail or supparum as the Romans termed it. . 


By the adoption of these means they would avoid the shore on which 


they were so fearful of being cast, and drift in the direction of the : 
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idland on which they were finally wrecked. £0 according to this sup- 
position would refer to the sail as definite in the conceptions of the 
writer, or as presumptively well known to the reader. — oveme égéporro, 
thus, i. e. with the ship undergirded, and with the main-sail lowered ; 
or it may be, with the top-sail lowered and the storm-sail set, they were 
borne on, at the mercy of the elements. Here closes the account of 
the first fearful day. 

V. 18. 2q éSyg. The night brought to them no relief. The return 
of day disclosed to them new dangers. It was evident that the ship 
must be lightened, or founder at sea. Their next step, therefore, was 
to try the effect of that measure. — éxBodne éxntovyto, lit. they made a 
casting out, of what the expression does not define; perhaps of the 
supernumerary spars and other rigging, and some of the heavier 
articles of merchandise with which the ship ‘was laden. The wheat 
which appears to have constituted the bulk of the cargo, they reserved 
till the last; see v. 38. 

V. 19. 2G roizy. The third day arrives and the storm has not 
abated. They are obliged to lighten the ship still more. This renewed 
necessity appears to indicate that the ship was in a leaking condition, 
and that the danger from this source was becoming more and more 
imminent. — avroyergss — edpiwaper, we cast out with our own hands 
the furniture of the ship, such as tables, beds, chests and the like. 
oxeviy is variously explained. Meyer, De Wette, and others attach 
to it the sense given above. Some understand it of the masts, yards, 
sails and other equipments of the ship, similar to these. If we adopt 
this interpretation, we must limit it so as to make it consistent with vs. 
18, 29, 44. Some again, as Wetstein, Kuinoel, Winer, suppose it to 
denote the baggage of the passengers. Aofov must then be taken a8 
the genitive of the container == on board the ship. 

V. 20. ure 32, etc. The absence of the sun and stars increased 
their danger, since it deprived them of their only means of observation. 
The Greeks and Romans, in the most improved state of navigation 
among them, were reluctant to venture out to sea beyond the sight of 
land. During the day they kept the high lands or shore or some 
island in view, to directx them; and at night depended for the same 
purpose on the position, the rising and setting of different stars. — 
risiovay nusoas, several days. These include probably the three days 
which have been mentioned, but how many of the eleven days which 
followed before the final disaster, is uncertain. We do not know how 
long the interval was between Paul’s address and that event. — Aorzor. 

for the future, thenceforth. They relinquish now their last hope of 
escape; destruction seemed to be inevitable. In their condition they 
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must have felt that their only resource was to run the vessel ashore. 
But the state of the weather rendered it impossible for them to distin- 
guish in what direction the shore lay; and thus they were unable to 
make the only further effort for their preservation, which was left to 
them. In judging of the dangers which menaced them, we must tuke into 
account the state of the vessel, as well as the violence of the storm. 


In their despair the Apostle cheers them with the hope of deliverance. 
Vs. 21—26. 


V. 21. woldne aotrias, much abstinence as to time and degree, i. e. 
both long continued and severe, but not entire; see on v. 83. This 
was not owing to their want of provisions, see v. 36, but was the effect 
in part at least, of their fears and dejection of mind, see vs. 22,36; and 
in part also, of the difficulty of preparing food under such circum- 
stances; and of the constant requisition made upon them for labor. — 
de: ev, etc. The apostle recalls to mind their former mistake in dis- 
regarding his advice, in order to show his claim to their confidence 
with reference to the present communication. ‘The é¢ which ey 
required, does not follow. — xepdjo0:s — — Cypiav, and to have escaped, 
lit. gained this injury and loss. ucrari was used in the same man- 
ner. The phrase involves a just conception: an imminent danger 
avoided is so much gained. 

V. 22. alay rov mhoiov, except of the ship. This limitation qualifies 
not the entire clause which precedes, but only awoBody ovdepia sores, 
which we are to repeat before the words here. ovo» would have 
marked the connection more precisely. See Win. § 69. 7. 

V. 23. Whether the angel appeared to the apostle in a vision, or a 
dream, the mode of statement does not enable us to decide. — vuxsi 
cav7y, this night just passed, or that which was passing. Most think it 
probable that he did not communicate the revelation to them until the 
retarn of day. — ov eit, whose Tam, to whom I belong as his property ; 
in other words, whose servant he is. —  xai Aargevw, whom also I 
worship, to whom I offer religious service and homage. This verb, in 
the New Testament, refers to external acts of worship, not, except by 
implication, to a religious life in general. 

V. 24. Kaicags——2agactnvas. See 23:11. To remind the 
apostle of this still unfulfilled purpose of God, was the same thing as to 
assure him that he would escape the present danger. — xeyaguctat — 
— <oov, God has given to thee all those who satl with thee. They should 
be preserved for his sake. No one supposes tlie declaration here to 
affirm less than this. Many think that it implies also that Paul had 
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‘ prayed for the safety of those in the chip with him; and that he re- 
- eeives now thé assurance that his prayer in their behalf had prevailed. 
. Such is the view of Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, De Wette, and others. 
Bengel remarke here: Facilius multi mali cum paucis piis setvantur, 
. quam unus pius cum multis reis perit. Navi huic similis mundus. 
V. 25. sisted ydp, ete. It is evident from v. 32 that the apostle 
had acquired a strong ascendancy over the minds of the passengers m 
the ship, if not of the others. He could very properly, therefore, urge 
his own confidence in God as a reason why they should dismiss their 
fears, so far at least as concerned the preservation of their lives. 
V. 26. ety vije09.8i twa, upon come island. More than this was not 
revealed to him; see v. 89. —~ exmeceiv, be cast away. See the remark 
-onv. 17. 


The diseovery of land; and the frustrated attempt of the mariners to de- 
sert the ship. Vs, 27—32. 


V. 27. seccupecxardexaen 0§, the fovrteenth night since their de- 
parture from Fair Havens. — dreqepomevmr— 4 dpia, as we were 
borne through sc. the waters (see v. 5) tn the Hadriatée. It has been 
. said that the modern Malta lies too far south to be embraced in the sea 
8o designated. But the statement is erroneous. In its restricted sense, 
the Hadriatic was the sea between Italy and Greece; but ina wider 
_ gense it comprehended aleo the Jonian Sea around Sicily, near which 
was Melite.1 The later writers gave the name to the entire sea as far 
. south as Africa? — vnevdovs — — zoione, the mariners suspected that 
. some land was approaching them. “Luke uses here the graphic lan- 
guage of seamen to whom the ship is the principal object, whilst the 
land rises and sinks, nears and recedes.” He does not state on what 
ground they suspected their vicinity to the land. It was no doubt the 
noise of the breakers. This is usually the first notice of their danget 
‘which mariners have in coming upon e coast in a dark night. This 
. dircumstance furnishes reason for believing that the traditionary scene 
_ of the shipwreck, is the actual one. It is impossible to enter St. Paul's 
Bay from the east without passing near the point of Koura ; and while 
the land there, as navigators inform us, is too low te be seen in a stormy 
night, the breakers can be heard at a considerable distance, and in 8 
north-easterly gale are so violent as to form on charts the distinctive 
feature of that head-land. 

' Sce Forbiger, Handb. B.2. s.19. Note 36. Win. Realw. B.1. s. 23. 


Bi See Biscoe’s History of the Acts, confirmed from other Anthors, etc. p. 251. 
- ed. 1840. 
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V.28. Board d2 dtacryoastes, etc.” There was but a short distance, 
it will be observed, between the two soundings ; and the rate of decrease 
in the depth of the water is such as would not be found to exist on 
every coast. It is said that a vessel approaching Malta from the same 
direction, finds the same soundings, at the present day. — Sgyuse, i fathom, 
(from o ogeye, to stretch,) onpaive: ry” Extactw TOY yELQOIY OLY TH Ala- 
te sov otySovs. Etym. Magn. 

V. 29. aig rgayeig romous, upon rough (rocky) places. Their ap- 
prehension arose not from what they saw but from what they bad rea- 
son to fear in a dark night, on an unknown coast. — é agvusxe — — 
séocagas. The ancient vessels did not carry, in general, so large an- 
chors as those which we employ; and hence they had often a greater 
number. Athanaeus mentions a ship which had eight iron anchors. 
Paul’s ship, as we see from the next verse, had other anchors, besides 
those which were dropped from the stern. The object of anchoring in 
that way was to arrest the progress of the ship more speedily. No time 
was to be lost, as they knew not that they might not founder the next 
moment upon the shoals where the breakers were dashing. The an- 
cient ships were so constructed that they could anchor by the prow or 
the stern, as circumstances might require. Another advantage of the 
course here taken, was that the head of the vessel was turned towards 
the land, which was their best position for running her ashore. That 
purpose they had no doubt already formed. — yvyorto — yevtoO au, 
they desired that tt might be day. In the darkness of the night they could 
not tell the full extent of the dangers which surrounded them. They 
must have longed for returning day on that account. Inthe mean time 
it must have been difficult to preserve a vessel which had been so 
long tempest-tossed from sinking. Their only chance of escape was 
to strand the ship, as soon as the light enabled them to select a place 
which admitted of it. It is evident that every moment’s delay must 
have been one of fearful suspense as well as peril tothem. The re- 
mark is full of significance. 

V. 30. su» 8¢ vavt0» —— Paiaccay. This ungenerous attempt 
of the seamen to escape, confirms the remark before made that the ship 
was probably in so shattered a state, as to render it uncertain whether 
they could outride the storm until morning. They may have had an- 
other motive for the act. The shore might prove to be one on which 
they could not drive the vessel with any hope of safety; and they may 
have deemed it more prudent to trust themselves to the boat, than to 
remain and await the issue of that uncertainty. — ayavgas Eexzeivers, 
to carry out anchors, not cast them out, as in the English version. 
Favored by the darkness and under color of the pretext assumed, they 
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would have accomplished apparently their object, had not Pan!’s watch- 
fal eye penetrated the design. 

V. 81. elxey — —orgatiwrats. He addresses himself to the centu- 
rion and the soldiers, because the officers of the ship were themselves 
implicated in the plot, or, in consequence of the general desertion, bad 
no longer any power to enforce their orders. — ovroi vpeiy. The sol- 
diers were destitute of the skill which the management of the ship re- 
qaired. It could not be brought succeasfally to land without the help 
of the mariners. This remark of Paal proves that the plan to abandon 
the veszel was not confined to a portion of the crew, but was a gene- 
ral one. 

V. $2. ésseceiv to fall off, i.e. from the side of the ship, to which 
it had been made fast, v. 16. 


Paul renews his assurance that their lives would be saved. They partake 
of their first regular meal since the commencement of the storm, and 
agasn lighten the ship. Vs. 33—38. 


V. 83. &yor— yiveaden, now until it should be day, i.e. in the in- 
: terval between the midnight mentioned v. 27 and the subsequent morn- 
ing. — moocdoxortes, waiting for the cessation of the storm. corres 
. Seazeleire, ye continue fasting, where the adjective supplies the place 
- of a participle. Win.§ 46. pendév ngocdaBoperor, having taken nothing, 
_ adequate to their proper nourishment, no regular food, during all this 
time ; see v.21. “Appian speaks of an army which, for twenty days 
together, had neither food nor sleep; by which he must mean that they 
, geither made full meals nor slept whole nights together. The same 
interpretation must be given to this phrase.” Doddridge. 
V. 34. rovro unayzet, for this (viz. that they should partake of food) 
48 important for your preservation. On mod¢ with this sense, see Win. 
§51.4.f. They would have to submit to much fatigue and labor before 
they reached the shore, and needed, therefore, to recruit their strength. 
— ovderos — — meceitor. This was a proverbial expression, employed 
to convey an assurance of entire safety. See 1 Kings 1: 62. Luke 
21: 18. 
V. 35. dezov, bread. This word, by » Hebraistic usage, often signt- 
i fies food in the New Testament ; but xAacas, which follows, appears to 
exclude that sense here. Yet the present meal had no doubt its other 
. accompaniments; the bread only being mentioned because that, st- 
-cording to the Hebrew custom, was broken and distributed among the 
. guests after the giving of thanks. The apostle performed, on this occa- 
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sion, the usual office of the head of a Hebrew family. Oishausen ex- 
presses the fanciful opinion, as it seems to me, that the Christians 
among them regarded this act as commemorative of the Lord’s Supper, 
though the others did not understand Paul’s design. The language 
employed here, it is true, more frequently describes that ordinance, but 
it is used also of an ordinary meal; see Luke 24: 35. 

V. 36. xaé avroi, also themselves as well as he. They followed his 
example. ° 

V. 37. at macat wuyat, all the souls together. This has been termed 
an adverbial use of mag == 70 nav, ta navra. See also 19:7, where 
the words have the sameorder. It is usual to put the adjective with this 
force after the noun. See Vig. ed. Herm. p.135. Kin. Ausf. Gr. § 489. 
Siaxociee —— é&. The ship must have been one of the larger size to 
have contained so many persons. See the remarks on v.6. 

V. 38. éxovgilov 20 loiov. Luke states the fact merely, but gives 
no explanation. The object may have been to diminish the depth of 
water which the ship drew, so as to enable them to approach nearer to 
the shore before striking. It has been conjectured also that the vessel 
may have been leaking so fast, that the measure was necessary in order 
to keep her from sinking. — zo» cizo», the wheat or grain, corn, since 
the term has frequently that wider sense. If we adopt the view which 
was suggested on v. 18, we are to understand here that they threw into 
the sea the grain which constituted the cargo (Win. § 17.1. c), or the 
bulk of the cargo which the ship carried. The fact that the ship be- 
longed to Alexandria is presumptive proof, that she was loaded with 
grain, since that was the principal commodity exported from Egypt to 
Italy. The explicit notice here that they lightened the ship by throwing 
the grain into the sea, harmonizes with that presumption and tends to 
confirm it. Some have thought that cizoy may denote the ship’s pro- 
visions; but these would have consisted of various different articles, 
and would not naturally be described by so specific a term as this. The 
connection, which has been said to favor the opinion last stated, agrees 
equally well withthe other. Having their hopes revived by the spec- 
tacle of Paul’s undisturbed serenity, and by his animating address, and 
being re-invigorated after so long a fast by the food of which they had 
partaken, they were now in a condition both of mind and body to ad- 
dress themselves to the labors which their safety required. This view, 
therefore, places their lightening of the ship in a perfectly natural con- 
nection with the circumstances related just before. In addition to this, 
as Hemsen urges,! their remaining stock of provisions, after so pro- 
tfacted a voyage, must have been already so reduced that it could have 





é 1 Der Apostel Paulus, Sein Leben, Wirken und Schriften, e. 583. 
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had but little or no effect on the ship, whether they were thrown away 
or retained. 


The Shipwreck ; those on board escape to the shore by swimming, or on 
Fragments of the vessel. Vs. 39—44. 


V. 89. zxy yy ete., they recognized not the land, within view. The 
day haddawned and they could now distinguish it. It has appeared 
to some surprising that none of those on board should have known a 
place with which those, at least who were accustomed to the sea, might 
be expected to have been so well acquainted. The answer is, that 
the scene of the shipwreck was remote from the principal harbor, and 
as those who have been on the spot testify, distinguished by no marked 
. feature which would render it known even to a native if he came un- 
expectedly upon it. — xdAmov — deyadoy, they perceived a certain tnlet, 
creek, having a shore, i.e. in a seaman’s sense of that expression, & 
shore in which they could run the ship with a hope of saving their 
lives. The remark implies that the coast generally was unsafe for such 
an attempt. The present conformation of the coast on that side of Malta, 
confirms Luke’s accuracy in this particular. The shore there presents 
an unbroken chain of rocks interrupted by a beach at only two points. 

V. 40. xai — — Oaddaccay, and having entirely cut away the anchors 
they abandoned them unto the sea. On this force of ege, comp. v. 20. 
It has been referred to the position of the anchors as being around the 
ship ; but they had all been dropped from the stern and could not well 
have got scattered so as to be on different sides of the vessel. The 
English translators in their inaccurate version of this clause followed 
the Vulgate. — dua — nndadioor, at the same time unfastening the bands 
of the rudders. Ancient vessels had sometimes one but more com- 
monly two rudders. They were attached to the stern, one on each 
quarter, distinguished as the right and the left rudder. In the larger 
ships the extremities of the helms were joined by a pole which was 
moved by one man and kept the rudders always parallel. See Dict. 
of Gr. and Rom. Antt. p. 458. When a vessel was anchored like 
the one in this case, by the stern, it would be necessary to lift the rudders 
out of the water and to secure them by bands. These bands it would 
be necessary to unfasten when the ship was again got under way. — 
énnoavtes — — ti mreovoy sc. avea, having hoisted the fore-sail to the 
wind. agtuwy has been taken by different writers as the name of 
almost every sail which a vessel carries, e. g. main-sail, top-sail, jib, ete. 
We have no ancient definition of the term which throws any certai 
light upon its meaning. The nautical.argument is said to be in favoryof 
the fore-sail, i. e. the sail attached to the mast nearestto the prow ; or 
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if there was but one mast, fixed to a spar or yard near the prow. 
See Smith, p. 558. With that sail raised, it is said, that a vessel situ- 
ated like this would move towards the shore with more precision and 
velocity than with any other. 

V. 41. meginecorreg —— dtPalaccoy falling upon a place having 
fwo seas. This has been supposed by many commentators to have 
been a concealed shoal or sand-bank, formed by the action of two op- 
posite currents. In the course of time such a bank, as is frequently 
the case at the mouth of rivers or near the shore, may have been 
worn away,! so that the absence of any such obstruction there at the 
present time, decides nothing against that supposition. It has also 
been understood to have been a tongue of land or promontory, against 
the shores of which the sea beat strongly from opposite quarters. It 
is not stated that any projection exists there now, to which Luke's 
description, if explained in that manner, would apply. Mr. Smith is 
of the opinion that romog d:Padacouy may refer to the channel, not 
more than a hundred yards in breadth, which separates the small 
island Salmone from Malta; and which might very properly be called 
a place where “two seas meet,” on account of the communication 
which it forms between the sea in the interior of the bay and the sea 
outside. He would place the scene of the shipwreck near that chan- 
nel, and according to the representation on his map, a little to the 
north of the place to which tradition has generally assigned it. There 
is still a creek here which may have been the one towards which they 
directed the ship, and which must have had formerly a sandy beach, al- 
though it has now been wasted away by the action of the sea. The 
final shock ensues next. 1 péy mgoiga etc., the prow sticking fast re- 
mained immovable, but the stern was broken by the violence of the waves. 
“This is a remarkable circumstance, which but for the peculiar 
nature of the bottom of St. Paul’s Bay, it would be difficult to account 
for. The rocks of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles of 
sand and clay, which when acted upon by the currents, or surfuce 
agitation, form a deposit of tenacious clay ; but in still water, where 
these causes do not act, mud is formed; but it is only in the crexks 
where are no currents, and at such a depth as to be unvlis- 
turbed by the waves, that the mud occurs. A ship, therefore, impe'led 
by the force of a gale into a creek with a bottom such as has been 
described, would strike a bottom of mud into which the forepart would 
fix itself and be held fast, whilst the stern was exposed to the force of 
the waves.” See Smith’s Monograph, p. 103. 
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‘For examples ef this, see Lyell’s Principles of Geolegy, p. 285 sq., 8th ed. 
1850. 
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V. 42. cox 37 orgarioray, etc. Now a plan was formed on the part of 
the soldiers to put to death, etc. Most critics allow that iva with a finite 
mood in cases like this serves merely to circumecribe the infinitive. 
Win. § 45.9; St. § 162. 3.2. Of the rigor with which those were 
liable to be punished who were charged with the custody of prisoners, 
if the latter escaped from them in any way, we have proof in 12:19. 
16: 27. 

V. 43. It will be recollected that according to the Roman custom 
each of the prisoners was chained to a particular eoldier who was his 
keeper. The centurion bad the general oversight of all the soldiers 
and the prisoners, — éxaAvoev — Bovdnparos. Thus it happened again 
that Paul’s companions were indebted for the preservation of their 
lives to their connection with him. — éxédevoe. It is most natural to 
suppose that he gave this direction to those only under his command. 
auvrovy which precedes suggests also that limitation. savzag in the 
last clause of the next verse comprehends both passengers and crew. 
— anogoiwaszas, reciprocal. — érévae, should go forth, not from the 
ship which is the force of eo in the participle just before, bat from 
the sea upon the land. ; 

V. 44. zovg Aowrovs is the subject of étevos. — ent caviow, upon 
boards, such probably as were in use about the ship, but not parts of 
it, which would confound this clause with the next. — éat tivor — 
shoiov, upon some of the pieces from the ship which they themselves 
tore away or which the surge had broken off. Most critics distinguish 
the two expressions in this way. Kuinoel renders caviows, tables. A 
few understand that term of the permanent parts of the vessel, and 
zivwy of such things as seats, barrels and the like which were floating 
away from the wreck. These last they are likely to have lost or 
thrown into the sea before this. 


Their abode during the winter at Mekte. Ch. 28: 1—10. 


V. 1. éxéyswoas, they ascertained, by intercourse probably with the 
inhabitants; see on 27: 39.— Medizy 4 vioos. That this was the 
modern Malta, cannot well be doubted. An island with the same 
name, now Meleda, lies up the Hadriatic on the coast of Dalmatia, 
which some have maintained to have been the one where Paul was 
wrecked. Bryant defended that opinion. It is advocated still in Val- 
py’s notes on the New Testament. The argument for that opinion 
founded on the name Hadriatic, has been already refuted in the 
remarks on 27: 27. It has also been alleged for it that no poisonous 
serpents are found at present on Malta. The more populous and culti- 
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vated state of the island accounts for their disappearance. Naturalists 
inform us that the extinction of such reptiles follows in the natural 
train of events as the aboriginal forests of a country are cleared up, or 
as the soil is otherwise brought under cultivation. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a@ surface of equal extent in so artificial a state as that of 
Malta at the present day.! The positive reasons for the common 
belief are that the traditional evidence sustains it; that Malta lies in 
the track of a vessel driven by a north-east wind; that the reputed 
locality of the wreck agrees with Luke’s account; that the Alexandri- 
an ship in which they reémbarked would very naturally winter there 
but not at Meleda; and that the subsequent course ef the voyage to 
Puteoli is that which a vessel would pursue in going from Malta, but not 
from the other place. 

V. 2. of de BévBagor. The inhabitants are so called with reference - 
to their language which was not that either of the Greeks or Romans. 
They belonged to the Phoenician race and spoke a Semitic dialect, 
most probably the Punic, i. e. the Phoenician as spoken by the people 
of Carthage. See Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, § 2. 2. The 
Greeks and Romans occupied the island at different times as con- 
querors but never introduced to any great extent their speech or 
manners.— dia tov verov—woyos. This remark disproves the 
assumption of some critics that it was Scirocco wind, i. e. from the 
south-east, which Paul’s ship encountered. That wind does not con- 
tinue to blow more than two or three days, and is hot and sultry even 
as late as the month of November. 

V. & gra, a viper, which appears to have been thrown into the 
fire with the twigs which Paul had collected. & 279 Deouns, from the 
heat, the effect of it. A: few good manuscripts read azo, a more 
exact preposition for that sense. This is the common view, to which 
De Wette: also adheres. This may also mean from the heat, the 
place of it, as rendered by Winer (§ 51. 5. b.), ake and some others. 
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1 Mr. Smith te: illustrated this point fully, p. 110 sq. See shee the article 
Melita in Pauly’s Real-Eneyclopnedie, written by Forbiger. 

* It has been frequently asserted that the ancient Punic is the basis of the lan- 
guace spoken by the native Maltese of the present day. That opinion is incor- 
rect. Multa at the time of the Saracen irruption, was overrun by Arabs, from 
whom the common people of the island derive their origin. The dialect spoken 
by them is a corrupt Arabic, agrecing essentially with that of the Moors, but inter 
mixed to a greater extent with words from the Italian, Spanish, and other Euro- 
pean languages. To Gesenius belongs the merit of having first investigated 
thoroughly this dialect in his Versuch iiber die maltesische Sprache, etc, Leipzig. 
1810. He has given the results of that investigation in his Article on Arabten in 
Brsch aad Gruber’s Encyclopaedic. 
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éx is kept nearer in this way to its ordinary force. — éelGovaa, coming 

Sorth, with a spring probably, according to the habit of that reptile. 
The horned viper has been known to leap three or four feet, in order 
to reach his victim. — xaOyjwe, fastened ttself, in the sense of the mid- 
dle. This reflexive use of the active occurs only here, which accounts 
for x20 waro as read in some copies. 

V. 4. xoeudpevor —avrov, hanging from his hand, to which it 
clung by the mouth. Luke does not say expressly that Paul was bit- 
ten; but the nature of the reptile—the leap —the clinging to his 
hand —leave us to infer that with almost entire certainty. Those 
who stood near and witnessed the occurrence, supposed evidently that 
such was the fact. That he should have escaped being bitten under 
such circumstances would have been hardly less miraculous than that 
the ordinary effect of the poison should have been counteracted. We 
seem to be justified according to either view, in regarding his preser- 
vation as a fulfilment of the promise of Christ in Mark 16: 17, 18. 
On the form of the participle, see Kihn. § 179, 5. — qoveve — ovrog. 
They perceived from hia chain perhaps or some other indication, that 
Paul was a prisoner. The attack of the viper proved to them that he 
must have committed some atrocious crime. goveve points not to a 
specific offence, but to the class of offenders to which they supposed he 
might belong. — Civ ovx siacer, suffered not to live. They consider his 
doom as sealed. Vengeance in their view had already smitten its 
victim. 

V. 5. énadev—xaxor. This statement agrees either with the sup- 
position that he had not been bitten, or that the poison had produced 
no effect upon him. 

V. 6. riunzoactas lit. to burn, to be tn flamed, which is attended with 
heat. — xarazinzrery — vexgov. Sudden collapse and death ensue often 
from the bite of serpents. ovdev aromoy, nothing bad, injurious; in a 
moral sense, Luke 23: 41. pezaPaddopevor may take after it cy» yrodpenp 
or omit it. — Seo —efvat. Bengel: Aut latro, inquiunt, aut deus; sic 
modo tauri, modo lapides, 14: 13, 19. Datur tertium; homo Det. 

V. 7. tm neweqp — TToniig, the chief of the island, by name Publius. 
Melite was first conquered by the Romans during the Punic wars, and 
in the time of Cicero (4 Ver. c. 18.) was annexed to the praetorship 
of Sicily. The praetor of that island would naturally have a legate 
or deputy at this place. The title 2gazog under which he is men- 
tioned here has been justly cited by apologetic writers (Tholuck, 
Ebrard, Krabbe, Lardner, Paley), as a striking proof of Luke’s accu- 
racy. No other ancient writer happens to have given his official 
designation ; but a coin has been discovered in Malta, inscribed to a 
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certain Prudens on which he bears exactly the title — 2gcdiros Meds- 
saicow — which Luke has employed in this passage. It is impossible 
to believe that Publius or any other single individual would be called 
the first man in the island, except by way of official eminence. It 
will be observed that the father of Publius was still living, and during 
his life-time he would naturally have taken precedence of the son, had 
the distinetion in this case been one which belonged to the family. 

V. 8. xvgesoig. The plural has been supposed to describe the fever 
with reference to its recurrent attacks or paroxysms. This is one of 
those expressions in Luke’s writings which have been supposed to 
indicate his professional training as a physieian. See also 13: 28. 
13: 13; and especially the comparison in his gospel 22: 44. It is 
correet to attach to them that significancy. No other writer of the 
New Testament exhibits this sort of technical precision in speaking of | 
diseases. 

V. 10. 06 xai, who also, on their part, i.e. while they came and 
received such benefit. — roddaic tipaic, with many honors, courtesies. 
They were entertained with a generous hospitality and distinguished 
by marks of special regard and kindness. Some render the word 
rewards or presents ; but the next clause appears to limit their recep- 
tion of such favors to the time of their departare and to the relief also 
of their necessary wants. It is certain that they did not, even then, 
accept the gifts which were proffered to them as a reward for their — 
services ; for that would have been at variance with the command of — 
Christ in Matt. 10: 8. 


Prosecution of the journey to Rome. Vs. 11—16. 


V.11. The three months are the time that they remained on the 
island. They were probably the months of November, December and 
January. The season may have admitted of their putting to sea earlier 
than usual — é» wioig. Luke does not state why this vessel had win- 
tered here. It is a circumstance which shows the consistency of the © 
narrative. The storm which occasioned the wreck of Paul’s vessel, had 
delayed this one so long that it was necessary on reaching Melite to sus- 
pend the voyage until spring. — nagaonum Arooxovpors, with the sign 
Dioscuri, or distinguished by its having images of Castor and Pollux 
painted or carved on the prow, from which images the vessel was | 
named. This use of figure-heads, on ancient ships, was very common. . 
See Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antt. p. 518. Castor and Pollux -were 
the favorite gods of seamen, the winds and waves being supposed to be | 
specially subject to their control. Comp. Horat. Od. 1.38.2. saga- - 
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onug may be a noun or an adjective. The former appears to have 
been most common in this application. The other construction is com- 
mon as regards the dative, and is preferred by De Wette. 

V. 12. Sugaxovcag. This place, the capital of Sicily, on the east- 
ern coast of that island, was about eighty miles north from Melite. 
The detention here may have been occasioned by business. 

V. 18. maguelfovtes, having come around or about. The sense of 
the preposition it is impossible to determine with certainty. One sup- 
position is that it refers to their frequent alteration of the ship’s course ; 
in other words, to their tacking, because the wind was unfavorable. 
Another is, that they were compelled by that cause to follow closely the 
sinuosities of the coast, to proceed circuitously. De Wette says, which 
is much less probable, that they may have gone around Sicily, or the 
southern extremity of Italy. — ei¢ ‘Pryor, Rhegium, now Reggio, 
was an Italian seaport, opposite to the north-eastern point of Sicily. 
Here they remained a day, when the wind, which had been adverse 
since their leaving Syracuse, became fair, and they resumed the voyage. 
— énsysvouevov, having arisen on them. The dative of the person 
often follows i in this sense; see Herod. 8. 13. — devrepaiot, on the 
second day ; comp. John 11: 39. This adverbial use of the ordinals 
is classical. — ei¢ Ilotiodovg. Puteoli, now Puzzeolo, was eight miles 
north-west from Neapolis, the modern Naples. It derived this name 
from putet, being famous for the baths which abounded there. Its ear- 
lier Greek name was Sixcsagyece. It was the principal port south of 
Rome. Nearly all the Alexandrian and a great part of the Spanish 
trade with Italy, was brought hither. The seventy-seventh Letter of 
Seneca gives a lively description of the interest which the arrival 
of the corn-ships from Egypt was accustomed to excite among the in- 
habitants of that town. The voyage from Rhegium to Puteoli, which 
the Dioscuri accomplished in less than two days, was about 180 miles. 
The passage, therefore, was a rapid one; but as examples of the an- 
cient rate of sailing show, not unprecedented. The course was nearly 
due north, and they were favored with a south wind. 

V. 14. én’ ‘avrois, with them. Win. § 52. c. — nuzgag extra, comp. 
22: 6. 21: 4. They had an oportunity to spend a sabbath with them. 
The centurion granted this delay, not improbably, in order to gratify 
the wishes of Paul. — xa: ovrmg, etc. and so, after the interval so 
spent == and then, we went (not came) unto Rome. The verb has both 
senses. The incidents in v.15 occur on the way thither. It is un- 
necessary to regard the remark as proleptic. 

V.15 ‘Two companies of the Christians at Rome went forth to meet 
the apostle ; but separately and at different times. Hence the advanced 
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party reached Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, before Paul ap- 
peared ; the later party met him at Tres Tabernae, which was thirty 
miles from Rome. Both places were on the Via Appia, which Paul 
would take at Capua. See Horat. Sat. 1. 3. 

V.16. cp orgaronedagyy , to the commander of the camp, the prae- 
torian camp, where the emperor’s body-guard was quartered; see Phil. 
1: 18. Nearly all critics at present, as Olshausen, Anger, De Wette, 
Meyer, Wieseler, and others, suppose this officer, i.e. the praefectus 
praetorio, to be meant here. The prisoners who were sent to Rome 
from the provinces, were committed to his custody. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the article. —The command of the praetorian 
guard was divided between two praefects, except during a part of Ne- 
ro’s reign, when Burrus acted as sole praefectus praetorio. He held 
the office as late as the. beginning of the year 62 A. D., which was not 
far from the time of Paul’s arrival at Rome. Wieseler finds the expla- 
nation of zq in this fact, and at the same time as an argument for the 
correctness of the chronology, which assigns the apostle’s arrival to that 
or the preceding year. This view is very possibly the correct one. It 
would furnish a striking coincidence between Luke’s narrative and the 
history of the times. Yet in speaking of the praefect the writer may 
have meant the one who acted in this particular case, he who took 
into his charge the prisoners whom the centurion transferred to him, 
whether he was sole praefect or head colleague with him. De Wette 
assents to Meyer in this explanation of the article. The expression, as 
so understood, does not affirm that there was but one praefect or deny 
it. — peverv xad? savtoy, to dwell by himself, instead of being con- 
fined with the other prisoners. This was a favor which the Roman laws 
often granted to those who were not suspected of any very serious of- 
fence. The centurion who had already acted so friendly a part towards 
the apostle, may have procured for him this indulgence, or it may have 
been owing to the terms in which Festus stated the accusation against 
him. — ov» ozeatioty, with the soldicr who guarded him, and to whom 
he was fastened by a chain. Different soldiers relieved each other in 
the performance of this office. Hence, as Paul states in Phil. 1:13, 
he became, in the course of time, personally known to a great number 
of the praetorian soldiers, and through them to their comrades. The 
notoriety which he thus acquired, served to make his character as a 
prisoner for the sake of the gospel, more widely known, and thus to aid 
him in his efforts to extend the knowledge of Christ. To this result he 
refers in Phil. 2: 12 seq. 


1 Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters u. 8. w., p..86. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DR. DE WETTE:' 


By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 


We shall not undertake to furnish in the following article, a com- 
‘plete account of the life and writings of this distinguished theologian 
. and commentator. It will rather be our object to give some notices of his 
personal and social character, so far as his friends have provided the 
materials. Entertaining, as we do, on many subjects in biblical criti- 
cism, radically different views from those propounded by this eminent 
writer, it is refreshing to know how estimable and honored he was in 
_ all his relations as a man and a citizen, with what singular attraction 
he drew friends and students around him, how earnest, childlike and 
simple his manners were, how comprehensive in his views and unflag- 
ging in his studies, how happily he blended culture and a pure taste 
with talent and knowledge, and how, especially towards the close of life, 
his thoughts and hopes seemed to gather around Him, without whom 
there is no salvation, the Rock of Ages, the only Life and Light of man. 
Before proceeding to our task, a few preliminary observations may not 
be unimportant. 

German writers, bothin Philosophy and Theology, have been arranged 
into various classes, the right, the centre, the left, the extreme right, the 
extreme left, etc. But there are important points where they coincide. In 
some essential respects they are formed in one mould. Various influences 
have been at work for many years, which have affected them all alike, the 
naturalist and the supernaturalist,the young Hegelian and the evangelical 
scholar. Now in judging of individual character, it is essential to bring in- 
to account those influences which al] have shared incommon. Otherwise, 
we shall form unjust judgments. Instead of exercising candor and an 
. enlightened discrimination, we shall condemn men en masse, and thus 
violate some of the plainest j principles of Christian morality. Often it 
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a Lacke, zur freandschaftlichen I Erinnerang an D. De Weite, § Studien u. Kriti- 
ken, drittes Heft. 1850. 

2. Rede bei der Beerdigung des Herrn Dr. De Wette, gehalten den 19. Jani 1849, 
von Dr. K. R. Hagenbach. 

3. W. M.L. De Wette, und die Bedeutung seiner Theologie fir unsere Zeit, von 
Dr. Daniel Schenkel, Pfarrer am Miinster, Schaffhansen. 1849. 

4. Wilhelm Martin Leberecht De Wette. Eine akademische Gedachtnitzrede, von 
Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Leipzig, 1850. 
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is the system which is in fault, not the man; it is the institution which 
we should denounce, not the individual. The root of the difficulty may 
be in the national temperament, in causes which have been in opera- 
tion for centuries, and of which particular writers are in a great meas- 
ure the innocent and unconscious exponents. By overlooking such 
obvious considerations, many persons are accustomed to pronounce 
harsh and sweeping judgments, which only serve to create and perpet- 
uate melancholy prejudices. We will advert to some of the more 
obvious of these causes. 

First. Among the influences which have given a general likeness 
to German writers, is that which we may trace to the union of the 
church with the State. If the government and the leading eccle- 
siastical authorities happen to be rationalist, as for example, has been 
the case in the Grand Duchy of Weimar, then the pulpits and the 
schools would be brought under the same destructive influence. Strong 
temptations would be held out to the abandonment of the old creeds 
and to the profession of rationalist opinions. If the higher powers 
were evangelical, as in Prussia, motives would be brought into action 
which would lead to the hypocritical profession of evangelical views ; 
an unsuccessful applicant for office might charge his failure to his frank 
avowal of opinions that were considered unsound. Besides, the system 
strikes at the root of all ecclesiastical discipline. By tolerating avowed 
deists and pantheists as teachers in the church and professors of theolo- 
gy, all the interests of piety and truth would be compromised. The 
young theologian sees that the widest departures from the confessions 
and from biblical truth is no hindrance to preferment. 

Second. The despotic character of many of the governments in Ger 
many, has been one of the most fruitful sources of theological and 
philosophical error. In some respects, the Prussian government has 
been as arbitrary as that of Russia or Austria. These paternal govern- 
ments have acted on one vast system of regulations, of minute and 
vexatious interference. The political, social, religious and private life 
is harassed by an all-pervading espionage. A business partnership 
cannot be formed, an inn cannot be kept, a marriage cannot be consum- 
mated, without its being made a subject for government inspection. 
The poor man has a supervisor over him from the cradle to the grave. 
All must attend the school, all must be confirmed, baptized, and buried 
under the formalities of a special code. In short, in certain great de- 
partments of thought and action, freedom has existed only in name. 
But the mind is free and must have scope. In the provinces of ab- 


stract, scientific, historical, theological truth, the Germans have had the 
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“largest hberty.” Once escaped from government domination, they 
have run wild over the regions of “ the absolute.” The individual, who, 
in practical life, is obedient, obsequious and timid, in speculation is bold 
asa lion. In politics he is on forbidden ground ; in antiquities, he has 
free range; the divine right of kings may not be questioned; divine 
inspiration may be denied and scouted; the vice-gerent of God must be 
honored ; God himself may be resolved into an abstraction. In short, 
in proportion to the absence of freedom in seme spheres of action, is the 
reckless abuse of it in others. 

Third. The influence of Leibnitz, Kant, and their followers has con- 
tributed to give to the race of German scholars a thoroughly subjective 
character. In whatever respects the different schools of theologians 
and philosophers may differ, all, or nearly all, agree in dwelling upon 
truth in its subjective relations. Neither mind or matter is considered 
practically, in its bearings on man’s happiness and well being. A his- 
tory is not a detail of actual life, but the evolution of a principle, or the 
creation of a tendency, or the development of a myth, with only a germ 
of objective truth. A miracle, stripped of its adventitious costume, is 
a great event in the struggle of some heroic spirit, or a sudden bound 
which humanity makes im its everlasting progress. Facts, objective 
truth, are of little account, unless they can be adduced as links in a 
theory, or be shown to have roots in the mind. The German cannot 
rest upon them as ultimate grounds. All history is uncertain, all expe- 
rience is vacillating, unless the alleged phenomena can be made to accord 
er symbolize with what is fitting and ratural in the view of the inves- 
tigator. This intense subjectiveness makes German literature and theol- 
ogy one-sided and so far unphilogophical. German writers have never 

had an adequate understanding and perception of the treasures of thought 
which exist in the English language. The very works, which of all oth 
ers, were needed in German edueation, have been unknown or depre- 
ciated. The great masters of thought inthe English language have been 
set down as practical, shallow, empirical. The illustrious names that 
will shine forever in our firmament, Barter, Howe, Bates, Butler, Ed- 
wards, are hardly worth enumerating in a German catalogue, or are 
placed on a level with some fifth-rate, paltry, Teutonic writer.! Noone 
has read the history of the various branches of theology in German 
writers, without bemg struck with the meagreness of the English Kst. 
. Such men as Neander mourned over the want of the practical in the 
German character and theology, yet hia favorite English authors were 
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' One of the greatest living German theologians had never heard of Edwards 
- onthe Will! 
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those who most resembled the German. It is to be feared that he did 
not use his great name and influence in effecting that revolution which 
German literature and modes of thinking so urgently need. Much of 
the ill effects of De Wette’s views might have been prevented, if he had 
made himself at home in the practical, wholesome, objective and yet 
profound writers in English literature. 

Fourth, The dead orthodoxy which prevailed in the German 
churches so extensively in the latter part of the eighteenth and in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, was fitted to damp all generous 
aspiration, to destroy all influences favorable to a vital, orthodox piety. 
Nothing could have been more artfully adapted to disgust ingenuows 
young men with creeds and confessions. The professed defenders of 
biblical truth betrayed a frigid indifference. The church service was 
gone through with as an empty formality, in some instances as a prelude 
to a theatrical performance. Rationalism, bad as it was, was preferable 
to this twicc-dead orthodoxy. It had learning, zeal, honesty, which or- 
thodoxy often had not. At the door of this cold, stiff Lutheranism, is to 
be laid much of the evil of the rationalism of later times, and of the vul- 
gar infidelity of the present day. The staid, precise, passionless form- 
alists of the eighteenth century failed of course to commend vital Chris- 
tianity to the people. The various forms of rationalism to which they 
gave birth, were powerless of good, where they were not positive- 
ly pernicious. The consequences are, the socialism, the low democ- 
racy, the godless Hegelianism, the infinite confusion of Germany as it 
now is. Which was most in fault, the sapless orthodoxy, or the icy ra- 
tionalism, it would be hard to decide. At all events, the various phases 
which rationalism has assumed, and the various partial reactions from it, 
have revealed the sad effects of the dead forms which oppressed the 
country of the Reformation fifty years ago. No party has wholly 
escaped from its contaminating touch. Individuals of evangelical views 
and of eminent piety have not been able to keep themselves wholly clear 
from the contagion. 

De Wette, while exposed, in common with his countrymen, to these 
general influences, was subjected to peculiar dangers. He was educated 
at the great intellectual centres, where the luminaries of German litera- 
ture shed their brightest light. But Weimar and Jena and Heidelberg, 
at the beginning of this century, had little of the spirit of Luther and 
Melaachthon. The gods that they worshipped were earth-born. Wei- 
mar showed how easy it may be to unite the highest intellectual pleas- 
ures with the lowest moral aims. Even Herder, with all his excellences 
and his world-wide knowledge, was not, in some respects, a teacher such 
as the highly endowed and susceptible De Wette needed. And what 
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could be expected at Jena from the easy indifference of Griesbach and 
the impious naturalism of Paulus? De Wette’s expulsion from Berlin, 
on grounds apparently so slight, was net fitted to conciliate his feelings 
towards the reigning orthodoxy of the Prussian court, or abate the ra- 
tionalistic tendencies of his mind. Injustice so palpable could not but 
leave an unfavorable impress on his character. A continued residence 
at Berlin, in the midst of the favorable influences by which he was 
there surrounded, might have given a more conservative character to 
his biblical investigations. In Switzerland, thongh he came to regard 
it as a permanent and pleasant home, be must have had, in’a measure, 
the feelings of an exile; he was looked up to as a master by admiring 
pupils; he was far away from the genial and modifying influences of 
his equals in age and knowledge, and his superiors in correctness of 
views. In Berlin, he might have reached earlier those practical 
and objective conceptions ef divine truth which seemed to shine out 
in his last days. But we are anticipating our narrative. 


Wilhelm Martin Leberecht De Wette was born at Ulla near Weimar, 
Jan. 12, 1780. He was the eldest son of the clergyman of that place, 
Johann Augustin De Wette and of Margaretha Dorothea Christiane 
Schneider. He passed his childhood in his native village, and the 
impressions there made upon him may have laid the foundation for 
his pure, childlike feelings, for his susceptibility to the beauties of 
nature and for the decided inclination for the culture of gardens and 
flowers, which animated and refreshed him through life. Of his 
school days at Buttstaédt, his friend, Peucer of Weimar, thus writes : 
“ He dwelt with an old, worthy artisan, Wilke, living on the hill so- 
called. I resided with my parents at the pot-market. We sat to- 
gether in the school (the rector was the clergyman in Lehnstadt, who 
died some years ago, the assistant was Schneider), and carried on 
our studies in common for the most part; hence in the evening, I 
often visited my friend at the aged Wilke’s and labored with him. I 
remember how we busied ourselves with our books and hefts at a side- 
table, while Wilke was toiling in the same room, near an evening lamp 
which commonly stood in a glass globe filled with water that it might 
throw a clearer light on the place where the stitch was to be made. 
In June, 1796, we left Buttstédt and were examined in Weimar by 
the director, Bottiger, and took the two lowest places in Prima, I 
the last but one, De Wette the last. So we made our way, always to- 
gether, through the whole Prima till 1799, when De Wette went to 
Jena, and Ito Gottingen. In those three years at Weimar, an acquaint- 
ance and close intimacy were formed with the like minded friends, 
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Hase, now in Paris, Zinserling, who died as a professor at Warsaw, 
and Schmidt, government counsellor at Weimar.” 

Weimar at this time was in its most flourishing state. It was illu 
minated by stars of the first magnitude in the German literary heav- 
ens, Herder, Goethe, Wieland and Schiller. Among De Wette’s 
teachers was Bottiger, afterwards the Dresden archzologist. He alao 
heard and saw Herder as ephorus of the gymnasium, and also in the 
pulpit, and received from this great man ineffaceable impressions. In 
1844, De Wette thus wrote: “I have yet a vivid recollection how 
with youthfal reverence I looked up to Herder’s form, alike venerable 
and pleasant, listened to his well-sounding voice and pathetic words, 
when he opened the public examination of the gymnasium; how I 
heard with a beating heart his decision on the theme that had been 
handed in; how, in the examination of the alumni at his house, I 
translated before him, tremblingly, out of Horace, and how, when 
encouraged by the warm interest which he took in what had been read 
and translated, and by the manner in which by his observations and 
questions he penetrated into the spirit of the favorite poet, I forgot my 
fear and myself. Every one of his words spoken there yet cleaves to 
my soul. I see him still standing in the pulpit with his hands cross- 
ing each other, and hear him expounding in a manner peculiar to him- 
self, monotonous, yet grave, pleasant, impressive, — the Lord’s Prayer, 
which he so explained that, at one and the same time, he profoundly un- 
folded and clearly exhibited its sense.” The influence of Herder on 
De Wette was rather of an exciting and preparatory than of a per- 
manent nature, for before De Wette had begun his career as a theo- 
logian and author, Herder had closed his eyes. 

De Wette parsued his theological studies at the University of Jena. 
Among the theological teachers were Gabler, Paulus and Griesbach, 
the great critic and New Testament editor. De Wette, in his “ Theo- 
dore,” probably refers to Griesbach as “ an old, very learned and clear- 
thinking man, who in his exegesis laid before his hearers a multitude of 
opinions and views, and gave the reasons pro and con, without himself 
definitely deciding for the one or another.” To this mild, venerable, un- 
decided teacher, De Wette was specially indebted. The free method 
and acuteness of Dr. Paulus also made a strong impression upon him. 
He now shared with Paulus and Eichhorn in their fundamental ra- 
tionalistic view in regard to miracles. But still there was an important 
difference. They believed that miracles were common occurrences 
and to be explained as ordinary events. But De Wette, in opposition 
to this naturalistic view, regarded miracles as myths, as the offspring 
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of a poetic spirit, but having at the foundation an objective reality. 
He was thus led to employ himself not only with the criticism of the 
text, but with the facts narrated and with the authorship of the differ- 
ent portions of the Bible. The Roman Catholic, Richard Simon, who 
flourished in the latter half of the seventeenth century, attacked in 
his “ Literal History of the Old Testament,” the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, agreeing with the Jewish philosopher, Spinoza. 
Among the German theologians of the eighteenth century who car- 
ried out these skeptical views of Simon, the name of Semler was con- 
spicuous. While professing the highest regard for science and true 
criticism, Semler was far from being free from arbitrary judgments 
and subjective opinion.!_ Many persons were soon afloat on a wild sea 
of what was named biblical criticism. Under these influences, which 
furnish an explanation of much in his character and writings, De 
Wette commenced his career as an author. In his first treatise he 
sought to show that Deuteronomy was not written by Moses but by a 
later author.2 This was merely preparatory to a greater and more 
comprehensive work on the Pentateuch in general. The hopes of the 
youthful author were saddenly cast down by the news that a treatise 
on the subject and of similar contents was about to appear from the 
pen of Vater of Halle. This was a severe trial to a young man, 
without pecuniary means, and who had just been married. At this june- 
ture Griesbach showed himself a true friend. He advised De Wette 
to reédit and enlarge his work. He accordingly included the books 
of Chronicles in his researches. The first volume of his “ Contribu- 
tions to an Introductien to the Old Testament” was published at Halle 
in 1806. Griesbach introduced his young friend to the world in a 
characteristic preface of a semi-apologetic character, in which he 
avoided committing himself to the views propounded by De Wette. 
The second volume followed in 1807, under the title, “ Criticism of the 
Israelitish History.” Accerding to the author’s view, there exists in 
the history a poetry, and this poetry of history is often more wonderfal 
and poetic than poetry itself. The entire history of the Pentateuch 
was transformed into a magnificent theocratic epos of the Israelites, 

‘See the curious developments in Semler’s autobiography. 

* This was his inaugural dissertation, Jena, 1805, reprinted in his Opuscula, 
Berlin, 1833. 

3 De Wette was married at Jena, in April, 1805, to Eberhardine Boye, of Bai- 
reuth. She died in less thana year. In 1809,he wasagain married tothe widow 
Henrictte Beck of Heidelberg, who died in Oct., 1825. There were two children 
of this marriage, a son, an eminent physician in Basil, and a daughter, who also 
resides in Basil. De Wette was married the third time, in 1833, to the widow 


Sophie Von Mai, of Berne, who survives him. His domestic relations were of 
the happicst kind. 
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proceeding from the national inspiration of a later period, which with 
free fancy transformed its ideal models into a mythic antiquity in order, 
with these hereic forms, to comfort itself in times of oppression. 
The Pentateuch thus becomes what the Homeric Poems became in 
the hands of F. A. Wolf, a clear, beautiful mirror in which are re- 
flected the entire poetry of the people, their peculiar religion, philoso- 
phy and patriotism. 

The critical inquiries which De Wette began at Jena, he prosecuted 
to the end of his life. He subjected to a sharp, critical process all the 
books of the Old Testament. His investigations embraced, also, the 
more difficult problems of the New Testament, the origination of the 
gospels, their relation to each other, etc. He did not merely consider 
what others had written, but formed independent judgments of his own. 
The entire results of his investigations, he embodied in his “ Introdue- 
tions to the Old and New Testaments.” 

The sixth edition of the Introduction to the Old Testament was pub- 
lished in 1845, and the fifth of that to the New, in 1848. These 
Introductions have great and acknowledged merits. A large amount 
of material is condensed into a small space. The whole disposition of 
the topics reveals the impress of a master. The arguments for and 
against a position are skilfully stated. The literature is fresh, and so 
far as Germany furnishes the material, is brought up to the time of 
publication. Still, with all the advantages which these Manuals pos- 
sess, in a scientific and. aesthetical point of view, we regard them, 
éspecially the Introduction to the Old Testament, as beset with radical 
difficulties. The method in which the Pentateuch is dislocated is at 
war with the dictates of sound judgment and the principles of science, 
as well as with the common ideas of inspiration. Let the reader just 
think of disarranging the beautiful narrative respecting Joseph, and 
assigning parts of it to one period and parts to another, — e. g. Gen. 
39: 1—5 and 21—23 to one document, and 39: 6—20 to another, all 
in order to make out a theory! And then if come passages prove 
refractory, a very easy resort is had to interpolation. For the pur- 
pose of explaining what is a real difficulty in the Pentateuch — the 
intermingled use of the words Hlohtm and Jehovah, recourse is had to 
an hypothesis which is encompassed with absurdities. The diversity, 
not to say conteariety, of the critics on the Pentateuch in relation te this 
matter — Tuch, Stahelin, De Wette, Ewald — is enough to condemn 
the entire procedure. It is an arbitrary assumption from beginning to 
end, of what the critic knows little about. It is a case where common 
sense and an unperverted judgment are worth more than the acutest 
criticism or the most extensive learning. The.same remarks are 
applicable to De Wette’s positions on many other portions of the Bible, 
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Some of the views which he early and confidently maintained, have 
been shown, even in the opinion of rationalists, to be incorrect. E. g. 
the credibility of the Chronicles has been firmly established by Movers 
against the objections of De Wette. The 2zgwroyv wevdog of the author 
was his belief or want of belief on the subject of inspiration and 
miracles. With his wavering or skeptical views on these subjects, 
there is no firm footing. If the declarations of our Lord and his 
inspired apostles in regard to the Old Testament are not to be taken 
as one element in our estimate of the inspiration of Moses and the 
prophets, then an authoritative revelation appears to us to be im- 
possible. 

The university of Jena was then enjoying a high degree of pros- 
perity. Among its teachers were Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Fries. 
De Wette soon attached himself with special zeal to Fries,! though 
he listened with admiration to Schelling’s Lectures on Academical 
Studies. 

In 1807, De Wette went to Heidelberg as professor extraordinarius 
of philosophy. In 1809, he became professor ordinarius of theology. 
From the year 1802, this university, through the labors of the immor 
tal Charles Frederic, had been raised to new life. About contempo- 
rary with De Wette were Daub, Marheinecke, Bockh and Creuzer. 
During this period De Wette prepared his Commentary on the 
Psalms ; it was published in 1811. New editions appeared in 1823, 
1829 and 1836. The translation was published in 1809. In the 
Introduction, he handles the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, the parallel- 
ism of the members, etc. with a clearness, a taste and judgment, which 


1 On the one hand, Fries sought to perfect Kant’s critical method, arid, on the 
other, to give a greater philosophical precision to Jacobi’s doctrine of Feeling and 
Faith. He called his system, “Philosophical Anthropology,” since he made 
all further philosophical knowledge dependent on man's self-knowledge. He dis- 
tinguished three grades of erkentniss ; we know (wissen) the phenomena of our 
subjective thinking; this is the realm of philosophy. We believe (g/auben), that 
there are appearances — erscheinungen — out of the mind, that all is not a mere 
subjective creation. We have a feeling, a presentiment, (ahnen) that there is a 
reality, a substance behind these appearances; here Fries places all that pertains 
to God, the existence of the soul and immortality. De Wette had mach conver- 
sation with Fries, first at Jena, then at Heidelberg, and to him he essentially owed 
his transition from the dry Kantian Rationalism to the method which may be 
most simply named the ideal-believing. After listening to this system, De Wette 
says, that he gathered up, as by magic, bis previously scattered knowledge and 
convictions into a well-ordered and beautiful whole. The philosophy of Fries 
secmed to commend itself in this, that it preserved the formal, logical] reflection of 
Kant, without sharing in the metaphysical insipidity, yea emptiness of the con- 
tents of that philosophy. 
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have been universally recognized. In the Commentary, he took pains 
to explain the contents of the Psalms from an historical point of view, 
and from the Hebrew manner of thinking, without pressing single 
words too far or doing violence to them. In the later editions, he mod- 
ified or retracted some of his earlier judgments, giving greater promi- 
nence, e. g. to the Messianic idea. 

+ He now performed another great service, not only for the German 
people, but for all biblical students, viz. the translation of the Bible 
into German. From the time that Luther gave his immortal work to 
the world, many had undertaken to tread in his footsteps, but gener- 
ally without success. A principal fault of most modern translators 
arose from the notion that they could make the sense clearer by cir- 
eumlocution or paraphrase. Thus originated the diluted modern 
translations, disfiguring the sense of the Scriptures. De Wette had 

no sympathy with this false taste. On the contrary, he labored to give, 
wherever it was possible, a literal translation, one exactly conformed to 
the original; this purpose was admirably accomplished. Luther's 

Bible is not thrown into the back ground by De Wette’s labors; they 
rather complete, illustrate and correct the reformer’s work. Though 
some persons may prefer the tone and spirit of Luther’s Bible where 
an immediate influence on the feelings is concerned, still, at other 
times, they will welcome a translation, which has a scientific interest 
and exactly hits the expression. Every unprejudiced mind will bear 
witness that De Wette never foists into the Bible his subjective opin- 
ions, never presses his own view upon the biblical writers. If he had 
left us nothing else but the translation, he would rightly claim our 
thanks and those of the whole evangelical church. Competent judges 
have pronounced it as probably the most accurate translation of the 
Scriptures which has eyer been made in any language. In the first 
edition, 1809-14, De Wette was assisted by Dr. Augusti. In the sec- 
ond edition, 1831, De Wette performed the labor alone, so as to give 

-greater uniformity to it, The translation of Isaiah was mostly copied 
from Gesenius. The third edition appeared in 1838. 

In 1810, De Wette had the honor of an invitation to the newly- 
founded university at Berlin, which was intended to concentrate the 
moet illustrious scholars of Germany. One of his colleagues, and a 
main pillar, was Schleiermacher, at that time leas known by his theo- 
logical than his philosophical tendencies. De Wette, at this period, is 
thus described by his friend, Liicke: 

“In De Wette’s first appearance, there was something stiff, dry, curt, 
@ kind of cold seriousness. But such lean and arid natures often have 
an abusdant intellectaal sap, _— like, the generops vine-stock, 
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rejoices the heart. The thorough friendliness of his soul, his living, 
inward vigor and the benevolent cast of his disposition did not leave 
those long in suspense who conversed with him. An essay of mine 
on the Nature and History of Mysticism in Tzschirner’s Archives for 
Church History, had attracted his notice in spite of its youthful im- 
perfections. In kindly giving me to understand that he agreed essen- 
tially with my views, he laid me under obligations to him for the first 
encouragement which I received, in my timidity and depression, at my 
first abode in Berlin; an encouragement in the highest degree needful, 
as the topic in question the nearer I looked at it, became the more dif- 
ficult. It is not in every man’s power, but it is a noble and wholesome 
academical art and gift, and De Wette had it in the highest degree, to 
draw young men to one’s self, to win their confidence and thereby open 
their hearts, without any appearance of management or unseemly 
importunity. Many, very many, in Switzerland and Germany, besides 
Schenkel and Hagenbach, will say with me—to the honor of this 
estimable friend, how well he understood in what manner to hold intel- 
lectual intercourse with young men, and enter into close relations 
of friendship with them. To pert, exclusive, proud teachers, this is 
not possible. But De Wette was not one of these. With all that 
was prompt, sure and definite in his learning, and with the fundamental 
tendency of his theological thinking, he was, and he remained to the 
end of his life, a youthlike, open soul, in all treasures of knowledge 
ever seeking, and living, and making progress; of the poetic, I might 
say, dramatic element, he had enough to make his way into the minds 
and hearts of youth of differing temperaments, and enough of humble 
love to learn of younger men and to enjoy himself with them.” 

The manner in which De Wette first came to stand on intimate 
terms with Schleiermacher is thus described by Licke : 

“T found him at first quite isolated, without any intimate theological 
intercourse with his colleagues of the same faculty. Marheinecke had 
been his colleague in Heidelberg. But the entire individual manner 
and tendency of the men were too diverse to allow of any close con- 
nection between them. Now Schleiermacher and Neander possessed 
an inward sympathy with him. Yet, much as he loved and sought for 
friendly, literary intercourse, still he came into close reciprocal contact 
with no one. The fact that individuals lived far apart from each 
other, and in general the entire manner of life in the great city, checked 
and rendered very difficult mutual acquaintance and intimacy. There 
were then in Berlin, no permanent scientific, theological unions, 
which facilitate intercourse. The passion for associated effort, in its 
good or bad aspects, did not exist then. Studious men loved solitary 
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study rather than that which was in common and associated. And as 
Schleiermacher and Neander, after their manner, chose to let them- 
selves be sought after for purposes of intercourse, rather than to seek 
that intercourse themselves, so it was, also, with De Wette, although it 
was more natural for him to connect private and associated study. 
Thus stood the three excellent men at a distance and alien from one 
another ; each having his special circle particularly of younger men. 
The different direction of their pursuits was not without a share in 
this reciprocal estrangement. With Neander and De. Wette the dif- 
ference had gradually, in the existing crisis of theology, acquired the 
sharper tone of definite opposition, yea of mutual aversion, while 
Schleiermacher, in accordance with his entire manner, was more inclined 
to give full due, not only to each individuality, but also to every serious 
theological tendency. He then exercised that manifold tolerance 
which was characteristic of him; he exercised it especially towards 
Neander and De Wette. Where he found so much that was able and 
excellent, there he placed his esteem openly and zealously; and in 
order to bring an able man into effective sympathy, he loved, as he 
said, to unclothe him, so as to come to the ground and kernel of the 
truth held in common. This noble art, De Wette did not then under- 
stand. I found him at first somewhat out of humor both towards 
Schleiermacher and Neander. Of course, he highly esteemed both. 
Towards Schleiermacher, besides, he had a certain thankful feeling for 
incitements and aids which he had received from him at an earlier period. 
But on the position where he then stood, he could do nothing else than 
keep aloof from Schleiermacher’s entire theological course and method, 
yea at least for himself to oppose them. He openly made known this 
Opposition, as I enthusiastically described to him at the beginning of 
our acquaintance, the satisfaction which Schleiermacher’s sermons had 
given me. His opinion was then that in Schleiermacher, the preacher 
in the pulpit must work an injury to the theologian in the chair. The 
pure truth which the theologian had to investigate and acknowledge, 
the preacher could not, might not, express before the church, and so 
the result might be, a theology of concealment, not one perfectly sin- 
cere. When I explained that this ambiguous, concealing Schleier- 
macher did not appear to me, in this light, either in the pulpit or in 
his theological writings, and that I found that his way of sermonizing 
was perfectly grounded in his theological principles, a discussion origi- 
nated between us, the more protracted as it entered deeply into the 
relation of the historical and ideal in Christianity, and of the positive 
and critical, of the theoretical and practical in theology. In his uneasy 
feelings, De Wette had not attended for a long time Schleiermacher’s 
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church, and he still retained the impressions which he had first more 
or less received from his sermons. It belonged to me to induce him 
to begin again to hear him. It was a beautiful sammer’s morning 
when I first drew him off to Schleiermacher’s church. He listened to 
the sermon most attentively. When the service was ended, and we 
had exchanged our thoughts on what we had heard, he declared that 
he must perfectly agree with the sermon, and that he found nothing in 
it, which he could not acknowledge from the bottom of his heart. 
From that time he attended regularly on Schleiermacher’s discourses. 
We always stood together, invariably by the side of a small man, 
whose wakeful attention was a gratifying sign to us, that the preacher, 
as much as he exacted from the church, still knew how to satisfy the 
uneducated part of his hearers, provided they would only give atten- 
tion, and were acquainted with the Scriptures, inasmuch as he took 
special pains to expound the Scriptures in his discourses — a circum- 
stance so fortunate for us. Certainly my friend and myself were 
irresistibly attracted by this practical, vital exposition of the Bible in 
the sermon, whereby the learner could easily perceive the two-fold 
source whence it was drawn, now from the philosophical insight into 
the ground of the thoughts and the connection of the Scriptures, and 
now from personal religious experience, and the immediate actualizing 
of the Christian ideas in the soul. The artistic satisfaction which one 
has in seeing an unwritten sermon freshly originated before him, was 
not overlooked, yet the leading point remained for us both — namely, 
the aid in the knowledge of the Divine word, which each sermon 
brought to us. Until we heard a new sermon, our conversation, not 
seldom, through the whole week, ran in the ethical or doctrinal course 
of thought of the discourse last heard.” 

Schleiermacher ever afterwards remained his firm friend. When 
efforts were made to throw suspicions on De Wette’s teachings, and 
when rumors were circulated of an active opposition to him in the 
court, Schleiermacher came forward and dedicated to him, in warm 
terms of friendship and confidence, his treatise on the evangelist 
Luke. This was very grateful to De Wette, and he reciprocated 
the kindness by inscribing to his friend the second edition of his Bibli- 
cal Theology. 

Liicke was less successfal in effecting a close intimacy between 
Neander and De Wette. They met twice under the auspices of their 
mutual friend, and entered into a pleasant discassion. Licke ascribes 
his want of success in this instance partly to external relations, and 
partly to the fact that there were no means of approximation and union 
in preaching, as had been the case with Schleiermacher. They con- 
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tinued to live on terms of high, mutual respect, but not of intimate 
friendship. De Wette’s Preface to his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, written near the close of his life, in which he declares his faith 
in the Son of God as the only Saviour of the world, gave great satis- 
faction to Neander. In a note to the first number of the “ Deutsche 
Zeitschrift ” for 1850, Neander speaks of De Wette as a “ genuine 
Nathaniel-soul.” 

Licke recalls, with special satisfaction, the regular walks which he 
took with De Wette, Saturday afternoons, to Charlottenburg, often in 
company with Bockh, who shared in their theological and philosophical 
debates. The topics —the previous studies of the week — were handled 
with great freedom, the younger disputants sometimes diverging widely 
from the views of De Wette, or standing in direct opposition to him. 
His candor and real friendliness were seen conspicuously on these 
occasions. Liicke states that he was greatly indebted to these Peri- 
patetic studies. Many things, which he heard from De Wette, first 
brought forth fruits years afterwards. ‘The friends then planned some 
joint literary undertakings, a Synopsis of the first Three Gospels, a 
Theological Journal in which they were to have the aid of Schleierma- 
cher, and a new critical edition of Luther’s entire works. The Synopsis 
was published in 1818. The Journal was commenced, but not contin- 
ued long, as Liicke soon went to Bonn, and De Wette left Berlin. 
Luther’s Letters, “collected from different editions of his works and 
letters, from other books, and MSS. not before used, critically and his- 
torically illustrated,” were brought out by De Wette alone, in five vol- 
umes, Berlin, 1825-28. The work was prepared with special ability, 
and has been received with great favor. 

In 1818, Hegel was called to the university of Berlin. De Wette, 
with a minority of the academical senate, earnestly remonstrated against 
the appointment. A paper on this subject has been found among his 
MSS., from which one or two paragraphs are extracted. “One thing 
it may be allowed to me to point out, that on which particularly my 
decided opposition to this philosophy [that of Hegel and Schelling] is 
founded. I am a theologian and it well behoves me to look at a phi- 
losophy on this point, whether it will promote or hinder a sound re- 
ligious conviction. Notas if I would make the dogmatic system formed 
by the church a touch-stone to genuine philosophy, as blind zealots do, 
but because I believe that between Christianity and true philosophy, 
in its spirit and inward nature, there must be an intimate agreement. 
The revelations of God in reason and in history cannot stand in oppo- 
sition. According to my conviction, the Christian religion rests, in its 
deepest grounds, on the three doctrines of the { mmortality of the Soul, 
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God and Redemption. But it is satisfactorily shown that in the phi- 
losophical naturalism these three ideas find no place. The soul can 
be no proper, true existence, since everything is resolved into the ab- 
solute ; a God split into fragments and divided, a God who is in the 
process of becoming, is no God; and meaningless must be the idea of 
redemption for those to whom moral evil is nothing else than a going 
out from the absolute, by which it will be again swallowed up, as a 
shadow which the broken light of the absolute casts, and which admits 
of being resolved again into the pure light through a few philoso- 
phical formulas.” 

“ Against Hegel I adduce again the following. The senate re- 
cognizes the need of a second teacher of logic; but while it proposes 
Hegel therefor, it in effect wishes that no logic shall be taught. This 
philosophy rejects all logic. Its science of logic is nothing else than a 
‘nature-philosophic metaphysics’ and aims to utterly put down all 
which has been hitherto called logic. A science, of which Aristotle 
laid the foundation, and which has been recognized for two thousand 
years, is not merely to be made better (for that it needs amendment 
no thinking man denies), but it is to be thrown overboard, as Hegel 
has done.” 

De Wette and a large minority of the senate were in favor of 
Fries, but Hegel was appointed. 

The first part of De Wette’s Manual of Christian Dogmatics con- 
taining the Biblical Doctrines, was published in 1813; the second edi- 
tion in 1818. The second part, containing the Church Doctrines, ap- 
peared in 1816; the second edition in 1821. According to De Wette 
neither the rationalizing or the supernatural system meets the wants 
of the times. He sought to introduce a theology which should recon- 
cile the opposing elements, retaining the essential doctrines of the 
gospel, while it satisfied the claims of reason and science. ‘There are, 
doubtless, grievous and fundamental errors in this new theology of 
De Wette. His ideas on the topics of inspiration, miracles, etc., must 
more or less vitiate his doctrinal belief on other subjects. There is, 
indeed, reason to suppose that the author himself was gradually re- 
turning, on some points, to the doctrinal statements of the Confessions. 
In 1828, he sought to show in an essay, that the change which modern 
theology had sought to introduce into Christian truth, had respect 
more to the form than the contents. “There is no leading doctrine,” 
he affirms, “in the system of our [Lutheran] church, to which in its 
real, spiritual sense, I cannot subscribe.” “Whatever were the hete- 
rodox elements in his system,” says Hagenbach, “it was essentially 
Christological. It made Christ, the Son of God, the centre of the 
whole.” 
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De Wette published in 1814 a Manual of Hebrew-Jewish Archae- 
ology with the leading outlines of the Hebrew-Jewish history. Good 
judges have pronounced this, notwithstanding some faults, the best 
manual of the kind. The third edition appeared in 1842. 

The first part of the Christian Morals (Christliche Sittenlebre), 
ooutaining the general doctrines of the same, was published in 1819; 
the second, containing the general history of Christian morals, in 
1821. This wag viewed, by the author, as the best of all his works. 
We subjoin a single remark of Dr. Schenkel. “ What seems to me 
specially important and worthy of consideration, and which is indepen- 
dent of the methodical handling of the subject, is the profound conviction 
lying at the ground of De Wette’s ethical system, that Christianity is, 
through and through, moral, and that true morality is one with and in- 
eeparable from Christian faith. This, according to my conviction, is 
one of the most fruitful and productive thoughts of the modern theo- 
logy. For if it can be shown — what is presupposed as an undoubted 
fact by some opponents of the Christian faith — that morals have a 
provinee wholly independent of the life of faith, yea that Christian 
faith ever stands in contradiction with the eternal principles of morals, 
and must be destroyed that thereby love may take its place as ruling 
the souls of men, then is the death-hour of Christianity actually struck, 
and we have nothing better to do, than to exchange the gospel ser- 
mon in our pulpits, as soon as possible, for the moral-philosophical 
essay.” 

The end to De Wette’s labors in Berlin was now approaching. In 
the autumn of 1818, on a tour to the Fichtelgebirge, in Bavaria, he 
was hospitably entertained in the paternal home of Karl Sand, whom 
he had seen accidentally and for a short time in Jena, his companions 
on the tour having a letter of introduction from young Sand to his 
parents. When the news of the assassination of Kotzebue by Sand 
reached him, he wrote a letter of sympathy to Sand’s afflicted mother, 
dated March 81, 1819. On the 28th of August, he was summoned, by 
royal command, before the academical senate, and asked whether he 
‘had written the letter, of which a copy was placed before him. He 
did not deny that he had written a letter of this kind, but he affirm- 
ed that after an interval of five months, he could not determine whether 
‘this copy was an exact transcript of the original, and be must ask for the 
production of his own manuscript. In his letter the following passage 
occurred: “ The spirit of faith and confidence with which the deed was 
performed, is a beautiful sign of the times. The deed, generally consider- 
‘ed, is immoral and at variance with the moral law. Evil is not to be 
overcome by evil, but only by good. No right can be established hy 
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injustice, fraud or violence, and a good end does not sanctify unright- 
eous means.” De Wette explained, that in his letter, according to 
the copy that was laid before him, he by no means justified assassina- 
tion ; rather he rejected it, and not merely as unlawful, but he reject- 

ed it as immoral, and he expressly affirmed that he could never ex- 
hort or counsel to such adeed. And if his opinion was here and 
there expressed in milder tones and forbearing towards the criminal, it 
must be remembered that his letter was private and intended to console 
a mother. At the same time he requested that there might be a form- 
al investigation before competent men. To this explanation and re- 
quest, the ministry communicated the following reply: “That since he 
still sought to defend the justification expressed in his letter, of the assas- 
sination perpetrated by Sand, his majesty, the king, would hold it to be 
a violation of his conscience if he should any longer commit the eda- 
cation of the young to a man who held assassination under certain 
circumstances or conditions, as justifiable, and herewith his dismission 
from his office was made known.” The academical senate interposed, 
and sought to place the obnoxious letter in a milder light, but they ob- 
tained in return only an emphatic admonition. De Wette made 
known his departure from Berlin to the king, to the minister, Von 
Altenstein, and to the academical senate in a respectful and very digni- 
fied letter; the senate replied in honorable terms. With manly inde- 
pendence, De Wette returned his quarter’s salary sent him by the 

minister, and left Berlin without the smallest prospect of finding any 
public situation, charged as he was with being a defender of assassina- 
tion. But he found, in his hard lot, warm sympathy in every part of 
Germany. 

De Wette retired to Weimar, where he lived several years, in the 
circle of endeared friends. Among the works which he published, 
during this period, was “ Theodore or the Consecration of the Skep- 
tic.” A second edition was published in 1828, which has been trans- 
lated into English by Rev. J. F. Clarke, of Boston. In the form of 
a romance, the writer mirrored his own life and culture. Its poetic 
fervor led educated laymen to read it, as it discussed not only the theo- 
logical contests of that period, but art, morals, the study of nature, 
etc. At the same time it encountered opposition. Dr. Tholuck’s 
book entitled “ The true Consecration of the Skeptic,” is well known. 

De Wette now assumed in earnest the office of a preacher, supplying 
the pulpits of many places in his native land. He accepted an unanimous 
invitation from St. Catherine’s Church in Bruoswick. The government 
however interposed difficulties, acting doubtless in accordance with 
intimations from Berlin. The unanimous judgment of the theological 
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and philosophical faculties of the universities of Jena and Leipsic, that 
De Wette’s letter to the mother of Sand ought not to disqualify him for 
the preacher's office, was of no avail in obviating the difficulties. 

The interest which De Wette felt in his new calling as a preacher is 
thus alluded to by Liscke. In 1822, after De Wette had received an invi- 
tation from the university of Basil, Schleiermacher, Liicke and DeWette . 
happened to meet at Nordhausen, in the Hartz mountains. One morn 
ing, the circle assembled for breakfast in Schleiermacher’s chamber. 
While Schleiermacher sat silent by himself, writing, in the midst of the 
conversation, on the Notes to a new edition of his Discourses on Re- 
ligion, De Wette was talking earnestly on the nobleness of the preach- 
er’s work, and of his own joyful hope that as a preacher he should ever 
penetrate deeper and deeper into the nature and life of the church. 

De Wette concluded to accept the invitation from the university of 
Basil. He commenced his labors there as professor of theology in 1822. 
The following passages, translated from Hagenbach, will show the pre- 
vious condition of the university, the salutary changes effected by De 
Wette amid the difficulties of his position, and the character of his labors 
in the various spheres which he filled. 

“In order to estimate De Wette’s relation to our university and the 
importance of his services for it, we must remember the condition in 
which he found it; we must call up again before us that ruin, which 
though venerable for its antiquity, was crumbling and falling, and 
which looked out upon a neighborhood that had become strange to it. 
A university which for more than a century had passed out of all con- 
nection with Germany, which had studiously repelled every influence 
from without, and with a pitiful exactness had preserved its ancient forms 
untouched by the spirit which moved the age, was now making the eé- 
fort to raise itself out of the long and deep slumber, and to venture the 
trial whether it were possible, under the new and in many respects fa- 
vorable circumstances, to regain the ancient renown. <A worthy 
attempt, and in the fresh enthusiasm with which it was undertaken, 
well fitted to draw upon itself the eyes of the learned world and to 
awaken fair hopes. If there was one who more than any other cber- 
ished these hopes, if there was one who bent all his efforts, who made it 
as it were the task of his life, to raise the university of Basil into the 
rank of her German sisters, that one was our De Wette. His address 
in eatering upon the duties of rector of the university in May, 1828, 
gives a clear and vigorous expression of his feelings on this point! 
¢ Never shall the name of Basil,’—so he cries in his enthusiasm for his 
new father-land —‘ never shall the name of Basil fall from the annals 
of learning, nor her star cease to shine in the heaven of science.’ 
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He reminded his fellow-citizens how much a free State honors itself in 
honoring learning, and what power there is in sincere love of learning 
to overcome all difficulties. Especially did he insist upon the mutual 
connection of the several branches of learning, and the advantages of a 
teniverstty, in which all should be taught together, over separate pro- 
- fessional schools. He urged the authorities to supply the deficiencies 
which yet remained, to complete in the same spirit what they had 
nobly begun. And also since that time he has never neglected, 
whether as a member of the Council of Education, or in any other 
capacity, to further by every means the interests of the university. 

“Tt was he too who sought to promote a literary spirit among us by 
founding, in connection with other professors, a literary Journal, to 
which he contributed many valuable articles. 

“ But, next to his care for the university as a whole, was his deep in- 
terest in the theological department of it. The older and estimable men 
whom he met here as colleagues, and with whom his relations were of 
the most friendly nature notwithstanding the difference of views, were 
accustomed to a method of instruction with which his own could not 
possibly be brought into harmony. Several branches of theology were 
not only without any professor, but even entirely unknown in their 
scientific form. In his demands for a systematic course of instruction, 
as it had been given at the German universities since the memory of 
man, De Wette stood alone. He found it necessary, first of all, to draw 
to his assistance those who would unite in carrying forward his plans. 
After a vain attempt to obtain for Basil an already distinguished Ger- 
man theologian (Ullmann), be saw himself compelled to take under his 
wing unpractised Swiss youth who had but just graduated from the 
university, and to train them up for the academic office. With what 
devotion and self-sacrifice he has done this, those only can testify who 
have been the objects of his care. During the twenty-seven years in 
which he taught among us, De Wette remained ever the soul of the 
faculty. It was his name which gave reputation abroad and which 
furnished to his younger associates an introduction to the learned . 
world. 

“ Here we may notice also De Wette’s remarkable talent as an tn- 
structor. In his lectures, as well as in his treatises, he possessed the rare 
art of presenting the essential points of his science with clearness and 
precision, and of limiting himself. Following a well pondered plan, he 
gave his various courses of lectures upon exegesis, dogmatic theology, 
and ethics, one after another in logical order, and he brought each of 
them, within the appointed time, to conclusion and to completion. His 
delsvery was calm and equable. He withheld himself from all curious 
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speculations (sich Gehenlassen), from all outbursts of enthusiasm, from 
any intermingling of his subjective feelings with the truth. He ever main- 
tained the earnestness and dignity of theological science ; and, much as 
he might enjoy wit and humor in their place, he allowed them here no 
approach. This gained him the esteem of all, even of those who listened 
to his lectures with some mistrust. 

“ He however by no means regarded his duties as discharged by his 
public lectures. He directed the students in practical exercises, encour- 
aged the diligent, and let the indolent feel his disapprobation. It was 
also a subject of frequent thought with him, how the candidates for the 
ministry, after their examination, might be encouraged and directed in 
continuing their studies, and especially how they might have practice 
in preaching. We find among his papers a detailed plan of a Semi- 
nary for the practical training of candidates, which he had indeed 
attempted to carry into effect, but without being properly seconded in 
the attempt. 

“He extended his labors also beyond the circle of the students. 
The admirable custom of delivering lectures to a larger circle 
of cultivated persons, owes its existence chiefly to him. He lec- 
tured before such an audience with great success, for two winters upen 
Ethics, and another winter upon Religion in its Principle and its De- 
velopments. | 

“Tn the latter part of his life, it came to be with him more and more an 
inward want to preach in public; although he felt that mere occasional 
preaching to different congregations, did not furnish the true satisfaction. ° 
He accordingly cherished for a long time the idea of establishing a distinct 
service of Divine worship for the students of the university. But he 
met with manifold difficulties which prevented the realization of this 
idea. It was only in the last weeks of his life, that he had the satisfao- 
tion of being able to deliver a connected series of sermons, in one church, 
and, more or less, to the same audience ; a labor in which death inter- 
rupted him. 

“If we may allow ourselves here a word with regard to De Wette as 
a preacher, we shall find at the very outset something remarkable in this, 
that a man of mature years had the inclination, the energy, and the skill 
to fit himself for a vocation, which in order to success ought to be prac- 
tised from youth up. De Wette had many of the requisites for a 
preacher: a rich store of biblical knowledge, together with the gift of 
expounding; atenacious memory, a logical habit, a refined taste, a 
clear, finished, animated, chaste style, as is fitting in the pulpit; with 
this a harmonious voice, in which there lay something peculiarly sweet, 
winning, and touching. He was not one of those who trust to the in- 
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spiration of the moment. He wrote his sermons carefully, elaborated 
and polished them, and committed them to memory word for word. 
This gave them to be sure sometimes a scholastic air, which stood how- 
ever in eo nataral connection with his person and his office that it was 
readily overlooked. A popular preacher De Wette was not, and did 
not seek to be. He felt it to be Ats calling, to bring the troths of Chris- 
tianity home to such, as by reason of their education, have fallen into 
that discord of faith and reason, which it was the object of his entire 
theology to remove. We shall accordingly find few of his sermons, in 
which this theme, in one form or another, does not appear. His dis 
courses ever formed a satisfying complement to the pastoral sermon, 
such as is fitted to the wants of the popular mind. 

« De Wette not only endeavored in his owm discourses to give his stu- 
dents a living model ; he also took much pains to é¢rasn them as preack- 
ers. Theoretical lectures upon homiletics, he held, so far as I know, only 
once. But he conducted regularly homiletical exercises, and here the 
points upon which he especially insisted, were thorough Development 
of the Text, and lucid Arrangement. In order to improve their style 
of delivery, he held, from time to time, exercises in declamation with 
the students, in which he had to contend net a little with the roughness 
of the Swiss articulation. 

“De Wette was fully aware, and he often expressed his conviction, 
that the practical duties of the clergyman by no means end with preach- 
ing. On the contrary, the sermon seemed to him to have quite too great 
predominance in public worship, especially in our Reformed church ; 
and in several of his writings he has given valuable hints with regard 
to the liturgical changes which our church needs. 

“Although bound by his office to no pastoral or pulpit duties, De W ette 
nevertheless acknowledged that a professor of theology, in a small com- 
munity like ours, ought to take his place in the ranks of the clergy. 
Accordingly as early as the year 1825, he requested and received ordi- 
nation in our church; and though a Lutheran, he had no seruples in 
assenting on that occasion to our Basil Confession of Faith (of 1534), 
the most catholic of all creeds. De Wette stood— te add a word 
upon this point — above the dispute between the two churches, which 
is now again making itself so sadly promiment. He did not disown 
his unchanging adherence to the Lutheran church, in which he was 
born and educated; but he was candid enough to acknowledge the 
peculiar excellences of the Reformed. So he was at home in both 
churches, in heart, as well as in act ; — here too, a man of wnton.” 

The great public labor which De Wette performed at Basil, and, 
undoubtedly, the most valuable service of his life, was the preparation 
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of his Commentary on the entire New Testament. It was printed at 
Leipsic, 1836-48, in eleven parts, or three volumes. At the time of 
his death, three editions of the Commentary on the Gospels and the 
Acts had been published, four editions of that to the Romans, twe 
of that on all the books from Romans to the epistle of James, and 
one edition of the remainder of the New Testament. As this work 
has often been adverted to by us, e. g. Bib. Sac. V. 263, and as por- 
tions of it have been translated for our pages, it is not necessary par- 
ticularly to characterize it. For the advanced student in sacred 
philology, no work on the whole New Testament, or any large part of 
it, is to be compared with this, though there may be a few specimens 
of exposition of particular books, which approach nearer to the ideal 
of excellence. The author had an extraordinary combination of qual- 
ities which fitted him for a work of this nature. The defects in his 
theology and principles of criticism are far less apparent than in some 
of his other publications.! 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of De Wette’s talents 
and acquisitions was their universality. His classical taste gave higa 
a thorough disrelish to all which was dry, or strained, or pedantic. The 
principles of true taste, of genuine culture are manifest in all his 
writings. In his theological works, there are many references to philos- 
ophy, art and natural scenery. After his visit to Rome in 1846, he 
published some Thoughts on Painting and Architecture, especially im 
relation to Churches. He sought, indeed, to perfect himself in all 
departments of knowledge, and made use of every facility for this pur- 
pose. There was hardly a teacher in the university whom he did not 
consult, and from whom he did not Iearn in respect to one thing or 
another. Even of his pupils be gladly received instruction, for le had 
the modesty of true science. Even in the last years of his life, he 
resorted to others for instruction. With a learned Rabbi in the vicin- 
ity, he read the Talmud. He sought from an eminent musical friend 
an explanation of the principles uf thorough bass. He likewise took 
lessons in the modern languages. In French he had attempted te 
preach. With all these diversified studies, he was no recluse or dry 
book-worm. He greatly enjoyed nature (and who would not in Swits- 
erland?), and was accustomed often to refresh himself in longer or 
shorter tours. He took recreation in the culture of gardens and flow- 
ers with the simple feelings of a child. In social life he was equally 








1 The whole number of De Wette’s works was shout forty-five, not including 
(with a few exceptions) his many contributions to periodical publications, amount- 
ing in all to nearly sixty volumes. One of the works, * The Principal Articles of 
the Christian Faith, in a series of Sermons,” has been published since his death, 
Basil, 1849. 
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winning and delightful. His house was a kind of social centre to the 
university. Notwithstanding all the seriousness of his character, he 
still relished wit and humor, and could heartily rejoice with those who 
rejoiced. He was a lover of peace, ready to forgive injuries, and emi- 
nently faithful in all his relations as a man in domestic life, a citizen: 
and a teacher in the university. 

Dr. Liicke thus describes a visit which he made to his friend in 
1845: 

“T saw my friend for the last time in the autumn of 1845, in Basil, 
still enjoying the cheerful youthfulness of a vegeta senectus, which he 
knew how to retain in the midst of all his labors. He had just finished 
his ‘ Representation of the Nature of Christian Faith,’ and was then pre- 
paring for a journey to Italy, with fresh and lively feelings. I was 
permitted once more to see in union all the beautiful traits of his ami- 
able and lovely disposition. He happened to be alone in his house, 
removed from the city, and almost in the country; his wife and 
daughter had already gone to Italy. But he knew how, in the most 
beautiful manner, to perform the offices of an host, and to provide for 
the comfort and welfare of his house, almost with housewifely care. 
He was early in the morning at his work, but gladly broke off, partly 
for the sake of conversation, partly to do little jobs in the garden, 
among the flowers and vines which he had always loved. Of a morn- 
mg conversation, I especially recollect in what terms of recognition and 
kindness he spoke of Ewald, with whose Commentary on Job he had 
Just been busied ; in his noble love of truth and in his modesty he was 
at no time led astray by the many sharp experiences which he had of 
being misapprehended, and of the hostility of others. At noon and m 
the afternoon, he mingled, fresh and lively, in a larger circle of friends, 
in good humor at every stroke of pleasantry, full of joy in the beauti- 
ful nature and in all the intellectual life of conversation. Thus I 
received from him this pleasant living picture, — which will never 
leave me — both of the fine sunny days and charming nature in the 
environs of Basil, and of the intellectual brightness of a happy old 
age, and of a beautiful, domestic life with beloved children. And in 
this image, the dear, true friend was separated from earth. 

“So stands he now before my soul in earthly serenity and at the 
same time in heavenly brightness, along with Schleiermacher, a fair, 
illumining, two-fold image from above, which beckons to the sacred 
heights, where all is light, and all theological problems are solved. 

“I thank God that he has given me the blessing of having inti- 
mately known such men in life, of enjoying them in love and rever- 
efice, and of being elevated and edified by them. The sweeter it was 
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when I was accustomed to be with them, the more I often miss them, 
especially in this time of confusion. But it is something, yea it is 
much to have beyond the grave, such glorified examples, before the 
eyes, and in the heart. And well may I call sorrowfully after my 
dear friend, De Wette: 


‘Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?’ 
* Cui Pador et Justitiae soror, 
Incorrupta Fides nudaque veritas, 
Quando ullum inveniet parem ?’” 


We close this narrative by some particulars of the last illness of 
De Wette and of the affecting funeral solemnities by which he was 
honored. The testimonies to the feelings and views, which he cher- 
ished, at this closing period, by such men as Hagenbach and Hoff- 
mann, are particularly gratifying. Dr. Hoffmann was the pious and 
most estimable successor of Dr. Blumhardt, as head of the Missiona- 
ry Institute in Basil. 

In the last months of De Wette’s life, traces of advancing age were 
observed, but still he was in the enjoyment of good health; there was 
not a gray hair on his head; his firm gait, his intellectual activity and 
sympathy, gave ground to hope for many years. But God had other- 
wise determined. On Thuraday evening, June 7th, after a session of 
the government of the university, rheumatic pains compelled him to 
relinquish his accustomed labor and to betake himself to his bed. No 
one suspected that the illness would soon assume a serious aspect. 
After the 13th, critical symptoms manifested themselves ; wandering 
fancies prevailed; he spoke of “God’s almighty power,” of “ perfect 
love,” and the like, and he desired to write in his usual manner; lucid 
states of mind returned only as exceptions. On the 15th there seemed 
to be some amendment, but hope was of only short duration, for on 
the 16th of June, at 5 P. M.,, he departed without a struggle and 
without pain, faithfully attended by his son, a physician (aided by an 
older medical friend), by his wife and daughter, and an attached ser- 
vant, who reverenced him as a father. | 

The funeral ceremonies were very interesting, and testified how 
much De Wette was beloved and revered. The students of the uni- 
versity and of the paedagogium led the procession. Some of them 
bore the hearse of their beloved teacher, which the wives of some of 
his colleagues had adorned with evergreens and laure] wreaths. The 
hearse was followed by the relatives, the magistrates of Basil, the cor- 
poration of the university, with the prorector at their head, in aca- 
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demic robes, and many persons of all ranks. The procession moved 
to the Elizabeth church, where De Wette had delivered most of his 
sermons. Two verses were sung from the hymn of Benjamin 
Schmolck : 


Schlaf, Simeon! 

Fahr, Diener Gottes, hin 

Zu deines Herren Ruh’ ! 

Du darfst hinweg aus Noth und Jammer flich’n, 
Und eilst dem Himmel zu, etc. 


Prof. Hagenbach then prayed, and delivered an address from the 
words, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart.” “That Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the living Ged, the ground of our peace, that he 
was the Author, the Prince, the Beginner and Finisher of the same, — 
this De Wette, not merely in a degree and occasionally, this he often 
and abundantly confessed, yea, as we all know who were intimately ae- 
quainted with him or who took pains to ascertain, this was the corner- 
stone of his Christian edifice. Though on this foundation, along with 
the costly gold, silver and precious stones, he had here and there intro- 
duced other materials, which would net atand the fiery test, still in this 
has he only shared the fate of us all, for who can say that he is free 
from error? But how fast hold he kept of that one foundation, which 
is laid for all times, ye may best learn from his own lips. From his 
last book, with which he completed his Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament, may atestimony be taken —a solemn testimony here at this 
hour: ‘I cannot know what the fate will be of our dear Protestant 
ehureh. Only this I know, that in no other is there salvation except 
in the name of Jesus Christ the crucified, and that for the human 
race there is nothing higher than the God-man realized in him and 
the kingdom of God planted by him— an idea and a propositios, 
which is not always rightly apprehended and introduced into the life, 
even by those, who else are justly regarded as the most zealous 
and warm-hearted Christians. Were Christ indeed and in truth our 
Life, how would such an apostasy from Him be possible? Those, in 
whom he lived, would, through their whole life, testify so mightily for 
Him, in word, in writing, in deed, that unbelief must be dumb !’” 

Prof. Hagenbach closed the Address with the following prayer: 
« Yea, unto Thee, O true God and Father in Christ, unto thee we 
commit all our cares in this mournful hour. Be thou near to us all 
with thy fear. Rule thou over us with thy mercy. Let church and 
university, let our city and our fatherland be under thy protection, and 
introduce thou the peace after which men sigh and languish in these days 
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of confusion, of trouble and of sorrow. Open the eyes of the world that 
they may seek peace in Him who only can give them peace, in Him 
whom thou hast prepared before all people, a light to enlighten the 
gentiles and for the glory of thy people Israel !” 

The choir then sang a stanza, concluding as follows : 


Er weck’ einst alle deine Schafe, 
So sanft wie dich vom letzen Schlafe! 
Schlaf, Simeon ! 


L. Spohr’s Oratorium, “The Last Things,” “ Blessed are the dead,” 
etc. was then sung, with instrumental accompaniment. At the bury- 
ing-ground, “ Gottesacker,” the proeession was received by one of 
Beethoven’s funeral marches, and while the body was lowering into 
the family grave, the words were sung: 


Aufersteh’n, ja auferstehn wirst du, 
Mein Staub, nach kurzer rub’, ete. 


A concluding prayer was then offered. 

At 9 o’clock in the evening, the students assembled at the university, 
and walked in procession to the burying-ground, each with a torch-light, 
and singing Klopstock’s ode : 


“Wie sie so sanft ruhn, alle die Seligen, 
Zu deren Wohnplatz jetzt meine Seele schleicht ! 
Wie sie so sanft ruhn in den Gr&bern, 
Tief zur Verwesung hinabgesenket,” ete. 


A theological student, R. Kiinzler, addressed his companions with 
a few brief and touching words. Dr. Hoffmann, inspector of the 
Mission Seminary and professor in the university, then spoke. He 
referred with special interest to two MSS. of De Wette which he had 
jast read. Ina sermon which De Wette had intended to preach, he 
proclaimed the love which flows from faith in Jesus Christ, and affirmed 
that it was this love, only this love, which had sufficient strength to 
transform our earthly life, or to take away the immeasurable troubles 
of the times, which went so near his heart. In the poem he casts a 
glance on the labors of his whole life, “in which he had sought the 
truth with all the powers of his soul. This he did, for he desired the 
truth, even when he doubted and doubted greatly.” “ He said, ‘I have 
the faith for myself freed from all doubt, faith in the living God and 
in Jesus Christ the Crucified and Exalted at the right hand of God.’ 
This it is, dear fellow-laborers in the field of knowledge, which I would 
heartily commend to you and myself in this solemn place, in these 
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memorable hours, for I only let our dear and revered friend utter his 
last words. Faith in Jesus Christ is the immovable rock on which we 
must stand in fearful, dark times. How often have aged inquirers — 
and the deceased belonged to then: —- expressed the fear, that, through 
the demoniac powers of the present time, which ferment beneath us, 
the civilization, for which we are indebted to Christianity, in religion and 
the church, in art and science, might, in the next generation, go down, 
and yield to a barbarism like that which broke in with destructive force 
in the irruption over Western Europe. This concerns us, this con- 
cerns you, the academical youth who are to assume a leading position 
in the different departments of cultivated life. We stand here in the 
night, but darker is the night of the spirit which hangs over us. Let 
us take the deceased as a model in earnestness of investigation, of 
seeking for the truth. We will lay to heart his last word, which points 
to faith as the root of all Christian life, of all Christian science, of all 
Christian civilization. With faith falls science, for which we all in 
different departments serve. As you now, in solemn testimonial of 
your remembrance of the departed, reach forth your torches into the 
night, so bear ye, when the night approaches, before which we fear, 
bear ye high, I entreat you, the torch of the truth which is in Christ 
Jesus. The time is serious, and well it behoves us, standing among the 
graves, in this solemn hour, to covenant that we will strive with all the 
fire of youth and with all manly strength, to keep the faith, and with 
sharp weapons to serve the ever-abiding truth, in ardent strife, in con- 
flict in life and death, in word and deed.” 
The hymn was then sung: 


“ Peaceful is death’s slumber, 
And cold the bosom of the earth.” 


We conclude with a paragraph from Dr. Schenkel. 

“ So then even to the end of his life, he labored indefatigably for the 
church and for the kingdom of God revealed throughthe same. Where 
others were accustomed only to reap and to gather the full and ripe 
sheaves into their garners, De Wette was ever sowing anew the seed 
of a philosophic spirit and of Christian life. His zeal for the furtherance 
of the church and his sympathy in the practical interests of Christian 
communion, led him from time to time into the pulpit; and in the last 
half year of his life, he preached every Sunday, moved by a remarkable 
impulse of feeling to exhibit openly and clearly tothe Chriatian chureA 
the convictions of his faith. A popular preacher in the common accep- 
tation of the word he was not; the compressed earnestaess of his 
thoughts, the reflection pervading his. discourses — though they never 
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lacked the mixture of a noble warmth of emotion, repelled the larger 
public that were acenstomed to a lighter Sunday food.” 

“ He now sleeps, and his weary body rests in the still bosom of the 
earth. But his spirit lives, not only in that church triumphant, in whose 
eternal victory in heaven and on earth he joyfully believed, but he helps 
us on who are yet toiling and combating in the church militant.” 
“ Never can his remembrance disappear from ary of those who knew 
and loved him in life. In my heart his image is engraven with inefface- 
able lines. He remains, especially for youthful students, a shining 
example. With that example which he furnished in laboring during 
many years, with never-wearying love and faithfulness, in a compara- 
tively small sphere, would we constantly instruct our younger friends. 
We would also often recall to our remembrance that which was of the 
deepest significance in his theological labors, viz. ‘that truth in none of 
the relations of life, but particularly in theology and the church, can 
subsist without freedom, nor freedom without truth.’ Truth made De 
Wette free, and truth alone can make us free in church and State.” 


ARTICLE X. 
EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. From a friend in Germany, dated Halle, July 20, 1850:— “ The 
shock occasioned by the outbreak of 1848, and the consequent demand 
for politics on the public attention, has had a direct effect in withdrawing 
many from their literary pursuits, and an indirect, in discouraging the 
publication of works of substantial value. It has happened that some ia 
the progress of publication have been suspended ; others altogether with- 
held for want of publishers who would take the responsibility of the re- 
sults. Tholuck’s “ Anzeiger,” though well sustained for the previous 
twenty years or more, and though fed to the last from the same richly 
flowing fountains that had strengthened it in its growth, yet fell, under 
these destructive inflaences. Other literary works, of the same scientific 
character, met with the same fate. In January last was commenced, under 
the editorship of Professors Neander, Nitzsch, and Miiller, a Zeitschrift, 
each number consisting of eight pages and appearing weekly. It has 
already, from its highly popalar character and the absence of rival publi- 
cations, attained a permanent footing. The character of its articles is 
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practical ; that is, they present the results of the most varied and exten- 
sive researches, free from the dryness usually attending such endeavors. 
Already articles of great value have appeared from the able editors as 
well as other contributors. One article is usually continued through seve- 
ral numbers, and often occupies the whole of each. Tholuck is now con- 
tributing a very long one on Inspiration; if he had advanced a little further, 
I would give you summarily his view upon this subject; but as yet it is 
impossible. 

“A few literary notices I can communicate : Tholuck has in the pressa 
new edition of his commentary on the Hebrews. It will appear in almost 
a new form. — Rodiger will, in the coming winter, publish the sixteenth 
edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, in which he will introduce many 
improvements upon the last.— From Prof. Knobel of Giessen has just ap- 
peared a work entitled “‘ Ethnographische Untersuchungen tiber die Vol- 
kertafel der Genesis,” contained in the tenth chapter. Prof. K. has un- 
dertaken the exposition of the Pentateuch, as a part of the ‘ Condensed 
Commentary on the Old Testament.” The present publication he has 
considered as too bulky to find its place in the regular commentary, and 
therefore has given it in the form of a monography. It is one of the ablest 
treatises which has been written upon the subject, and, as he says in the 
preface, “the fruit of many years’ study ;” it is contained in 358 pages oc- 
tavo, price 2 thaler. — “ Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelien 
Clementinischen Homilien und Marcionis. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der iiltesten Evangelien-Literatur,” by Adolf Hilgenfeld, an octavo of 
476 pages. 

“The publication of the correspondence between Gothe and Schiller 
has been announced ; it is already in the press. This correspondence 
was in Gdthe’s possession at the time of his death, and was left by him 
sealed and under the condition that it should not be opened until 1850. 
Its appearance is expected with the greatest interest, as revealing much 
in regard to the times in which those men lived. — I notice also that se- 
lections from Dr. Channing’s writings have been given in a German 
translation. 

“‘T have omitted to allude to one work of great importance to the philo- 
sophical and historical student, which is just from the publisher. It isa 
German translation of the celebrated Sharsatani, written in the year 1121, 
and containing an account of all the religious and philosophical views 
prevalent throughout the Eastern world up to that date. Mr. Pococke 
gave, in his Specimen historiae Arabum, selections from the work, which 
awakened a great desire among literary men that the whole might be ren- 
dered accessible to those unacquainted with the Arabic. Prof. Cureton 
has recently published it entire in the original languege, from which the 
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present translation has been made by Mr. Haarbriicker of the university 
in this place. The 1st vol. has appeared, consisting of 299 pages; the re- 
maining is expected in the wiater.” 


2. From 8. P. Tregelles, LL. D., dated Hambearg, Aug. 1, 1886. 
[Dr. T. has been, for many years, engaged in preparing a revised, crite 
cal text of the New Testament. See Bib. Sac. VI. 404 ]:——“ Last Auguat 
there was a report which reached me from friends of mine at Flerence, 
that the MS. B. had disappeared from the Vatican. In consequence of this, 
I commissioned my cousin, Mr. Thomas Smith Tregelles, who was about 
to go into Italy, to make particular inquiries. (I should say that I knew 
that it was safe there at least till the beginning of April). My cousin 
ascertained that the MS. was still safe in October, but he could not pro~ 
cure a sight of it. However, soon after my arrival in Paris, ] met with 
M. Daremberg, librarian of the School of Medicine, who was just come 
from Rome, and he saw the MS. in the hands of cardinal Mai, in the 
month of December ; the cardinal had it then at his abode (in part of the 
Palazzo Altieri), and M. Daremberg informed me that he was engaged 
ia revising his edition, and that its publication might be expeeted before 
the lapee of many months. I wish it may be so. The diffeutty about 
1 John 5: 7 has been got over, he teld me, by interpolating i within 
brackets! Whether it is a fac-simile edition (I mean an edition, line for 
line, and page for page), seems doubtful; cardinal Mai himself told me 
that it is not. Others, who have seen part of it, say that it is; and thus 
till I see it myself, I know not what I should believe. Ifthe book is pub- 
lished, its value will be considerable, though not absolutely satisfactory. 
kt will, at least, help us in places where the collations of Bentley, Birch, 
and Bartolocci differ, and also in remarkable readings, in which they are 
all silent; — but I fear that we could not depend on minute accuracy ; 
“ pro minimis non curo” is too often the maxim on which Mai has acted 
in editing works. 

“IT may now briefly inform you what I have done as to the collation of 
MSS. since my prospectus was published. In the spring of 1849 I went 
to Paris; I collated D of the Epistles once through and copied Bartoloc~ 
¢i’s collation of the Vatican MS. ; I then hegan to collate K of the Gom 
pels ; —all this was done with great difficulty, as I had been ot of health 
for some time, and with the exception of one day I was quite unwell from 
the time I reached Paris. My work was cut short by a severe attack of 
cholera on the 9th of June, which brought me very low; for some days it 
seemed as though I were on the edge of the grave; my mind and body 
were weakened so that J was incapable even of the slightest exertian of 
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thinking; but never did I feel the consoling preciousness of the gospel of 
Christ more blessedly than when it seemed as if each breath might be my 
last. I desire thankfully to acknowledge the hand of God in my restora- 
tion. As soon as I was at all capable of being removed, I returned to 
England under the efficient care of my dear wife, who had passed through 
a@ time of much weariness and anxiety. The return of strength was very 
slow, and I was obliged to keep very quiet through the winter. My power 
of mental exertion was much lessened. I am now again about in my 
usual health, which is none of the strongest, but my head and eyes are 
not capable of the same continuous application in study as formerly. 

“In the early part of last April I returned to Paris; and there I have 
continued my collations at the Bibliothéque du Roi; one great hindrance 
has been the regulation of the library, which prevents one from using 
printed books belonging to the library in the same room as MSS. ; this 
can only be done through the ambassador of the country to which one be- 
longs ; but although I had the fullest introductions, I was never able to see 
his Excellency the ambassador. 

“T finished the collation of K ; then I collated the cursive MS. 33 of the 
Gospels (17 of the Epistles) ; this was of extreme difficulty from its state 
in some parts, especially in the Acts; damp formerly made the leaves ad- 
here so that in whole pages there can be found no trace of ink belonging 
to the page itself, but only that which has come off from the opposite page, 
and which therefore must of necessity be read backwards. I often feared 
lest my eyes would fail me when toiling, week after week, on this MS. 
I then collated M of the Gospels, and compared my collations of K and 
M with Tischendorf’s, noting corrections in my memorandum book. I then 
took D of the Epistles in hand again, and reéxamined my collation with 
Wetstein’s and with Tischendorf’s. This was an important and a difficalt 
operation, 80 many hands have corrected the MS. that it is not easy 
always to distinguish. Last year Tischendorf proposed to me that we 
should establish the text of this MS. conjunctis curtis, and this has led me 
to bestow as much care as possible on the revision; it has been quite 
worth the pains which I have taken, for my labor will render the joint 
publication more accurate than it would otherwise have been. Tischen- 
dorf talks of getting it published at Leipsic, about the end of this year 
or a little later; he has now the text of the Codex Amiatinus (Jerome’s 
version) at Florence, in the press, from the joint results of his collation 
and mine. 

“While in Paris I met with Dom. J. B. Pitra,a Benedictine monk, of 
learning and diligence — a very fair Biblical scholar; he belongs to the 
Abbey of Solesmes, in the Department of the Sarthe. He is engaged 
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with some of his fellow Benedictines in getting out ten 8vo. volumes un- 
der the title of ‘Spicilegium Solesmense.’ They will contain unedited 
ecclesiastical fragments and works from the second to the twelfth century. 
The very early centuries supply only fragments except the Clavis of 
Melito of Sardis ; this will make a large 8vo. volume of about 500 pages. 
This has been discovered in a Latin version,(the same as that used by 
Jerome) in seven MSS. and its importance is very great, as to evidence 
of the Books of the New Testament in the second century. The price 
of the whole collection will be 10 francs a volume to the first 800 sub- 
scribers ; to others 15 francs a volume. The address of the editor is 
‘ & Pabbeye de Solesmes, pres Safeé sur Sarthe, Dep. dela Sarthe’ In Eng- 
land the publisher will be Charles J. Stewart, 11 King William St. West 
Strand, London, who can furnish full prospectuses.” 


8. Dr. Schmitz, rector of the High School, Edinburg, writes in a note: 
“ Our series of classical school books is still going on ; the volumes that 
are now in the press are four books of Livy and a Latin dictionary, 
which, though small, will, I hope, be of some service to comparative 
philologists, as great attention has been paid to etymelogy.” 


4. From Dr. Bridgman, dated Shangai, China, May 10, 1850: “In 
committee of delegates we are now endeavoring to give the finishing 
strokes to the version of the New Testament. We commenced with 
Matthew's Gospel early in January, 1847; at first, and for months our 
progress was only four or five verses daily ; when we had reached the end 
of Acts, it was twenty or so; we then turned back and reviewed the four 
gospels and the Acts, and proceeded on to the end of the book, which 
we reached on the 20th ult. We are now on a review of the whole, ad- 
vancing about two or three chapters each day; as book by book 
thus passes under review, copies of the same will be made and sent to 
our brethren at the other stations: the design is that these copies go 
out and return to us, with criticisms and suggestions, so as to be by us, 
in committee, still further considered before going to press. The version 
will have cost a great amount of labor, and will, I trust, meet with favor. 

“In the meantime arrangements are in progress to do the like, or better 
with the Old Testament; and it is expected the delegates for that will 
commence their labors here, in Shangai, as soon as the New is finished. 
When we shall have sat down to this work, I propose to write you about 
it; but if you will at once, on receiving this, sketch for me the list of 
apparatus we should have, it will be no small favor. The best critical 
works such as will most assist in gaining the sense, are what we need. 

On the translation of 20s and pri >N we are yet unable to see alike. 
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The word Shin was used by the first translators, Morrison, Milne, and 
Marshman, and is still preferred by many; against it, however, there has 
been, and is, violent opposition ; but what to put in its place, its opposers 
are at a loss to determine. The truth is, it seems to me, there is no 
other word : it stands, I think, precisely where the word God does in 
English, Sacs in Greek, and ovib% in Hebrew. The word Shin has 
great extension, and /Ais has given rise to this opposition; but this very 
extension makes it (as the case is) the word, snd the only word. You 
will uaderstand this extension, if you take, instead of the GOD, the 
Latin-derived word divinity, the noun, in its various shapes and forme 
abstract and concrete, adjective, adverb, etc. and then we can say in 
good English, the soul divine, divinely fair, ete. etc. What is secured to 
the English by all these changes in the form of the word, the Chinese 
have secured to them by position and structure, and without mistake.” 


ARTICLE XI. 
MISCELLANIES, THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. 


A Philological and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apo 
tles by H. B. Hackett, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Newton 
Theological Institution, will soon be put to prees, and will be published 
in the spring of 1851. It will make a volume of 850 or 400 pages. Its 
sim will be to give a full exhibition of the meaning of the text, support- 
ed by the best critival authorities. Some questions of special difficulty 
will be discussed in an appendix. The Commentary on the last two 
chapters, inserted in the present number of our journal is much more 
copious than that which will appear in the volume. In the latter the results 
only of extended investigations will, in moet casea, be given. The 
friends of biblical learning and of a correct knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, may confidently expect from Prof. Hackett the rich fruits of a 
long and patient examination of this portion of the Bible. 

Rev. W. C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College, 
has been, for several years, engayed on a literary work, which is now 
published. It is entitled, “‘ The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms. With a History of its Origin and Development, Designed for 
use in Colleges and Schools.” It is printed by the Harpers, in a volume 
of 675 pages octavo. The paper, type, etc., are all which could be de- 
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gired. It will be seen to be on the first glanee a vory claberate and 
comprehensive treatise. It discusses in eight parts the origin and history 
of the English language, its phonology or sounds, orthographical forma, 
aad etymology, logical forms, syntax, rhetorical forms, and presody or 
poetical forms, Prof. Gibbs of Yale College, who has long been well 
known, as an able and successful stadent in comparative philology, has 
written about 150 pages of the velume, principally in that department of 
etymology, which treats of the derivation of the language. The auther 
acknowledges his special obligations to the treatises of Dr. Latham. A 
work of this general charecter has long been a great desideratum in our 
colleges and higher seminaries. We may offer more extended remarks 
hereafter. 

We have before us the fires two volumes of the great work of Cel. 
Chesney, entitled, “ The Expedition for the Survey of the rivers Tigris and 
Eupbrates, carried on by order of the British Government, in the yeare 
1835, 1836, and 1887.” The four volumes will contain 14 maps and 
charts, 97 plates, besides numerous wood-cuts. Vol. I, contains 708 
pages, including an Index of 58 pages; Vol. II. contains 778 pages, ix- 
cluding an Index of 72 pages. The author had previously, by eommanfl 
of the British government, surveyed the Red Sea, the Euphrates from 
its source to its mouth, the rivers of Susiang, and the coyntry between 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. The results of itp 
researches in relation to the relative advantages of the reutes from 
England to Indis, by the Red Sea and the Euphrates, were laid before 
the government. This led to the Expedition to determine the possibility 
of navigating the Euphrates by steam, which left England, Feb. 16, 
}835. The two iron steamers, the Euphrates of 50 horse power, and 
the Tigris of 20, were transported from the Orentes to Bir on the Eau- 
phrates and commenced the descent, March 16, 1836. The number of 
eficers, interpreters, passengers and seamen was 70, The expedition 
reached Busrah in June, 1050 miles by the windiags ef the nver. The 
first volume is wholly introdustory and of a topographical, geographical 
and statistical nyture, including descriptions of the Tigris, Eephrates, 
Armenia, the Rugsian provinces, Assyria, Afghanistan, each of the prov- 
ances of Persia, each of the districts of Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia ; the contents of the second volume ave historical, tracing the 
great events, sacred and secular, which have oceerred in these rezions, 
from the beginning to the present time. Among the concluding topics 
are the Intercoprae between Eurepe and Asia, Literature and Sci- 
ence of the Exst, Ancient asd Medern Commerce, Architecture, Sculp- 
tare, Baats and Hydnaulie Works, eto. The appendices contain val- 
uable official papers, with some of the results of the labors of Major Raw- 
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yYinson and others in-deciphering the inscriptions, etc. On some fature 
pccasion, we shall endeavor to give a more extended account of this im- 
mense work. The narrative part, describing an expedition through 
wegions, once trodden ‘by mighty.conquerors, and portions of them by 
inspired prophets, and now yielding back at the call of science, long 
-buried treasures, must be crowded with interest. . 

The 4th Number of the Studien u. Kritiken for 1850, has the follow- 
.ing articles. The first is on the handling of the doctrine of the Trinity 
An eermons, by Prof. Sack, of Bonn. His aim is to show that, on the 
ane hand, an essentially church value and a permanent living character 
,of the doctrine of the trinity, is independent of its ‘strongly enstamped 
dogmatic forms, and on the other, that the sermon as a genuine sermon, 
which rests on the Scripture, gains a firm and pure church support by s 
}vital reference of its main points to the Divine Trinity. In the second 
article, Prof. Grimm, of Jena, vindicates the genuineness of the epistles 
‘to the Thessalonians against the attack of Baur. It is an elaborate dis- 
pussion of 64 pages, and closes with the words, “ That so long as the op- 
ponents of the genuineness can adduce no better reasons, we hold fast to 
tthe unbroken church tradition.” The preacher, Hauff of Waldenbach, 
offers, in the third article, some remarks on Ps. 119, 62:8, and Is, 64: 8. 
[he Washing of the Disciples’ feet by Christ, in respect to its Sacra- 
gnental value, is the title of the fourth article, by Prof. William Béhmer 
of Breslau ; “ That the Protestant church has not recognized the washing 
-of the feet by Christ as a sacrament, is an offence against the Holy 
Scriptures, which is the more striking, as this church sees in the Scrip- 
(ures the source of her Christianity, and the only standard of her faith 
and practice.” The next article is a review by Wichtler of Essen, of 
Gibel’s History of the Christian Life in the Rhenish Westphalia. Three 
works on the Waldenses by Schmidt, Monastier and Herzog, the first two 
in French, the last in Latin, are reviewed, in the fifth article, by C. U. 
Hahn. The last article isan extended“ opinion of the theological faculty 
of the university of Heidelberg on the Plan laid down of organization of 
the Evangelical church of the Palatinate.” This Plan was adopted in 
the stormy. period of 1848, “ proceeding on the broadest basis after the 
model of a political election, depressing as far as possible the spiritual 
and conservative element, and bringing out the secular and progressive 
element.” This opinion of the theological faculty, written by Ullmann, 
yas prepared at the request of*76 clergymen and laymen. 

_ The ninth volume of Ritter’s History of Philosophy treats of philoso- 
phy in the revival of letters, and during the ecclesiastical movements 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. It describes the position 
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which philosophy in modern literature bears to philology, theology, math- 
ematics, natural science and Christian life. — A third edition of J. A. 
Bengel’s Gnomon Novi Testamenti — a Commentary on the entire New 
Testament, edited by his son, has lately been published at Tiibingen. Dr. 
H. A. Meyer is preparing a Commentary on the Apocalypse, to complete 
his Critico-Exegetical Commentary. It is not mentioned who will write 
the Commentary on the Hebrews and the seven following epistles. The 
first volume of Hengstenberg on the Apocalypse contains 682 pp. and 
eloses with the twelfth chapter. The first part of the second volume 
is published. The second part, which concludes the work, will appear in 
a short time. 

The university of Breslau had i in the summer semester, just closed, 780 
students, a diminution of 839 from the winter; Giessen, 438, an addition 
of 8; Halle, 686, a diminution of 16, 885 in theology; Marburg, 807. 

“The Present.” (Die Gegenwart.) This work, which is a continu- 
ation of the Conversations Lexicon, was noticed in Vol. VI. Pp. 197, of 
the Bibl. Sacra. We have now received 52 numbers or Hefts, making 
four volumes of about 700 pages each, and one third of the fifth volume. 
It is published by Brockhaus of Leipsic, each No. costing about 15 cents, 
the volume, one: dollar: and eighty cents. The topics discussed in the 
last six Nos. are as follows: Prussia at the time of its national Con- 
gress, Charles Gutzlaff; Human Physiology on the Position of existing 
Science; Franz von Pillersdorf; The Revolution in Venice ; Hungary 
before the March Revolution; France and Puris in the months after the 
February. Revolution ; War of 1849 in Baden; German National Con- 
gress; Hungarian Revolution in 1848. These topics are treated with 
fulness of learning and accuracy of information, and a decidedly liberal 
spirit. We could wish that more space were given to topics of a literary, 
scientific and miscellaneous character, and to political subjects outside 
of the “ Fatherland.” Perhaps England and America do not belong to 
“The Present.” 


ERRATA. 


Page 626, last line, for in read for. Owing to the state of the MS. of article IV. 
some errors remain. Page 650, for Jacob T. M. Falkenau, read Jacob I. M. Falke- 
nau; in line 15, dele. figure 1, and insert §; transpose lines 5 and 6 from bottom 
to the beginning of the ‘preceding paragraph; line 16 from bottom insert a point 
in *; page 651, line 4th for Talisha read Telisha; last line for SX read 18; 652, 8th 
line from bottom, omit final A in Pashtah ; page 653, 4th line, rend Tiph’ha for 
Tephha; page 654, 14th line from bottom, for Tlisha, read T'lisha. 
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INDEX. 


A. 
Accents, Hebrew, 650. 
Acts xxvii, xxviii, Commentary on, 
by Prof. Hackett, 733. 


ting circumstances, 689; desire of 
knowledge,691; moral feeling and 
outward nature, 692; goodness of 
God, 695. 


Aeschines’ Oration on the Crown, | Attributes, natural, of the Divine Be- 


Champlin’s edition of, reviewed 
by Woolsey, 426. Valuable quali- 
ties of the edition, 426. Criticism 
on the Notes, 427. Equality of 
the archons, 429. Sense of ju, 
430. Chronological difficulty, 431. | 
Three theories in regatd to the’ 
records, 483. Dionysia, Nomothe- 
tae, 485. The Nomotbetue were 
merely a court sitting on the laws, 
487. Agency of the prytanes, 430. 
Cirrha and Crissa distinct places, 
441. Various temarks, 443. Py- 
thian games in the autumn, 449. 
Aeschylas, Prometheus, and Ava- 
memnon, 388. 
Amherst College, libraries in, 404. 
Andover Theol. Sem. library, 181. 
Aristophanes, Birds of, noticed, 401. 
Athenaeum Library, Boston, 176. 
Attributes, moral, of Divine Being, 


ing, essay on, 328; matter in ite 
relation to a higher power, 329; 
evidence of aduptation,330 ; struc- 
ture of organic beings, 331; trans- 
cendent skill, 332; adaptations . 
suppose design, 338; simple phe- 
nomena more affecting than the 
most labored design, 385; why 
does the Creator not reveal him 
self more clearly ? 837; the earth 
has not always existed in its pre- 
sent form, 339 ; successive races 
of animals, 341; “ Vestiges of crea- 
tion,” 348; Babbage’s Calculating 
Engine, 345; nature not origi- 
nating, $47; doctrine of develop 
ment, 849; an all-wise Creato?, 
351. 


B 


Bahr on Solomon's temple, 390. 


668; Divine character analogous | Baptism, Syriac words for, 788. 


to our own, 669; liability to suf- 
fering in man, consistent with 


God's goodness, 671; subserve be- 


Baur on Amos, noticed, 886. 
Beecher, Dr. Edward, on Man made 


in the Image of God, 409. 


nevolent ends, 678 ; objection that | Being Divine, his moral attributes, 


God might have made man inca- 
pable of being injured, 675; ovca- 
sion of liability, 677; life not a 
principle, but a power, 679 ; mind 
acts on the body through the 
nerves, 681; other uses of suffer- 
ing, 683 ; number of classes, or- 
ders, etc. 685; carnivorous ani- 
mals, 687; man placed in fit- 


668. 


Beza, Theodore, life by Robbins, 501; 


lineage and childhood, 501; early 
education, 508; his teacher Mel- 
chior Wolmar, 504 ; influence of 
the Reformation, 505; Beza’s ac- 
quaintance with Calvin, 506; at 
Orleans university, 508; Maria 
Stella, 509; first years at Paris, 
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510; correspondence with Pom- | Christ, sufferings of, 205 ; did Christ 


ponius, 511; studies law, 513; last 
years at Paris, marriage, 516 ; 
youthfal poems, 519 ; moral char- 
acter, 523; arrival at Geneva, 
523; tour to France and Germany, 
526; lifein Geneva, 527; at Lau- 
sanne, as professor of Greek, 529 ; 
labors and popularity, 532. 
Biblical science, 1; all true inter- 
pretation founded on grammar 
and lexicography, 3; historical 
_interpretation, 4; antiquarian, 5 ; 
harmony of Scripture with sci- 
ence, 6; with the laws of the hu- 
man constitution, 7; an inter- 
preter must sympathize with the 
Bible, 8; the Christian commu- 
nity not enough interested in bib- 
lical science,10 ; should be studied 
atan early period,11; desiderata in 
helps, 11; a profounder faith in 
the reality and harmony of all 
truth, 12. 
Birds of Aristophanes, Felton’s edi- 
tion, 401. 
Béhringer’s Church History, 397. 
Boston, public libraries in, 175. 
Bowen, Francis, his Lowell Lectures, 
193. 
Bridgman, Dr. E. C., labors in Chi- 
na, 803. 
Brown University library, 183. 


C. 

Cambridge University, England, re- 
cent changes, 589; in classical 
course, 589; need of change in 
the great classical schools, 591; 
admission of dissenters, 593 ; celi- 
bacy of the fellows, 595; colleges, 
612. 

Chace, Prof. G. I., articles by, 328, 
668. 

Champlin, his edition of Aeschines 
reviewed, 426. 

Chesney, Col., work on the Euphra- 
tes Expedition, 805. 

Chinese Repository, 401. 

Christ, doctrine of the person of, a3 . 


suffer only as man, or did the Di- 
vinity also suffer ? 205; question 
disencumbered from others, 206 ; 
union of the Divine nature with 
the human imparted worth to 
Christ’s sufferings, 208; some 
texts considered, 209 ; human and 
Divine properties ascribed to 
Christ, 211; to confine Christ's 
sufferings to his human nature 
does not detract from the great- 
ness of the atonement, 212; views 
of common Christians, 2133, 
Christ’s sufferings were those of a 
man, 215; nature of them, 220 ; 
absurdity of the idea that the Di- 
vine nature suffered, 221; history 
of opinions, 223; results of the 
common theory, 225. 

Church History, Schaff’s Essay on, 
54; historians before the Reforma- 
tion, 54; Eusebius, etc.,55; Middie 
Ages, 56; Roman Catholic histo- 
rians since the Reformation, 57 ; 
general character of, 57; Ita- 
lian writers, 58; French, 59; 
German Catholics, 60; Protestant 
historians, general character, 61; 
polemic orthodoxy, 62; Hottinger, 
Spanheim, etc., 63; pietistic pe- 
riod, 64; Milner’s church his- 
tory, 65; supernaturalistic pe- 
riod, 66; Calixtus, 67; Mosheim, 
Schrockh, 68 ; Walch and Planck, 
69; rationalistic period, 70; Sem- 
ler, his 171 works, 73; scientific 
period, 74; organic development, 
75; Lutheran writers, 76; Nean- 
der and his school, 77; Baur and 
his school, logical pantheism, 79 ; 
Marheinecke, Leo, 82; Kliefoth, 
Dorner, 83 ; Merle d’Aubigné, 84; 
writers in England and America, 
86 ; uses of church history in pro- 
moting Christianity, 87; as a de- 
fence of it, 88; help to practical 
religion, 90. 

College education, by Prof. Shedd, 
182; excessive tendency to popy- 


gto 


Tries. 


larize knowledge, 182; scientific Dorner, Dr., of Bonn, article on per- 


knd popular knowledge, 138 ; in| 
ficence of colleges iu ‘connecting 
science with practice, 135; col- 
lezes aim to give an education,187; | 
colleges keep up the connection | 
between scientific and practical 
truth by sending out professional 
men into society,188 ; physicians, 
189 ; jurists, 140; the clergy,141;' 
common education dependent on! 
scientific, 148. 
Gvllegiate and Professional schools,626 
Colonization of New England, work | 
by Talvj (Mrs. Robinson), re-| 
viewed by Prof. Stowe, 91; begin-| 
ning of a new idea the difficult 
i of it, 92; reasons why the 
uritans ate slandered by some of 
their descendants, 98; Puritans. 
not without faults, $4; they de- 
sired improvements, 95 ; persecu- 
tions by the Puritans, 96; stern 
and severe m ‘manners, 97 ; found- 
ed a happy self-government, 98 ; 
character of Mrs. R.’s book, 99 ; 
Quakers, 101; age when princi- 
ples of liberty were not well an- 
derstood, 103 ; government not to 
be censured in the matter of Mi- 
antonomoh, 105; character of 
Roger Williams, 107. 
CUmmentaries on the Scriptures, $79. 
Commentary on Acts xxvii, xxviii, by 
Prof. ‘Hackett, 743. 
Comparison of Gr. and Lat. verbs,654. 
Conrlensed commentary noticed, 882. 
Correspondence, Extracts trom, 799. 





D. 

Suniel, Stuzrt’s commentary on, 386, 

‘B05. 
‘Dartmouth College, tibraries in, #05. 
Day, Prof. H. N., Rhetoric, 608. 
Dead Sea, explored by Lynch, 397. 
Delitzsch‘on Habakkuk, noticed, 886. 
De Wette, life and character, 772. 
Difficult texts explained, 183. 
Pivine Being, his moral attributes,668 
DBoctrine of the person of Chritt, 696. 


son of Christ, 698. 


Duncan, Rev. W. C., translation of 


Hirzel's Introduction to Job, 144. 


E. 


| Education at Oxf. and Cambr., 506. 
Edwards, B. B., articles by, on the 


present state of biblical science, 1 ; 
libraries in Boston and its vicinity, 
178: miscellanies, 203 ; commen- 
tarres, 379 ; libraries in New Eng- 
land, 402; misceHanies, 407; ed- 
ucation at Oxford and Cambridge, 
586 ; new publications, 600 5 mis- 
cellanies, 804; De Wette, 772. 

Edwards, Edward, Report on libta- 
ries, 187, 190. 

Egyptian Antiquities, works on, 399. 

Emmons, Dr., theology of, 254, 479 ; 
existence and attributes of Ged, 
255 ; Scriptures, 259 ; mode of the 
Divine existence, 261; character 
of God, 263 ; decrees, 265 ; agen- 
cy of God, 268; election and re- 
probation, 272; sovereignty of 
God, 278; man, 479; original sia, 
481; man's present condition, 484 ; 
man’s need ofa Saviour, 485 ; per- 
son and atonement of Christ, 485 ; 
justification by faith, 488 ; regene- 
ration, 490; the Holy Spirit, 493 ; 
perfection,494 ; Christian church, 
497; future retribution, 498 ; con- 
cluding remarks, 500. 

Eschatology of Chrest, Matt. xxiv, 
xxv, by Prof. Stowe, 452 ; intro- 
duction, 452 ; eschatological texts, 
458; principles of interpretation, 
context, nature of subject, history, 
454; literal nnport of the lan- 
guage, 455; usus loquendi ef the 
prophetic writings, 457; -context, 
458 ; contemporary history, 459 ; 
views of Paul, 460 ; Josephus and 
the Talmuds, 462; sense of Ge- 
‘henna, in Clement, is eternal pur- 
ishment, 463; passage refers tothe 
day of judgmeht, 4655 answer to 
the objection that Ohrist speske to 


tndex. 


the dieciples as if the event would 
happen in their life-time, 465 ; 
objection that Christ places the 
judgment in immediate proximity 
to the destractien of Jerusalem, 
. £66 ; objection that that genera- 
toon would not pass away, 470; 
‘authoritzes, 473; Neander, 474; 
Meyer, 475; De Wette, Von Ger- 
Jach, 476 ; Allioli, 477. 
Heropean tibraries, 137. 
Kwald’s commentaries avticed, 388. 
Exegesis of John 1: 1—18, 13, 281; of 
Ps. ii, 352. 

Existence and natural attributes of 
God, essay by Prof. Chace, $28. 
Bristence of God, article by J. 
Tracy, 613 ; the successive gene- 
rations form a series of finite 
terms: such a series cannot be 
infinite, except im theory; the 
number of terms actually realized 
taust be finite; the series, then, 

had a beginning, 618. 


EF. 
Falkenau Jacob, on Hebrew accents, 
650. 
Feelings, theology of, 583. 


Felton, Prof. C. C., Review of: 


Ticknor's 
569. 

Fowler, Prof. W. C., new work on 
English Grammar, 804. 


Spanish Literature, 


G. 

Genesis, explanation of passages : — 
4: 7, 23, 24. 6: 8. 9: 4—@. 49:10, 
p- 163. 

German gymnasia ; gemeral influ- 
ence of German classival litera- 
ture, 108; common school edu- 
cation, 104; different schools, 
110; organization of the gymna- 
sial11; cloister and prince schools, 
112; Blochmann vollege in Dres- 
den, 113; detail of the discipline, 
115; duties of the inspector, 116 ; 
corporeal punishment forbidden, 
117; number of classes and whole 


Sit 


period of stady, 118; emulation, 
119; moral aspects,120; stady of 
the sciences, 121; difference be- 
tween the course in England and 
the U. States,122 ; books studied, 
123; thorough and cursory me- 
thod of studying the classics, 124 ; 
etymology, editions without notes, 
126 ; speaking and writing Latin, 
127; teaching of Greek, 128 ; pri- 
vate studies, 129; table of les- 
sons, 181. 

German universites ; article by Dr. 
Wimmer, 360; founding, 361; 
larger foundations, 362; Leipsic 
course of study, 868; distin- 
guished teachers, 365; Hermann, 
365; his labors, 367; other emi- 
nent teachers, 369; Béickh of 
Berlin, 871; list of German edi- 
tions of classics, 378 ; concluding 
remarks, 378. 

Germans, general character of, 772. 

Germany, intelligence from, 606. 

Gesenius, criticism on his Grammar, 
650. 

God, his existence proved from the 
creation of man, 626. 

Gorgias of Plato noticed, 887. 

Greek and Latin verbs, comparison 
of, 654; present indicative, 655 ; 
imperfect, 657; first aorist and 
perfect, 658; future, 659; con- 
structions, 662; infinitives, 663 ; 
passives,664 ; middle passive, 667. 


H. 

Hackett, Prof. H. B., commentary on 
the voyage and shipwreck of Paul, 
748 ; portion of bis commeatary on 
the .A\cts, in press, 804. 

Havernick on Ezekiel noticed, 985. 

Hartford, Ct, libraries in, 404. 

Harvard College library, 178. 

Hengstenberg on the Psalms noticed, 
385; contributions, etc, 886 ; 
Apocalypse, 807. 

Herbert’s Aeschylus, 888. 

History, church, Prof. Schaf"s essay 
en, 54. 
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Historical Society Library, Boston, 
/ 179, 
History Natural Society, Library of, 
180. 


I. 
Intellect, Theology of, 553. 
Introduction to Job, by Hirzel, 144. 


J. 

Job, introduction to the Book, by 
Hirzel, 144 ; contents of the book, 
' 144; outline of the argument, 
145; doctrine and object of the 
' book, 146 ; unity, 148 ; arguments 
- to show that the Elihu-Section is 
an interpolation, 148; refuted by 
Stickel, 150; the genuineness of 
' the Prologue and Epilogue de- 
fended by Hirzel, 150; vindica- 
tion of Ch. 28, 153; Ewald’s 
objections to the description of 
the hippopotamus answered, 154; 
general plan of the book, 156; 
subject of the poem, 157; time 
and plan of the composition, 159; 
age, 161; not written in Egypt, 
162. ; 

Jordan, Lynch's Expedition to, 393. 
John 1: 1—18, examination of, 13; 
introductory remarks, 13; mean- 
ing of ¢v agy7, 15 ; sense of Logos, 
17; custom of Hebrew writers, 
18; word of God not a real hy- 
postasis, 19; Chaldee usage, 20; 
Targums, 21; Logos in John is 
the source and author of all life, 
23 ; the essential meaning of Ot0¢ 
léyos is God revealed, 25; wis- 
dom in Proverbs viii. is a divine 
attribute personified, 26; so also 
in the Apocrypha, 27; the Logos 
of Philo is not an hypostasis, 29 ; 
meaning of with God, 31; exam- 
ination of the nature of language, 
82; how the Bible has repre- 
sented the godhead, 35; with God 
expresses an intimate union or 


Index. 


' the Word was God, 40; Ssd¢ in- 
, tentionally without the article, 41; 


Licke argues in favor of a lower 
sense of Sao, 42; the term in the 
New Testament applied only to 
one of the persons of the Trinity, 
44; meaning of analogous pas- 
sages, 46; meaning of 1 Tim. 
8: 16, 47; John ascribes praise to 
Christ, 48 ; verdict of conscience, 
50; views. of De Wette, 51 ; clos- 
ing reflections, 58 ; explanation of 
v. 2d, 281; “all things,” 282; 
v. 3d, 283; Life was the source of 
divine and spiritual light, 284; 
light shining in darkness, 286; 
before Christ’s advent, 287; v. 
6th, 289; how was John a testi- 
mony to Christ, 290; sense of 
true light, 291; “ coming into the 
world,” agrees with goss, 293; 
explanation of v. 10, “ his own,” 
his own home, household, 296 ; 
“power,” ability external or in- 
ternal, 297; sons of God believe 
on the Messiah and are bora 
again, 298; meaning ‘not of 
blood,” 300; difference between 
John’s and Paul’s phraseology, 
805; the change moral, the au- 
thor God, 806; the manner of 
operation unknown, 307; man 
has the necessary natural powers, 
808 ; sense of the “ Word became 
flesh,” 309; fulness of the god- 
head, 310; glory of the Logos, 
812; “only begotten” after he 
became flesh, 815; testimony of 
John, $17; grace for grace, 322; 
grace and truth only by Christ, 
822; summary view of the 
thoughts, 324. 


K. 
Ketl on Joshua, noticed, 384. 
Kithner’s Greek Grammar, 407. 


L. 
relation, 87; was John opposing |Latn and Greek Verbs compared, 


the Ghostic. doctrines? 88; and 


654. 
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Libraries in Boston and vicinity, 173 ;| Moral Attributes of the Divine Being, 


in New England, 402, 607. 


668. 


Libraries, Report on in British Par-| Morris, Edward D., Exeay on the 


liament, 187. 
Little and Brown’s Bookstore, 186. 
Livermore, George, of Cambridge, 
his Library, 185. 
Livy, fragment of discovered, 609. 


Poetry of Wales, 226. 


Murdock, J-, D. D., Syriac Wotds 


for Baptiem, 788. 
N. 


Logos, Philo’s views of, as given by| Natural Attributes of Divine Being, 


Dorner, 796. 


article by Chace, 328. 


Luther, Martin, Sears’s Life of, 600.| New England, Colonization of, work 
Lynch, Lt., Expedition to the Jor| by Talvj (Mrs. Robinson), @ ; 


dan, 393. 


M. 
Maine, Libraries in, 406, 607. 
Makkeph Hebrew, remarks on, 650. 
Man, the Image of God, 409; how 


Libraries in, 402. 


New Haven, Ct., Libraries in, 402. 
Newport, R. I, ae aaa Library, 


607. 


0. 


is the knowledge of God obtained, | Oxford University, recent changes in 


409; from the assumption that 
man is made in the image of God, 
410; man capable of knowing 
and loving God, 411; pantheistic 
ideas, 412; views of Schleier- 
macher, 413; errors in orthodox 
divines, 414; conception of time 
necessary and fundamental, 415; 
time appears to God as past, pre- 
sent and future, 416; views of 
Edwards not consistent, 417; con- 
ception of space necessary to us, 
418; eo with God, 419; views of 
Pascal, 420; of Abelard, 421; 
Dr. Chalmers, 421; our knowl- 
edge of God real and trustworthy, 
proved from the necessity of the 
case, 422; from the word of God, 
423; healthful influence of the 
Bible, 425. 

Massachusetts State Library, 177. 

Matthew xxiv. and xxv., exposition of 
by Prof. Stowe, 452. 

Maurer’s Commentary, noticed, 381. 

Mercantile Library, Boston, 180. 

Merrick’s Mohammed, 604. 

Middlebury College, Libraries in, 
405. 

Middletown, Ct., Libraries ia, 403. 

Mohammed, Persian view of, trans- 
lated by Merrick, 604, 


the course of study, 586; tame 
needed to try the value of those 
changes, 587; need of new teach- 
ers, 588. 


P. 

Park, Prof. BE. A., articles by, 588, 
626. 

Paul's Vogage and Shipwreck, com- 
mentary on, 748; sense of cohort, 
744; Sidon, 745; under Cyprus, 
746; Myra to Crete, 747; diffi- 
culty of sailing, 748; harbor of 
Phoenix, 751; all hope of safety 
gone, 752; typhoon, 753 ; Claude, 
754 ; helps or cables, 755 ; Syrtis, 
major, 756; fearful perils, 758 ; 
encouraged by Paul, 759; land 
discovered, 766 ; lighten the ship, 
762; all escape, 765; abode at 
Melite, 766 ; reception, 767 ; jour- 
ney to Rome, 769 ; abode at Rome, 
77a. 

Plato’s Gorgias, 387. 

Person of Christ, article by Dorner, 
696; introductory remarks by 
Stuart, 696 ; Logos of John, 697 ; 
Hebrew idea of God’s personali- 
ty, 699; Revelations of God in 
the Old Testament, 701; wisdom 
in Proverba, 702; in the apocry- 
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pha, 708; views of Philo, 704; 
conflicting opinions, 706 ; Logos 
not regarded by Philo asa ‘ereated 
being, 708; no perfect unity in 
Philo, 709; hypostasis of Logos 
not different from that of the 
world, 711; a power of thinking, 
718; result of the thing sought, 
715; identical with the world, not 


Indez. 


truth, 685 ; generous endowments 
and permanent funds, 637; influ- 
ence on national language, 639 ; 

tendency to repress fanaticim, 
641; influence on national liber- 


' ty, 648 ; effect on national honor, 


645; composite character of our 
nation, 647; ours a missionary 


. Nation, 649. 

Scriptures, Commentaries on, 379. 

Sears’s Life of Luther, 600. 

Shedd, Prof. W. G., on College ed- 
ucation, 182; translation of The- 
remin’s Rhetoric, 603. 

Shipwreck of Paul, Commentary on, 
748. 

Science, Biblical, state of, 1. 

Science of Church History, 54. 

Smalley, Rev. Elam, on the Theolo- 


personal, 717; nothing obliges us 
to understand Philo’s Logos as an 
hypostasis, 720; his distinction 
without a difference, 721; office 
of the Jewish high-priest, 728 ; 
Philo’s views on human freedom, 
725; of the Law, 727; views of 
the Logos a compound of Hellen- 
ism, Judaism and fancy, 729; his 
' Logos not that of the New Testa- 


ment, 731. gy of Dr. Emmons, 154, 479. 
Poetry of Wales, Essay on by E.| Smith, James, valuable work on the 
D. Morris, 226. last two chapters of Acts, 755. 


Pond, E., D. D., Essay on the Suf- 
ferings of Christ, 205. to knowledge, 197. 

Psalm second, exposition of, 352;' Spanish Literature, Ticknor’s Histo- 
' Messianic application, 852 ; ot ry of, 569; great value, 569; 


Smithsonian Institute, Contribations 


dence for it from New Testament,| account of the work, 570; heroic 

$53 ; structure of the Psalm, 854;' age of Spain, 571; poem of the 
. translation, 355 ; notes,856 ; prac-; Cid, 573 ; ballad of Gongors, 575; 

tical uses, 858. ballads, ‘376; inquisition, 577; 
Prince Library, Boston, 180. second period of the literature, 
Private Libraries in Boston and| 579; Lope de Vega, Calderon, 

vicinity, 184. 581; influence of the Inquisition, 

588 ; concluding remarks, 585. 
R. Squier, E. G., on monuments in 
Robbins, Prof. R. D. C., Life of; Mississippi valley, 197. 

Beza, 501. State of Biblical Science, 1 
Rosenmiller on the Psalms, notice, | Stewart, Dugald, Walker’s edition of 
. $80, his Moral Philosophy, 191. 

Stowe, Prof. Calvin E., articles by, 
8. 91, 852, 452. 
Schaff, Prof. Philip on Church Stuart, Prof. Moses, articles by, 

History, 54. Examination of John 1: 1—18: 
Schmitz, Dr. L., Letter from, 803. 1, 281, 696; notice of his Com- 
Schools, Collegiate and Professional,| mentary on Daniel, 386, 605. 

; 626; monuments to the worth of Sufferings of Christ, 608. . 

the Mind, 627; advance popular | Syriac Words for Baptism, article by 
. education, 629 ; ‘indirect influence,| Dr. Murdock, 783 ; statement of 
. 631; promote extension of sci-| the facts, 788; why the words fo 
- ence, 638; cost and difficulties of! stand, piilar, ate., should be used, 
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789; from. the idea that in bap-; ford, changes in instruction, 586 ; 


tian, a man came to a stand pub-|. 
lic and decisive in favor of Chris- 
tianity, 740; analogy 1 in the Eu- 
epee 742. 





: general ‘chariges in, 598, wt 


Universities, German; 860. 
University of permet, Libraries in, 


406. : 





Uulity of. Collegiate ond Professional 
T. 1 Saat oe ee . 
. Temple, Solomon's, Bahr on, 390. 
Testament, Greek, new ‘edition of, 
801. 
Texts, difficult, explained, 163. 


Theology of the Intellect and Feel-| Voyage: and Shipwreck. of Paul, 


ings, article by Prof. E. A. Park, 
533; differences between the two 
kinds, 534; theology of the Intel- 
lect, 585; of the Feelings, 537; 
criteria, 589; influences which 
one exerts on the other, 540; 
descriptions of future punishment, 
541; theology of the intellect 
enlarges and improves that of the 
feelings, 542; importance of phi- 
losophy, 548; dependence of in- 
tellect on the feelings, 545; con- 
tradictory forms of statement, 
547; expressiveness of the lan- 







Commentary on, 748. 


W. 


Wales, Poetry and Poets of, 226 ; 


Welsh literature merged in Eng- 
lish, 227; value of Welsh poetry, 
229; poetry and language have a 
close affinity, 230; antiquity of 
the language, 231; simplicity and 
vigor of the ancient bards, 232; 
want of refinement and learning, 
238; bardic system, 284; rights 
of the chief of song, 235; family 
bard, 286 ; canons of poetry, 287 ; 


guage of the feeling, 549; imag- 
inative creeds, 553; practical 
utility of the truth, 555 ; conject-| of the ancient poetry, 247; speci- 
ural doctrine, 557; various forms| mens, 249. 
of belief, 659; future increase of| Walker, James, D. D., his edition of 
believers, 561; views of Syming-| Dugald Stewart’s Moral Philoso- 
ton on the atonement, 562; false; phy, 191; of Reid, 602. 
theology of the Intellect and) Wette, De, Life and Character, 772 ; 
Feelings, 563 ; Necessarianismand| preliminary remarks, 772; birth, 
Fatalism, 565 ; corrupt nature of| 776; school at Buttatidt, 776; at 
man, 567. Weimar, 777; influence of Her- 
Theology of Dr. Emmons, abstract| der, 777; life at Jena, 777; 
of by Dr. Smalley, 254, 479. Griesbach, 778 ; first publication, 
Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, 400.| 778; disappointment, 778; en- 
Theremin’s Rhetoric, 608. larged work on Old Testament, 
Tracy, Joseph, article on the exist-| 779; Introductions to the Old and 
ence of God proved from the! New Testaments, 780; influence 
creation of man, 613. of Fries, 780; translation of the 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, 569. Bible into German, 781; goes to 
Tregelles, S. P., Letter from, 801. Berlin, 781; general habits and 
Tuch on Genesis, noticed, 384. appearance, 781; intercourse with 
Liicke, 782; with Schleiermacher, 
782; Neander, 784; edition of 
Luther’s works, 785 ; opposed to 


rhyme, alliteration, 289; fatal 
defect of the system, 245; sketch 


U. 
Universities of Cambridge and Oz- 


616 inidea. 


Hegel, 785 ; Cheistian Degmatics,' Whitney, Wm. D., Comparison of 
786; Jewish erchasology, 787;' Greek and Latin verbs, 654. 
ethics, 78%; deposed from his| Wilkams College, Libraries in, 404, 
Offee, 787; retires to Weimar,| 607. 

788 ; office of a preacher, 788 ;| Wimmer, Dr. Hermann, articles by, 
eslied to Branswick, 788; Theo-| on German Gymnasia, 108 ; Ger- 
dore, 788; goes to Basil, 789;; man Universities, 360. 

labors there in various depart-| Woolsey’s Gorgias, 887; review of 
ments, 789 ; social character, 793 ;| Champlin’s Aeschines, 426. 
Commentary on the New Testa-| Worcester Antiquarian Library, 181. 
ment, 798; liberal studies 704 ; 

gickness, 796 ; death, 795; honors 

at his funeral, 705; character, 796. 
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